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Introduction 


“No autobiography in the English language has been more read; to the nineteenth century it bears a relation 
not less chai'acteristic than Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ to the eighteenth.” 

Rev. Wm. Barry, D.D. 

Newman was already a recognised spiritual leader of over thirty year’s standing, but not yet a Cardinal, when in 
1864 he wrote the Apologia. He was London born, and he had, as many Londoners have had, a foreign strain in 
him. His father came of Dutch stock; his mother was a Fourdrinier, daughter of an old French Huguenot family 
settled in this country. The date of his birth, 21st of February 1801, relates him to many famous contemporaries, 
from Heine to Renan, from Carlyle to Pusey. Sent to school at Ealing—an imaginative seven-year-old schoolboy, 
he was described even then as being fond of books and seriously minded. It is certain he was deeply read in the 
English Bible, thanks to his mother’s care, before he began Latin and Greek. Another lifelong influence—as we 
may be prepared to find by a signal reference in the following autobiography, was Sir Walter Scott; and in a later 
page he speaks of reading in bed Waverley and Guy Mannering when they first came out—”in the early summer 
mornings,” and of his delight in hearing The Lay of the Last Minstrel read aloud. Like Ruskin, another 
nineteenth-century master of English prose, he was finely affected by these two powerful inductors. They 
worked alike upon his piety and his imagination which was its true servant, and they helped to foster his 
seemingly instinctive style and his feeling for the English tongue. 

In 1816 he went to Oxford—to Trinity College—and two years later gained a scholarship there. His father’s 
idea was that he should read for the bar, and he kept a few terms at Lincoln’s Inn; but in the end Oxford, which 
had, about the year of his birth, experienced a rebirth of ideas, thanks to the widening impulse of the French 
Revolution, held him, and Oriel College—the centre of the “Noetics,” as old Oxford called the Liberal set in 
contempt—made him a fellow. His association there with Pusey and Keble is a matter of history; and the Oxford 
Movement, in which the three worked together, was the direct result, according to Dean Church, of their 
“searchings of heart and communing” for seven years, from 1826 to 1833. A word might be said of Whately too, 
whose Logic Newman helped to beat into final form in these Oxford experiences. Not since the days of Colet and 
Erasmus had the University experienced such a shaking of the branches. However, there is no need to do more 
than allude to these intimately dealt with in the Apologia itself. 

There, indeed, the stages of Newman’s pilgrimage are related with a grace and sincerity of style that have 
hardly been equalled in English or in any northern tongue. It ranges from the simplest facts to the most 
complicated polemical issues and is always easily in accord with its changing theme. So much so, that the critics 
themselves have not known whether to admire more the spiritual logic of the literary art of the writer and self¬ 
confessor. We may take, as two instances of Newman’s power, the delightful account in Part III. of his 
childhood and the first growth of his religious belief; and the remarkable opening to Part IV., where he uses the 
figure of the death-bed with that finer reality which is born of the creative communion of thought and word in a 
poet’s brain. Something of this power was felt, it is clear, in his sermons at Oxford. Dr. Barry describes the effect 
that Newman made at the time of his parting with the Anglican Church: “Every sermon was an experience;” 
made memorable by that “still figure, and clear, low, penetrating voice, and the mental hush that fell upon his 
audience while he meditated, alone with the Alone, in words of awful austerity. His discourses were poems, but 
transcripts too from the soul, reasonings in a heavenly dialectic....” 

About his controversy with Charles Kingsley, the immediate cause of his Apologia, what new thing need be 
said? It is clear that Kingsley, who was the type of a class of mind then common enough in his Church, 
impulsive, prejudiced, not logical, gave himself away both by the mode and by the burden of his unfortunate 
attack. But we need not complain of it to-day, since it called out one of the noblest pieces of spiritual history the 
world possesses: one indeed which has the unique merit of making only the truth that is intrinsic and devout 
seem in the end to matter. 

Midway in the forties, as the Apologia tells us, twenty years that is before it was written, Newman left Oxford 



and the Anglican Church for the Church in which he died. Later portraits make us realise him best in his robes 
as a Cardinal, as he may be seen in the National Portrait Gallery, or in the striking picture by Millais (now in the 
Duke of Norfolk’s collection). There is one delightful earlier portrait too, which shows him with a peculiarly 
radiant face, full of charm and serene expectancy; and with it we may associate these lines of his—sincere 
expression of one who was in all his earthly and heavenly pilgrimage a truth-seeker, heart and soul: 


“When I would search the truths that in me burn, 
And mould them into rule and argument, 

A hundred reasoners cried,—’Hast thou to learn 
Those dreams are scatter’d now, those fires are spent?’ 
And, did I mount to simpler thoughts, and try 
Some theme of peace, ‘twas still the same reply. 
Perplex’d, I hoped my heart was pure of guile, 

But judged me weak in wit, to disagree; 

But now, I see that men are mad awhile, 

‘Tis the old history—Truth without a home, 

Despised and slain, then rising from the tomb.” 


The following is a list of the chief works of Cardinal Newman:— 

The Arians of the Fourth Century, 1833; 29 Tracts to Tracts for the Times, 1834-1841; Lyra Apostolica, 1834; 
Elucidations of Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements, 1836; Parochial Sermons, 6 vols., 1837-1842; A Letter to 
the Rev. G. Faussett on Certain Points of Faith and Practice, 1838; Lectures on Justification, 1838; Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day, 1842; Plain Sermons, 1843; Sermons before the University of Oxford, 1843; The Cistercian 
Saints of England, 1844; An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 1845; Loss and Gain, 1848; 
Discourse addressed to Mixed Congregations, 1849; Lectures on Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in 
Catholic Teaching, 1850; Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England, 1851; The Idea of a 
University, 1852; Callista, 1856; Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman, 1864; Apologia pro Vita Sua, 1864; The Dream of 
Gerontius, 1865; Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey on his Eirenicon, 1866; Verses on Various Occasions, 1868; An 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 1870; Letter addressed to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk on Occasion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation, 1875; Meditations and Devotions, 1893. 

Biographies.—By W. Meynell, 1890; by Dr. Wm Barry, 1890; by R. H. Hutton, 1891; Letters and 
Correspondence of J. H. Newman, during his life in the English Church (with a brief autobiography), edited by 
Miss Anne Mozley, 1891; Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman, by Rd. E. A. Abbott, 1892; as a Musician, by E. 
Bellasis, 1892; by A. R. Waller and G. H. S. Burrow, 1901; an Appreciation, by Dr. A. Whyte, 1901; Addresses to 
Cardinal Newman, with his Replies, edited by Rev. W. P. Neville, 1905; by W. Ward (in Ten Personal Studies), 
1908; Newman’s Theology, by Charles Sarolea, 1908; The Authoritative Biography, by Wilfrid P. Ward (based on 
Cardinal Newman’s private journals and correspondence), 1912. 



Part I 

Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation 


I cannot be sorry to have forced Mr. Kingsley to bring out in fulness his charges against me. It is far better that 
he should discharge his thoughts upon me in my lifetime, than after I am dead. Under the circumstances I am 
happy in having the opportunity of reading the worst that can be said of me by a writer who has taken pains with 
his work and is well satisfied with it. I account it a gain to be surveyed from without by one who hates the 
principles which are nearest to my heart, has no personal knowledge of me to set right his misconceptions of my 
doctrine, and who has some motive or other to be as severe with me as he can possibly be. 

And first of all, I beg to compliment him on the motto in his title-page; it is felicitous. A motto should contain, 
as in a nutshell, the contents, or the character, or the drift, or the animus of the writing to which it is prefixed. 
The words which he has taken from me are so apposite as to be almost prophetical. There cannot be a better 
illustration than he thereby affords of the aphorism which I intended them to convey. I said that it is not more 
than an hyperbolical expression to say that in certain cases a lie is the nearest approach to truth. Mr. Kingsley’s 
pamphlet is emphatically one of such cases as are contemplated in that proposition. I really believe, that his 
view of me is about as near an approach to the truth about my writings and doings, as he is capable of taking. He 
has done his worst towards me; but he has also done his best. So far well; but, while I impute to him no malice, 
I unfeignedly think, on the other hand, that, in his invective against me, he as faithfully fulfils the other half of 
the proposition also. 

This is not a mere sharp retort upon Mr. Kingsley, as will be seen, when I come to consider directly the 
subject to which the words of his motto relate. I have enlarged on that subject in various passages of my 
publications; I have said that minds in different states and circumstances cannot understand one another, and 
that in all cases they must be instructed according to their capacity, and, if not taught step by step, they learn 
only so much the less; that children do not apprehend the thoughts of grown people, nor savages the instincts of 
civilization, nor blind men the perceptions of sight, nor pagans the doctrines of Christianity, nor men the 
experiences of Angels. In the same way, there are people of matter-of-fact, prosaic minds, who cannot take in 
the fancies of poets; and others of shallow, inaccurate minds, who cannot take in the ideas of philosophical 
inquirers. In a lecture of mine I have illustrated this phenomenon by the supposed instance of a foreigner, who, 
after reading a commentary on the principles of English Law, does not get nearer to a real apprehension of them 
than to be led to accuse Englishmen of considering that the queen is impeccable and infallible, and that the 
Parliament is omnipotent. Mr. Kingsley has read me from beginning to end in the fashion in which the 
hypothetical Russian read Blackstone; not, I repeat, from malice, but because of his intellectual build. He 
appears to be so constituted as to have no notion of what goes on in minds very different from his own, and 
moreover to be stone-blind to his ignorance. A modest man or a philosopher would have scrupled to treat with 
scorn and scoffing, as Mr. Kingsley does in my own instance, principles and convictions, even if he did not 
acquiesce in them himself, which had been held so widely and for so long—the beliefs and devotions and 
customs which have been the religious life of millions upon millions of Christians for nearly twenty centuries— 
for this in fact is the task on which he is spending his pains. Had he been a man of large or cautious mind, he 
would not have taken it for granted that cultivation must lead every one to see things precisely as he sees them 
himself. But the narrow-minded are the more prejudiced by very reason of their narrowness. The apostle bids us 
“in malice be children, but in understanding be men.” I am glad to recognise in Mr. Kingsley an illustration of 
the first half of this precept; but I should not be honest, if I ascribed to him any sort of fulfilment of the second. 

I wish I could speak as favourably either of his drift or of his method of arguing, as I can of his convictions. As 
to his drift, I think its ultimate point is an attack upon the Catholic Religion. It is I indeed, whom he is 
immediately insulting—still, he views me only as a representative, and on the whole a fair one, of a class or caste 
of men, to whom, conscious as I am of my own integrity, I ascribe an excellence superior to mine. He desires to 
impress upon the public mind the conviction that I am a crafty, scheming man, simply untrustworthy; that, in 
becoming a Catholic, I have just found my right place; that I do but justify and am properly interpreted by the 



common English notion of Roman casuists and confessors; that I was secretly a Catholic when I was openly 
professing to be a clergyman of the Established Church; that so far from bringing, by means of my conversion, 
when at length it openly took place, any strength to the Catholic cause, I am really a burden to it—an additional 
evidence of the fact, that to be a pure, german, genuine Catholic, a man must be either a knave or a fool. 

These last words bring me to Mr. Kingsley’s method of disputation, which I must criticise with much severity;— 
in his drift he does but follow the ordinary beat of controversy, but in his mode of arguing he is actually 
dishonest. 

He says that I am either a knave or a fool, and (as we shall see by and by) he is not quite sure which, probably 
both. He tells his readers that on one occasion he said that he had fears I should “end in one or other of two 
misfortunes.” “He would either,” he continues, “destroy his own sense of honesty, i.e. conscious truthfulness— 
and become a dishonest person; or he would destroy his common sense, i.e. unconscious truthfulness, and 
become the slave and puppet seemingly of his own logic, really of his own fancy.... I thought for years past that 
he had become the former; I now see that he has become the latter.” (p. 20). Again, “When I read these outrages 
upon common sense, what wonder if I said to myself, ‘This man cannot believe what he is saying?’” (p. 26). Such 
has been Mr. Kingsley’s state of mind till lately, but now he considers that I am possessed with a spirit of 
“almost boundless silliness,” of “simple credulity, the child of scepticism,” of “absurdity” (p. 41), of a “self- 
deception which has become a sort of frantic honesty” (p. 26). And as to his fundamental reason for this change, 
he tells us, he really does not know what it is (p. 44). However, let the reason be what it will, its upshot is 
intelligible enough. He is enabled at once, by this professed change of judgment about me, to put forward one of 
these alternatives, yet to keep the other in reserve;—and this he actually does. He need not commit himself to a 
definite accusation against me, such as requires definite proof and admits of definite refutation; for he has two 
strings to his bow;—when he is thrown off his balance on the one leg, he can recover himself by the use of the 
other. If I demonstrate that I am not a knave, he may exclaim, “Oh, but you are a fool!” and when I demonstrate 
that I am not a fool, he may turn round and retort, “Well, then, you are a knave.” I have no objection to reply to 
his arguments in behalf of either alternative, but I should have been better pleased to have been allowed to take 
them one at a time. 

But I have not yet done full justice to the method of disputation, which Mr. Kingsley thinks it right to adopt. 
Observe this first:—He means by a man who is “silly” not a man who is to be pitied, but a man who is to be 
abhorred. He means a man who is not simply weak and incapable, but a moral leper; a man who, if not a knave, 
has everything bad about him except knavery; nay, rather, has together with every other worst vice, a spice of 
knavery to boot. His simpleton is one who has become such, in judgment for his having once been a knave. His 
simpleton is not a born fool, but a self-made idiot, one who has drugged and abused himself into a shameless 
depravity; one, who, without any misgiving or remorse, is guilty of drivelling superstition, of reckless violation 
of sacred things, of fanatical excesses, of passionate inanities, of unmanly audacious tyranny over the weak, 
meriting the wrath of fathers and brothers. This is that milder judgment, which he seems to pride himself upon 
as so much charity; and, as he expresses it, he “does not know” why. This is what he really meant in his letter to 
me of January 14, when he withdrew his charge of my being dishonest. He said, “The tone of your letters, even 
more than their language, makes me feel, to my very deep pleasure,”— what? that you have gambled away your 
reason, that you are an intellectual sot, that you are a fool in a frenzy. And in his pamphlet, he gives us this 
explanation why he did not say this to my face, viz. that he had been told that I was “in weak health,” and was 
“averse to controversy,” (pp. 6 and 8). He “felt some regret for having disturbed me.” 

But I pass on from these multiform imputations, and confine myself to this one consideration, viz. that he 
has made any fresh imputation upon me at all. He gave up the charge of knavery; well and good: but where was 
the logical necessity of his bringing another? I am sitting at home without a thought of Mr. Kingsley; he 
wantonly breaks in upon me with the charge that I had “informed” the world “that Truth for its own sake need 
not and on the whole ought not to be a virtue with the Roman clergy.” When challenged on the point he cannot 
bring a fragment of evidence in proof of his assertion, and he is convicted of false witness by the voice of the 
world. Well, I should have thought that he had now nothing whatever more to do. “Vain man!” he seems to 



make answer, “what simplicity in you to think so! If you have not broken one commandment, let us see whether 
we cannot convict you of the breach of another. If you are not a swindler or forger, you are guilty of arson or 
burglary. By hook or by crook you shall not escape. Are you to suffer or I? What does it matter to you who are 
going off the stage, to receive a slight additional daub upon a character so deeply stained already? But think of 
me, the immaculate lover of Truth, so observant (as I have told you p. 8) of ‘hault courage and strict honour,’— 
and (aside)— ’and not as this publican’—do you think I can let you go scot free instead of myself? No; noblesse 
oblige. Go to the shades, old man, and boast that Achilles sent you thither.” 

But I have not even yet done with Mr. Kingsley’s method of disputation. Observe secondly:—when a man is 
said to be a knave or a fool, it is commonly meant that he is either the one or the other; and that,—either in the 
sense that the hypothesis of his being a fool is too absurd to be entertained; or, again, as a sort of contemptuous 
acquittal of one, who after all has not wit enough to be wicked. But this is not at all what Mr. Kingsley proposes 
to himself in the antithesis which he suggests to his readers. Though he speaks of me as an utter dotard and 
fanatic, yet all along, from the beginning of his pamphlet to the end, he insinuates, he proves from my writings, 
and at length in his last pages he openly pronounces, that after all he was right at first, in thinking me a 
conscious liar and deceiver. 

Now I wish to dwell on this point. It cannot be doubted, I say, that, in spite of his professing to consider me as 
a dotard and driveller, on the ground of his having given up the notion of my being a knave, yet it is the very 
staple of his pamphlet that a knave after all I must be. By insinuation, or by implication, or by question, or by 
irony, or by sneer, or by parable, he enforces again and again a conclusion which he does not categorically 
enunciate. 

For instance (l) P. 14. “I know that men used to suspect Dr. Newman, I have been inclined to do so myself, of 
writing a whole sermon ... for the sake of one single passing hint, one phrase, one epithet, one little barbed 
arrow which ... he delivered unheeded, as with his finger tip, to the very heart of an initiated hearer, never to be 
withdrawn again.” 

(2) P. 15. “How was I to know that the preacher, who had the reputation of being the most acute man of his 
generation, and of having a specially intimate acquaintance with the weaknesses of the human heart, was 
utterly blind to the broad meaning and the plain practical result of a sermon like this, delivered before fanatic 
and hot-headed young men, who hung upon his every word? That he did not foresee that they would think that 
they obeyed him, by becoming affected, artificial, sly, shifty, ready for concealments and equivocations ?” 

(3) P. 17. “No one would have suspected him to be a dishonest man, if he had not perversely chosen to 
assume a style which (as he himself confesses) the world always associates with dishonesty.” 

(4) Pp. 29, 30. “If he will indulge in subtle paradoxes, in rhetorical exaggerations; if, whenever he touches on 
the question of truth and honesty, he will take a perverse pleasure in saying something shocking to plain 
English notions, he must take the consequences of his own eccentricities.” 

(5) P- 34 - “At which most of my readers will be inclined to cry: ‘Let Dr. Newman alone, after that.... He had a 
human reason once, no doubt: but he has gambled it away.’... True: so true, etc.” 

(6) P. 34. He continues: “I should never have written these pages, save because it was my duty to show the 
world, if not Dr. Newman, how the mistake (!) of his not caring for truth arose.” 

(7) P- 37- “And this is the man, who when accused of countenancing falsehood, puts on first a tone of plaintive 
(!) and startled innocence, and then one of smug self-satisfaction—as who should ask, ‘What have I said? What 
have I done? Why am I on my trial?”’ 

(8) P. 40. “What Dr. Newman teaches is clear at last, and I see now how deeply I have wronged him. So far 
from thinking truth for its own sake to be no virtue, he considers it a virtue so lofty as to be unattainable by 
man.” 

( 9 ) P- 43 - “There is no use in wasting words on this ‘economical’ statement of Dr. Newman’s. I shall only say 
that there are people in the world whom it is very difficult to help. As soon as they are got out of one scrape, they 
walk straight into another.” 



(10) P. 43. “Dr. Newman has shown ‘wisdom’ enough of that serpentine type which is his professed ideal.... 
Yes, Dr. Newman is a very economical person.” 

(11) P. 44. “Dr. Newman tries, by cunning sleight-of-hand logic, to prove that I did not believe the accusation 
when I made it.” 

(12) P. 45. “These are hard words. If Dr. Newman shall complain of them, I can only remind him of the fate 
which befel the stork caught among the cranes, even though the stork had not done all he could to make himself 
like a crane, as Dr. Newman has, by ‘economising’ on the very title-page of his pamphlet.” 

These last words bring us to another and far worse instance of these slanderous assaults upon me, but its 
place is in a subsequent page. 

Now it may be asked of me, “Well, why should not Mr. Kingsley take a course such as this? It was his original 
assertion that Dr. Newman was a professed liar, and a patron of lies; he spoke somewhat at random, granted; 
but now he has got up his references and he is proving, not perhaps the very thing which he said at first, but 
something very like it, and to say the least quite as bad. He is now only aiming to justify morally his original 
assertion; why is he not at liberty to do so?” 

Why should he not now insinuate that I am a liar and a knave! he had of course a perfect right to make such a 
charge, if he chose; he might have said, “I was virtually right, and here is the proof of it,” but this he has not 
done, but on the contrary has professed that he no longer draws from my works, as he did before, the inference 
of my dishonesty. He says distinctly, p. 26, “When I read these outrages upon common sense, what wonder if I 
said to myself, ‘This man cannot believe what he is saying?’ I believe I was wrong” And in p. 31, “I said, This 
man has no real care for truth. Truth for its own sake is no virtue in his eyes, and he teaches that it need not be. 
I do not say that now.” And in p. 41, “I do not call this conscious dishonesty; the man who wrote that sermon 
was already past the possibility of such a sin.” 

Why should he not ! because it is on the ground of my not being a knave that he calls me a fool; adding to the 
words just quoted, “[My readers] have fallen perhaps into the prevailing superstition that cleverness is 
synonymous with wisdom. They cannot believe that (as is too certain) great literary and even barristerial ability 
may co-exist with almost boundless silliness.” 

Why should he not\ because he has taken credit to himself for that high feeling of honour which refuses to 
withdraw a concession which once has been made; though (wonderful to say!), at the very time that he is 
recording this magnanimous resolution, he lets it out of the bag that his relinquishment of it is only a 
profession and a pretence; for he says, p. 8: “I have accepted Dr. Newman’s denial that [the Sermon] means 
what I thought it did; and heaven forbid” (oh!) “that I should withdraw my word once given, at whatever 
disadvantage to myself.” Disadvantage! but nothing can be advantageous to him which is untrue; therefore in 
proclaiming that the concession of my honesty is a disadvantage to him, he thereby implies unequivocally that 
there is some probability still, that I am dishonest. He goes on, “I am informed by those from whose judgment 
on such points there is no appeal, that ‘en hault courage,’ and strict honour, I am also precluded, by the terms of 
my explanation, from using any other of Dr. Newman’s past writings to prove my assertion.” And then, “I have 
declared Dr. Newman to have been an honest man up to the 1st of February, 1864; it was, as I shall show, only 
Dr. Newman’s fault that I ever thought him to be anything else. It depends entirely on Dr. Newman whether he 
shall sustain the reputation which he has so recently acquired,” (by diploma of course from Mr. Kingsley.) “If I 
give him thereby a fresh advantage in this argument, he is most welcome to it. He needs, it seems to me, as 
many advantages as possible.” 

What a princely mind! How loyal to his rash promise, how delicate towards the subject of it, how 
conscientious in his interpretation of it! I have no thought of irreverence towards a Scripture Saint, who was 
actuated by a very different spirit from Mr. Kingsley’s, but somehow since I read his pamphlet words have been 
running in my head, which I find in the Douay version thus; “Thou hast also with thee Semei the son of Gera, 
who cursed me with a grievous curse when I went to the camp, but I swore to him, saying, I will not kill thee 
with the sword. Do not thou hold him guiltless. But thou art a wise man and knowest what to do with him, and 
thou shalt bring down his grey hairs with blood to hell.” 



Now I ask, Why could not Mr. Kingsley be open? If he intended still to arraign me on the charge of lying, why 
could he not say so as a man? Why must he insinuate, question, imply, and use sneering and irony, as if longing 
to touch a forbidden fruit, which still he was afraid would burn his fingers, if he did so? Why must he “palter in 
a double sense,” and blow hot and cold in one breath? He first said he considered me a patron of lying; well, he 
changed his opinion; and as to the logical ground of this change, he said that, if any one asked him what it was, 
he could only answer that he really did not know. Why could not he change back again, and say he did not know 
why? He had quite a right to do so; and then his conduct would have been so far straightforward and 
unexceptionable. But no;—in the very act of professing to believe in my sincerity, he takes care to show the 
world that it is a profession and nothing more. That very proceeding which at p. 15 he lays to my charge 
(whereas I detest it), of avowing one thing and thinking another, that proceeding he here exemplifies himself; 
and yet, while indulging in practices as offensive as this, he ventures to speak of his sensitive admiration of 
“hault courage and strict honour!” “I forgive you, Sir Knight,” says the heroine in the Romance, “I forgive you as 
a Christian.” “That means,” said Wamba, “that she does not forgive him at all.” Mr. Kingsley’s word of honour is 
about as valuable as in the jester’s opinion was the Christian charity of Rowena. But here we are brought to a 
further specimen of Mr. Kingsley’s method of disputation, and having duly exhibited it, I shall have done with 
him. 

It is his last, and he has intentionally reserved it for his last. Let it be recollected that he professed to absolve 
me from his original charge of dishonesty up to February 1. And further, he implies that, at the time when he 
was writing, I had not yet involved myself in any fresh acts suggestive of that sin. He says that I have had a 
great escape of conviction, that he hopes I shall take warning, and act more cautiously. “It depends entirely,” he 
says, “on Dr. Newman, whether he shall sustain the reputation which he has so recently acquired” (p. 8). Thus, 
in Mr. Kingsley’s judgment, I was then, when he wrote these words, still innocent of dishonesty, for a man 
cannot sustain what he actually has not got; only he could not be sure of my future. Could not be sure! Why at 
this very time he had already noted down valid proofs, as he thought them, that I had already forfeited the 
character which he contemptuously accorded to me. He had cautiously said “up to February 1st,” in order to 
reserve the title-page and last three pages of my pamphlet, which were not published till February 12th, and out 
of these four pages, which he had not whitewashed, he had already forged charges against me of dishonesty at 
the very time that he implied that as yet there was nothing against me. When he gave me that plenary 
condonation, as it seemed to be, he had already done his best that I should never enjoy it. He knew well at p. 8, 
what he meant to say at pp. 44 and 45. At best indeed I was only out upon ticket of leave; but that ticket was a 
pretence; he had made it forfeit when he gave it. But he did not say so at once, first, because between p. 8 and p. 
44 he meant to talk a great deal about my idiotcy and my frenzy, which would have been simply out of place, had 
he proved me too soon to be a knave again; and next, because he meant to exhaust all those insinuations about 
my knavery in the past, which “strict honour” did not permit him to countenance, in order thereby to give colour 
and force to his direct charges of knavery in the present, which “strict honour” did permit him to handsel. So in 
the fifth act he gave a start, and found to his horror that, in my miserable four pages, I had committed the 
“enormity” of an “economy,” which in matter of fact he had got by heart before he began the play. Nay, he 
suddenly found two, three, and (for what he knew) as many as four profligate economies in that title-page and 
those Reflections, and he uses the language of distress and perplexity at this appalling discovery. 

Now why this coup de theatre ? The reason soon breaks on us. Up to February 1, he could not categorically 
arraign me for lying, and therefore could not involve me (as was so necessary for his case), in the popular 
abhorrence which is felt for the casuists of Rome: but, as soon as ever he could openly and directly pronounce 
(saving his “hault courage and strict honour”) that I am guilty of three or four new economies, then at once I am 
made to bear, not only my own sins, but the sins of other people also, and, though I have been condoned the 
knavery of my antecedents, I am guilty of the knavery of a whole priesthood instead. So the hour of doom for 
Semei is come, and the wise man knows what to do with him;—he is down upon me with the odious names of 
“St. Alfonso da Liguori,” and “Scavini” and “Neyraguet,” and “the Romish moralists,” and their “compeers and 
pupils,” and I am at once merged and whirled away in the gulph of notorious quibblers, and hypocrites, and 
rogues. 



But we have not even yet got at the real object of the stroke, thus reserved for his finale. I really feel sad for 
what I am obliged now to say. I am in warfare with him, but I wish him no ill;—it is very difficult to get up 
resentment towards persons whom one has never seen. It is easy enough to be irritated with friends or foes, vis- 
a-vis; but, though I am writing with all my heart against what he has said of me, I am not conscious of personal 
unkindness towards himself. I think it necessary to write as I am writing, for my own sake, and for the sake of 
the Catholic priesthood; but I wish to impute nothing worse to Kingsley than that he has been furiously carried 
away by his feelings. But what shall I say of the upshot of all this talk of my economies and equivocations and 
the like? What is the precise work which it is directed to effect? I am at war with him; but there is such a thing 
as legitimate warfare: war has its laws; there are things which may fairly be done, and things which may not be 
done. I say it with shame and with stern sorrow;—he has attempted a great transgression; he has attempted (as I 
may call it) to poison the wells. I will quote him and explain what I mean. 

“Dr. Newman tries, by cunning sleight-of-hand logic, to prove that I did not believe the accusation when I 
made it. Therein he is mistaken. I did believe it, and I believed also his indignant denial. But when he goes on to 
ask with sneers, why I should believe his denial, if I did not consider him trustworthy in the first instance? I can 
only answer, I really do not know. There is a great deal to be said for that view, now that Dr. Newman has 
become (one must needs suppose) suddenly and since the 1st of February, 1864, a convert to the economic 
views of St. Alfonso da Liguori and his compeers. I am henceforth in doubt and/ear, as much as any honest man 
can be, concerning every word Dr. Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall not be the dupe of some 
cunning equivocation, of one of the three kinds laid down as permissible by the blessed Alfonso da Liguori and 
his pupils, even when confirmed by an oath, because ‘then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow him to 
deceive himself?’ ... It is admissible, therefore, to use words and sentences which have a double signification, 
and leave the hapless hearer to take which of them he may choose. What proof have I, then, that by ‘mean it? I 
never said it!’ Dr. Newman does not signify, I did not say it, but I did mean it?”—Pp. 44, 45. 

Now these insinuations and questions shall be answered in their proper places; here I will but say that I scorn 
and detest lying, and quibbling, and double-tongued practice, and slyness, and cunning, and smoothness, and 
cant, and pretence, quite as much as any Protestants hate them; and I pray to be kept from the snare of them. 
But all this is just now by the bye; my present subject is Mr. Kingsley; what I insist upon here, now that I am 
bringing this portion of my discussion to a close, is this unmanly attempt of his, in his concluding pages, to cut 
the ground from under my feet;—to poison by anticipation the public mind against me, John Henry Newman, 
and to infuse into the imaginations of my readers, suspicion and mistrust of everything that I may say in reply 
to him. This I call poisoning the wells. 

“I am henceforth in doubt and fear,” he says, “as much as any honest man can be, concerning every word Dr. 
Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall not be the dupe of some cunning equivocation? ... What proof 
have I, that by ‘mean it? I never said it!’ Dr. Newman does not signify, ‘I did not say it, but I did mean it’?” 

Well, I can only say, that, if his taunt is to take effect, I am but wasting my time in saying a word in answer to 
his foul calumnies; and this is precisely what he knows and intends to be its fruit. I can hardly get myself to 
protest against a method of controversy so base and cruel, lest in doing so, I should be violating my self-respect 
and self-possession; but most base and most cruel it is. We all know how our imagination runs away with us, 
how suddenly and at what a pace;—the saying, “Caesar’s wife should not be suspected,” is an instance of what I 
mean. The habitual prejudice, the humour of the moment, is the turning-point which leads us to read a defence 
in a good sense or a bad. We interpret it by our antecedent impressions. The very same sentiments, according as 
our jealousy is or is not awake, or our aversion stimulated, are tokens of truth or of dissimulation and pretence. 
There is a story of a sane person being by mistake shut up in the wards of a lunatic asylum, and that, when he 
pleaded his cause to some strangers visiting the establishment, the only remark he elicited in answer was, “How 
naturally he talks! you would think he was in his senses.” Controversies should be decided by the reason; is it 
legitimate warfare to appeal to the misgivings of the public mind and to its dislikings? Anyhow, if Mr. Kingsley 
is able thus to practise upon my readers, the more I succeed, the less will be my success. If I am natural, he will 
tell them, “Ars est celare artem;” if I am convincing, he will suggest that I am an able logician; if I show warmth, 
I am acting the indignant innocent; if I am calm, I am thereby detected as a smooth hypocrite; if I clear up 



difficulties, I am too plausible and perfect to be true. The more triumphant are my statements, the more certain 
will be my defeat. 

So will it be if Mr. Kingsley succeeds in his manoeuvre; but I do not for an instant believe that he will. 
Whatever judgment my readers may eventually form of me from these pages, I am confident that they will 
believe me in what I shall say in the course of them. I have no misgiving it all, that they will be ungenerous or 
harsh with a man who has been so long before the eyes of the world; who has so many to speak of him from 
personal knowledge; whose natural impulse it has ever been to speak out; who has ever spoken too much rather 
than too little; who would have saved himself many a scrape, if he had been wise enough to hold his tongue; 
who has ever been fair to the doctrines and arguments of his opponents; who has never slurred over facts and 
reasonings which told against himself; who has never given his name or authority to proofs which he thought 
unsound, or to testimony which he did not think at least plausible; who has never shrunk from confessing a 
fault when he felt that he had committed one; who has ever consulted for others more than for himself; who 
has given up much that he loved and prized and could have retained, but that he loved honesty better than 
name, and truth better than dear friends. 

And now I am in a train of thought higher and more serene than any which slanders can disturb. Away with you, 
Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space. Your name shall occur again as little as I can help, in the course of these pages. 
I shall henceforth occupy myself not with you, but with your charges. 



Part II 

True Mode of Meeting Mr. Kingsley 


What shall be the special imputation, against which I shall throw myself in these pages, out of the thousand and 
one which my accuser directs upon me? I mean to confine myself to one, for there is only one about which I 
much care—the charge of untruthfulness. He may cast upon me as many other imputations as he pleases, and 
they may stick on me, as long as they can, in the course of nature. They will fall to the ground in their season. 

And indeed I think the same of the charge of untruthfulness, and I select it from the rest, not because it is 
more formidable, but because it is more serious. Like the rest, it may disfigure me for a time, but it will not 
stain: Archbishop Whately used to say, “Throw dirt enough, and some will stick;” well, will stick, but not stain. I 
think he used to mean “stain,” and I do not agree with him. Some dirt sticks longer than other dirt; but no dirt is 
immortal. According to the old saying, Praevalebit Veritas. There are virtues indeed, which the world is not fitted 
to judge about or to uphold, such as faith, hope, and charity: but it can judge about truthfulness; it can judge 
about the natural virtues, and truthfulness is one of them. Natural virtues may also become supernatural; 
truthfulness is such; but that does not withdraw it from the jurisdiction of mankind at large. It may be more 
difficult in this or that particular case for men to take cognizance of it, as it may be difficult for the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at Westminster to try a case fairly which took place in Hindoostan; but that is a question of 
capacity, not of right. Mankind has the right to judge of truthfulness in the case of a Catholic, as in the case of a 
Protestant, of an Italian, or of a Chinese. I have never doubted, that in my hour, in God’s hour, my avenger will 
appear, and the world will acquit me of untruthfulness, even though it be not while I live. 

Still more confident am I of such eventual acquittal, seeing that my judges are my own countrymen. I think, 
indeed, Englishmen the most suspicious and touchy of mankind; I think them unreasonable and unjust in their 
seasons of excitement; but I had rather be an Englishman (as in fact I am) than belong to any other race under 
heaven. They are as generous, as they are hasty and burly; and their repentance for their injustice is greater than 
their sin. 

For twenty years and more I have borne an imputation, of which I am at least as sensitive, who am the object 
of it, as they can be, who are only the judges. I have not set myself to remove it, first, because I never have had 
an opening to speak, and, next, because I never saw in them the disposition to hear. I have wished to appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober. When shall I pronounce him to be himself again? If I may judge from the 
tone of the public press, which represents the public voice, I have great reason to take heart at this time. I have 
been treated by contemporary critics in this controversy with great fairness and gentleness, and I am grateful to 
them for it. However, the decision of the time and mode of my defence has been taken out of my hands; and I 
am thankful that it has been so. I am bound now as a duty to myself, to the Catholic cause, to the Catholic 
priesthood, to give account of myself without any delay, when I am so rudely and circumstantially charged with 
untruthfulness. I accept the challenge; I shall do my best to meet it, and I shall be content when I have done so. 

I confine myself then, in these pages, to the charge of untruthfulness; and I hereby cart away, as so much 
rubbish, the impertinences, with which the pamphlet of Accusation swarms. I shall not think it necessary here 
to examine, whether I am “worked into a pitch of confusion,” or have “carried self-deception to perfection,” or 
am “anxious to show my credulity,” or am “in a morbid state of mind,” or “hunger for nonsense as my food,” or 
“indulge in subtle paradoxes” and “rhetorical exaggerations,” or have “eccentricities” or teach in a style “utterly 
beyond” my accuser’s “comprehension,” or create in him “blank astonishment,” or “exalt the magical powers of 
my Church,” or have “unconsciously committed myself to a statement which strikes at the root of all morality,” 
or “look down on the Protestant gentry as without hope of heaven,” or “had better be sent to the furthest” 
Catholic “mission among the savages of the South seas,” than “to teach in an Irish Catholic University,” or have 
“gambled away my reason,” or adopt “sophistries,” or have published “sophisms piled upon sophisms,” or have 
in my sermons “culminating wonders,” or have a “seemingly sceptical method,” or have “barristerial ability” and 
“almost boundless silliness,” or “make great mistakes,” or am “a subtle dialectician,” or perhaps have “lost my 
temper,” or “misquote Scripture,” or am “antiscriptural,” or “border very closely on the Pelagian heresy.”—Pp. 5, 



7, 26, 29 - 34 , 37 , 38, 4 b 43 , 44 , 48 . 

These all are impertinences; and the list is so long that I am almost sorry to have given them room which 
might be better used. However, there they are, or at least a portion of them; and having noticed them thus 
much, I shall notice them no more. 

Coming then to the subject, which is to furnish the staple of my publication, the question of my truthfulness, I 
first direct attention to the passage which the Act of Accusation contains at p. 8 and p. 42 .1 shall give my reason 
presently, why I begin with it. 

My accuser is speaking of my sermon on Wisdom and Innocence, and he says, “It must be remembered 
always that it is not a Protestant, but a Romish sermon.”—P. 8. 

Then at p. 42 he continues, “Dr. Newman does not apply to it that epithet. He called it in his letter to me of the 
7th of January (published by him) a ‘Protestant’ one. I remarked that, but considered it a mere slip of the pen. 
Besides, I have now nothing to say to that letter. It is to his ‘Reflections,’ in p. 32, which are open ground to me, 
that I refer. In them he deliberately repeats the epithet ‘Protestant:’ only he, in an utterly imaginary 
conversation, puts it into my mouth, ‘which you preached when a Protestant.’ I call the man who preached that 
Sermon a Protestant? I should have sooner called him a Buddhist. At that very time he was teaching his 
disciples to scorn and repudiate that name of Protestant, under which, for some reason or other, he now finds it 
convenient to take shelter. If he forgets, the world does not, the famous article in the Bidtish Critic (the then 
organ of his party), of three years before, July 1841, which, after denouncing the name of Protestant, declared 
the object of the party to be none other than the ‘unprotestantising’ the English Church.” 

In this passage my accuser asserts or implies, 1, that the sermon, on which he originally grounded his slander 
against me in the January No. of the magazine, was really and in matter of fact a “Romish” Sermon; 2, that I 
ought in my pamphlet to have acknowledged this fact; 3, that I didn’t. 4, That I actually called it instead a 
Protestant Sermon. 5, That at the time when I published it, twenty years ago, I should have denied that it was a 
Protestant sermon. 6, By consequence, I should in that denial have avowed that it was a “Romish” Sermon; 7, 
and therefore, not only, when I was in the Established Church, was I guilty of the dishonesty of preaching what 
at the time I knew to be a “Romish” Sermon, but now too, in 1864 ,1 have committed the additional dishonesty 
of calling it a Protestant sermon. If my accuser does not mean this, I submit to such reparation as I owe him for 
my mistake, but I cannot make out that he means anything else. 

Here are two main points to be considered; 1 ,1 in 1864 have called it a Protestant Sermon. 2, He in 1844 and 
now has styled it a Popish Sermon. Let me take these two points separately. 

1. Certainly, when I was in the English Church, I did disown the word “Protestant,” and that, even at an earlier 
date than my accuser names; but just let us see whether this fact is anything at all to the purpose of his 
accusation. Last January 7th I spoke to this effect: “How can you prove that Father Newman informs us of a 
certain thing about the Roman Clergy,” by referring to & Protestant sermon of the Vicar of St. Mary’s? My 
accuser answers me thus: “There’s a quibble! why, Pi'otestant is not the word which you would have used when 
at St. Mary’s, and yet you use it now!” Very true; I do; but what on earth does this matter to my argument ? how 
does this word “Protestant,” which I used, tend in any degree to make my argument a quibble? What word 
should I have used twenty years ago instead of “Protestant?” “Roman” or “Romish?” by no manner of means. 

My accuser indeed says that “it must always be remembered that it is not a Protestant but a Romish sermon.” 
He implies, and, I suppose, he thinks, that not to be a Protestant is to be a Roman; he may say so, if he pleases, 
but so did not say that large body who have been called by the name of Tractarians, as all the world knows. The 
movement proceeded on the very basis of denying that position which my accuser takes for granted that I 
allowed. It ever said, and it says now, that there is something between Protestant and Romish; that there is a 
“Via Media” which is neither the one nor the other. Had I been asked twenty years ago, what the doctrine of the 
Established Church was, I should have answered, “Neither Romish nor Protestant, but ‘Anglican’ or ‘Anglo- 
catholic.’” I should never have granted that the sermon was Romish; I should have denied, and that with an 
internal denial, quite as much as I do now, that it was a Roman or Romish sermon. Well then, substitute the 



word “Anglican” or “Anglo-catholic” for “Protestant” in my question, and see if the argument is a bit the worse 
for it—thus: “How can you prove that Father Newman informs us a certain thing about the Roman Clergy, by 
referring to an Anglican or Anglo-catholic Sermon of the Vicar of St. Mary’s?” The cogency of the argument 
remains just where it was. What have I gained in the argument, what has he lost, by my having said, not “an 
Anglican Sermon,” but “a Protestant Sermon?” What dust then is he throwing into our eyes! 

For instance: in 1844 I lived at Littlemore; two or three miles distant from Oxford; and Littlemore lies in 
three, perhaps in four, distinct parishes, so that of particular houses it is difficult to say, whether they are in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, or in Cowley, or in Iffley, or in Sandford, the line of demarcation running even through them. 
Now, supposing I were to say in 1864, that “twenty years ago I did not live in Oxford, because I lived out at 
Littlemore, in the parish of Cowley;” and if upon this there were letters of mine produced dated Littlemore, 
1844, in one of which I said that “I lived, not in Cowley, but at Littlemore, in St. Mary’s parish,” how would that 
prove that I contradicted myself, and that therefore after all I must be supposed to have been living in Oxford in 
1844? The utmost that would be proved by the discrepancy, such as it was, would be, that there was some 
confusion either in me, or in the state of the fact as to the limits of the parishes. There would be no confusion 
about the place or spot of my residence. I should be saying in 1864, “I did not live in Oxford twenty years ago, 
because I lived at Littlemore in the Parish of Cowley.” I should have been saying in 1844, “I do not live in 
Oxford, because I live in St. Mary’s, Littlemore.” In either case I should be saying that my habitat in 1844 was 
not Oxford, but Littlemore; and I should be giving the same reason for it. I should be proving an alibi. I should 
be naming the same place for the alibi; but twenty years ago I should have spoken of it as St. Mary’s, Littlemore, 
and to-day I should have spoken of it as Littlemore in the Parish of Cowley. 

And so as to my Sermon; in January, 1864, I called it a Pi'otestant sermon, and not a Roman; but in 1844 I 
should, if asked, have called it an Anglican sermon, and not a Roman. In both cases I should have denied that it 
was Roman, and that on the ground of its being something else; though I should have called that something 
else, then by one name, now by another. The doctrine of the Via Media is a fact, whatever name we give to it; I, 
as a Roman Priest, find it more natural and usual to call it Protestant: I, as all Oxford Vicar, thought it more 
exact to call it Anglican; but, whatever I then called it, and whatever I now call it, I mean one and the same 
object by my name, and therefore not another object—viz. not the Roman Church. The argument, I repeat, is 
sound, whether the Via Media and the Vicar of St. Mary’s be called Anglican or Protestant. 

This is a specimen of what my accuser means by my “economies;” nay, it is actually one of those special two, 
three, or four, committed after February 1, which he thinks sufficient to connect me with the shifty casuists and 
the double-dealing moralists, as he considers them, of the Catholic Church. What a “Much ado about nothing!” 

2. But, whether or not he can prove that I in 1864 have committed any logical fault in calling my Sermon on 
Wisdom and Innocence a Protestant Sermon, he is and has been all along, most firm in the belief himself that a 
Romish sermon it is; and this is the point on which I wish specially to insist. It is for this cause that I made the 
above extract from his pamphlet, not merely in order to answer him, though, when I had made it, I could not 
pass by the attack on me which it contains. I shall notice his charges one by one by and by; but I have made this 
extract here in order to insist and to dwell on this phenomenon—viz. that he does consider it an undeniable fact, 
that the sermon is “Romish,”—meaning by “Romish” not “savouring of Romish doctrine” merely, but “the work 
of a real Romanist, of a conscious Romanist.” This belief it is which leads him to be so severe on me, for now 
calling it “Protestant.” He thinks that, whether I have committed any logical self-contradiction or not, I am very 
well aware that, when I wrote it, I ought to have been elsewhere, that I was a conscious Romanist, teaching 
Romanism;—or if he does not believe this himself, he wishes others to think so, which comes to the same thing; 
certainly I prefer to consider that he thinks so himself, but, if he likes the other hypothesis better, he is welcome 
to it. 

He believes then so firmly that the sermon was a “Romish Sermon,” that he pointedly takes it for granted, 
before he has adduced a syllable of proof of the matter of fact. He starts by saying that it is a fact to be 
“remembered.” “It must be remembered always,” he says, “that it is not a Protestant, but a Romish Sermon,” (p. 
8). Its Romish parentage is a great truth for the memory, not a thesis for inquiry. Merely to refer his readers to 
the sermon is, he considers, to secure them on his side. Hence it is that, in his letter of January 18, he said to 



me, “It seems to me, that, by referring publicly to the Sermon on which my allegations are founded, I have given 
every one an opportunity of judging of their injustice,” that is, an opportunity of seeing that they are 
transparently just. The notion of there being a Via Media, held all along by a large party in the Anglican Church, 
and now at least not less than at any former time, is too subtle for his intellect. Accordingly, he thinks it was an 
allowable figure of speech—not more, I suppose, than an “hyperbole”—when referring to a sermon of the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s in the magazine, to say that it was the writing of a Roman priest; and as to serious arguments to 
prove the point, why, they may indeed be necessary, as a matter of form, in an act of accusation, such as his 
pamphlet, but they are superfluous to the good sense of any one who will only just look into the matter himself. 

Now, with respect to the so-called arguments which he ventures to put forward in proof that the sermon is 
Romish, I shall answer them, together with all his other arguments, in the latter portion of this reply; here I do 
but draw the attention of the reader, as I have said already, to the phenomenon itself, which he exhibits, of an 
unclouded confidence that the sermon is the writing of a virtual member of the Roman communion, and I do so 
because it has made a great impression on my own mind, and has suggested to me the course that I shall pursue 
in my answer to him. 

I say, he takes it for granted that the Sermon is the writing of a virtual or actual, of a conscious Roman 
Catholic; and is impatient at the very notion of having to prove it. Father Newman and the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
are one and the same: there has been no change of mind in him; what he believed then he believes now, and 
what he believes now he believed then. To dispute this is frivolous; to distinguish between his past self and his 
present is subtlety, and to ask for proof of their identity is seeking opportunity to be sophistical. This writer 
really thinks that he acts a straightforward honest part, when he says “A Catholic Priest informs us in his 
Sermon on Wisdom and Innocence preached at St. Mary’s,” and he thinks that I am the shuffler and quibbler 
when I forbid him to do so. So singular a phenomenon in a man of undoubted ability has struck me forcibly, and 
I shall pursue the train of thought which it opens. 

It is not he alone who entertains, and has entertained, such an opinion of me and my writings. It is the 
impression of large classes of men; the impression twenty years ago and the impression now. There has been a 
general feeling that I was for years where I had no right to be; that I was a “Romanist” in Protestant livery and 
service; that I was doing the work of a hostile church in the bosom of the English Establishment, and knew it, or 
ought to have known it. There was no need of arguing about particular passages in my writings, when the fact 
was so patent, as men thought it to be. 

First it was certain, and I could not myself deny it, that I scouted the name “Protestant.” It was certain again, 
that many of the doctrines which I professed were popularly and generally known as badges of the Roman 
Church, as distinguished from the faith of the Reformation. Next, how could I have come by them? Evidently, I 
had certain friends and advisers who did not appear; there was some underground communication between 
Stonyhurst or Oscott and my rooms at Oriel. Beyond a doubt, I was advocating certain doctrines, not by accident, 
but on an understanding with ecclesiastics of the old religion. Then men went further, and said that I had 
actually been received into that religion, and withal had leave given me to profess myself a Protestant still. 
Others went even further, and gave it out to the world, as a matter of fact, of which they themselves had the 
proof in their hands, that I was actually a Jesuit. And when the opinions which I advocated spread, and younger 
men went further than I, the feeling against me waxed stronger and took a wider range. 

And now indignation arose at the knavery of a conspiracy such as this:—and it became of course all the 
greater, in consequence of its being the received belief of the public at large, that craft and intrigue, such as they 
fancied they beheld with their own eyes, were the very instruments to which the Catholic Church has in these 
last centuries been indebted for her maintenance and extension. 

There was another circumstance still, which increased the irritation and aversion felt by the large classes, of 
whom I have been speaking, as regards the preachers of doctrines, so new to them and so unpalatable; and that 
was, that they developed them in so measured a way. If they were inspired by Roman theologians (and this was 
taken for granted), why did they not speak out at once? Why did they keep the world in such suspense and 
anxiety as to what was coming next, and what was to be the upshot of the whole? Why this reticence, and half¬ 
speaking, and apparent indecision? It was plain that the plan of operations had been carefully mapped out from 



the first, and that these men were cautiously advancing towards its accomplishment, as far as was safe at the 
moment; that their aim and their hope was to carry off a large body with them of the young and the ignorant; 
that they meant gradually to leaven the minds of the rising generation, and to open the gate of that city, of 
which they were the sworn defenders, to the enemy who lay in ambush outside of it. And when in spite of the 
many protestations of the party to the contrary, there was at length an actual movement among their disciples, 
and one went over to Rome, and then another, the worst anticipations and the worst judgments which had been 
formed of them received their justification. And, lastly, when men first had said of me, “You will see, he will go, 
he is only biding his time, he is waiting the word of command from Rome,” and, when after all, after my 
arguments and denunciations of former years, at length I did leave the Anglican Church for the Roman, then 
they said to each other, “It is just as we said: I told you so.” 

This was the state of mind of masses of men twenty years ago, who took no more than an external and 
common-sense view of what was going on. And partly the tradition, partly the effect of that feeling, remains to 
the present time. Certainly I consider that, in my own case, it is the great obstacle in the way of my being 
favourably heard, as at present, when I have to make my defence. Not only am I now a member of a most un- 
English communion, whose great aim is considered to be the extinction of Protestantism and the Protestant 
Church, and whose means of attack are popularly supposed to be unscrupulous cunning and deceit, but besides, 
how came I originally to have any relations with the Church of Rome at all? did I, or my opinions, drop from the 
sky? how came I, in Oxford, in gremio Universitatis, to present myself to the eyes of men in that full-blown 
investiture of Popery? How could I dare, how could I have the conscience, with warnings, with prophecies, with 
accusations against me, to persevere in a path which steadily advanced towards, which ended in, the religion of 
Rome? And how am I now to be trusted, when long ago I was trusted, and was found wanting? 

It is this which is the strength of the case of my accuser against me;—not his arguments in themselves, which 
I shall easily crumble into dust, but the bias of the court. It is the state of the atmosphere; it is the vibration all 
around which will more or less echo his assertion of my dishonesty; it is that prepossession against me, which 
takes it for granted that, when my reasoning is convincing it is only ingenious, and that when my statements are 
unanswerable, there is always something put out of sight or hidden in my sleeve; it is that plausible, but cruel 
conclusion to which men are so apt to jump, that when much is imputed, something must be true, and that it is 
more likely that one should be to blame, than that many should be mistaken in blaming him;—these are the real 
foes which I have to fight, and the auxiliaries to whom my accuser makes his court. 

Well, I must break through this barrier of prejudice against me, if I can; and I think I shall be able to do so. 
When first I read the pamphlet of Accusation, I almost despaired of meeting effectively such a heap of 
misrepresentation and such a vehemence of animosity. What was the good of answering first one point, and 
then another, and going through the whole circle of its abuse; when my answer to the first point would be 
forgotten, as soon as I got to the second? What was the use of bringing out half a hundred separate principles or 
views for the refutation of the separate counts in the indictment, when rejoinders of this sort would but confuse 
and torment the reader by their number and their diversity? What hope was there of condensing into a 
pamphlet of a readable length, matter which ought freely to expand itself into half a dozen volumes? What 
means was there, except the expenditure of interminable pages, to set right even one of that series of “single 
passing hints,” to use my assailant’s own language, which, “as with his finger tip, he had delivered” against me? 

All those separate charges of his had their force in being illustrations of one and the same great imputation. 
He had a positive idea to illuminate his whole matter, and to stamp it with a form, and to quicken it with an 
interpretation. He called me a. liar— a simple, a broad, an intelligible, to the English public a plausible 
arraignment; but for me, to answer in detail charge one by reason one, and charge two by reason two, and charge 
three by reason three, and so to proceed through the whole string both of accusations and replies, each of which 
was to be independent of the rest, this would be certainly labour lost as regards any effective result. What I 
needed was a corresponding antagonist unity in my defence, and where was that to be found? We see, in the 
case of commentators on the prophecies of Scripture, an exemplification of the principle on which I am 
insisting; viz. how much more powerful even a false interpretation of the sacred text is than none at all;—how a 
certain key to the visions of the Apocalypse, for instance, may cling to the mind—(I have found it so in my own 



case)—mainly because they are positive and objective, in spite of the fullest demonstration that they really have 
no claim upon our belief. The reader says, “What else can the prophecy mean?” just as my accuser asks, “What, 
then, does Dr. Newman mean?” ... I reflected, and I saw a way out of my perplexity. 

Yes, I said to myself, his very question is about my meaning; “What does Dr. Newman mean?” It pointed in 
the very same direction as that into which my musings had turned me already. He asks what I mean ; not about 
my words, not about my arguments, not about my actions, as his ultimate point, but about that living 
intelligence, by which I write, and argue, and act. He asks about my mind and its beliefs and its sentiments; and 
he shall be answered;—not for his own sake, but for mine, for the sake of the religion which I profess, and of the 
priesthood in which I am unworthily included, and of my friends and of my foes, and of that general public 
which consists of neither one nor the other, but of well-wishers, lovers of fair play, sceptical cross-questioners, 
interested inquirers, curious lookers-on, and simple strangers, unconcerned yet not careless about the issue. 

My perplexity did not last half an hour. I recognised what I had to do, though I shrank from both the task and 
the exposure which it would entail. I must, I said, give the true key to my whole life; I must show what I am that 
it may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom may be extinguished which gibbers instead of me. I wish to 
be known as a living man, and not as a scarecrow which is dressed up in my clothes. False ideas may be refuted 
indeed by argument, but by true ideas alone are they expelled. I will vanquish, not my accuser, but my judges. I 
will indeed answer his charges and criticisms on me one by one, lest any one should say that they are 
unanswerable, but such a work shall not be the scope nor the substance of my reply. I will draw out, as far as 
may be, the history of my mind; I will state the point at which I began, in what external suggestion or accident 
each opinion had its rise, how far and how they were developed from within, how they grew, were modified, 
were combined, were in collision with each other, and were changed; again how I conducted myself towards 
them, and how, and how far, and for how long a time, I thought I could hold them consistently with the 
ecclesiastical engagements which I had made and with the position which I filled. I must show—what is the very 
truth—that the doctrines which I held, and have held for so many years, have been taught me (speaking 
humanly) partly by the suggestions of Protestant friends, partly by the teaching of books, and partly by the 
action of my own mind: and thus I shall account for that phenomenon which to so many seems so wonderful, 
that I should have left “my kindred and my father’s house” for a Church from which once I turned away with 
dread;—so wonderful to them! as if forsooth a religion which has flourished through so many ages, among so 
many nations, amid such varieties of social life, in such contrary classes and conditions of men, and after so 
many revolutions, political and civil, could not subdue the reason and overcome the heart, without the aid of 
fraud and the sophistries of the schools. 

What I had proposed to myself in the course of half an hour, I determined on at the end of ten days. However, I 
have many difficulties in fulfilling my design. How am I to say all that has to be said in a reasonable compass? 
And then as to the materials of my narrative; I have no autobiographical notes to consult, no written 
explanations of particular treatises or of tracts which at the time gave offence, hardly any minutes of definite 
transactions or conversations, and few contemporary memoranda, I fear, of the feelings or motives under which 
from time to time I acted. I have an abundance of letters from friends with some copies or drafts of my answers 
to them, but they are for the most part unsorted, and, till this process has taken place, they are even too 
numerous and various to be available at a moment for my purpose. Then, as to the volumes which I have 
published, they would in many ways serve me, were I well up in them; but though I took great pains in their 
composition, I have thought little about them, when they were at length out of my hands, and, for the most part, 
the last time I read them has been when I revised their proof sheets. 

Under these circumstances my sketch will of course be incomplete. I now for the first time contemplate my 
course as a whole; it is a first essay, but it will contain, I trust, no serious or substantial mistake, and so far will 
answer the purpose for which I write it. I purpose to set nothing down in it as certain, for which I have not a 
clear memory, or some written memorial, or the corroboration of some friend. There are witnesses enough up 
and down the country to verify, or correct, or complete it; and letters moreover of my own in abundance, unless 
they have been destroyed. 



Moreover, I mean to be simply personal and historical: I am not expounding Catholic doctrine, I am doing no 
more than explaining myself, and my opinions and actions. I wish, as far as I am able, simply to state facts, 
whether they are ultimately determined to be for me or against me. Of course there will be room enough for 
contrariety of judgment among my readers, as to the necessity, or appositeness, or value, or good taste, or 
religious prudence of the details which I shall introduce. I may be accused of laying stress on little things, of 
being beside the mark, of going into impertinent or ridiculous details, of sounding my own praise, of giving 
scandal; but this is a case above all others, in which I am bound to follow my own lights and to speak out my 
own heart. It is not at all pleasant for me to be egotistical; nor to be criticised for being so. It is not pleasant to 
reveal to high and low, young and old, what has gone on within me from my early years. It is not pleasant to be 
giving to every shallow or flippant disputant the advantage over me of knowing my most private thoughts, I 
might even say the intercourse between myself and my Maker. But I do not like to be called to my face a liar and 
a knave: nor should I be doing my duty to my faith or to my name, if I were to suffer it. I know I have done 
nothing to deserve such an insult; and if I prove this, as I hope to do, I must not care for such incidental 
annoyances as are involved in the process. 



Part III 

History of My Religious Opinions 


It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to write the following history of myself; but I must not 
shrink from the task. The words, “Secretum meum mihi,” keep ringing in my ears; but as men draw towards 
their end, they care less for disclosures. Nor is it the least part of my trial, to anticipate that my friends may, 
upon first reading what I have written, consider much in it irrelevant to my purpose; yet I cannot help thinking 
that, viewed as a whole, it will effect what I wish it to do. 

I was brought up from a child to take great delight in reading the Bible; but I had no formed religious 
convictions till I was fifteen. Of course I had perfect knowledge of my Catechism. 

After I was grown up, I put on paper such recollections as I had of my thoughts and feelings on religious 
subjects, at the time that I was a child and a boy. Out of these I select two, which are at once the most definite 
among them, and also have a bearing on my later convictions. 

In the paper to which I have referred, written either in the long vacation of 1820, or in October, 1823, the 
following notices of my school days were sufficiently prominent in my memory for me to consider them worth 
recording:—’! used to wish the Arabian Tales were true: my imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical 
powers, and talismans ... I thought life might be a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a 
material world.” 

Again, “Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence from [Dr. Watts’s] ‘Remnants of Time,’ entitled ‘the Saints 
unknown to the world,’ to the effect, that ‘there is nothing in their figure or countenance to distinguish them,’ 
etc. etc., I supposed he spoke of Angels who lived in the world, as it were disguised.” 

The other remark is this: “I was very superstitious, and for some time previous to my conversion” [when I was 
fifteen] “used constantly to cross myself on going into the dark.” 

Of course I must have got this practice from some external source or other; but I can make no sort of 
conjecture whence; and certainly no one had ever spoken to me on the subject of the Catholic religion, which I 
only knew by name. The French master was an emigre priest, but he was simply made a butt, as French masters 
too commonly were in that day, and spoke English very imperfectly. There was a Catholic family in the village, 
old maiden ladies we used to think; but I knew nothing but their name. I have of late years heard that there 
were one or two Catholic boys in the school; but either we were carefully kept from knowing this, or the 
knowledge of it made simply no impression on our minds. My brother will bear witness how free the school was 
from Catholic ideas. 

I had once been into Warwick Street Chapel, with my father, who, I believe, wanted to hear some piece of 
music; all that I bore away from it was the recollection of a pulpit and a preacher and a boy swinging a censer. 

When I was at Littlemore, I was looking over old copy-books of my school days, and I found among them my 
first Latin verse-book; and in the first page of it, there was a device which almost took my breath away with 
surprise. I have the book before me now, and have just been showing it to others. I have written in the first 
page, in my schoolboy hand, “John H. Newman, February 11th, 1811, Verse Book;” then follow my first verses. 
Between “Verse” and “Book” I have drawn the figure of a solid cross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed 
be meant for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be anything else than a set of beads suspended, with a 
little cross attached. At this time I was not quite ten years old. I suppose I got the idea from some romance, Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s or Miss Porter’s; or from some religious picture; but the strange thing is, how, among the thousand 
objects which meet a boy’s eyes, these in particular should so have fixed themselves in my mind, that I made 
them thus practically my own. I am certain there was nothing in the churches I attended, or the prayer books I 
read, to suggest them. It must be recollected that churches and prayer books were not decorated in those days as 
I believe they are now. 



When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s tracts against the Old Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of the 
objections which were contained in them. Also, I read some of Hume’s essays; and perhaps that on Miracles. So 
at least I gave my father to understand; but perhaps it was a brag. Also, I recollect copying out some French 
verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, against the immortality of the soul, and saying to myself something like “How 
dreadful, but how plausible!” 

When I was fifteen (in the autumn of 1816) a great change of thought took place in me. I fell under the 
influences of a definite creed, and received into my intellect impressions of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, 
have never been effaced or obscured. Above and beyond the conversations and sermons of the excellent man, 
long dead, who was the human means of this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect of the books which 
he put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin. One of the first books I read was a work of Romaine’s; I 
neither recollect the title nor the contents, except one doctrine, which of course I do not include among those 
which I believe to have come from a divine source, viz. the doctrine of final perseverance. I received it at once, 
and believed that the inward conversion of which I was conscious (and of which I still am more certain than that 
I have hands and feet) would last into the next life, and that I was elected to eternal glory. I have no 
consciousness that this belief had any tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about pleasing God. I 
retained it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded away; but I believe that it had some influence on 
my opinions, in the direction of those childish imaginations which I have already mentioned, viz. in isolating 
me from the objects which surrounded me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of material 
phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of two and two only supreme and luminously self-evident 
beings, myself and my Creator;—for while I considered myself predestined to salvation, I thought others simply 
passed over, not predestined to eternal death. I only thought of the mercy to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioned is simply denied and abjured, unless my memory strangely deceives 
me, by the writer who made a deeper impression on my mind than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking) 
I almost owe my soul—Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford. I so admired and delighted in his writings, that, when I 
was an undergraduate, I thought of making a visit to his parsonage, in order to see a man whom I so deeply 
revered. I hardly think I could have given up the idea of this expedition, even after I had taken my degree; for 
the news of his death in 1821 came upon me as a disappointment as well as a sorrow. I hung upon the lips of 
Daniel Wilson, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, as in two sermons at St. John’s Chapel he gave the history of 
Scott’s life and death. I had been possessed of his essays from a boy; his commentary I bought when I was an 
undergraduate. 

What, I suppose, will strike any reader of Scott’s history and writings, is his bold unworldliness and vigorous 
independence of mind. He followed truth wherever it led him, beginning with Unitarianism, and ending in a 
zealous faith in the Holy Trinity. It was he who first planted deep in my mind that fundamental truth of religion. 
With the assistance of Scott’s essays, and the admirable work of Jones of Nayland, I made a collection of 
Scripture texts in proof of the doctrine, with remarks (I think) of my own upon them, before I was sixteen; and a 
few months later I drew up a series of texts in support of each verse of the Athanasian Creed. These papers I 
have still. 

Besides his unworldliness, what I also admired in Scott was his resolute opposition to Antinomianism, and 
the minutely practical character of his writings. They show him to be a true Englishman, and I deeply felt his 
influence; and for years I used almost as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and issue of his doctrine, 
“Holiness before peace,” and “Growth is the only evidence of life.” 

Calvinists make a sharp separation between the elect and the world; there is much in this that is parallel or 
cognate to the Catholic doctrine; but they go on to say, as I understand them, very differently from Catholicism, 
—that the converted and the unconverted can be discriminated by man, that the justified are conscious of their 
state of justification, and that the regenerate cannot fall away. Catholics on the other hand shade and soften the 
awful antagonism between good and evil, which is one of their dogmas, by holding that there are different 
degrees of justification, that there is a great difference in point of gravity between sin and sin, that there is the 
possibility and the danger of falling away, and that there is no certain knowledge given to any one that he is 
simply in a state of grace, and much less that he is to persevere to the end:—of the Calvinistic tenets the only 



one which took root in my mind was the fact of heaven and hell, divine favour and divine wrath, of the justified 
and the unjustified. The notion that the regenerate and the justified were one and the same, and that the 
regenerate, as such, had the gift of perseverance, remained with me not many years, as I have said already. 

This main Catholic doctrine of the warfare between the city of God and the powers of darkness was also 
deeply impressed upon my mind by a work of a very opposite character, Law’s “Serious Call.” 

From this time I have given a full inward assent and belief to the doctrine of eternal punishment, as delivered 
by our Lord Himself, in as true a sense as I hold that of eternal happiness; though I have tried in various ways to 
make that truth less terrible to the reason. 

Now I come to two other works, which produced a deep impression on me in the same autumn of 1816, when 
I was fifteen years old, each contrary to each, and planting in me the seeds of an intellectual inconsistency 
which disabled me for a long course of years. I read Joseph Milner’s Church History, and was nothing short of 
enamoured of the long extracts from St. Augustine and the other Fathers which I found there. I read them as 
being the religion of the primitive Christians: but simultaneously with Milner I read Newton on the Prophecies, 
and in consequence became most firmly convinced that the Pope was the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, St. 
Paul, and St. John. My imagination was stained by the effects of this doctrine up to the year 1843; it had been 
obliterated from my reason and judgment at an earlier date; but the thought remained upon me as a sort of false 
conscience. Hence came that conflict of mind, which so many have felt besides myself;—leading some men to 
make a compromise between two ideas, so inconsistent with each other—driving others to beat out the one idea 
or the other from their minds—and ending in my own case, after many years of intellectual unrest, in the 
gradual decay and extinction of one of them—I do not say in its violent death, for why should I not have 
murdered it sooner, if I murdered it at all? 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another deep imagination, which at this time, 
the autumn of 1816, took possession of me—there can be no mistake about the fact;—viz. that it was the will of 
God that I should lead a single life. This anticipation, which has held its ground almost continuously ever since 
—with the break of a month now and a month then, up to 1829, and, after that date, without any break at all— 
was more or less connected, in my mind, with the notion that my calling in life would require such a sacrifice as 
celibacy involved; as, for instance, missionary work among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the visible world, of which I have spoken above. 

In 1822 I came under very different influences from those to which I had hitherto been subjected. At that time, 
Mr. Whately, as he was then, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, for the few months he remained in Oxford, 
which he was leaving for good, showed great kindness to me. He renewed it in 1825, when he became Principal 
of Alban Hall, making me his vice-principal and tutor. Of Dr. Whately I will speak presently, for from 1822 to 
1825 I saw most of the present Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that time Vicar of St. Mary’s; and, when I took 
orders in 1824 and had a curacy at Oxford, then, during the long vacations, I was especially thrown into his 
company. I can say with a full heart that I love him, and have never ceased to love him; and I thus preface what 
otherwise might sound rude, that in the course of the many years in which we were together afterwards, he 
provoked me very much from time to time, though I am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great deal 
more. Moreover, in me such provocation was unbecoming, both because he was the head of my college, and 
because in the first years that I knew him, he had been in many ways of great service to my mind. 

He was the first who taught me to weigh my words, and to be cautious in my statements. He led me to that 
mode of limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and in controversy, and of distinguishing between cognate 
ideas, and of obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my surprise has been since considered, even in 
quarters friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of Rome. He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he 
used to snub me severely, on reading, as he was kind enough to do, the first sermons that I wrote, and other 
compositions which I was engaged upon. 

Then as to doctrine, he was the means of great additions to my belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, he gave me 
the “Treatise on Apostolical Preaching,” by Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, from which I learned 



to give up my remaining Calvinism, and to receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. In many other ways 
too he was of use to me, on subjects semi-religious and semi-scholastic. 

It was Dr. Hawkins too who taught me to anticipate that, before many years were over there would be an 
attack made upon the books and the canon of Scripture. I was brought to the same belief by the conversation of 
Mr. Blanco White, who also led me to have freer views on the subject of inspiration than were usual in the 
Church of England at the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained from Dr. Hawkins, more directly bearing upon Catholicism, than 
any that I have mentioned; and that is the doctrine of Tradition. When I was an undergraduate, I heard him 
preach in the University pulpit his celebrated sermon on the subject, and recollect how long it appeared to me, 
though he was at that time a very striking preacher; but, when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a most 
serious impression upon me. He does not go one step, I think, beyond the high Anglican doctrine, nay he does 
not reach it; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view was original with him, and his subject was a novel 
one at the time. He lays down a proposition, self-evident as soon as stated, to those who have at all examined 
the structure of Scripture, viz. that the sacred text was never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and 
that, if we would learn doctrine, we must have recourse to the formularies of the Church; for instance to the 
Catechism, and to the Creeds. He considers, that, after learning from them the doctrines of Christianity, the 
inquirer must verify them by Scripture. This view, most true in its outline, most fruitful in its consequences, 
opened upon me a large field of thought. Dr. Whately held it too. One of its effects was to strike at the root of 
the principle on which the Bible Society was set up. I belonged to its Oxford Association; it became a matter of 
time when I should withdraw my name from its subscription-list, though I did not do so at once. 

It is with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the memory of the Rev. William James, then Fellow of Oriel; 
who, about the year 1823, taught me the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, in the course of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Church meadow: I recollect being somewhat impatient on the subject at the time. 

It was at about this date, I suppose, that I read Bishop Butler’s Analogy; the study of which has been to so 
many, as it was to me, an era in their religious opinions. Its inculcation of a visible Church, the oracle of truth 
and a pattern of sanctity, of the duties of external religion, and of the historical character of revelation, are 
characteristics of this great work which strike the reader at once; for myself, if I may attempt to determine what 
I most gained from it, it lay in two points, which I shall have an opportunity of dwelling on in the sequel; they 
are the underlying principles of a great portion of my teaching. First, the very idea of an analogy between the 
separate works of God leads to the conclusion that the system which is of less importance is economically or 
sacramentally connected with the more momentous system, and of this conclusion the theory, to which I was 
inclined as a boy, viz. the unreality of material phenomena, is an ultimate resolution. At this time I did not 
make the distinction between matter itself and its phenomena, which is so necessary and so obvious in 
discussing the subject. Secondly, Butler’s doctrine that probability is the guide of life, led me, at least under the 
teaching to which a few years later I was introduced, to the question of the logical cogency of faith, on which I 
have written so much. Thus to Butler I trace those two principles of my teaching, which have led to a charge 
against me both of fancifulness and of scepticism. 

And now as to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. He was a man of generous and warm heart. He was 
particularly loyal to his friends, and to use the common phrase, “all his geese were swans.” While I was still 
awkward and timid in 1822, he took me by the hand, and acted the part to me of a gentle and encouraging 
instructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and taught me to think and to use my reason. After being first 
noticed by him in 1822 ,1 became very intimate with him in 1825, when I was his Vice-Principal at Alban Hall. I 
gave up that office in 1826, when I became tutor of my College, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed. He had 
done his work towards me or nearly so, when he had taught me to see with my own eyes and to walk with my 
own feet. Not that I had not a good deal to learn from others still, but I influenced them as well as they me, and 
co-operated rather than merely concurred with them. As to Dr. Whately, his mind was too different from mine 
for us to remain long on one line. I recollect how dissatisfied he was with an article of mine in the London 
Review, which Blanco White, good-humouredly, only called platonic. When I was diverging from him (which he 
did not like), I thought of dedicating my first book to him, in words to the effect that he had not only taught me 



to think, but to think for myself. He left Oxford in 1831; after that, as far as I can recollect, I never saw him but 
twice—when he visited the University; once in the street, once in a room. From the time that he left, I have 
always felt a real affection for what I must call his memory; for thenceforward he made himself dead to me. My 
reason told me that it was impossible that we could have got on together longer; yet I loved him too much to bid 
him farewell without pain. After a few years had passed, I began to believe that his influence on me in a higher 
respect than intellectual advance (I will not say through his fault) had not been satisfactory. I believe that he 
has inserted sharp things in his later works about me. They have never come in my way, and I have not thought 
it necessary to seek out what would pain me so much in the reading. 

What he did for me in point of religious opinion, was first to teach me the existence of the Church, as a 
substantive body or corporation; next to fix in me those anti-Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of 
the most prominent features of the Tractarian movement. On this point, and, as far as I know, on this point 
alone, he and Hurrell Froude intimately sympathised, though Froude’s development of opinion here was of a 
later date. In the year 1826, in the course of a walk he said much to me about a work then just published, called 
“Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian.” He said that it would make my blood boil. It was certainly a most 
powerful composition. One of our common friends told me, that, after reading it, he could not keep still, but 
went on walking up and down his room. It was ascribed at once to Whately; I gave eager expression to the 
contrary opinion; but I found the belief of Oxford in the affirmative to be too strong for me; rightly or wrongly I 
yielded to the general voice; and I have never heard, then or since, of any disclaimer of authorship on the part of 
Dr. Whately. 

The main positions of this able essay are these; first that Church and State should be independent of each 
other:—he speaks of the duty of protesting “against the profanation of Christ’s kingdom, by that double 
usurpation, the interference of the Church in temporals, of the State in spirituals,” (p. 191); and, secondly, that 
the Church may justly and by right retain its property, though separated from the State. “The clergy,” he says p. 
133, “though they ought not to be the hired servants of the Civil Magistrate, may justly retain their revenues; 
and the State, though it has no right of interference in spiritual concerns, not only is justly entitled to support 
from the ministers of religion, and from all other Christians, but would, under the system I am recommending, 
obtain it much more effectually.” The author of this work, whoever he may be, argues out both these points with 
great force and ingenuity, and with a thorough-going vehemence, which perhaps we may refer to the 
circumstance, that he wrote, not in propria persona, but in the professed character of a Scotch Episcopalian. His 
work had a gradual, but a deep effect on my mind. 

I am not aware of any other religious opinion which I owe to Dr. Whately. For his special theological tenets I 
had no sympathy. In the next year, 1827, he told me he considered that I was Arianising. The case was this: 
though at that time I had not read Bishop Bull’s Defensio nor the Fathers, I was just then very strong for that 
ante-Nicene view of the Trinitarian doctrine, which some writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have accused 
of wearing a sort of Arian exterior. This is the meaning of a passage in Froude’s Remains, in which he seems to 
accuse me of speaking against the Athanasian Creed. I had contrasted the two aspects of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, which are respectively presented by the Athanasian Creed and the Nicene. My criticisms were to the 
effect that some of the verses of the former Creed were unnecessarily scientific. This is a specimen of a certain 
disdain for antiquity which had been growing on me now for several years. It showed itself in some flippant 
language against the Fathers in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, about whom I knew little at the time, except 
what I had learnt as a boy from Joseph Milner. In writing on the Scripture Miracles in 1825-6, I had read 
Middleton on the Miracles of the early Church, and had imbibed a portion of his spirit. 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral; I was drifting in the direction of 
liberalism. I was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 by two great blows—illness and 
bereavement. 

In the beginning of 1829, came the formal break between Dr. Whately and me; Mr. Peel’s attempted re- 
election was the occasion of it. I think in 1828 or 1827 I had voted in the minority, when the petition to 
Parliament against the Catholic claims was brought into Convocation. I did so mainly on the views suggested to 
me by the theory of the Letters of an Episcopalian. Also I disliked the bigoted “two bottle orthodox,” as they 



were invidiously called. I took part against Mr. Peel, on a simple academical, not at all an ecclesiastical or a 
political ground; and this I professed at the time. I considered that Mr. Peel had taken the University by 
surprise, that he had no right to call upon us to turn round on a sudden, and to expose ourselves to the 
imputation of time-serving, and that a great University ought not to be bullied even by a great Duke of 
Wellington. Also by this time I was under the influence of Keble and Froude; who, in addition to the reasons I 
have given, disliked the Duke’s change of policy as dictated by liberalism. 

Whately was considerably annoyed at me, and he took a humourous revenge, of which he had given me due 
notice beforehand. As head of a house, he had duties of hospitality to men of all parties; he asked a set of the 
least intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men most fond of port; he made me one of the party; placed me 
between Provost this and Principal that, and then asked me if I was proud of my friends. However, he had a 
serious meaning in his act; he saw, more clearly than I could do, that I was separating from his own friends for 
good and all. 

Dr. Whately attributed my leaving his clientela to a wish on my part to be the head of a party myself. I do not 
think that it was deserved. My habitual feeling then and since has been, that it was not I who sought friends, but 
friends who sought me. Never man had kinder or more indulgent friends than I have had, but I expressed my 
own feeling as to the mode in which I gained them, in this very year 1829, in the course of a copy of verses. 
Speaking of my blessings, I said, “Blessings of friends, which to my door, unasked, unhoped, have come.” They 
have come, they have gone; they came to my great joy, they went to my great grief. He who gave, took away. Dr. 
Whately’s impression about me, however, admits of this explanation:— 

During the first years of my residence at Oriel, though proud of my college, I was not at home there. I was 
very much alone, and I used often to take my daily walk by myself. I recollect once meeting Dr. Copleston, then 
provost, with one of the fellows. He turned round, and with the kind courteousness which sat so well on him, 
made me a bow and said, “Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus.” At that time indeed (from 1823) I had the 
intimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Pusey, and could not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to the 
cause of religion, so full of good works, so faithful in his affections; but he left residence when I was getting to 
know him well. As to Dr. Whately himself, he was too much my superior to allow of my being at my ease with 
him; and to no one in Oxford at this time did I open my heart fully and familiarly. But things changed in 1826. 
At that time I became one of the tutors of my college, and this gave me position; besides, I had written one or 
two essays which had been well received. I began to be known. I preached my first University Sermon. Next year 
I was one of the Public Examiners for the B.A. degree. It was to me like the feeling of spring weather after 
winter; and, if I may so speak, I came out of my shell; I remained out of it till 1841. 

The two persons who knew me best at that time are still alive, beneficed clergymen, no longer my friends. 
They could tell better than any one else what I was in those years. From this time my tongue was, as it were, 
loosened, and I spoke spontaneously and without effort. A shrewd man, who knew me at this time, said, “Here is 
a man who, when he is silent, will never begin to speak; and when he once begins to speak, will never stop.” It 
was at this time that I began to have influence, which steadily increased for a course of years. I gained upon my 
pupils, and was in particular intimate and affectionate with two of our probationer fellows, Robert I. Wilberforce 
(afterwards archdeacon) and Richard Hurrell Froude. Whately then, an acute man, perhaps saw around me the 
signs of an incipient party of which I was not conscious myself. And thus we discern the first elements of that 
movement afterwards called Tractarian. 

The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual with great motive-powers, was out of sight. Having 
carried off as a mere boy the highest honours of the University, he had turned from the admiration which 
haunted his steps, and sought for a better and holier satisfaction in pastoral work in the country. Need I say that 
I am speaking of John Keble? The first time that I was in a room with him was on occasion of my election to a 
fellowship at Oriel, when I was sent for into the Tower, to shake hands with the provost and fellows. How is that 
hour fixed in my memory after the changes of forty-two years, forty-two this very day on which I write! I have 
lately had a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my great friend, John Bowden, with whom I passed 
almost exclusively my Undergraduate years. “I had to hasten to the tower,” I say to him, “to receive the 
congratulations of all the fellows. I bore it till Keble took my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 



honour done me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking into the ground.” His had been the first name which I 
had heard spoken of, with reverence rather than admiration, when I came up to Oxford. When one day I was 
walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend just mentioned, with what eagerness did he cry out, “There’s 
Keble!” and with what awe did I look at him! Then at another time I heard a master of arts of my college give an 
account how he had just then had occasion to introduce himself on some business to Keble, and how gentle, 
courteous, and unaffected Keble had been, so as almost to put him out of countenance. Then too it was reported, 
truly or falsely, how a rising man of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, admired and 
loved him, adding, that somehow he was unlike any one else. However, at the time when I was elected Fellow of 
Oriel he was not in residence, and he was shy of me for years in consequence of the marks which I bore upon 
me of the evangelical and liberal schools. At least so I have ever thought. Hurrell Froude brought us together 
about 1828: it is one of the sayings preserved in his “Remains,”—”Do you know the story of the murderer who 
had done one good thing in his life? Well; if I was ever asked what good deed I had ever done, I should say that I 
had brought Keble and Newman to understand each other.” 

The Christian Year made its appearance in 1827. It is not necessary, and scarcely becoming, to praise a book 
which has already become one of the classics of the language. When the general tone of religious literature was 
so nerveless and impotent, as it was at that time, Keble struck an original note and woke up in the hearts of 
thousands a new music, the music of a school, long unknown in England. Nor can I pretend to analyse, in my 
own instance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so pure, so beautiful. I have never till now tried to do so; 
yet I think I am not wrong in saying, that the two main intellectual truths which it brought home to me, were 
the same two, which I had learned from Butler, though recast in the creative mind of my new master. The first 
of these was what may be called, in a large sense of the word, the sacramental system; that is, the doctrine that 
material phenomena are both the types and the instruments of real things unseen,—a doctrine, which embraces, 
not only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, believe about sacraments properly so called; but also the article of 
“the Communion of Saints” in its fulness; and likewise the mysteries of the faith. The connection of this 
philosophy of religion with what is sometimes called “Berkeleyism” has been mentioned above; I knew little of 
Berkeley at this time except by name; nor have I ever studied him. 

On the second intellectual principle which I gained from Mr. Keble, I could say a great deal; if this were the 
place for it. It runs through very much that I have written, and has gained for me many hard names. Butler 
teaches us that probability is the guide of life. The danger of this doctrine, in the case of many minds, is, its 
tendency to destroy in them absolute certainty, leading them to consider every conclusion as doubtful, and 
resolving truth into an opinion, which it is safe to obey or to profess, but not possible to embrace with full 
internal assent. If this were to be allowed, then the celebrated saying, “O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if 
I have a soul!” would be the highest measure of devotion:—but who can really pray to a being, about whose 
existence he is seriously in doubt? 

I considered that Mr. Keble met this difficulty by ascribing the firmness of assent which we give to religious 
doctrine, not to the probabilities which introduced it, but to the living power of faith and love which accepted it. 
In matters of religion, he seemed to say, it is not merely probability which makes us intellectually certain, but 
probability as it is put to account by faith and love. It is faith and love which give to probability a force which it 
has not in itself. Faith and love are directed towards an object; in the vision of that object they live; it is that 
object, received in faith and love, which renders it reasonable to take probability as sufficient for internal 
conviction. Thus the argument about probability, in the matter of religion, became an argument from 
personality, which in fact is one form of the argument from authority. 

In illustration, Mr. Keble used to quote the words of the psalm: “I will guide thee with mine eye. Be ye not like 
to horse and mule, which have no understanding; whose mouths must be held with bit and bridle, lest they fall 
upon thee.” This is the very difference, he used to say, between slaves, and friends or children. Friends do not 
ask for literal commands; but, from their knowledge of the speaker, they understand his half-words, and from 
love of him they anticipate his wishes. Hence it is, that in his poem for St. Bartholomew’s Day, he speaks of the 
“Eye of God’s word;” and in the note quotes Mr. Miller, of Worcester College, who remarks, in his Bampton 
Lectures, on the special power of Scripture, as having “this eye, like that of a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, 



turn where we will.” The view thus suggested by Mr. Keble, is brought forward in one of the earliest of the 
“Tracts for the Times.” In No. 8 I say, “The Gospel is a Law of Liberty. We are treated as sons, not as servants; 
not subjected to a code of formal commandments, but addressed as those who love God, and wish to please 
Him.” 

I did not at all dispute this view of the matter, for I made use of it myself; but I was dissatisfied, because it did 
not go to the root of the difficulty. It was beautiful and religious, but it did not even profess to be logical; and 
accordingly I tried to complete it by considerations of my own, which are implied in my University sermons, 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on Development of Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows: 
that that absolute certitude which we were able to possess, whether as to the truths of natural theology, or as to 
the fact of a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of concurring and converging probabilities, and that, 
both according to the constitution of the human mind and the will of its Maker; that certitude was a habit of 
mind, that certainty was a quality of propositions; that probabilities which did not reach to logical certainty, 
might create a mental certitude; that the certitude thus created might equal in measure and strength the 
certitude which was created by the strictest scientific demonstration; and that to have such certitude might in 
given cases and to given individuals be a plain duty, though not to others in other circumstances:— 

Moreover, that as there were probabilities which sufficed to create certitude, so there were other probabilities 
which were legitimately adapted to create opinion; that it might be quite as much a matter of duty in given cases 
and to given persons to have about a fact an opinion of a definite strength and consistency, as in the case of 
greater or of more numerous probabilities it was a duty to have a certitude; that accordingly we were bound to 
be more or less sure, on a sort of (as it were) graduated scale of assent, viz. according as the probabilities 
attaching to a professed fact were brought home to us, and, as the case might be, to entertain about it a pious 
belief, or a pious opinion, or a religious conjecture, or at least, a tolerance of such belief, or opinion, or 
conjecture in others; that on the other hand, as it was a duty to have a belief, of more or less strong texture, in 
given cases, so in other cases it was a duty not to believe, not to opine, not to conjecture, not even to tolerate the 
notion that a professed fact was true, inasmuch as it would be credulity or superstition, or some other moral 
fault, to do so. This was the region of private judgment in religion; that is, of a private judgment, not formed 
arbitrarily and according to one’s fancy or liking, but conscientiously, and under a sense of duty. 

Considerations such as these throw a new light on the subject of Miracles, and they seem to have led me to re¬ 
consider the view which I took of them in my Essay in 1825-6 .1 do not know what was the date of this change in 
me, nor of the train of ideas on which it was founded. That there had been already great miracles, as those of 
Scripture, as the Resurrection, was a fact establishing the principle that the laws of nature had sometimes been 
suspended by their Divine Author; and since what had happened once might happen again, a certain probability, 
at least no kind of improbability, was attached to the idea, taken in itself, of miraculous intervention in later 
times, and miraculous accounts were to be regarded in connection with the verisimilitude, scope, instrument, 
character, testimony, and circumstances, with which they presented themselves to us; and, according to the final 
result of those various considerations, it was our duty to be sure, or to believe, or to opine, or to surmise, or to 
tolerate, or to reject, or to denounce. The main difference between my essay on Miracles in 1826 and my essay 
in 1842 is this: that in 1826 I considered that miracles were sharply divided into two classes, those which were 
to be received, and those which were to be rejected; whereas in 1842 I saw that they were to be regarded 
according to their greater or less probability, which was in some cases sufficient to create certitude about them, 
in other cases only belief or opinion. 

Moreover, the argument from analogy, on which this view of the question was founded, suggested to me 
something besides, in recommendation of the ecclesiastical miracles. It fastened itself upon the theory of 
church history which I had learned as a boy from Joseph Milner. It is Milner’s doctrine, that upon the visible 
Church come down from above, from time to time, large and temporary Effusions of divine grace. This is the 
leading idea of his work. He begins by speaking of the Day of Pentecost, as marking “the first of those Effusions 
of the Spirit of God, which from age to age have visited the earth since the coming of Christ” (vol. i. p. 3). In a 
note he adds that “in the term ‘Effusion’ there is not here included the idea of the miraculous or extraordinary 
operations of the Spirit of God;” but still it was natural for me, admitting Milner’s general theory, and applying 



to it the principle of analogy, not to stop short at his abrupt ipse dixit, but boldly to pass forward to the 
conclusion, on other grounds plausible, that, as miracles accompanied the first effusion of grace, so they might 
accompany the later. It is surely a natural and on the whole, a true anticipation (though of course there are 
exceptions in particular cases), that gifts and graces go together; now, according to the ancient Catholic doctrine, 
the gift of miracles was viewed as the attendant and shadow of transcendent sanctity: and moreover, as such 
sanctity was not of every day’s occurrence, nay further, as one period of Church history differed widely from 
another, and, as Joseph Milner would say, there have been generations or centuries of degeneracy or disorder, 
and times of revival, and as one region might be in the mid-day of religious fervour, and another in twilight or 
gloom, there was no force in the popular argument, that, because we did not see miracles with our own eyes, 
miracles had not happened in former times, or were not now at this very time taking place in distant places:— 
but I must not dwell longer on a subject, to which in a few words it is impossible to do justice. 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Keble’s, formed by him, and in turn reacting upon him. I knew him first in 1826, 
and was in the closest and most affectionate friendship with him from about 1829 till his death in 1836. He was 
a man of the highest gifts—so truly many-sided, that it would be presumptuous in me to attempt to describe 
him, except under those aspects, in which he came before me. Nor have I here to speak of the gentleness and 
tenderness of nature, the playfulness, the free elastic force and graceful versatility of mind, and the patient 
winning considerateness in discussion, which endeared him to those to whom he opened his heart; for I am all 
along engaged upon matters of belief and opinion, and am introducing others into my narrative, not for their 
own sake, or because I love and have loved them, so much as because, and so far as, they have influenced my 
theological views. In this respect then, I speak of Hurrell Froude—in his intellectual aspect—as a man of high 
genius, brimful and overflowing with ideas and views, in him original, which were too many and strong even for 
his bodily strength, and which crowded and jostled against each other in their effort after distinct shape and 
expression. And he had an intellect as critical and logical as it was speculative and bold. Dying prematurely, as 
he did, and in the conflict and transition-state of opinion, his religious views never reached their ultimate 
conclusion, by the very reason of their multitude and their depth. His opinions arrested and influenced me, even 
when they did not gain my assent. He professed openly his admiration of the Church of Rome, and his hatred of 
the reformers. He delighted in the notion of an hierarchical system, or sacerdotal power and of full ecclesiastical 
liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim, “The Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants;” and he gloried 
in accepting Tradition as a main instrument of religious teaching. He had a high severe idea of the intrinsic 
excellence of virginity; and he considered the Blessed Virgin its great pattern. He delighted in thinking of the 
saints; he had a keen appreciation of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and its heights; and he was more than 
inclined to believe a large amount of miraculous interference as occurring in the early and middle ages. He 
embraced the principle of penance and mortification. He had a deep devotion to the Real Presence, in which he 
had a firm faith. He was powerfully drawn to the medieval church, but not to the primitive. 

He had a keen insight into abstract truth; but he was an Englishman to the backbone in his severe adherence 
to the real and the concrete. He had a most classical taste, and a genius for philosophy and art; and he was fond 
of historical inquiry, and the politics of religion. He had no turn for theology as such. He had no appreciation of 
the writings of the Fathers, of the detail or development of doctrine, of the definite traditions of the Church 
viewed in their matter, of the teaching of the ecumenical councils, or of the controversies out of which they 
arose. He took an eager, courageous view of things on the whole. I should say that his power of entering into the 
minds of others did not equal his other gifts; he could not believe, for instance, that I really held the Roman 
Church to be Antichristian. On many points he would not believe but that I agreed with him, when I did not. He 
seemed not to understand my difficulties. His were of a different kind, the contrariety between theory and fact. 
He was a high Tory of the cavalier stamp, and was disgusted with the Toryism of the opponents of the Reform 
Bill. He was smitten with the love of the theocratic church; he went abroad and was shocked by the degeneracy 
which he thought he saw in the Catholics of Italy. 

It is difficult to enumerate the precise additions to my theological creed which I derived from a friend to 
whom I owe so much. He made me look with admiration towards the Church of Rome, and in the same degree 



to dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me 
gradually to believe in the Real Presence. 

There is one remaining source of my opinions to be mentioned, and that far from the least important. In 
proportion as I moved out of the shadow of liberalism which had hung over my course, my early devotion 
towards the fathers returned; and in the long vacation of 1828 I set about to read them chronologically, 
beginning with St. Ignatius and St. Justin. About 1830 a proposal was made to me by Mr. Hugh Rose, who with 
Mr. Lyall (afterwards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writers for a theological library, to furnish them with a 
history of the principal councils. I accepted it, and at once set to work on the Council of Nicaea. It was launching 
myself on an ocean with currents innumerable; and I was drifted back first to the ante-Nicene history, and then 
to the Church of Alexandria. The work at last appeared under the title of “The Arians of the Fourth Century;” 
and of its 422 pages, the first 117 consisted of introductory matter, and the Council of Nicaea did not appear till 
the 254th, and then occupied at most twenty pages. 

I do not know when I first learnt to consider that antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines of 
Christianity and the basis of the Church of England; but I take it for granted that Bishop Bull, whose works at 
this time I read, was my chief introduction to this principle. The course of reading which I pursued in the 
composition of my work was directly adapted to develop it in my mind. What principally attracted me in the 
ante-Nicene period was the great Church of Alexandria, the historical centre of teaching in those times. Of Rome 
for some centuries comparatively little is known. The battle of Arianism was first fought in Alexandria; 
Athanasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alexandria; and in his writings he refers to the great 
religious names of an earlier date, to Origen, Dionysius, and others who were the glory of its see, or of its school. 
The broad philosophy of Clement and Origen carried me away; the philosophy, not the theological doctrine; and 
I have drawn out some features of it in my volume, with the zeal and freshness, but with the partiality of a 
neophyte. Some portions of their teaching, magnificent in themselves, came like music to my inward ear, as if 
the response to ideas, which, with little external to encourage them, I had cherished so long. These were based 
on the mystical or sacramental principle, and spoke of the various economies or dispensations of the eternal. I 
understood them to mean that the exterior world, physical and historical, was but the outward manifestation of 
realities greater than itself. Nature was a parable :W Scripture was an allegory: pagan literature, philosophy, and 
mythology, properly understood, were but a preparation for the Gospel. The Greek poets and sages were in a 
certain sense prophets; for “thoughts beyond their thought to those high bards were given.” There had been a 
divine dispensation granted to the Jews; there had been in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour of the 
Gentiles. He who had taken the seed of Jacob for His elect people, had not therefore cast the rest of mankind 
out of His sight. In the fulness of time both Judaism and Paganism had come to nought; the outward 
framework, which concealed yet suggested the living truth, had never been intended to last, and it was 
dissolving under the beams of the sun of justice behind it and through it. The process of change had been slow; 
it had been done not rashly, but by rule and measure, “at sundry times and in divers manners,” first one 
disclosure and then another, till the whole was brought into full manifestation. And thus room was made for the 
anticipation of further and deeper disclosures, of truths still under the veil of the letter, and in their season to be 
revealed. The visible world still remains without its divine interpretation; Holy Church in her sacraments and 
her hierarchical appointments, will remain even to the end of the world, only a symbol of those heavenly facts 
which fill eternity. Her mysteries are but the expressions in human language of truths to which the human 
mind is unequal. It is evident how much there was in all this in correspondence with the thoughts which had 
attracted me when I was young, and with the doctrine which I have already connected with the Analogy and the 
Christian Year. 

I suppose it was to the Alexandrian school and to the early church that I owe in particular what I definitely 
held about the angels. I viewed them, not only as the ministers employed by the Creator in the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, as we find on the face of Scripture, but as carrying on, as Scripture also implies, the 
economy of the visible world. I considered them as the real causes of motion, light, and life, and of those 
elementary principles of the physical universe, which, when offered in their developments to our senses, 


suggest to us the notion of cause and effect, and of what are called the laws of nature. I have drawn out this 
doctrine in my sermon for Michaelmas day, written not later than 1834 .1 say of the angels, “Every breath of air 
and ray of light and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their garments, the waving of the 
robes of those whose faces see God.” Again, I ask what would be the thoughts of a man who, “when examining a 
flower, or a herb, or a pebble, or a ray of light, which he treats as something so beneath him in the scale of 
existence, suddenly discovered that he was in the presence of some powerful being who was hidden behind the 
visible things he was inspecting, who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving them their beauty, grace, and 
perfection, as being God’s instrument for the purpose, nay, whose robe and ornaments those objects were, 
which he was so eager to analyse?” and I therefore remark that “we may say with grateful and simple hearts 
with the Three Holy Children, ‘O all ye works of the Lord, etc., etc., bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever.’” 

Also, besides the hosts of evil spirits, I considered there was a middle race, [greek: daimonia], neither in 
heaven, nor in hell; partially fallen, capricious, wayward; noble or crafty, benevolent or malicious, as the case 
might be. They gave a sort of inspiration or intelligence to races, nations, and classes of men. Hence the action 
of bodies politic and associations, which is so different often from that of the individuals who compose them. 
Hence the character and the instinct of states and governments, of religious communities and communions. I 
thought they were inhabited by unseen intelligences. My preference of the Personal to the Abstract would 
naturally lead me to this view. I thought it countenanced by the mention of “the Prince of Persia” in the Prophet 
Daniel; and I think I considered that it was of such intermediate beings that the Apocalypse spoke, when it 
introduced “the Angels of the Seven Churches.” 

In 1837 I made a further development of this doctrine. I said to my great friend, Samuel Francis Wood, in a 
letter which came into my hands on his death, “I have an idea. The mass of the Fathers (Justin, Athenagoras, 
Irenseus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Sulpicius, Ambrose, Nazianzen), hold that, though Satan fell 
from the beginning, the Angels fell before the deluge, falling in love with the daughters of men. This has lately 
come across me as a remarkable solution of a notion which I cannot help holding. Daniel speaks as if each 
nation had its guardian Angel. I cannot but think that there are beings with a great deal of good in them, yet 
with great defects, who are the animating principles of certain institutions, etc., etc.... Take England, with many 
high virtues, and yet a low Catholicism. It seems to me that John Bull is a Spirit neither of heaven nor hell.... 
Has not the Christian Church, in its parts, surrendered itself to one or other of these simulations of the truth? ... 
How are we to avoid Scylla and Charybdis and go straight on to the very image of Christ?” etc., etc. 

I am aware that what I have been saying will, with many men, be doing credit to my imagination at the 
expense of my judgment—’’Hippoclides doesn’t care;” I am not setting myself up as a pattern of good sense or of 
anything else: I am but vindicating myself from the charge of dishonesty.—There is indeed another view of the 
economy brought out, in the course of the same dissertation on the subject, in my History of the Arians, which 
has afforded matter for the latter imputation; but I reserve it for the concluding portion of my reply. 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the Arians, great events were happening at home and abroad, 
which brought out into form and passionate expression the various beliefs which had so gradually been winning 
their way into my mind. Shortly before, there had been a revolution in France; the Bourbons had been 
dismissed: and I believed that it was unchristian for nations to cast off their governors, and, much more, 
sovereigns who had the divine right of inheritance. Again, the great Reform agitation was going on around me as 
I wrote. The Whigs had come into power; Lord Grey had told the Bishops to set their house in order, and some 
of the prelates had been insulted and threatened in the streets of London. The vital question was how were we 
to keep the Church from being liberalised? there was such apathy on the subject in some quarters, such 
imbecile alarm in others; the true principles of Churchmanship seemed so radically decayed, and there was such 
distraction in the councils of the clergy. The Bishop of London of the day, an active and open-hearted man, had 
been for years engaged in diluting the high orthodoxy of the Church by the introduction of the Evangelical body 
into places of influence and trust. He had deeply offended men who agreed with myself, by an off-hand saying 
(as it was reported) to the effect that belief in the apostolical succession had gone out with the non-jurors. “We 



can count you,” he said to some of the gravest and most venerated persons of the old school. And the 
Evangelical party itself seemed, with their late successes, to have lost that simplicity and unworldliness which I 
admired so much in Milner and Scott. It was not that I did not venerate such men as the then Bishop of 
Lichfield, and others of similar sentiments, who were not yet promoted out of the ranks of the clergy, but I 
thought little of them as a class. I thought they played into the hands of the Liberals. With the Establishment 
thus divided and threatened, thus ignorant of its true strength, I compared that fresh vigorous power of which I 
was reading in the first centuries. In her triumphant zeal on behalf of that Primeval Mystery, to which I had had 
so great a devotion from my youth, I recognised the movement of my Spiritual Mother. “Incessu patuit Dea.” 
The self-conquest of her ascetics, the patience of her martyrs, the irresistible determination of her bishops, the 
joyous swing of her advance, both exalted and abashed me. I said to myself, “Look on this picture and on that;” I 
felt affection for my own Church, but not tenderness; I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at her do- 
nothing perplexity. I thought that if Liberalism once got a footing within her, it was sure of the victory in the 
event. I saw that Reformation principles were powerless to rescue her. As to leaving her, the thought never 
crossed my imagination; still I ever kept before me that there was something greater than the Established 
Church, and that that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from the beginning, of which she was but 
the local presence and organ. She was nothing, unless she was this. She must be dealt with strongly, or she 
would be lost. There was need of a second Reformation. 

At this time I was disengaged from college duties, and my health had suffered from the labour involved in the 
composition of my volume. It was ready for the press in July, 1832, though not published till the end of 1833 .1 
was easily persuaded to join Hurrell Froude and his Father, who were going to the south of Europe for the 
health of the former. 

We set out in December, 1832. It was during this expedition that my Verses which are in the Lyra Apostolica 
were written;—a few indeed before it, but not more than one or two of them after it. Exchanging, as I was, 
definite tutorial labours, and the literary quiet and pleasant friendships of the last six years, for foreign 
countries and an unknown future, I naturally was led to think that some inward changes, as well as some larger 
course of action, was coming upon me. At Whitchurch, while waiting for the down mail to Falmouth, I wrote the 
verses about my Guardian Angel, which begin with these words: “Are these the tracks of some unearthly 
Friend?” and go on to speak of “the vision” which haunted me:—that vision is more or less brought out in the 
whole series of these compositions. 

I went to various coasts of the Mediterranean, parted with my friends at Rome; went down for the second 
time to Sicily, at the end of April, and got back to England by Palermo in the early part of July. The strangeness 
of foreign life threw me back into myself; I found pleasure in historical sites and beautiful scenes, not in men 
and manners. We kept clear of Catholics throughout our tour. I had a conversation with the Dean of Malta, a 
most pleasant man, lately dead; but it was about the Fathers, and the Library of the great church. I knew the 
Abbate Santini, at Rome, who did no more than copy for me the Gregorian tones. Froude and I made two calls 
upon Monsignore (now Cardinal) Wiseman at the Collegio Inglese, shortly before we left Rome. I do not 
recollect being in a room with any other ecclesiastics, except a Priest at Castro-Giovanni in Sicily, who called on 
me when I was ill, and with whom I wished to hold a controversy. As to Church Services, we attended the 
Tenebrse, at the Sestine, for the sake of the Miserere; and that was all. My general feeling was, “All, save the 
spirit of man, is divine.” I saw nothing but what was external; of the hidden life of Catholics I knew nothing. I 
was still more driven back into myself, and felt my isolation. England was in my thoughts solely, and the news 
from England came rarely and imperfectly. The Bill for the Suppression of the Irish Sees was in progress, and 
filled my mind. I had fierce thoughts against the Liberals. 

It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted me inwardly. I became fierce against its instruments and 
its manifestations. A French vessel was at Algiers; I would not even look at the tricolour. On my return, though 
forced to stop a day at Paris, I kept indoors the whole time, and all that I saw of that beautiful city, was what I 
saw from the Diligence. The Bishop of London had already sounded me as to my filling one of the Whitehall 
preacherships, which he had just then put on a new footing; but I was indignant at the line which he was taking, 
and from my steamer I had sent home a letter declining the appointment by anticipation, should it be offered to 



me. At this time I was specially annoyed with Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into later years. Some one, I 
think, asked in conversation at Rome, whether a certain interpretation of Scripture was Christian? it was 
answered that Dr. Arnold took it; I interposed, “But is he a Christian?” The subject went out of my head at once; 
when afterwards I was taxed with it I could say no more in explanation, than that I thought I must have been 
alluding to some free views of Dr. Arnold about the Old Testament:—I thought I must have meant, “But who is 
to answer for Arnold?” It was at Rome too that we began the Lyra Apostolica which appeared monthly in the 
British Magazine. The motto shows the feeling of both Froude and myself at the time: we borrowed from M. 
Bunsen a Homer, and Froude chose the words in which Achilles, on returning to the battle, says, “You shall 
know the difference, now that I am back again.” 

Especially when I was left by myself, the thought came upon me that deliverance is wrought, not by the many 
but by the few, not by bodies but by persons. Now it was, I think, that I repeated to myself the words, which had 
ever been dear to me from my school days, “Exoriare aliquis!”—now too, that Southey’s beautiful poem of 
Thalaba, for which I had an immense liking, came forcibly to my mind. I began to think that I had a mission. 
There are sentences of my letters to my friends to this effect, if they are not destroyed. When we took leave of 
Monsignore Wiseman, he had courteously expressed a wish that we might make a second visit to Rome; I said 
with great gravity, “We have a work to do in England.” I went down at once to Sicily, and the presentiment grew 
stronger. I struck into the middle of the island, and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My servant thought that I was 
dying, and begged for my last directions. I gave them, as he wished; but I said, “I shall not die.” I repeated, “I 
shall not die, for I have not sinned against light, I have not sinned against light.” I never have been able to make 
out at all what I meant. 

I got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up there for nearly three weeks. Towards the end of May I set off for 
Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before starting from my inn in the morning of May 26th or 27th, I 
sat down on my bed, and began to sob bitterly. My servant, who had acted as my nurse, asked what ailed me. I 
could only answer, “I have a work to do in England.” 

I was aching to get home; yet for want of a vessel I was kept at Palermo for three weeks. I began to visit the 
Churches, and they calmed my impatience, though I did not attend any services. I knew nothing of the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament there. At last I got off in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. We were becalmed a 
whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. Then it was that I wrote the lines, “Lead, kindly light,” which have since 
become well known. I was writing verses the whole time of my passage. At length I got to Marseilles, and set off 
for England. The fatigue of travelling was too much for me, and I was laid up for several days at Lyons. At last I 
got off again and did not stop night or day till I reached England, and my mother’s house. My brother had 
arrived from Persia only a few hours before. This was on the Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14th, Mr. 
Keble preached the assize Sermon in the University Pulpit. It was published under the title of “National 
Apostasy.” I have ever considered and kept the day, as the start of the religious movement of 1833. 

Footnote 


[1] Vid. Mr. Morris’s beautiful poem with this title. 


Part IV 

History of My Religious Opinions—1833-1839 


In spite of the foregoing pages, I have no romantic story to tell; but I wrote them, because it is my duty to tell 
things as they took place. I have not exaggerated the feelings with which I returned to England, and I have no 
desire to dress up the events which followed, so as to make them in keeping with the narrative which has gone 
before. I soon relapsed into the every-day life which I had hitherto led; in all things the same, except that a new 
object was given me. I had employed myself in my own rooms in reading and writing, and in the care of a 
church, before I left England, and I returned to the same occupations when I was back again. And yet perhaps 
those first vehement feelings which carried me on were necessary for the beginning of the movement; and 
afterwards, when it was once begun, the special need of me was over. 

When I got home from abroad, I found that already a movement had commenced in opposition to the specific 
danger which at that time was threatening the religion of the nation and its church. Several zealous and able 
men had united their counsels, and were in correspondence with each other. The principal of these were Mr. 
Keble, Hurrell Froude, who had reached home long before me, Mr. William Palmer of Dublin and Worcester 
College (not Mr. W. Palmer of Magdalen, who is now a Catholic), Mr. Arthur Perceval, and Mr. Hugh Rose. 

To mention Mr. Hugh Rose’s name is to kindle in the minds of those who knew him, a host of pleasant and 
affectionate remembrances. He was the man above all others fitted by his cast of mind and literary powers to 
make a stand, if a stand could be made, against the calamity of the times. He was gifted with a high and large 
mind, and a true sensibility of what was great and beautiful; he wrote with warmth and energy; and he had a 
cool head and cautious judgment. He spent his strength and shortened his life, Pro Ecclesia Dei, as he 
understood that sovereign idea. Some years earlier he had been the first to give warning, I think from the 
university pulpit at Cambridge, of the perils to England which lay in the biblical and theological speculations of 
Germany. The Reform agitation followed, and the Whig government came into power; and he anticipated in 
their distribution of church patronage the authoritative introduction of liberal opinions into the country:—by 
“liberal” I mean liberalism in religion, for questions of politics, as such, do not come into this narrative at all. He 
feared that by the Whig party a door would be opened in England to the most grievous of heresies, which never 
could be closed again. In order under such grave circumstances to unite Churchmen together, and to make a 
front against the coming danger, he had in 1832 commenced the British Magazine, and in the same year he 
came to Oxford in the summer term, in order to beat up for writers for his publication; on that occasion I 
became known to him through Mr. Palmer. His reputation and position came in aid of his obvious fitness, in 
point of character and intellect, to become the centre of an ecclesiastical movement, if such a movement were to 
depend on the action of a party. His delicate health, his premature death, would have frustrated the expectation, 
even though the new school of opinion had been more exactly thrown into the shape of a party, than in fact was 
the case. But he zealously backed up the first efforts of those who were principals in it; and, when he went 
abroad to die, in 1838, he allowed me the solace of expressing my feelings of attachment and gratitude to him by 
addressing him, in the dedication of a volume of my Sermons, as the man, “who, when hearts were failing, bade 
us stir up the gift that was in us, and betake ourselves to our true Mother.” 

But there were other reasons, besides Mr. Rose’s state of health, which hindered those who so much admired 
him from availing themselves of his close co-operation in the coming fight. United as both he and they were in 
the general scope of the Movement, they were in discordance with each other from the first in their estimate of 
the means to be adopted for attaining it. Mr. Rose had a position in the church, a name, and serious 
responsibilities; he had direct ecclesiastical superiors; he had intimate relations with his own university, and a 
large clerical connection through the country. Froude and I were nobodies; with no characters to lose, and no 
antecedents to fetter us. Rose could not go ahead across country, as Froude had no scruples in doing. Froude 
was a bold rider, as on horseback, so also in his speculations. After a long conversation with him on the logical 
bearing of his principles, Mr. Rose said of him with quiet humour, that “he did not seem to be afraid of 



inferences.” It was simply the truth; Froude had that strong hold of first principles, and that keen perception of 
their value, that he was comparatively indifferent to the revolutionary action which would attend on their 
application to a given state of things; whereas in the thoughts of Rose, as a practical man, existing facts had the 
precedence of every other idea, and the chief test of the soundness of a line of policy lay in the consideration 
whether it would work. This was one of the first questions, which, as it seemed to me, ever occurred to his mind. 
With Froude, Erastianism—that is, the union (so he viewed it) of church and state—was the parent, or if not the 
parent, the serviceable and sufficient tool, of liberalism. Till that union was snapped, Christian doctrine never 
could be safe; and, while he well knew how high and unselfish was the temper of Mr. Rose, yet he used to apply 
to him an epithet, reproachful in his own mouth;—Rose was a “conservative.” By bad luck, I brought out this 
word to Mr. Rose in a letter of my own, which I wrote to him in criticism of something he had inserted into the 
Magazine: I got a vehement rebuke for my pains, for though Rose pursued a conservative line, he had as high a 
disdain, as Froude could have, of a worldly ambition, and an extreme sensitiveness of such an imputation. 

But there was another reason still, and a more elementary one, which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford 
movement. Living movements do not come of committees, nor are great ideas worked out through the post, 
even though it had been the penny post. This principle deeply penetrated both Froude and myself from the first, 
and recommended to us the course which things soon took spontaneously, and without set purpose of our own. 
Universities are the natural centres of intellectual movements. How could men act together, whatever was their 
zeal, unless they were united in a sort of individuality? Now, first, we had no unity of place. Mr. Rose was in 
Suffolk, Mr. Perceval in Surrey, Mr. Keble in Gloucestershire; Hurrell Froude had to go for his health to 
Barbados. Mr. Palmer indeed was in Oxford; this was an important advantage, and told well in the first months 
of the Movement;—but another condition, besides that of place, was required. 

A far more essential unity was that of antecedents,—a common history, common memories, an intercourse of 
mind with mind in the past, and a progress and increase of that intercourse in the present. Mr. Perceval, to be 
sure, was a pupil of Mr. Keble’s; but Keble, Rose, and Palmer, represented distinct parties, or at least tempers, in 
the Establishment. Mr. Palmer had many conditions of authority and influence. He was the only really learned 
man among us. He understood theology as a science; he was practised in the scholastic mode of controversial 
writing; and I believe, was as well acquainted, as he was dissatisfied, with the Catholic schools. He was as 
decided in his religious views, as he was cautious and even subtle in their expression, and gentle in their 
enforcement. But he was deficient in depth; and besides, coming from a distance, he never had really grown into 
an Oxford man, nor was he generally received as such; nor had he any insight into the force of personal 
influence and congeniality of thought in carrying out a religious theory,—a condition which Froude and I 
considered essential to any true success in the stand which had to be made against Liberalism. Mr. Palmer had a 
certain connection, as it may be called, in the Establishment, consisting of high Church dignitaries, archdeacons, 
London rectors, and the like, who belonged to what was commonly called the high-and-dry school. They were far 
more opposed than even he was to the irresponsible action of individuals. Of course their beau ideal in 
ecclesiastical action was a board of safe, sound, sensible men. Mr. Palmer was their organ and representative; 
and he wished for a Committee, an Association, with rules and meetings, to protect the interests of the Church 
in its existing peril. He was in some measure supported by Mr. Perceval. 

I, on the other hand, had out of my own head begun the Tracts; and these, as representing the antagonist 
principle of personality, were looked upon by Mr. Palmer’s friends with considerable alarm. The great point at 
the time with these good men in London,—some of them men of the highest principle, and far from influenced 
by what we used to call Erastianism,—was to put down the Tracts. I, as their editor, and mainly their author, was 
not unnaturally willing to give way. Keble and Froude advocated their continuance strongly, and were angry 
with me for consenting to stop them. Mr. Palmer shared the anxiety of his own friends; and, kind as were his 
thoughts of us, he still not unnaturally felt, for reasons of his own, some fidget and nervousness at the course 
which his Oriel friends were taking. Froude, for whom he had a real liking, took a high tone in his project of 
measures for dealing with bishops and clergy, which must have shocked and scandalised him considerably. As 
for me, there was matter enough in the early Tracts to give him equal disgust; and doubtless I much tasked his 
generosity, when he had to defend me, whether against the London dignitaries, or the country clergy. Oriel, 



from the time of Dr. Copleston to Dr. Hampden, had had a name far and wide for liberality of thought; it had 
received a formal recognition from the Edinburgh Review, if my memory serves me truly, as the school of 
speculative philosophy in England; and on one occasion, in 1833, when I presented myself, with some the first 
papers of the movement, to a country clergyman in Northamptonshire, he paused awhile, and then, eyeing me 
with significance, asked, “Whether Whately was at the bottom of them?” 

Mr. Perceval wrote to me in support of the judgment of Mr. Palmer and the dignitaries. I replied in a letter, 
which he afterwards published. “As to the Tracts,” I said to him (I quote my own words from his pamphlet), 
“every one has his own taste. You object to some things, another to others. If we altered to please every one, the 
effect would be spoiled. They were not intended as symbols e cathedra, but as the expression of individual 
minds; and individuals, feeling strongly, while on the one hand, they are incidentally faulty in mode or language, 
are still peculiarly effective. No great work was done by a system; whereas systems rise out of individual 
exertions. Luther was an individual. The very faults of an individual excite attention; he loses, but his cause (if 
good and he powerful-minded) gains. This is the way of things: we promote truth by a self-sacrifice.” 

The visit which I made to the Northamptonshire Rector was only one of a series of similar expedients, which I 
adopted during the year 1833.1 called upon clergy in various parts of the country, whether I was acquainted with 
them or not, and I attended at the houses of friends where several of them were from time to time assembled. I 
do not think that much came of such attempts, nor were they quite in my way. Also I wrote various letters to 
clergymen, which fared not much better, except that they advertised the fact, that a rally in favour of the church 
was commencing. I did not care whether my visits were made to high church or low church; I wished to make a 
strong pull in union with all who were opposed to the principles of liberalism, whoever they might be. Giving 
my name to the editor, I commenced a series of letters in the Record newspaper: they ran to a considerable 
length; and were borne by him with great courtesy and patience. They were headed as being on “Church 
Reform.” The first was on the Revival of Church Discipline; the second, on its Scripture proof; the third, on the 
application of the doctrine; the fourth, was an answer to objections; the fifth, was on the benefits of discipline. 
And then the series was abruptly brought to a termination. I had said what I really felt, and what was also in 
keeping with the strong teaching of the Tracts, but I suppose the Editor discovered in me some divergence from 
his own line of thought; for at length he sent a very civil letter, apologising for the non-appearance of my sixth 
communication, on the ground that it contained an attack upon “Temperance Societies,” about which he did not 
wish a controversy in his columns. He added, however, his serious regret at the character of the Tracts. I had 
subscribed a small sum in 1828 towards the first start of the Record. 

Acts of the officious character, which I have been describing, were uncongenial to my natural temper, to the 
genius of the movement, and to the historical mode of its success:—they were the fruit of that exuberant and 
joyous energy with which I had returned from abroad, and which I never had before or since. I had the 
exultation of health restored, and home regained. While I was at Palermo and thought of the breadth of the 
Mediterranean, and the wearisome journey across France, I could not imagine how I was ever to get to England; 
but now I was amid familiar scenes and faces once more. And my health and strength came back to me with 
such a rebound, that some friends at Oxford, on seeing me, did not well know that it was I, and hesitated before 
they spoke to me. And I had the consciousness that I was employed in that work which I had been dreaming 
about, and which I felt to be so momentous and inspiring. I had a supreme confidence in our cause; we were 
upholding that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time by the early teachers of the Church, and 
which was registered and attested in the Anglican formularies and by the Anglican divines. That ancient religion 
had well nigh faded away out of the land, through the political changes of the last 150 years, and it must be 
restored. It would be in fact a second Reformation:—a better reformation, for it would be a return not to the 
sixteenth century, but to the seventeenth. No time was to be lost, for the Whigs had come to do their worst, and 
the rescue might come too late. Bishopricks were already in course of suppression; Church property was in 
course of confiscation; sees would soon be receiving unsuitable occupants. We knew enough to begin preaching 
upon, and there was no one else to preach. I felt as on a vessel, which first gets under weigh, and then the deck 
is cleared out, and the luggage and live stock stored away into their proper receptacles. 

Nor was it only that I had confidence in our cause, both in itself, and in its controversial force, but besides, I 



despised every rival system of doctrine and its arguments. As to the high church and the low church, I thought 
that the one had not much more of a logical basis than the other; while I had a thorough contempt for the 
evangelical. I had a real respect for the character of many of the advocates of each party, but that did not give 
cogency to their arguments; and I thought on the other hand that the apostolical form of doctrine was essential 
and imperative, and its grounds of evidence impregnable. Owing to this confidence, it came to pass at that time, 
that there was a double aspect in my bearing towards others, which it is necessary for me to enlarge upon. My 
behaviour had a mixture in it both of fierceness and of sport; and on this account, I dare say, it gave offence to 
many; nor am I here defending it. 

I wished men to a agree with me, and I walked with them step by step, as far as they would go; this I did 
sincerely; but if they would stop, I did not much care about it, but walked on, with some satisfaction that I had 
brought them so far. I liked to make them preach the truth without knowing it, and encouraged them to do so. It 
was a satisfaction to me that the Record had allowed me to say so much in its columns, without remonstrance. I 
was amused to hear of one of the bishops, who, on reading an early Tract on the Apostolical Succession, could 
not make up his mind whether he held the doctrine or not. I was not distressed at the wonder or anger of dull 
and self-conceited men, at propositions which they did not understand. When a correspondent, in good faith, 
wrote to a newspaper, to say that the “Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist,” spoken of in the Tract, was a false print 
for “Sacrament,” I thought the mistake too pleasant to be corrected before I was asked about it. I was not 
unwilling to draw an opponent on step by step to the brink of some intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to 
get back as he could. I was not unwilling to play with a man, who asked me impertinent questions. I think I had 
in my mouth the words of the wise man, “Answer a fool according to his folly,” especially if he was prying or 
spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip which was circulated about me; and, when I might easily have set it right, 
did not deign to do so. Also I used irony in conversation, when matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant. 

This kind of behaviour was a sort of habit with me. If I have ever trifled with my subject, it was a more serious 
fault. I never used arguments which I saw clearly to be unsound. The nearest approach which I remember to 
such conduct, but which I consider was clear of it nevertheless, was in the case of Tract 15. The matter of this 
Tract was supplied to me by a friend, to whom I had applied for assistance, but who did not wish to be mixed up 
with the publication. He gave it me, that I might throw it into shape, and I took his arguments as they stood. In 
the chief portion of the Tract I fully agreed; for instance, as to what it says about the Council of Trent; but there 
were arguments, or some argument, in it which I did not follow; I do not recollect what it was. Froude, I think, 
was disgusted with the whole Tract, and accused me of economy in publishing it. It is principally through Mr. 
Froude’s Remains that this word has got into our language. I think I defended myself with arguments such as 
these:—that, as every one knew, the Tracts were written by various persons who agreed together in their 
doctrine, but not always in the arguments by which it was to be proved; that we must be tolerant of difference of 
opinion among ourselves; that the author of the Tract had a right to his own opinion, and that the argument in 
question was ordinarily received; that I did not give my own name or authority, nor was asked for my personal 
belief, but only acted instrumentally, as one might translate a friend’s book into a foreign language. I account 
these to be good arguments; nevertheless I feel also that such practices admit of easy abuse and are 
consequently dangerous; but then again, I feel also this,—that if all such mistakes were to be severely visited, 
not many men in public life would be left with a character for honour and honesty. 

This absolute confidence in my cause, which led me to the imprudence or wantonness which I have been 
instancing, also laid me open, not unfairly, to the opposite charge of fierceness in certain steps which I took, or 
words which I published. In the Lyra Apostolica, I have said that, before learning to love, we must “learn to 
hate;” though I had explained my words by adding “hatred of sin.” In one of my first sermons I said, “I do not 
shrink from uttering my firm conviction that it would be a gain to the country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present it shows itself to be.” I added, of course, 
that it would be an absurdity to suppose such tempers of mind desirable in themselves. The corrector of the 
press bore these strong epithets till he got to “more fierce,” and then he put in the margin a query. In the very 
first page of the first Tract, I said of the bishops, that, “black event though it would be for the country, yet we 
could not wish them a more blessed termination of their course, than the spoiling of their goods and 



martyrdom.” In consequence of a passage in my work upon the Arian History, a Northern dignitary wrote to 
accuse me of wishing to re-establish the blood and torture of the Inquisition. Contrasting heretics and 
heresiarchs, I had said, “The latter should meet with no mercy; he assumes the office of the Tempter, and, so far 
forth as his error goes, must be dealt with by the competent authority, as if he were embodied evil. To spare him 
is a false and dangerous pity. It is to endanger the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable towards himself.” I 
cannot deny that this is a very fierce passage; but Arms was banished, not burned; and it is only fair to myself to 
say that neither at this, nor any other time of my life, not even when I was fiercest, could I have even cut off a 
Puritan’s ears, and I think the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fe would have been the death of me. Again, when one 
of my friends, of liberal and evangelical opinions, wrote to expostulate with me on the course I was taking, I said 
that we would ride over him and his, as Othniel prevailed over Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. 
Again, I would have no dealings with my brother, and I put my conduct upon a syllogism. I said, “St. Paul bids us 
avoid those who cause divisions; you cause divisions: therefore I must avoid you.” I dissuaded a lady from 
attending the marriage of a sister who had seceded from the Anglican Church. No wonder that Blanco White, 
who had known me under such different circumstances, now hearing the general course that I was taking, was 
amazed at the change which he recognised in me. He speaks bitterly and unfairly of me in his letters 
contemporaneously with the first years of the Movement; but in 1839, when looking back, he uses terms of me, 
which it would be hardly modest in me to quote, were it not that what he says of me in praise is but part of a 
whole account of me. He says: “In this party [the anti-Peel, in 1829] I found, to my great surprise, my dear 
friend, Mr. Newman of Oriel. As he had been one of the annual Petitioners to Parliament for Catholic 
Emancipation, his sudden union with the most violent bigots was inexplicable to me. That change was the first 
manifestation of the mental revolution, which has suddenly made him one of the leading persecutors of Dr. 
Hampden and the most active and influential member of that association, called the Puseyite party, from which 
we have those very strange productions, entitled, Tracts for the Times. While stating these public facts, my heart 
feels a pang at the recollection of the affectionate and mutual friendship between that excellent man and 
myself; a friendship, which his principles of orthodoxy could not allow him to continue in regard to one, whom 
he now regards as inevitably doomed to eternal perdition. Such is the venomous character of orthodoxy. What 
mischief must it create in a bad heart and narrow mind, when it can work so effectually for evil, in one of the 
most benevolent of bosoms, and one of the ablest of minds, in the amiable, the intellectual, the refined John 
Henry Newman!” (Vol. iii. p. 131.) He adds that I would have nothing to do with him, a circumstance which I do 
not recollect, and very much doubt. 

I have spoken of my firm confidence in my position; and now let me state more definitely what the position was 
which I took up, and the propositions about which I was so confident. These were three:— 

1. First was the principle of dogma: my battle was with liberalism; by liberalism I meant the anti-dogmatic 
principle and its developments. This was the first point on which I was certain. Here I make a remark: 
persistence in a given belief is no sufficient test of its truth; but departure from it is at least a slur upon the man 
who has felt so certain about it. In proportion then as I had in 1832 a strong persuasion in beliefs which I have 
since given up, so far a sort of guilt attaches to me, not only for that vain confidence, but for my multiform 
conduct in consequence of it. But here I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have nothing to retract, and 
nothing to repent of. The main principle of the Movement is as dear to me now as it ever was. I have changed in 
many things: in this I have not. From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle of my 
religion: I know no other religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort of religion; religion, as a mere 
sentiment, is to me a dream and a mockery. As well can there be filial love without the fact of a father, as 
devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being. What I held in 1816, I held in 1833, and I hold in 1864. Please 
God, I shall hold it to the end. Even when I was under Dr. Whately’s influence, I had no temptation to be less 
zealous for the great dogmas of the faith, and at various times I used to resist such trains of thought on his part, 
as seemed to me (rightly or wrongly) to obscure them. Such was the fundamental principle of the Movement of 
1833 - 

2. Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a certain definite religious teaching, based upon this foundation of 



dogma; viz. that there was a visible church with sacraments and rites which are the channels of invisible grace. I 
thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of the early Church, and of the Anglican Church. Here again, I 
have not changed in opinion; I am as certain now on this point as I was in 1833, and have never ceased to be 
certain. In 1834 and the following years I put this ecclesiastical doctrine on a broader basis, after reading Laud, 
Bramhall, and Stillingfleet and other Anglican divines on the one hand, and after prosecuting the study of the 
Fathers on the other; but the doctrine of 1833 was strengthened in me, not changed. When I began the Tracts 
for the Times I rested the main doctrine, of which I am speaking, upon Scripture, on St. Ignatius’s Epistles, and 
on the Anglican Prayer Book. As to the existence of a visible church, I especially argued out the point from 
Scripture, in Tract 11, viz. from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. As to the sacraments and sacramental 
rites, I stood on the Prayer Book. I appealed to the Ordination Service, in which the Bishop says, “Receive the 
Holy Ghost;” to the Visitation Service, which teaches confession and absolution; to the Baptismal Service, in 
which the Priest speaks of the child after baptism as regenerate; to the Catechism, in which Sacramental 
Communion is receiving “verily the Body and Blood of Christ;” to the Commination Service, in which we are told 
to do “works of penance;” to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to the calendar and rubricks, wherein we find 
the festivals of the apostles, notice of certain other saints, and days of fasting and abstinence. 

And further, as to the Episcopal system, I founded it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, which inculcated it in 
various ways. One passage especially impressed itself upon me: speaking of cases of disobedience to 
ecclesiastical authority, he says, “A man does not deceive that Bishop whom he sees, but he practises rather 
upon the Bishop Invisible, and so the question is not with flesh, but with God, who knows the secret heart.” I 
wished to act on this principle to the letter, and I may say with confidence that I never consciously transgressed 
it. I loved to act in the sight of my bishop, as if I was, as it were, in the sight of God. It was one of my special 
safeguards against myself and of my supports; I could not go very wrong while I had reason to believe that I was 
in no respect displeasing him. It was not a mere formal obedience to rule that I put before me, but I desired to 
please him personally, as I considered him set over me by the Divine Hand. I was strict in observing my clerical 
engagements, not only because they were engagements, but because I considered myself simply as the servant 
and instrument of my bishop. I did not care much for the bench of bishops, except as they might be the voice of 
my Church: nor should I have cared much for a Provincial Council; nor for a Diocesan Synod presided over by 
my Bishop; all these matters seemed to me to be jure ecclesiastico , but what to me was jure divino was the voice 
of my bishop in his own person. My own bishop was my pope; I knew no other; the successor of the apostles, 
the vicar of Christ. This was but a practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church Government, as I had 
already drawn it out myself. This continued all through my course; when at length in 1845 I wrote to Bishop 
Wiseman, in whose Vicariate I found myself, to announce my conversion, I could find nothing better to say to 
him, than that I would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bishop in the Anglican Church. My duty to him 
was my point of honour; his disapprobation was the one thing which I could not bear. I believe it to have been a 
generous and honest feeling; and in consequence I was rewarded by having all my time for ecclesiastical 
superior a man, whom had I had a choice, I should have preferred, out and out, to any other Bishop on the 
Bench, and for whose memory I have a special affection, Dr. Bagot—a man of noble mind, and as kind-hearted 
and as considerate as he was noble. He ever sympathised with me in my trials which followed; it was my own 
fault, that I was not brought into more familiar personal relations with him than it was my happiness to be. May 
his name be ever blessed! 

And now in concluding my remarks on the second point on which my confidence rested, I observe that here 
again I have no retractation to announce as to its main outline. While I am now as clear in my acceptance of the 
principle of dogma, as I was in 1833 and 1816, so again I am now as firm in my belief of a visible church, of the 
authority of bishops, of the grace of the sacraments, of the religious worth of works of penance, as I was in 1833. 
I have added Articles to my creed; but the old ones, which I then held with a divine faith, remain. 

3. But now, as to the third point on which I stood in 1833, and which I have utterly renounced and trampled 
upon since—my then view of the Church of Rome;—I will speak about it as exactly as I can. When I was young, 
as I have said already, and after I was grown up, I thought the Pope to be Antichrist. At Christmas 1824-5 I 
preached a sermon to that effect. In 1827 1 accepted eagerly the stanza in the Christian Year, which many people 



thought too charitable, “Speak gently of thy sister’s fall.” From the time that I knew Froude I got less and less 
bitter on the subject. I spoke (successively, but I cannot tell in what order or at what dates) of the Roman 
Church as being bound up with “the cause of Antichrist,” as being one of the “many antichrists” foretold by St. 
John, as being influenced by “the spirit of Antichrist,” and as having something “very Antichristian” or 
“unchristian” about her. From my boyhood and in 1824 I considered, after Protestant authorities, that St. 
Gregory I. about A.D. 600 was the first Pope that was Antichrist, and again that he was also a great and holy 
man; in 1832-3 I thought the Church of Rome was bound up with the cause of Antichrist by the Council of 
Trent. When it was that in my deliberate judgment I gave up the notion altogether in any shape, that some 
special reproach was attached to her name, I cannot tell; but I had a shrinking from renouncing it, even when 
my reason so ordered me, from a sort of conscience or prejudice, I think up to 1843. Moreover, at least during 
the Tract Movement, I thought the essence of her offence to consist in the honours which she paid to the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints; and the more I grew in devotion, both to the saints and to Our Lady, the more 
impatient was I at the Roman practices, as if those glorified creations of God must be gravely shocked, if pain 
could be theirs, at the undue veneration of which they were the objects. 

On the other hand, Hurrell Froude in his familiar conversations was always tending to rub the idea out of my 
mind. In a passage of one of his letters from abroad, alluding, I suppose, to what I used to say in opposition to 
him, he observes: “I think people are injudicious who talk against the Roman Catholics for worshipping Saints, 
and honouring the Virgin and images, etc. These things may perhaps be idolatrous; I cannot make up my mind 
about it; but to my mind it is the Carnival that is real practical idolatry, as it is written, ‘the people sat down to 
eat and drink, and rose up to play.’” The carnival, I observe in passing, is, in fact, one of those very excesses, to 
which, for at least three centuries, religious Catholics have ever opposed themselves, as we see in the life of St. 
Philip, to say nothing of the present day; but this he did not know. Moreover, from Froude I learned to admire 
the great medieval Pontiffs; and, of course, when I had come to consider the Council of Trent to be the turning- 
point of the history of Christian Rome, I found myself as free, as I was rejoiced, to speak in their praise. Then, 
when I was abroad, the sight of so many great places, venerable shrines, and noble churches, much impressed 
my imagination. And my heart was touched also. Making an expedition on foot across some wild country in 
Sicily, at six in the morning I came upon a small church; I heard voices, and I looked in. It was crowded, and the 
congregation was singing. Of course it was the Mass, though I did not know it at the time. And, in my weary days 
at Palermo, I was not ungrateful for the comfort which I had received in frequenting the Churches, nor did I 
ever forget it. Then, again, her zealous maintenance of the doctrine and the rule of celibacy, which I recognised 
as apostolic, and her faithful agreement with Antiquity in so many points besides, which were dear to me, was 
an argument as well as a plea in favour of the great Church of Rome. Thus I learned to have tender feelings 
towards her; but still my reason was not affected at all. My judgment was against her, when viewed as an 
institution, as truly as it ever had been. 

This conflict between reason and affection I expressed in one of the early Tracts, published July, 1834. 
“Considering the high gifts and the strong claims of the Church of Rome and its dependencies on our 
admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude; how could we withstand it, as we do, how could we refrain from 
being melted into tenderness, and rushing into communion with it, but for the words of Truth itself, which bid 
us prefer It to the whole world? ‘He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me.’ How could 
‘we learn to be severe, and execute judgment,’ but for the warning of Moses against even a divinely-gifted 
teacher, who should preach new gods; and the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels and Apostles, who 
should bring in a new doctrine?”— Records, No. 24. My feeling was something like that of a man, who is obliged 
in a court of justice to bear witness against a friend; or like my own now, when I have said, and shall say, so 
many things on which I had rather be silent. 

As a matter, then, of simple conscience, though it went against my feelings, I felt it to be a duty to protest 
against the Church of Rome. But besides this, it was a duty, because the prescription of such a protest was a 
living principle of my own church, as expressed in not simply a catena, but a consensus of her divines, and the 
voice of her people. Moreover, such a protest was necessary as an integral portion of her controversial basis; for 
I adopted the argument of Bernard Gilpin, that Protestants “were not able to give any firm and solid reason of 



the separation besides this, to wit, that the Pope is Antichrist.” But while I thus thought such a protest to be 
based upon truth, and to be a religious duty, and a rule of Anglicanism, and a necessity of the case, I did not at 
all like the work. Hurrell Froude attacked me for doing it; and, besides, I felt that my language had a vulgar and 
rhetorical look about it. I believed, and really measured, my words, when I used them; but I knew that I had a 
temptation, on the other hand, to say against Rome as much as ever I could, in order to protect myself against 
the charge of Popery. 

And now I come to the very point, for which I have introduced the subject of my feelings about Rome. I felt 
such confidence in the substantial justice of the charges which I advanced against her, that I considered them to 
be a safeguard and an assurance that no harm could ever arise from the freest exposition of what I used to call 
Anglican principles. All the world was astounded at what Froude and I were saying: men said that it was sheer 
Popery. I answered, “True, we seem to be making straight for it; but go on awhile, and you will come to a deep 
chasm across the path, which makes real approximation impossible.” And I urged in addition, that many 
Anglican divines had been accused of Popery, yet had died in their Anglicanism;—now, the ecclesiastical 
principles which I professed, they had professed also; and the judgment against Rome which they had formed, I 
had formed also. Whatever faults then the Anglican system might have, and however boldly I might point them 
out, anyhow that system was not vulnerable on the side of Rome, and might be mended in spite of her. In that 
very agreement of the two forms of faith, close as it might seem, would really be found, on examination, the 
elements and principles of an essential discordance. 

It was with this supreme persuasion on my mind that I fancied that there could be no rashness in giving to 
the world in fullest measure the teaching and the writings of the Fathers. I thought that the Church of England 
was substantially founded upon them. I did not know all that the Fathers had said, but I felt that, even when 
their tenets happened to differ from the Anglican, no harm could come of reporting them. I said out what I was 
clear they had said; I spoke vaguely and imperfectly, of what I thought they said, or what some of them had said. 
Anyhow, no harm could come of bending the crooked stick the other way, in the process of straightening it; it 
was impossible to break it. If there was anything in the Fathers of a startling character, it would be only for a 
time; it would admit of explanation; it could not lead to Rome. I express this view of the matter in a passage of 
the preface to the first volume, which I edited, of the Library of the Fathers. Speaking of the strangeness at first 
sight, presented to the Anglican mind, of some of their principles and opinions, I bid the reader go forward 
hopefully, and not indulge his criticism till he knows more about them, than he will learn at the outset. “Since 
the evil,” I say, “is in the nature of the case itself, we can do no more than have patience, and recommend 
patience to others, and, with the racer in the Tragedy, look forward steadily and hopefully to the event, [greek: to 
telei pistin pheron], when, as we trust, all that is inharmonious and anomalous in the details, will at length be 
practically smoothed.” 

Such was the position, such the defences, such the tactics, by which I thought that it was both incumbent on 
us, and possible to us, to meet that onset of liberal principles, of which we were all in immediate anticipation, 
whether in the Church or in the University. And during the first year of the Tracts, the attack upon the 
University began. In November 1834 was sent to me by the author the second edition of a pamphlet entitled, 
“Observations on Religious Dissent, with particular reference to the use of religious tests in the University.” In 
this pamphlet it was maintained, that “Religion is distinct from Theological Opinion” (pp. 1, 28, 30, etc.); that it 
is but a common prejudice to identify theological propositions methodically deduced and stated, with the simple 
religion of Christ (p. 1); that under Theological Opinion were to be placed the Trinitarian doctrine (p. 27), and 
the Unitarian (p. 19); that a dogma was a theological opinion insisted on (pp. 20, 21); that speculation always 
left an opening for improvement (p. 22); that the Church of England was not dogmatic in its spirit, though the 
wording of its formularies may often carry the sound of dogmatism (p. 23). 

I acknowledged the receipt of this work in the following letter:— 

“The kindness which has led to your presenting me with your late pamphlet, encourages me to hope that you 
will forgive me, if I take the opportunity it affords of expressing to you my very sincere and deep regret that it 
has been published. Such an opportunity I could not let slip without being unfaithful to my own serious 
thoughts on the subject. 



“While I respect the tone of piety which the pamphlet displays, I dare not trust myself to put on paper my 
feelings about the principles contained in it; tending, as they do, in my opinion, altogether to make shipwreck of 
Christian faith. I also lament, that, by its appearance, the first step has been taken towards interrupting that 
peace and mutual good understanding which has prevailed so long in this place, and which, if once seriously 
disturbed, will be succeeded by dissensions the more intractable, because justified in the minds of those who 
resist innovation by a feeling of imperative duty.” 

Since that time Phaeton has got into the chariot of the sun; we, alas! can only look on, and watch him down 
the steep of heaven. Meanwhile, the lands, which he is passing over, suffer from his driving. 

Such was the commencement of the assault of liberalism upon the old orthodoxy of Oxford and England; and it 
could not have been broken, as it was, for so long a time, had not a great change taken place in the 
circumstances of that counter-movement which had already started with the view of resisting it. For myself, I 
was not the person to take the lead of a party; I never was, from first to last, more than a leading author of a 
school; nor did I ever wish to be anything else. This is my own account of the matter, and I say it, neither as 
intending to disown the responsibility of what was done, nor as if ungrateful to those who at that time made 
more of me than I deserved, and did more for my sake and at my bidding than I realised myself. I am giving my 
history from my own point of sight, and it is as follows:—I had lived for ten years among my personal friends; 
the greater part of the time, I had been influenced, not influencing; and at no time have I acted on others, 
without their acting upon me. As is the custom of a university, I had lived with my private, nay, with some of my 
public, pupils, and with the junior fellows of my college, without form or distance, on a footing of equality. Thus 
it was through friends, younger, for the most part, than myself, that my principles were spreading. They heard 
what I said in conversation, and told it to others. Undergraduates in due time took their degree, and became 
private tutors themselves. In this new status, in turn, they preached the opinions which they had already 
learned themselves. Others went down to the country, and became curates of parishes. Then they had down 
from London parcels of the Tracts, and other publications. They placed them in the shops of local booksellers, 
got them into newspapers, introduced them to clerical meetings, and converted more or less their rectors and 
their brother curates. Thus the Movement, viewed with relation to myself, was but a floating opinion; it was not 
a power. It never would have been a power, if it had remained in my hands. Years after, a friend, writing to me in 
remonstrance at the excesses, as he thought them, of my disciples, applied to me my own verse about St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, “Thou couldst a people raise, but couldst not rule.” At the time that he wrote to me, I had 
special impediments in the way of such an exercise of power; but at no time could I exercise over others that 
authority, which under the circumstances was imperatively required. My great principle ever was, live and let 
live. I never had the staidness or dignity necessary for a leader. To the last I never recognised the hold I had over 
young men. Of late years I have read and heard that they even imitated me in various ways. I was quite 
unconscious of it, and I think my immediate friends knew too well how disgusted I should be at the news, to 
have the heart to tell me. I felt great impatience at our being called a party, and would not allow that we were. I 
had a lounging, free-and-easy way of carrying things on. I exercised no sufficient censorship upon the Tracts. I 
did not confine them to the writings of such persons as agreed in all things with myself; and, as to my own 
Tracts, I printed on them a notice to the effect, that any one who pleased, might make what use he would of 
them, and reprint them with alterations if he chose, under the conviction that their main scope could not be 
damaged by such a process. It was the same afterwards, as regards other publications. For two years I furnished 
a certain number of sheets for the British Critic from myself and my friends, while a gentleman was editor, a 
man of splendid talent, who, however, was scarcely an acquaintance of mine, and had no sympathy with the 
Tracts. When I was Editor myself, from 1838 to 1841, in my very first number, I suffered to appear a critique 
unfavourable to my work on Justification, which had been published a few months before, from a feeling of 
propriety, because I had put the book into the hands of the writer who so handled it. Afterwards I suffered an 
article against the Jesuits to appear in it, of which I did not like the tone. When I had to provide a curate for my 
new church at Littlemore, I engaged a friend, by no fault of his, who, before he entered into his charge, preached 
a sermon, either in depreciation of baptismal regeneration, or of Dr. Pusey’s view of it. I showed a similar 



easiness as to the editors who helped me in the separate volumes of Fleury’s Church History; they were able, 
learned, and excellent men, but their after history has shown, how little my choice of them was influenced by 
any notion I could have had of any intimate agreement of opinion between them and myself. I shall have to 
make the same remark in its place concerning the Lives of the English Saints, which subsequently appeared. All 
this may seem inconsistent with what I have said of my fierceness. I am not bound to account for it; but there 
have been men before me, fierce in act, yet tolerant and moderate in their reasonings; at least, so I read history. 
However, such was the case, and such its effect upon the Tracts. These at first starting were short, hasty, and 
some of them ineffective; and at the end of the year, when collected into a volume, they had a slovenly 
appearance. 

It was under these circumstances, that Dr. Pusey joined us. I had known him well since 1827-8, and had felt 
for him an enthusiastic admiration. I used to call him [greek: ho megas]. His great learning, his immense 
diligence, his scholarlike mind, his simple devotion to the cause of religion, overcame me; and great of course 
was my joy, when in the last days of 1833 he showed a disposition to make common cause with us. His tract on 
Fasting appeared as one of the series with the date of December 21. He was not, however, I think fully 
associated in the Movement till 1835 and 1836, when he published his tract on Baptism, and started the Library 
of the Fathers. He at once gave to us a position and a name. Without him we should have had no chance, 
especially at the early date of 1834, of making any serious resistance to the liberal aggression. But Dr. Pusey was 
a Professor and Canon of Christ Church; he had a vast influence in consequence of his deep religious 
seriousness, the munificence of his charities, his Professorship, his family connections, and his easy relations 
with university authorities. He was to the Movement all that Mr. Rose might have been, with that indispensable 
addition, which was wanting to Mr. Rose, the intimate friendship and the familiar daily society of the persons 
who had commenced it. And he had that special claim on their attachment, which lies in the living presence of a 
faithful and loyal affectionateness. There was henceforth a man who could be the head and centre of the zealous 
people in every part of the country, who were adopting the new opinions; and not only so, but there was one 
who furnished the Movement with a front to the world, and gained for it a recognition from other parties in the 
University. In 1829 Mr. Froude, or Mr. R. Wilberforce, or Mr. Newman were but individuals; and, when they 
ranged themselves in the contest of that year on the side of Sir Robert Inglis, men on either side only asked with 
surprise how they got there, and attached no significancy to the fact; but Dr. Pusey was, to use the common 
expression, a host in himself; he was able to give a name, a form, and a personality to what was without him a 
sort of mob; and when various parties had to meet together in order to resist the liberal acts of the Government, 
we of the Movement took our place by right among them. 

Such was the benefit which he conferred on the Movement externally; nor was the internal advantage at all 
inferior to it. He was a man of large designs; he had a hopeful, sanguine mind; he had no fear of others; he was 
haunted by no intellectual perplexities. People are apt to say that he was once nearer to the Catholic Church 
than he is now; I pray God that he may be one day far nearer to the Catholic Church than he was then; for I 
believe that, in his reason and judgment, all the time that I knew him, he never was near to it at all. When I 
became a Catholic, I was often asked, “What of Dr. Pusey?” when I said that I did not see symptoms of his doing 
as I had done, I was sometimes thought uncharitable. If confidence in his position is (as it is), a first essential in 
the leader of a party, Dr. Pusey had it. The most remarkable instance of this, was his statement, in one of his 
subsequent defences of the Movement, when too it had advanced a considerable way in the direction of Rome, 
that among its hopeful peculiarities was its “stationariness.” He made it in good faith; it was his subjective view 
of it. 

Dr. Pusey’s influence was felt at once. He saw that there ought to be more sobriety, more gravity, more careful 
pains, more sense of responsibility in the Tracts and in the whole Movement. It was through him that the 
character of the Tracts was changed. When he gave to us his Tract on Fasting, he put his initials to it. In 1835 he 
published his elaborate treatise on Baptism, which was followed by other Tracts from different authors, if not of 
equal learning, yet of equal power and appositeness. The Catenas of Anglican divines which occur in the series, 
though projected, I think, by me, were executed with a like aim at greater accuracy and method. In 1836 he 
advertised his great project for a Translation of the Fathers:—but I must return to myself. I am not writing the 



history either of Dr. Pusey or of the Movement; but it is a pleasure to me to have been able to introduce here 
reminiscences of the place which he held in it, which have so direct a bearing on myself, that they are no 
digression from my narrative. 

I suspect it was Dr. Pusey’s influence and example which set me, and made me set others, on the larger and 
more careful works in defence of the principles of the Movement which followed in a course of years,—some of 
them demanding and receiving from their authors, such elaborate treatment that they did not make their 
appearance till both its temper and its fortunes had changed. I set about a work at once; one in which was 
brought out with precision the relation in which we stood to the Church of Rome. We could not move a step in 
comfort till this was done. It was of absolute necessity and a plain duty, to provide as soon as possible a large 
statement, which would encourage and re-assure our friends, and repel the attacks of our opponents. A cry was 
heard on all sides of us, that the Tracts and the writings of the Fathers would lead us to become Catholics, 
before we were aware of it. This was loudly expressed by members of the Evangelical party, who in 1836 had 
joined us in making a protest in Convocation against a memorable appointment of the Prime Minister. These 
clergymen even then avowed their desire, that the next time they were brought up to Oxford to give a vote, it 
might be in order to put down the popery of the Movement. There was another reason still, and quite as 
important. Monsignore Wiseman, with the acuteness and zeal which might be expected from that great prelate, 
had anticipated what was coming, had returned to England in 1836, had delivered lectures in London on the 
doctrines of Catholicism, and created an impression through the country, shared in by ourselves, that we had for 
our opponents in controversy, not only our brethren, but our hereditary foes. These were the circumstances, 
which led to my publication of “The Prophetical office of the Church viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular 
Protestantism.” 

This work employed me for three years, from the beginning of 1834 to the end of 1836. It was composed, after 
a careful consideration and comparison of the principal Anglican divines of the seventeenth century. It was first 
written in the shape of controversial correspondence with a learned French Priest; then it was re-cast, and 
delivered in Lectures at St. Mary’s: lastly, with considerable retrenchments and additions, it was re-written for 
publication. 

It attempts to trace out the rudimental lines on which Christian faith and teaching proceed, and to use them 
as means of determining the relation of the Roman and Anglican systems to each other. In this way it shows 
that to confuse the two together is impossible, and that the Anglican can be as little said to tend to the Roman, 
as the Roman to the Anglican. The spirit of the volume is not so gentle to the Church of Rome, as Tract 71 
published the year before; on the contrary, it is very fierce; and this I attribute to the circumstance that the 
volume is theological and didactic, whereas the Tract, being controversial, assumes as little and grants as much 
as possible on the points in dispute, and insists on points of agreement as well as of difference. A further and 
more direct reason is, that in my volume I deal with “Romanism” (as I call it), not so much in its formal decrees 
and in the substance of its creed, as in its traditional action and its authorised teaching as represented by its 
prominent writers;—whereas the Tract is written as if discussing the differences of the Churches with a view to 
a reconciliation between them. There is a further reason too, which I will state presently. 

But this volume had a larger scope than that of opposing the Roman system. It was an attempt at 
commencing a system of theology on the Anglican idea, and based upon Anglican authorities. Mr. Palmer, about 
the same time, was projecting a work of a similar nature in his own way. It was published, I think, under the 
title, “A Treatise on the Christian Church.” As was to be expected from the author, it was a most learned, most 
careful composition; and in its form, I should say, polemical. So happily at least did he follow the logical method 
of the Roman Schools, that Father Perrone in his treatise on dogmatic theology, recognised in him a combatant 
of the true cast, and saluted him as a foe worthy of being vanquished. Other soldiers in that field he seems to 
have thought little better than the lanzknechts of the middle ages, and, I dare say, with very good reason. When 
I knew that excellent and kind-hearted man at Rome at a later time, he allowed me to put him to ample penance 
for those light thoughts of me, which he had once had, by encroaching on his valuable time with my theological 
questions. As to Mr. Palmer’s book, it was one which no Anglican could write but himself,—in no sense, if I 



recollect aright, a tentative work. The ground of controversy was cut into squares, and then every objection had 
its answer. This is the proper method to adopt in teaching authoritatively young men; and the work in fact was 
intended for students in theology. My own book, on the other hand, was of a directly tentative and empirical 
character. I wished to build up an Anglican theology out of the stores which already lay cut and hewn upon the 
ground, the past toil of great divines. To do this could not be the work of one man; much less, could it be at once 
received into Anglican theology, however well it was done. I fully trusted that my statements of doctrine would 
turn out true and important; yet I wrote, to use the common phrase, “under correction.” 

There was another motive for my publishing, of a personal nature, which I think I should mention. I felt then, 
and all along felt, that there was an intellectual cowardice in not having a basis in reason for my belief, and a 
moral cowardice in not avowing that basis. I should have felt myself less than a man, if I did not bring it out, 
whatever it was. This is one principal reason why I wrote and published the “Prophetical Office.” It was on the 
same feeling, that in the spring of 1836, at a meeting of residents on the subject of the struggle then proceeding 
some one wanted us all merely to act on college and conservative grounds (as I understood him), with as few 
published statements as possible: I answered, that the person whom we were resisting had committed himself 
in writing, and that we ought to commit ourselves too. This again was a main reason for the publication of Tract 
90. Alas! it was my portion for whole years to remain without any satisfactory basis for my religious profession, 
in a state of moral sickness, neither able to acquiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to go to Rome. But I bore it, till in 
course of time my way was made clear to me. If here it be objected to me, that as time went on, I often in my 
writings hinted at things which I did not fully bring out, I submit for consideration whether this occurred except 
when I was in great difficulties, how to speak, or how to be silent, with due regard for the position of mind or 
the feelings of others. However, I may have an opportunity to say more on this subject. But to return to the 
“Prophetical Office.” 

I thus speak in the Introduction to my volume:— 

“It is proposed,” I say, “to offer helps towards the formation of a recognised Anglican theology in one of its 
departments. The present state of our divinity is as follows: the most vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile 
minds, have through God’s mercy been employed in the service of our Church: minds too as reverential and 
holy, and as fully imbued with Ancient Truth, and as well versed in the writings of the Fathers, as they were 
intellectually gifted. This is God’s great mercy indeed, for which we must ever be thankful. Primitive doctrine 
has been explored for us in every direction, and the original principles of the Gospel and the Church patiently 
brought to light. But one thing is still wanting: our champions and teachers have lived in stormy times: political 
and other influences have acted upon them variously in their day, and have since obstructed a careful 
consolidation of their judgments. We have a vast inheritance, but no inventory of our treasures. All is given us 
in profusion; it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, harmonise, and complete. We have more 
than we know how to use; stores of learning, but little that is precise and serviceable; Catholic truth and 
individual opinion, first principles and the guesses of genius, all mingled in the same works, and requiring to be 
discriminated. We meet with truths overstated or misdirected, matters of detail variously taken, facts 
incompletely proved or applied, and rules inconsistently urged or discordantly interpreted. Such indeed is the 
state of every deep philosophy in its first stages, and therefore of theological knowledge. What we need at 
present for our Church’s well-being, is not invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor even learning in our 
divines, at least in the first place, though all gifts of God are in a measure needed, and never can be 
unseasonable when used religiously, but we need peculiarly a sound judgment, patient thought, discrimination, 
a comprehensive mind, an abstinence from all private fancies and caprices and personal tastes,—in a word, 
Divine Wisdom.” 

The subject of the volume is the doctrine of the Via Media, a name which had already been applied to the 
Anglican system by writers of name. It is an expressive title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at first 
sight negative. This had been the reason of my dislike to the word “Protestant;” in the idea which it conveyed, it 
was not the profession of any religion at all, and was compatible with infidelity. A Via Media was but a receding 
from extremes, therefore I had to draw it out into a shape, and a character; before it had claims on our respect, it 
must first be shown to be one, intelligible, and consistent. This was the first condition of any reasonable treatise 



on the Via Media. The second condition, and necessary too, was not in my power. I could only hope that it would 
one day be fulfilled. Even if the Via Media were ever so positive a religious system, it was not as yet objective 
and real; it had no original anywhere of which it was the representative. It was at present a paper religion. This I 
confess in my Introduction; I say, “Protestantism and Popery are real religions ... but the Via Media, viewed as 
an integral system, has scarcely had existence except on paper.” I grant the objection and proceed to lessen it. 
There I say, “It still remains to be tried, whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of Andrewes, 
Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained on a large sphere 
of action, or whether it be a mere modification or transition-state of either Romanism or popular 
Protestantism.” I trusted that some day it would prove to be a substantive religion. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, let me observe that this hesitation about the validity of the theory of the Via 
Media implied no doubt of the three fundamental points on which it was based, as I have described above, 
dogma, the sacramental system, and opposition to the Church of Rome. 

Other investigations which followed gave a still more tentative character to what I wrote or got written. The 
basis of the Via Media, consisting of the three elementary points, which I have just mentioned, was clear 
enough; but, not only had the house to be built upon them, but it had also to be furnished, and it is not 
wonderful if both I and others erred in detail in determining what that furniture should be, what was consistent 
with the style of building, and what was in itself desirable. I will explain what I mean. 

I had brought out in the “Prophetical Office” in what the Roman and the Anglican systems differed from each 
other, but less distinctly in what they agreed. I had indeed enumerated the Fundamentals, common to both, in 
the following passage:—”In both systems the same Creeds are acknowledged. Besides other points in common 
we both hold, that certain doctrines are necessary to be believed for salvation; we both believe in the doctrines 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement; in original sin; in the necessity of regeneration; in the supernatural 
grace of the Sacraments; in the apostolical succession; in the obligation of faith and obedience, and in the 
eternity of future punishment” (Pp. 55, 56). So much I had said, but I had not said enough. This enumeration 
implied a great many more points of agreement than were found in those very Articles which were fundamental. 
If the two Churches were thus the same in fundamentals, they were also one and the same in such plain 
consequences as are contained in those fundamentals or as outwardly represented them. It was an Anglican 
principle that “the abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use of it;” and an Anglican Canon in 1603 had 
declared that the English Church had no purpose to forsake all that was held in the Churches of Italy, France, 
and Spain, and reverenced those ceremonies and particular points which were apostolic. Excepting then such 
exceptional matters, as are implied in this avowal, whether they were many or few, all these Churches were 
evidently to be considered as one with the Anglican. The Catholic Church in all lands had been one from the first 
for many centuries; then, various portions had followed their own way to the injury, but not to the destruction, 
whether of truth or of charity. These portions or branches were mainly three:—the Greek, Latin, and Anglican. 
Each of these inherited the early undivided Church in solido as its own possession. Each branch was identical 
with that early undivided Church, and in the unity of that Church it had unity with the other branches. The 
three branches agreed together in all but their later accidental errors. Some branches had retained in detail 
portions of apostolical truth and usage, which the others had not; and these portions might be and should be 
appropriated again by the others which had let them slip. Thus, the middle age belonged to the Anglican Church, 
and much more did the middle age of England. The Church of the twelfth century was the Church of the 
nineteenth. Dr. Howley sat in the seat of St. Thomas the Martyr; Oxford was a medieval University. Saving our 
engagements to Prayer Book and Articles, we might breathe and live and act and speak, in the atmosphere and 
climate of Henry III.’s day, or the Confessor’s, or of Alfred’s. And we ought to be indulgent of all that Rome 
taught now, as of what Rome taught then, saving our protest. We might boldly welcome, even what we did not 
ourselves think right to adopt. And, when we were obliged on the contrary boldly to denounce, we should do so 
with pain, not with exultation. By very reason of our protest, which we had made, and made ex animo, we could 
agree to differ. What the members of the Bible Society did on the basis of Scripture, we could do on the basis of 
the Church; Trinitarian and Unitarian were further apart than Roman and Anglican. Thus we had a real wish to 
co-operate with Rome in all lawful things, if she would let us, and the rules of our own Church let us; and we 



thought there was no better way towards the restoration of doctrinal purity and unity. And we thought that 
Rome was not committed by her formal decrees to all that she actually taught; and again, if her disputants had 
been unfair to us, or her rulers tyrannical, that on our side too there had been rancour and slander in our 
controversy with her, and violence in our political measures. As to ourselves being instruments in improving the 
belief or practice of Rome directly, I used to say, “Look at home; let us first, or at least let us the while, supply 
our own shortcomings, before we attempt to be physicians to any one else.” This is very much the spirit of Tract 
71, to which I referred just now. I am well aware that there is a paragraph contrary to it in the prospectus to the 
Library of the Fathers; but I never concurred in it. Indeed, I have no intention whatever of implying that Dr. 
Pusey concurred in the ecclesiastical theory, which I have been drawing out; nor that I took it up myself except 
by degrees in the course of ten years. It was necessarily the growth of time. In fact, hardly any two persons, who 
took part in the Movement, agreed in their view of the limit to which our general principles might religiously be 
carried. 

And now I have said enough on what I consider to have been the general objects of the various works which I 
wrote, edited, or prompted in the years which I am reviewing; I wanted to bring out in a substantive form, a 
living Church of England in a position proper to herself, and founded on distinct principles; as far as paper could 
do it, and as earnestly preaching it and influencing others towards it, could tend to make it a fact;—a living 
Church, made of flesh and blood, with voice, complexion, and motion and action, and a will of its own. I believe 
I had no private motive, and no personal aim. Nor did I ask for more than “a fair stage and no favour,” nor 
expect the work would be done in my days; but I thought that enough would be secured to continue it in the 
future under, perhaps, more hopeful circumstances and prospects than the present. 

I will mention in illustration some of the principal works, doctrinal and historical, which originated in the 
object which I have stated. 

I wrote my essay on Justification in 1837; it was aimed at the Lutheran dictum that justification by faith only 
was the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. I considered that this doctrine was either a paradox or a truism—a 
paradox in Luther’s mouth, a truism in Melanchthon. I thought that the Anglican Church followed 
Melanchthon, and that in consequence between Rome and Anglicanism, between high Church and low Church, 
there was no real intellectual difference on the point. I wished to fill up a ditch, the work of man. In this volume 
again, I express my desire to build up a system of theology out of the Anglican divines, and imply that my 
dissertation was a tentative inquiry. I speak in the Preface of “offering suggestions towards a work, which must 
be uppermost in the mind of every true son of the English Church at this day,—the consolidation of a theological 
system, which, built upon those formularies, to which all clergymen are bound, may tend to inform, persuade, 
and absorb into itself religious minds, which hitherto have fancied, that, on the peculiar Protestant questions, 
they were seriously opposed to each other.”—P. vii. 

In my University Sermons there is a series of discussions upon the subject of Faith and Reason; these again 
were the tentative commencement of a grave and necessary work; it was an inquiry into the ultimate basis of 
religious faith, prior to the distinction into creeds. 

In like manner in a pamphlet which I published in the summer of 1838 is an attempt at placing the doctrine 
of the Real Presence on an intellectual basis. The fundamental idea is consonant to that to which I had been so 
long attached; it is the denial of the existence of space except as a subjective idea of our minds. 

The Church of the Fathers is one of the earliest productions of the Movement, and appeared in numbers in 
the British Magazine, and was written with the aim of introducing the religious sentiments, views, and customs 
of the first ages into the modern Church of England. 

The translation of Fleury’s Church History was commenced under these circumstances:—I was fond of Fleury 
for a reason which I express in the advertisement; because it presented a sort of photograph of ecclesiastical 
history without any comment upon it. In the event, that simple representation of the early centuries had a good 
deal to do with unsettling me; but how little I could anticipate this, will be seen in the fact that the publication 
was a favourite scheme of Mr. Rose’s. He proposed it to me twice, between the years 1834 and 1837; and I 
mention it as one out of many particulars curiously illustrating how truly my change of opinion arose, not from 



foreign influences, but from the working of my own mind, and the accidents around me. The date at which the 
portion actually translated began was determined by the publisher on reasons with which we were not 
concerned. 

Another historical work, but drawn from original sources, was given to the world by my old friend Mr. 
Bowden, being a Life of Pope Gregory VII. I need scarcely recall to those who have read it, the power and the 
liveliness of the narrative. This composition was the author’s relaxation on evenings and in his summer 
vacations, from his ordinary engagements in London. It had been suggested to him originally by me, at the 
instance of Hurrell Froude. 

The series of the Lives of the English Saints was projected at a later period, under circumstances which I shall 
have in the sequel to describe. Those beautiful compositions have nothing in them, as far as I recollect, simply 
inconsistent with the general objects which I have been assigning to my labours in these years, though the 
immediate occasion of them and their tone could not in the exercise of the largest indulgence be said to have an 
Anglican direction. 

At a comparatively early date I drew up the Tract on the Roman Breviary. It frightened my own friends on its 
first appearance, and, several years afterwards, when younger men began to translate for publication the four 
volumes in extenso, they were dissuaded from doing so by advice to which from a sense of duty they listened. It 
was an apparent accident which introduced me to the knowledge of that most wonderful and most attractive 
monument of the devotion of saints. On Hurrell Froude’s death, in 1836 ,1 was asked to select one of his books 
as a keepsake. I selected Butler’s Analogy; finding that it had been already chosen, I looked with some perplexity 
along the shelves as they stood before me, when an intimate friend at my elbow said, “Take that.” It was the 
Breviary which Hurrell had had with him at Barbados. Accordingly I took it, studied it, wrote my Tract from it, 
and have it on my table in constant use till this day. 

That dear and familiar companion, who thus put the Breviary into my hands, is still in the Anglican Church. 
So too is that early venerated long-loved friend, together with whom I edited a work which, more perhaps than 
any other, caused disturbance and annoyance in the Anglican world, Froude’s Remains; yet, however judgment 
might run as to the prudence of publishing it, I never heard any one impute to Mr. Keble the very shadow of 
dishonesty or treachery towards his Church in so acting. 

The annotated translation of the treatise of St. Athanasius was of course in no sense a tentative work; it 
belongs to another order of thought. This historico-dogmatic work employed me for years. I had made 
preparations for following it up with a doctrinal history of the heresies which succeeded to the Arian. 

I should make mention also of the Bi'itish Critic. I was editor of it for three years, from July 1838 to July 1841. 
My writers belonged to various schools, some to none at all. The subjects are various,—classical, academical, 
political, critical, and artistic, as well as theological, and upon the Movement none are to be found which do not 
keep quite clear of advocating the cause of Rome. 

So I went on for years, up to 1841. It was, in a human point of view, the happiest time of my life. I was truly at 
home. I had in one of my volumes appropriated to myself the words of Bramhall, “Bees, by the instinct of 
nature, do love their hives, and birds their nests.” I did not suppose that such sunshine would last, though I 
knew not what would be its termination. It was the time of plenty, and, during its seven years, I tried to lay up as 
much as I could for the dearth which was to follow it. We prospered and spread. I have spoken of the doings of 
these years, since I was a Catholic, in a passage, part of which I will quote, though there is a sentence in it that 
requires some limitation: 

“From beginnings so small,” I said, “from elements of thought so fortuitous, with prospects so unpromising, 
the Anglo-Catholic party suddenly became a power in the National Church, and an object of alarm to her rulers 
and friends. Its originators would have found it difficult to say what they aimed at of a practical kind: rather, 
they put forth views and principles, for their own sake, because they were true, as if they were obliged to say 
them; and, as they might be themselves surprised at their earnestness in uttering them, they had as great cause 
to be surprised at the success which attended their propagation. And, in fact, they could only say that those 



doctrines were in the air; that to assert was to prove, and that to explain was to persuade; and that the 
Movement in which they were taking part was the birth of a crisis rather than of a place. In a very few years a 
school of opinion was formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite and progressive in their range; and it extended 
itself into every part of the country. If we inquire what the world thought of it, we have still more to raise our 
wonder; for, not to mention the excitement it caused in England, the Movement and its party-names were 
known to the police of Italy and to the back-woodmen of America. And so it proceeded, getting stronger and 
stronger every year, till it came into collision with the Nation, and that Church of the Nation, which it began by 
professing especially to serve.” 

The greater its success, the nearer was that collision at hand. The first threatenings of the crisis were heard in 
1838. At that time, my bishop in a charge made some light animadversions, but they were animadversions, on 
the Tracts for the Times. At once I offered to stop them. What took place on the occasion I prefer to state in the 
words, in which I related it in a pamphlet addressed to him in a later year, when the blow actually came down 
upon me. 

“In your Lordship’s Charge for 1838,” I said, “an allusion was made to the Tracts for the Times. Some 
opponents of the Tracts said that you treated them with undue indulgence ... I wrote to the Archdeacon on the 
subject, submitting the Tracts entirely to your Lordship’s disposal. What I thought about your Charge will 
appear from the words I then used to him. I said, ‘A Bishop’s lightest word ex cathedra is heavy. His judgment 
on a book cannot be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And I offered to withdraw any of the Tracts over which I had 
control, if I were informed which were those to which your Lordship had objections. I afterwards wrote to your 
Lordship to this effect, that ‘I trusted I might say sincerely, that I should feel a more lively pleasure in knowing 
that I was submitting myself to your Lordship’s expressed judgment in a matter of that kind, than I could have 
even in the widest circulation of the volumes in question.’ Your Lordship did not think it necessary to proceed to 
such a measure, but I felt, and always have felt, that, if ever you determined on it, I was bound to obey.” 

That day at length came, and I conclude this portion of my narrative, with relating the circumstances of it. 

From the time that I had entered upon the duties of public tutor at my College, when my doctrinal views were 
very different from what they were in 1841, I had meditated a comment upon the Articles. Then, when the 
Movement was in its swing, friends had said to me, “What will you make of the Articles?” but I did not share the 
apprehension which their question implied. Whether, as time went on, I should have been forced, by the 
necessities of the original theory of the Movement, to put on paper the speculations which I had about them, I 
am not able to conjecture. The actual cause of my doing so, in the beginning of 1841, was the restlessness, actual 
and prospective, of those who neither liked the Via Media, nor my strong judgment against Rome. I had been 
enjoined, I think by my Bishop, to keep these men straight, and wished so to do: but their tangible difficulty was 
subscription to the Articles; and thus the question of the articles came before me. It was thrown in our teeth; 
“How can you manage to sign the Articles? they are directly against Rome.” “Against Rome?” I made answer, 
“What do you mean by ‘Rome’?” and then proceeded to make distinctions, of which I shall now give an account. 

By “Roman doctrine” might be meant one of three things: 1, the Catholic teaching of the early centuries; or 2, 
th e formal dogmas of Rome as contained in the later Councils, especially the Council of Trent, and as 
condensed in the Creed of Pope Pius IV.; 3, the actual popular beliefs and usages sanctioned by Rome in the 
countries in communion with it, over and above the dogmas; and these I called “dominant errors.” Now 
Protestants commonly thought that in all three senses, “Roman doctrine” was condemned in the Articles: I 
thought that the Catholic teaching was not condemned; that the dominant errors were; and as to the formal 
dogmas, that some were, some were not, and that the line had to be drawn between them. Thus, 1, the use of 
prayers for the dead was a Catholic doctrine—not condemned; 2, the prison of purgatory was a Roman dogma— 
which was condemned; but the infallibility of ecumenical councils was a Roman dogma—not condemned; and 3, 
the fire of Purgatory was an authorised and popular error, not a dogma—which was condemned. 

Further, I considered that the difficulties, felt by the persons whom I have mentioned, mainly lay in their 
mistaking, 1, Catholic teaching, which was not condemned in the Articles, for Roman dogma which was 
condemned; and 2, Roman dogma, which was not condemned in the Articles, for dominant error which was. If 



they went further than this, I had nothing more to say to them. 

A further motive which I had for my attempt, was the desire to ascertain the ultimate points of contrariety 
between the Roman and Anglican creeds, and to make them as few as possible. I thought that each creed was 
obscured and misrepresented by a dominant circumambient “Popery” and “Protestantism.” 

The main thesis then of my essay was this:—the Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching; they but partially 
oppose Roman dogma; they for the most part oppose the dominant errors of Rome. And the problem was to 
draw the line as to what they allowed and what they condemned. 

Such being the object which I had in view, what were my prospects of widening and defining their meaning? 
The prospect was encouraging; there was no doubt at all of the elasticity of the Articles: to take a palmary 
instance, the seventeenth was assumed by one party to be Lutheran, by another Calvinistic, though the two 
interpretations were contradictory to each other; why then should not other Articles be drawn up with a 
vagueness of an equally intense character? I wanted to ascertain what was the limit of that elasticity in the 
direction of Roman dogma. But next, I had a way of inquiry of my own, which I state without defending. I 
instanced it afterwards in my Essay on Doctrinal Development. That work, I believe, I have not read since I 
published it, and I doubt not at all that I have made many mistakes in it;—partly, from my ignorance of the 
details of doctrine, as the Church of Rome holds them, but partly from my impatience to clear as large a range 
for the principle of doctrinal development (waiving the question of historical fact) as was consistent with the 
strict apostolicity and identity of the Catholic Creed. In like manner, as regards the 39 Articles, my method of 
inquiry was to leap in medias res. I wished to institute an inquiry how far, in critical fairness, the text could be 
opened; I was aiming far more at ascertaining what a man who subscribed it might hold than what he must, so 
that my conclusions were negative rather than positive. It was but a first essay. And I made it with the full 
recognition and consciousness, which I had already expressed in my Prophetical Office, as regards the Via 
Media, that I was making only “a first approximation to a required solution;”—”a series of illustrations 
supplying hints in the removal” of a difficulty, and with full acknowledgment “that in minor points, whether in 
question of fact or of judgment, there was room for difference or error of opinion,” and that I “should not be 
ashamed to own a mistake, if it were proved against me, nor reluctant to bear the just blame of it.”—P. 31. 

In addition, I was embarrassed in consequence of my wish to go as far as was possible, in interpreting the 
Articles in the direction of Roman dogma, without disclosing what I was doing to the parties whose doubts I was 
meeting, who might be thereby encouraged to go still further than at present they found in themselves any call 
to do. 

1. But in the way of such an attempt comes the prompt objection that the Articles were actually drawn up 
against “Popery,” and therefore it was transcendently absurd and dishonest to suppose that Popery, in any shape 
—patristic belief, Tridentine dogma, or popular corruption authoritatively sanctioned—would be able to take 
refuge under their text. This premiss I denied. Not any religious doctrine at all, but a political principle, was the 
primary English idea at that time of “Popery.” And what was that political principle, and how could it best be 
kept out of England? What was the great question in the days of Henry and Elizabeth? The Supremacy;— now, 
was I saying one single word in favour of the supremacy of the holy see, of the foreign jurisdiction? No; I did not 
believe in it myself. Did Henry VIII. religiously hold justification by faith only? did he disbelieve Purgatory? 
Was Elizabeth zealous for the marriage of the Clergy? or had she a conscience against the Mass? The supremacy 
of the Pope was the essence of the “Popery” to which, at the time of the Articles, the supreme head or governor 
of the English Church was so violently hostile. 

2. But again I said this;—let “Popery” mean what it would in the mouths of the compilers of the Articles, let it 
even, for argument’s sake, include the doctrines of that Tridentine Council, which was not yet over when the 
Articles were drawn up, and against which they could not be simply directed, yet, consider, what was the 
religious object of the Government in their imposition? merely to disown “Popery”? No; it had the further object 
of gaining the “Papists.” What then was the best way to induce reluctant or wavering minds, and these, I 
supposed, were the majority, to give in their adhesion to the new symbol? how had the Arians drawn up their 
creeds? Was it not on the principle of using vague ambiguous language, which to the subscribers would seem to 
bear a Catholic sense, but which, when worked out in the long run, would prove to be heterodox? Accordingly, 



there was great antecedent probability, that, fierce as the Articles might look at first sight, their bark would 
prove worse than their bite. I say antecedent probability, for to what extent that surmise might be true, could 
only be ascertained by investigation. 

3. But a consideration came up at once, which threw light on this surmise:—what if it should turn out that the 
very men who drew up the Articles, in the very act of doing so, had avowed, or rather in one of those very 
Articles themselves had imposed on subscribers, a number of those very “Papistical” doctrines, which they were 
now thought to deny, as part and parcel of that very Protestantism, which they were now thought to consider 
divine? and this was the fact, and I showed it in my Essay. 

Let the reader observe:—the 35th Article says: “The second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times, as doth the former Book of Homilies.” Here the doctrine of 
the Homilies is recognised as godly and wholesome, and subscription to that proposition is imposed on all 
subscribers of the Articles. Let us then turn to the Homilies, and see what this godly doctrine is: I quoted from 
them to the following effect: 

1. They declare that the so-called “apocryphal” book of Tobit is the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and is 
Scripture. 

2. That the so-called “apocryphal” book of Wisdom is Scripture, and the infallible and undeceivable word of 
God. 

3. That the Primitive Church, next to the apostles’ time, and, as they imply, for almost 700 years, is no doubt 
most pure. 

4. That the Primitive Church is specially to be followed. 

5. That the four first general councils belong to the Primitive Church. 

6. That there are six councils which are allowed and received by all men. 

7. Again, they speak of a certain truth which they are enforcing, as declared by God’s word, the sentences of 
the ancient doctors, and judgment of the Primitive Church. 

8. Of the learned and holy Bishops and doctors of the first eight centuries being of good authority and credit 
with the people. 

9. Of the declaration of Christ and His apostles and all the rest of the Holy Fathers. 

10. Of the authority of both Scripture and also of Augustine. 

11. Of Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and about thirty other Fathers, to some of whom they give 
the title of “Saint,” to others of ancient Catholic Fathers and doctors. 

12. They declare that, not only the holy apostles and disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathers also before and 
since Christ were endued without doubt with the Holy Ghost. 

13. That the ancient Catholic Fathers say that the “Lord’s Supper” is the salve of immortality, the sovereign 
preservative against death, the food of immortality, the healthful grace. 

14. That the Lord’s Blessed Body and Blood are received under the form of bread and wine. 

15. That the meat in the Sacrament is an invisible meat and a ghostly substance. 

16. That the holy Body and Blood ought to be touched with the mind. 

17. That Ordination is a Sacrament. 

18. That Matrimony is a Sacrament. 

19. That there are other Sacraments besides “Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 

20. That the souls of the Saints are reigning in joy and in heaven with God. 

21. That alms-deeds purge the soul from the infection and filthy spots of sin, and are a precious medicine, an 
inestimable jewel. 

22. That mercifulness wipes out and washes away infirmity and weakness as salves and remedies to heal sores 
and grievous diseases. 



23- That the duty of fasting is a truth more manifest than it should need to be proved. 

24. That fasting, used with prayer, is of great efficacy and weigheth much with God; so the angel Raphael told 
Tobias. 

25. That the puissant and mighty Emperor Theodosius was, in the Primitive Church which was most holy and 
godly, excommunicated by St. Ambrose. 

26. That Constantine, Bishop of Rome, did condemn Philippicus, the Emperor, not without a cause indeed, 
but most justly. 

Putting altogether aside the question how far these separate theses came under the matter to which 
subscription was to be made, it was quite plain, that the men who wrote the Homilies, and who thus 
incorporated them into the Anglican system of doctrine, could not have possessed that exact discrimination 
between the Catholic and Protestant faith, or have made that clear recognition of formal Protestant principles 
and tenets, or have accepted that definition of “Roman doctrine,” which is received at this day:—hence great 
probability accrued to my presentiment, that the Articles were tolerant, not only of what I called “Catholic 
teaching,” but of much that was “Roman.” 

4. And here was another reason against the notion that the Articles directly attacked the Roman dogmas as 
declared at Trent and as promulgated by Pius the Fourth:—the Council of Trent was not over, nor its decrees 
promulgated at the date when the Articles were drawn up, so that those Articles must be aiming at something 
else. What was that something else? The Homilies tell us: the Homilies are the best comment upon the Articles. 
Let us turn to the Homilies, and we shall find from first to last that, not only is not the Catholic teaching of the 
first centuries, but neither again are the dogmas of Rome, the objects of the protest of the compilers of the 
Articles, but the dominant errors, the popular corruptions, authorised or suffered by the high name of Rome. As 
to Catholic teaching, nay as to Roman dogma, those Homilies, as I have shown, contained no small portion of it 
themselves. 

5. So much for the writers of the Articles and Homilies;—they were witnesses, not authorities, and I used 
them as such; but in the next place, who were the actual authorities imposing them? I considered the imponens 
to be the Convocation of 1571; but here again, it would be found that the very Convocation, which received and 
confirmed the 39 Articles, also enjoined by Canon that “preachers should be careful, that they should never 
teach aught in a sermon, to be religiously held and believed by the people, except that which is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and which the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops have collected 
from that very doctrine.” Here, let it be observed, an appeal is made by the Convocation imponens to the very 
same ancient authorities, as had been mentioned with such profound veneration by the writers of the Homilies 
and of the Articles, and thus, if the Homilies contained views of doctrine which now would be called Roman, 
there seemed to me to be an extreme probability that the Convocation of 1571 also countenanced and received, 
or at least did not reject, those doctrines. 

6. And further, when at length I came actually to look into the text of the Articles, I saw in many cases a 
patent fulfilment of all that I had surmised as to their vagueness and indecisiveness, and that, not only on 
questions which lay between Lutherans, Calvinists, and Zuinglians, but on Catholic questions also; and I have 
noticed them in my Tract. In the conclusion of my Tract I observe: They are “evidently framed on the principle 
of leaving open large questions on which the controversy hinges. They state broadly extreme truths, and are 
silent about their adjustment. For instance, they say that all necessary faith must be proved from Scripture; but 
do not say who is to prove it. They say, that the Church has authority in controversies; they do not say what 
authority. They say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture, but do not say where the remedy lies when it 
does. They say that works before grace and justification are worthless and worse, and that works after grace and 
justification are acceptable, but they do not speak at all of works with God’s aid before justification. They say 
that men are lawfully called and sent to minister and preach, who are chosen and called by men who have public 
authority given them in the Congregation; but they do not add by whom the authority is to be given. They say 
that Councils called by princes may err; they do not determine whether Councils called in the name of Christ 
may err.” 



Such were the considerations which weighed with me in my inquiry how far the Articles were tolerant of a 
Catholic, or even a Roman interpretation; and such was the defence which I made in my Tract for having 
attempted it. From what I have already said, it will appear that I have no need or intention at this day to 
maintain every particular interpretation which I suggested in the course of my Tract, nor indeed had I then. 
Whether it was prudent or not, whether it was sensible or not, anyhow I attempted only a first essay of a 
necessary work, an essay which, as I was quite prepared to find, would require revision and modification by 
means of the lights which I should gain from the criticism of others. I should have gladly withdrawn any 
statement, which could be proved to me to be erroneous; I considered my work to be faulty and objectionable in 
the same sense in which I now consider my Anglican interpretations of Scripture to be erroneous, but in no 
other sense. I am surprised that men do not apply to the interpreters of Scripture generally the hard names 
which they apply to the author of Tract 90. He held a large system of theology, and applied it to the Articles: 
Episcopalians, or Lutherans, or Presbyterians, or Unitarians, hold a large system of theology and apply it to 
Scripture. Every theology has its difficulties; Protestants hold justification by faith only, though there is no text 
in St. Paul which enunciates it, and though St. James expressly denies it; do we therefore call Protestants 
dishonest? they deny that the Church has a divine mission, though St. Paul says that it is “the Pillar and ground 
of Truth;” they keep the Sabbath, though St. Paul says, “Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in respect of... 
the sabbath days.” Every creed has texts in its favour, and again texts which run counter to it: and this is 
generally confessed. And this is what I felt keenly:—how had I done worse in Tract 90 than Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, and Calvinists did daily in their Sermons and their publications? How had I done worse, than the 
Evangelical party in their ex animo reception of the Services for Baptism and Visitation of the Sick?! 2 ! Why was I 
to be dishonest and they immaculate? There was an occasion on which our Lord gave an answer, which seemed 
to be appropriate to my own case, when the tumult broke out against my Tract:—”He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at him.” I could have fancied that a sense of their own difficulties of interpretation 
would have persuaded the great party I have mentioned to some prudence, or at least moderation, in opposing a 
teacher of an opposite school. But I suppose their alarm and their anger overcame their sense of justice. 

In the universal storm of indignation with which the Tract was received on its appearance, I recognise much of 
real religious feeling, much of honest and true principle, much of straightforward ignorant common sense. In 
Oxford there was genuine feeling too; but there had been a smouldering stern energetic animosity, not at all 
unnatural, partly rational, against its author. A false step had been made; now was the time for action. I am told 
that, even before the publication of the Tract, rumours of its contents had got into the hostile camp in an 
exaggerated form; and not a moment was lost in proceeding to action, when I was actually in the hands of the 
Philistines. I was quite unprepared for the outbreak, and was startled at its violence. I do not think I had any 
fear. Nay, I will add I am not sure that it was not in one point of view a relief to me. 

I saw indeed clearly that my place in the Movement was lost; public confidence was at an end; my occupation 
was gone. It was simply an impossibility that I could say anything henceforth to good effect, when I had been 
posted up by the marshal on the buttery hatch of every College of my University, after the manner of 
discommoned pastry-cooks, and when in every part of the country and every class of society, through every 
organ and occasion of opinion, in newspapers, in periodicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, in coffee- 
rooms, in railway carriages, I was denounced as a traitor who had laid his train and was detected in the very act 
of firing it against the time-honoured Establishment. There were indeed men, besides my own friends, men of 
name and position, who gallantly took my part, as Dr. Hook, Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Perceval: it must have been a 
grievous trial for themselves; yet what after all could they do for me? Confidence in me was lost;—but I had 
already lost full confidence in myself. Thoughts had passed over me a year and a half before which for the time 
had profoundly troubled me. They had gone: I had not less confidence in the power and the prospects of the 
apostolical movement than before; not less confidence than before in the grievousness of what I called the 
“dominant errors” of Rome: but how was I any more to have absolute confidence in myself? how was I to have 
confidence in my present confidence? how was I to be sure that I should always think as I thought now? I felt 
that by this event a kind Providence had saved me from an impossible position in the future. 


First, if I remember right, they wished me to withdraw the Tract. This I refused to do: I would not do so for the 
sake of those who were unsettled or in danger of unsettlement. I would not do so for my own sake; for how 
could I acquiesce in a mere Protestant interpretation of the Articles? how could I range myself among the 
professors of a theology, of which it put my teeth on edge, even to hear the sound? 

Next they said, “Keep silence; do not defend the Tract;” I answered, “Yes, if you will not condemn it—if you 
will allow it to continue on sale.” They pressed on me whenever I gave way; they fell back when they saw me 
obstinate. Their line of action was to get out of me as much as they could; but upon the point of their tolerating 
the Tract I was obstinate. So they let me continue it on sale; and they said they would not condemn it. But they 
said that this was on condition that I did not defend it, that I stopped the series, and that I myself published my 
own condemnation in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford. I impute nothing whatever to him, he was ever most kind 
to me. Also, they said they could not answer for what individual Bishops might perhaps say about the Tract in 
their own charges. I agreed to their conditions. My one point was to save the Tract. 

Not a scrap of writing was given me, as a pledge of the performance on their side of the engagement. Parts of 
letters from them were read to me, without being put into my hands. It was an “understanding.” A clever man 
had warned me against “understandings” some six years before: I have hated them ever since. 

In the last words of my letter to the Bishop of Oxford I thus resigned my place in the Movement:— 

“I have nothing to be sorry for,” I say to him, “except having made your Lordship anxious, and others whom I 
am bound to revere. I have nothing to be sorry for, but everything to rejoice in and be thankful for. I have never 
taken pleasure in seeming to be able to move a party, and whatever influence I have had, has been found, not 
sought after. I have acted because others did not act, and have sacrificed a quiet which I prized. May God be with 
me in time to come, as He has been hitherto! and He will be, if I can but keep my hand clean and my heart pure. 
I think I can bear, or at least will try to bear, any personal humiliation, so that I am preserved from betraying 
sacred interests, which the Lord of grace and power has given into my charge.” 

Footnote 

[2] For instance, let candid men consider the form of Absolution contained in that Prayer Book, of which all clergymen, Evangelical and Liberal as 
well as high Church, and (I think) all persons in University office declare that “it containeth nothing contrary to the Word of God.” 

I challenge, in the sight of all England, Evangelical clergymen generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words, consistent with 
their sentiments, which shall be less forced than the most objectionable of the interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon any passage in the 
Articles. 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy 
forgive thee thine offences; and by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

I subjoin the Roman form, as used in England and elsewhere “Dominus noster Jesus Christus te absolvat; et ego auctoritate ipsius te absolvo, 
ab omni vinculo excommunicationis et interdicti, in quantum possum et tu indiges. Deinde ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis, in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 


Part V 

History of My Religious Opinions—1839-1841 


And now that I am about to trace, as far as I can, the course of that great revolution of mind, which led me to 
leave my own home, to which I was bound by so many strong and tender ties, I feel overcome with the difficulty 
of satisfying myself in my account of it, and have recoiled from doing so, till the near approach of the day, on 
which these lines must be given to the world, forces me to set about the task. For who can know himself, and 
the multitude of subtle influences which act upon him? and who can recollect, at the distance of twenty-five 
years, all that he once knew about his thoughts and his deeds, and that, during a portion of his life, when even at 
the time his observation, whether of himself or of the external world, was less than before or after, by very 
reason of the perplexity and dismay which weighed upon him,—when, though it would be most unthankful to 
seem to imply that he had not all-sufficient light amid his darkness, yet a darkness it emphatically was? And 
who can gird himself suddenly to a new and anxious undertaking, which he might be able indeed to perform 
well, had he full and calm leisure to look through everything that he has written, whether in published works or 
private letters? but, on the other hand, as to that calm contemplation of the past, in itself so desirable, who can 
afford to be leisurely and deliberate, while he practises on himself a cruel operation, the ripping up of old griefs, 
and the venturing again upon the “infandum dolorem” of years, in which the stars of this lower heaven were one 
by one going out? I could not in cool blood, nor except upon the imperious call of duty, attempt what I have set 
myself to do. It is both to head and heart an extreme trial, thus to analyse what has so long gone by, and to bring 
out the results of that examination. I have done various bold things in my life: this is the boldest: and, were I 
not sure I should after all succeed in my object, it would be madness to set about it. 

In the spring of 1839 my position in the Anglican Church was at its height. I had supreme confidence in my 
controversial status, and I had a great and still growing success, in recommending it to others. I had in the 
foregoing autumn been somewhat sore at the bishop’s charge, but I have a letter which shows that all 
annoyance had passed from my mind. In January, if I recollect aright, in order to meet the popular clamour 
against myself and others, and to satisfy the bishop, I had collected into one all the strong things which they, 
and especially I, had said against the Church of Rome, in order to their insertion among the advertisements 
appended to our publications. Conscious as I was that my opinions in religion were not gained, as the world 
said, from Roman sources, but were, on the contrary, the birth of my own mind and of the circumstances in 
which I had been placed, I had a scorn of the imputations which were heaped upon me. It was true that I held a 
large bold system of religion, very unlike the Protestantism of the day, but it was the concentration and 
adjustment of the statements of great Anglican authorities, and I had as much right to do so as the Evangelical 
party had, and more right than the Liberal, to hold their own respective doctrines. As I spoke on occasion of 
Tract 90 ,1 claimed, in behalf of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church a comprecation with the 
saints with Bramhall, and the Mass all but transubstantiation with Andrewes, or with Hooker that 
transubstantiation itself is not a point for Churches to part communion upon, or with Hammond that a general 
council, truly such, never did, never shall err in a matter of faith, or with Bull that man lost inward grace by the 
fall, or with Thorndike that penance is a propitiation for post-baptismal sin, or with Pearson that the all- 
powerful name of Jesus is no otherwise given than in the Catholic Church. “Two can play at that,” was often in 
my mouth, when men of Protestant sentiments appealed to the Articles, Homilies, or Reformers; in the sense 
that, if they had a right to speak loud, I had both the liberty and the means of giving them tit for tat. I thought 
that the Anglican Church had been tyrannised over by a party, and I aimed at bringing into effect the promise 
contained in the motto to the Lyra, “They shall know the difference now.” I only asked to be allowed to show 
them the difference. 

What will best describe my state of mind at the early part of 1839, is an article in the Biitish Critic for that 
April. I have looked over it now, for the first time since it was published; and have been struck by it for this 
reason:—it contains the last words which I ever spoke as an Anglican to Anglicans. It may now be read as my 
parting address and valediction, made to my friends. I little knew it at the time. It reviews the actual state of 
things, and it ends by looking towards the future. It is not altogether mine; for my memory goes to this,—that I 



had asked a friend to do the work; that then, the thought came on me, that I would do it myself: and that he was 
good enough to put into my hands what he had with great appositeness written, and I embodied it into my 
article. Every one, I think, will recognise the greater part of it as mine. It was published two years before the 
affair of Tract 90, and was entitled “The State of Religious Parties.” 

In this article, I begin by bringing together testimonies from our enemies to the remarkable success of our 
exertions. One writer said: “Opinions and views of a theology of a very marked and peculiar kind have been 
extensively adopted and strenuously upheld, and are daily gaining ground among a considerable and influential 
portion of the members, as well as ministers of the Established Church.” Another: The Movement has 
manifested itself “with the most rapid growth of the hot-bed of these evil days.” Another: “The Vza Media is 
crowded with young enthusiasts, who never presume to argue, except against the propriety of arguing at all.” 
Another: “Were I to give you a full list of the works, which they have produced within the short space of five 
years, I should surprise you. You would see what a task it would be to make yourself complete master of their 
system, even in its present probably immature state. The writers have adopted the motto, ‘In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength.’ With regard to confidence, they have justified their adopting it; but as to 
quietness, it is not very quiet to pour forth such a succession of controversial publications.” Another: “The 
spread of these doctrines is in fact now having the effect of rendering all other distinctions obsolete, and of 
severing the religious community into two portions, fundamentally and vehemently opposed one to the other. 
Soon there will be no middle ground left; and every man, and especially every clergyman, will be compelled to 
make his choice between the two.” Another: “The time has gone by, when those unfortunate and deeply 
regretted publications can be passed over without notice, and the hope that their influence would fail is now 
dead.” Another: “These doctrines had already made fearful progress. One of the largest churches in Brighton is 
crowded to hear them; so is the church at Leeds. There are few towns of note, to which they have not extended. 
They are preached in small towns in Scotland. They obtain in Elginshire, 600 miles north of London. I found 
them myself in the heart of the highlands of Scotland. They are advocated in the newspaper and periodical press. 
They have even insinuated themselves into the House of Commons.” And, lastly, a bishop in a charge:—It “is 
daily assuming a more serious and alarming aspect. Under the specious pretence of deference to Antiquity and 
respect for primitive models, the foundations of the Protestant Church are undermined by men, who dwell 
within her walls, and those who sit in the Reformers’ seat are traducing the Reformation.” 

After thus stating the phenomenon of the time, as it presented itself to those who did not sympathise in it, the 
Article proceeds to account for it; and this it does by considering it as a reaction from the dry and superficial 
character of the religious teaching and the literature of the last generation, or century, and as a result of the 
need which was felt both by the hearts and the intellects of the nation for a deeper philosophy, and as the 
evidence and as the partial fulfilment of that need, to which even the chief authors of the then generation had 
borne witness. First, I mentioned the literary influence of Walter Scott, who turned men’s minds to the 
direction of the middle ages. “The general need,” I said, “of something deeper and more attractive, than what 
had offered itself elsewhere, may be considered to have led to his popularity; and by means of his popularity he 
reacted on his readers, stimulating their mental thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before them visions, which, 
when once seen, are not easily forgotten, and silently indoctrinating them with nobler ideas, which might 
afterwards be appealed to as first principles.” 

Then I spoke of Coleridge, thus: “While history in prose and verse was thus made the instrument of Church 
feelings and opinions, a philosophical basis for the same was laid in England by a very original thinker, who, 
while he indulged a liberty of speculation, which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated conclusions which 
were often heathen rather than Christian, yet after all instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring minds, than 
they had hitherto been accustomed to accept. In this way he made trial of his age, and succeeded in interesting 
its genius in the cause of Catholic truth.” 

Then come Southey and Wordsworth, “two living poets, one of whom in the department of fantastic fiction, 
the other in that of philosophical meditation, have addressed themselves to the same high principles and 
feelings, and carried forward their readers in the same direction.” 

Then comes the prediction of this reaction hazarded by “a sagacious observer withdrawn from the world, and 



surveying its movements from a distance,” Mr. Alexander Knox. He had said twenty years before the date of my 
writing: “No Church on earth has more intrinsic excellence than the English Church, yet no Church probably 
has less practical influence ... The rich provision, made by the grace and providence of God, for habits of a noble 
kind, is evidence that men shall arise, fitted both by nature and ability, to discover for themselves, and to display 
to others, whatever yet remains undiscovered, whether in the words or works of God.” Also I referred to “a much 
venerated clergyman of the last generation,” who said shortly before his death, “Depend on it, the day will come, 
when those great doctrines, now buried, will be brought out to the light of day, and then the effect will be 
fearful.” I remarked upon this, that they who “now blame the impetuosity of the current, should rather turn 
their animadversions upon those who have dammed up a majestic river, till it had become a flood.” 

These being the circumstances under which the Movement began and progressed, it was absurd to refer it to 
the act of two or three individuals. It was not so much a movement as a “spirit afloat;” it was within us, “rising 
up in hearts where it was least suspected, and working itself, though not in secret, yet so subtly and impalpably, 
as hardly to admit of precaution or encounter on any ordinary human rules of opposition. It is,” I continued, “an 
adversary in the air, a something one and entire, a whole wherever it is, unapproachable and incapable of being 
grasped, as being the result of causes far deeper than political or other visible agencies, the spiritual awakening 
of spiritual wants.” 

To make this clear, I proceed to refer to the chief preachers of the revived doctrines at that moment, and to 
draw attention to the variety of their respective antecedents. Dr. Hook and Mr. Churton represented the high 
Church dignitaries of the last century; Mr. Perceval, the tory aristocracy; Mr. Keble came from a country 
parsonage; Mr. Palmer from Ireland; Dr. Pusey from the Universities of Germany, and the study of Arabic MSS.; 
Mr. Dodsworth from the study of Prophecy; Mr. Oakeley had gained his views, as he himself expressed it, “partly 
by study, partly by reflection, partly by conversation with one or two friends, inquirers like himself;” while I 
speak of myself as being “much indebted to the friendship of Archbishop Whately.” And thus I am led on to ask, 
“What head of a sect is there? What march of opinions can be traced from mind to mind among preachers such 
as these? They are one and all in their degree the organs of one Sentiment, which has risen up simultaneously 
in many places very mysteriously.” 

My train of thought next led me to speak of the disciples of the Movement, and I freely acknowledged and 
lamented that they needed to be kept in order. It is very much to the purpose to draw attention to this point 
now, when such extravagances as then occurred, whatever they were, are simply laid to my door, or to the 
charge of the doctrines which I advocated. A man cannot do more than freely confess what is wrong, say that it 
need not be, that it ought not to be, and that he is very sorry that it should be. Now I said in the Article, which I 
am reviewing, that the great truths themselves, which we were preaching, must not be condemned on account of 
such abuse of them. “Aberrations there must ever be, whatever the doctrine is, while the human heart is 
sensitive, capricious, and wayward. A mixed multitude went out of Egypt with the Israelites.” “There will ever be 
a number of persons,” I continued, “professing the opinions of a movement party, who talk loudly and strangely, 
do odd or fierce things, display themselves unnecessarily, and disgust other people; persons, too young to be 
wise, too generous to be cautious, too warm to be sober, or too intellectual to be humble. Such persons will be 
very apt to attach themselves to particular persons, to use particular names, to say things merely because others 
do, and to act in a party-spirited way.” 

While I thus republish what I then said about such extravagances as occurred in these years, at the same time 
I have a very strong conviction that they furnished quite as much the welcome excuse for those who were 
jealous or shy of us, as the stumbling-blocks of those who were well inclined to our doctrines. This too we felt at 
the time; but it was our duty to see that our good should not be evil-spoken of; and accordingly, two or three of 
the writers of the Tracts for the Times had commenced a Series of what they called “Plain Sermons” with the 
avowed purpose of discouraging and correcting whatever was uppish or extreme in our followers: to this series I 
contributed a volume myself. 

Its conductors say in their Preface: “If therefore as time goes on, there shall be found persons, who admiring 
the innate beauty and majesty of the fuller system of Primitive Christianity, and seeing the transcendent 
strength of its principles, shall become loud and voluble advocates in their behalf, speaking the more freely, 



because they do not feel them deeply as founded in divine and eternal truth, of such persons it is our duty to 
declare plainly, that, as we should contemplate their condition with serious misgiving, so would they be the last 
persons from whom we should seek support. 

“But if, on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in the silent humility of their lives, and in their unaffected 
reverence for holy things, show that they in truth accept these principles as real and substantial, and by habitual 
purity of heart and serenity of temper, give proof of their deep veneration for sacraments and sacramental 
ordinances, those persons, whether our professed adherents or not, best exemplify the kind of character which 
the writers of the Tracts for the Times have wished to form.” 

These clergymen had the best of claims to use these beautiful words, for they were themselves, all of them, 
important writers in the Tracts, the two Mr. Kebles, and Mr. Isaac Williams. And this passage, with which they 
ushered their Series into the world, I quoted in the Article, of which I am giving an account, and I added, “What 
more can be required of the preachers of neglected truth, than that they should admit that some, who do not 
assent to their preaching, are holier and better men than some who do?” They were not answerable for the 
intemperance of those who dishonoured a true doctrine, provided they protested, as they did, against such 
intemperance. “They were not answerable for the dust and din which attends any great moral movement. The 
truer doctrines are, the more liable they are to be perverted.” 

The notice of these incidental faults of opinion or temper in adherents of the Movement, led on to a 
discussion of the secondary causes, by means of which a system of doctrine may be embraced, modified, or 
developed, of the variety of schools which may all be in the One Church, and of the succession of one phase of 
doctrine to another, while it is ever one and the same. Thus I was brought on to the subject of Antiquity, which 
was the basis of the doctrine of the Via Media, and by which was not implied a servile imitation of the past, but 
such a reproduction of it as is really young, while it is old. “We have good hope,” I say, “that a system will be 
rising up, superior to the age, yet harmonising with, and carrying out its higher points, which will attract to itself 
those who are willing to make a venture and to face difficulties, for the sake of something higher in prospect. On 
this, as on other subjects, the proverb will apply, ‘Fortes fortuna adjuvat.’” 

Lastly, I proceeded to the question of that future of the Anglican Church, which was to be a new birth of the 
Ancient Religion. And I did not venture to pronounce upon it. “About the future, we have no prospect before our 
minds whatever, good or bad. Ever since that great luminary, Augustine, proved to be the last bishop of Hippo, 
Christians have had a lesson against attempting to foretell, how Providence will prosper and” [or?] “bring to an 
end, what it begins.” Perhaps the lately-revived principles would prevail in the Anglican Church; perhaps they 
would be lost in “some miserable schism, or some more miserable compromise; but there was nothing rash in 
venturing to predict that “neither Puritanism nor Liberalism had any permanent inheritance within her.” I 
suppose I meant to say that in the present age, without the aid of apostolic principles, the Anglican Church 
would, in the event, cease to exist. 

“As to Liberalism, we think the formularies of the Church will ever, with the aid of a good Providence, keep it 
from making any serious inroads upon the Clergy. Besides, it is too cold a principle to prevail with the 
multitude.” But as regarded what was called Evangelical Religion or Puritanism, there was more to cause alarm. 
I observed upon its organisation; but on the other hand it had no intellectual basis; no internal idea, no principle 
of unity, no theology. “Its adherents,” I said, “are already separating from each other; they will melt away like a 
snow-drift. It has no straightforward view on any one point, on which it professes to teach; and to hide its 
poverty, it has dressed itself out in a maze of words. We have no dread of it at all; we only fear what it may lead 
to. It does not stand on intrenched ground, or make any pretence to a position; it does but occupy the space 
between contending powers, Catholic Truth and Rationalism. Then indeed will be the stern encounter, when 
two real and living principles, simple, entire, and consistent, one in the Church, the other out of it, at length 
rush upon each other, contending not for names and words, or half-views, but for elementary notions and 
distinctive moral characters.” 

Whether the ideas of the coming age upon religion were true or false, they would be real. “In the present day,” 
I said, “mistiness is the mother of wisdom. A man who can set down half-a-dozen general propositions, which 
escape from destroying one another only by being diluted into truisms, who can hold the balance between 



opposites so skilfully as to do without fulcrum or beam, who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself 
against being supposed to exclude the contradictory—who holds that Scripture is the only authority, yet that the 
Church is to be deferred to, that faith only justifies, yet that it does not justify without works, that grace does 
not depend on the sacraments, yet is not given without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance, yet those who 
have them not are in the same religious condition as those who have—this is your safe man and the hope of the 
Church; this is what the Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well-judging 
persons, to guide it through the channel of no-meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No.” 

This state of things, however, I said, could not last, if men were to read and think. They “will not keep 
standing in that very attitude which you call sound Church-of-Englandism or orthodox Protestantism. They 
cannot go on for ever standing on one leg, or sitting without a chair, or walking with their feet tied, or grazing 
like Tityrus’s stags in the air. They will take one view or another, but it will be a consistent view. It may be 
Liberalism, or Erastianism, or Popery, or Catholicity; but it will be real.” 

I concluded the article by saying, that all who did not wish to be “democratic, or pantheistic, or popish,” must 
“look out for some Via Media which will preserve us from what threatens, though it cannot restore the dead. The 
spirit of Luther is dead; but Hildebrand and Loyola are alive. Is it sensible, sober, judicious, to be so very angry 
with those writers of the day, who point to the fact, that our divines of the seventeenth century have occupied a 
ground which is the true and intelligible mean between extremes? Is it wise to quarrel with this ground, because 
it is not exactly what we should choose, had we the power of choice? Is it true moderation, instead of trying to 
fortify a middle doctrine, to fling stones at those who do? ... Would you rather have your sons and daughters 
members of the Church of England or of the Church of Rome?” 

And thus I left the matter. But, while I was thus speaking of the future of the Movement, I was in truth 
winding up my accounts with it, little dreaming that it was so to be;—while I was still, in some way or other, 
feeling about for an available Via Media, I was soon to receive a shock which was to cast out of my imagination 
all middle courses and compromises for ever. As I have said, this article appeared in the April number of the 
British Critic; in the July number, I cannot tell why, there is no article of mine; before the number for October, 
the event had happened to which I have alluded. 

But before I proceed to describe what happened to me in the summer of 1839 ,1 must detain the reader for a 
while, in order to describe the issue of the controversy between Rome and the Anglican Church, as I viewed it. 
This will involve some dry discussion; but it is as necessary for my narrative, as plans of buildings and 
homesteads are often found to be in the proceedings of our law courts. 

I have said already that, though the object of the Movement was to withstand the liberalism of the day, I found 
and felt this could not be done by mere negatives. It was necessary for us to have a positive Church theory 
erected on a definite basis. This took me to the great Anglican divines; and then of course I found at once that it 
was impossible to form any such theory, without cutting across the teaching of the Church of Rome. Thus came 
in the Roman controversy. 

When I first turned myself to it, I had neither doubt on the subject, nor suspicion that doubt would ever come 
upon me. It was in this state of mind that I began to read up Bellarmine on the one hand, and numberless 
Anglican writers on the other. But I soon found, as others had found before me, that it was a tangled and 
manifold controversy, difficult to master, more difficult to put out of hand with neatness and precision. It was 
easy to make points, not easy to sum up and settle. It was not easy to find a clear issue for the dispute, and still 
less by a logical process to decide it in favour of Anglicanism. This difficulty, however, had no tendency whatever 
to harass or perplex me: it was a matter, not of convictions, but of proofs. 

First I saw, as all see who study the subject, that a broad distinction had to be drawn between the actual state 
of belief and of usage in the countries which were in communion with the Roman Church, and her formal 
dogmas; the latter did not cover the former. Sensible pain, for instance, is not implied in the Tridentine decree 
upon purgatory; but it was the tradition of the Latin Church, and I had seen the pictures of souls in flames in 
the streets of Naples. Bishop Lloyd had brought this distinction out strongly in an Article in the Bi'itish Critic in 



1825; indeed, it was one of the most common objections made to the Church of Rome, that she dared not 
commit herself by formal decree, to what nevertheless she sanctioned and allowed. Accordingly, in my 
Prophetical Office, I view as simply separate ideas, Rome quiescent, and Rome in action. I contrasted her creed 
on the one hand, with her ordinary teaching, her controversial tone, her political and social bearing, and her 
popular beliefs and practices on the other. 

While I made this distinction between the decrees and the traditions of Rome, I drew a parallel distinction 
between Anglicanism quiescent, and Anglicanism in action. In its formal creed Anglicanism was not at a great 
distance from Rome: far otherwise, when viewed in its insular spirit, the traditions of its establishment, its 
historical characteristics, its controversial rancour, and its private judgment. I disavowed and condemned those 
excesses, and called them “Protestantism” or “Ultra-Protestantism:” I wished to find a parallel disclaimer, on the 
part of Roman controversialists, of that popular system of beliefs and usages in their own Church, which I called 
“Popery.” When that hope was a dream, I saw that the controversy lay between the book-theology of 
Anglicanism on the one side, and the living system of what I called Roman corruption on the other. I could not 
get further than this; with this result I was forced to content myself. 

These then were the parties in the controversy:—the Anglican Via Media and the popular religion of Rome. 
And next, as to the issue, to which the controversy between them was to be brought, it was this:—the Anglican 
disputant took his stand upon Antiquity or apostolicity, the Roman upon Catholicity. The Anglican said to the 
Roman: “There is but One Faith, the Ancient, and you have not kept to it;” the Roman retorted: “There is but 
One Church, the Catholic, and you are out of it.” The Anglican urged: “Your special beliefs, practices, modes of 
action, are nowhere in Antiquity;” the Roman objected: “You do not communicate with any one Church besides 
your own and its offshoots, and you have discarded principles, doctrines, sacraments, and usages, which are and 
ever have been received in the East and the West.” The true Church, as defined in the Creeds, was both Catholic 
and Apostolic; now, as I viewed the controversy in which I was engaged, England and Rome had divided these 
notes or prerogatives between them: the cause lay thus, Apostolicity versus Catholicity. 

However, in thus stating the matter, of course I do not wish it supposed, that I considered the note of 
Catholicity really to belong to Rome, to the disparagement of the Anglican Church; but that the special point or 
plea of Rome in the controversy was Catholicity, as the Anglican plea was Antiquity. Of course I contended that 
the Roman idea of Catholicity was not ancient and apostolic. It was in my judgment at the utmost only natural, 
becoming, expedient, that the whole of Christendom should be united in one visible body; while such a unity 
might be, on the other hand, a mere heartless and political combination. For myself, I held with the Anglican 
divines, that, in the Primitive Church, there was a very real mutual independence between its separate parts, 
though, from a dictate of charity, there was in fact a close union between them. I considered that each see and 
diocese might be compared to a crystal, and that each was similar to the rest, and that the sum total of them all 
was only a collection of crystals. The unity of the Church lay, not in its being a polity, but in its being a family, a 
race, coming down by apostolical descent from its first founders and bishops. And I considered this truth 
brought out, beyond the possibility of dispute, in the Epistles of St. Ignatius, in which the bishop is represented 
as the one supreme authority in the Church, that is, in his own place, with no one above him, except as, for the 
sake of ecclesiastical order and expedience, arrangements had been made by which one was put over or under 
another. So much for our own claim to Catholicity, which was so perversely appropriated by our opponents to 
themselves:—on the other hand, as to our special strong point, Antiquity, while of course, by means of it, we 
were able to condemn most emphatically the novel claim of Rome to domineer over other Churches, which were 
in truth her equals, further than that, we thereby especially convicted her of the intolerable offence of having 
added to the Faith. This was the critical head of accusation urged against her by the Anglican disputant, and, as 
he referred to St. Ignatius in proof that he himself was a true Catholic, in spite of being separated from Rome, so 
he triumphantly referred to the Treatise of Vincentius of Lerins upon the “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” in proof that the controversialists of Rome were separated in their creed from the apostolical and 
primitive faith. 

Of course those controversialists had their own answer to him, with which I am not concerned in this place; 
here I am only concerned with the issue itself, between the one party and the other—Antiquity versus 



Catholicity. 

Now I will proceed to illustrate what I have been saying of the status of the controversy, as it presented itself 
to my mind, by extracts from my writings of the dates of 1836, 1840, and 1841. And I introduce them with a 
remark, which especially applies to the paper, from which I shall quote first, of the date of 1836. That paper 
appeared in the March and April numbers of the British Magazine of that year, and was entitled “Home 
Thoughts Abroad.” Now it will be found, that, in the discussion which it contains, as in various other writings of 
mine, when I was in the Anglican Church, the argument in behalf of Rome is stated with considerable 
perspicuity and force. And at the time my friends and supporters cried out “How imprudent!” and both at the 
time, and especially at a later date, my enemies have cried out, “How insidious!” Friends and foes virtually 
agreed in their criticism; I had set out the cause which I was combating to the best advantage: this was an 
offence; it might be from imprudence, it might be with a traitorous design. It was from neither the one nor the 
other; but for the following reasons. First, I had a great impatience, whatever was the subject, of not bringing 
out the whole of it, as clearly as I could; next I wished to be as fair to my adversaries as possible; and thirdly I 
thought that there was a great deal of shallowness among our own friends, and that they undervalued the 
strength of the argument in behalf of Rome, and that they ought to be roused to a more exact apprehension of 
the position of the controversy. At a later date (1841), when I really felt the force of the Roman side of the 
question myself, as a difficulty which had to be met, I had a fourth reason for such frankness in argument, and 
that was, because a number of persons were unsettled far more than I was, as to the Catholicity of the Anglican 
Church. It was quite plain, that, unless I was perfectly candid in stating what could be said against it, there was 
no chance that any representations, which I felt to be in its favour, or at least to be adverse to Rome, would have 
had their real weight duly acknowledged. At all times I had a deep conviction, to put the matter on the lowest 
ground, that “honesty was the best policy.” Accordingly, in 1841, I expressed myself thus on the Anglican 
difficulty: “This is an objection which we must honestly say is deeply felt by many people, and not 
inconsiderable ones; and the more it is openly avowed to be a difficulty, the better; for there is then the chance 
of its being acknowledged, and in the course of time obviated, as far as may be, by those who have the power. 
Flagrant evils cure themselves by being flagrant; and we are sanguine that the time is come when so great an 
evil as this is, cannot stand its ground against the good feeling and common sense of religious persons. It is the 
very strength of Romanism against us; and, unless the proper persons take it into their serious consideration, 
they may look for certain to undergo the loss, as time goes on, of some whom they would least like to be lost to 
our Church.” The measure which I had especially in view in this passage, was the project of a Jerusalem 
Bishopric, which the then Archbishop of Canterbury was at that time concocting with M. Bunsen, and of which I 
shall speak more in the sequel. And now to return to the Home Thoughts Abroad of the spring of 1836:— 

The discussion contained in this composition runs in the form of a dialogue. One of the disputants says: “You 
say to me that the Church of Rome is corrupt. What then? to cut off a limb is a strange way of saving it from the 
influence of some constitutional ailment. Indigestion may cause cramp in the extremities; yet we spare our poor 
feet notwithstanding. Surely there is such a religious/acf as the existence of a great Catholic body, union with 
which is a Christian privilege and duty. Now, we English are separate from it.” 

The other answers: “The present is an unsatisfactory, miserable state of things, yet I can grant no more. The 
Church is founded on a doctrine,—on the gospel of Truth; it is a means to an end. Perish the Church (though, 
blessed be the promise! this cannot be), yet let it perish rather than the Truth should fail. Purity of faith is more 
precious to the Christian than unity itself. If Rome has erred grievously in doctrine, then it is a duty to separate 
even from Rome.” 

His friend, who takes the Roman side of the argument, refers to the image of the Vine and its branches, which 
is found, I think, in St. Cyprian, as if a branch cut from the Catholic Vine must necessarily die. Also he quotes a 
passage from St. Augustine in controversy with the Donatists to the same effect; viz. that, as being separated 
from the body of the Church, they were ipso facto cut off from the heritage of Christ. And he quotes St. Cyril’s 
argument drawn from the very title Catholic, which no body or communion of men has ever dared or been able 
to appropriate, besides one. He adds, “Now, I am only contending for the fact, that the communion of Rome 
constitutes the main body of the Church Catholic, and that we are split off from it, and in the condition of the 



Donatists.” 


The other replies, by denying the fact that the present Roman communion is like St. Augustine’s Catholic 
Church, inasmuch as there are to be taken into account the large Anglican and Greek communions. Presently he 
takes the offensive, naming distinctly the points, in which Rome has departed from Primitive Christianity, viz. 
“the practical idolatry, the virtual worship of the Virgin and Saints, which are the offence of the Latin Church, 
and the degradation of moral truth and duty, which follows from these.” And again: “We cannot join a Church, 
did we wish it ever so much, which does not acknowledge our orders, refuses us the Cup, demands our 
acquiescence in image-worship, and excommunicates us, if we do not receive it and all the decisions of the 
Tridentine Council.” 

His opponent answers these objections by referring to the doctrine of “developments of gospel truth.” Besides, 
“The Anglican system itself is not found complete in those early centuries; so that the [Anglican] principle [of 
Antiquity] is self-destructive.” “When a man takes up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrinaire;” he is like those, 
“who, in some matter of business, start up to suggest their own little crotchet, and are ever measuring 
mountains with a pocket ruler, or improving the planetary courses.” “The Via Media has slept in libraries; it is a 
substitute of infancy for manhood.” 

It is plain, then, that at the end of 1835 or beginning of 1836 ,1 had the whole state of the question before me, 
on which, to my mind, the decision between the Churches depended. It is observable that the question of the 
position of the Pope, whether as the centre of unity, or as the source of jurisdiction, did not come into my 
thoughts at all; nor did it, I think I may say, to the end. I doubt whether I ever distinctly held any of his powers 
to be dejure divino, while I was in the Anglican Church;—not that I saw any difficulty in the doctrine; not that, 
together with the story of St. Leo, of which I shall speak by and by, the idea of his infallibility did not cross my 
mind, for it did—but after all, in my view the controversy did not turn upon it; it turned upon the Faith and the 
Church. This was my issue of the controversy from the beginning to the end. There was a contrariety of claims 
between the Roman and Anglican religions, and the history of my conversion is simply the process of working it 
out to a solution. In 1838 I illustrated it by the contrast presented to us between the Madonna and Child, and a 
Calvary. I said that the peculiarity of the Anglican theology was this—that it “supposed the Truth to be entirely 
objective and detached, not” (as the Roman) “lying hid in the bosom of the Church as if one with her, clinging to 
and (as it were) lost her embrace, but as being sole and unapproachable, as on the Cross or at the Resurrection, 
with the Church close by, but in the background.” 

As I viewed the controversy in 1836 and 1838, so I viewed it in 1840 and 1841. In the Bi'itish Critic of January 
1840, after gradually investigating how the matter lies between the Churches by means of a dialogue, I end thus: 
“It would seem, that, in the above discussion, each disputant has a strong point: our strong point is the 
argument from Primitiveness, that of Romanists from Universality. It is a fact, however it is to be accounted for, 
that Rome has added to the Creed; and it is a fact, however we justify ourselves, that we are estranged from the 
great body of Christians over the world. And each of these two facts is at first sight a grave difficulty in the 
respective systems to which they belong.” Again, “While Rome, though not deferring to the Fathers, recognises 
them, and England, not deferring to the large body of the Church, recognises it, both Rome and England have a 
point to clear up.” 

And still more strongly in July, 1841: 

“If the Note of schism, on the one hand, lies against England, an antagonist disgrace lies upon Rome, the Note 
of idolatry. Let us not be mistaken here; we are neither accusing Rome of idolatry, nor ourselves of schism; we 
think neither charge tenable; but still the Roman Church practises what is so like idolatry, and the English 
Church makes much of what is so very like schism, that without deciding what is the duty of a Roman Catholic 
towards the Church of England in her present state, we do seriously think that members of the English Church 
have a providential direction given them, how to comport themselves towards the Church of Rome, while she is 
what she is.” 

One remark more about Antiquity and the Vza Media. As time went on, without doubting the strength of the 
Anglican argument from Antiquity, I felt also that it was not merely our special plea, but our only one. Also I felt 



that the Via Media, which was to represent it, was to be a sort of remodelled and adapted Antiquity. This I 
observe both in Home Thoughts Abroad, and in the Article of the British Critic which I have analysed above. But 
this circumstance, that after all we must use private judgment upon Antiquity, created a sort of distrust of my 
theory altogether, which in the conclusion of my volume on the Prophetical Office I express thus: “Now that our 
discussions draw to a close, the thought, with which we entered on the subject, is apt to recur, when the 
excitement of the inquiry has subsided, and weariness has succeeded, that what has been said is but a dream, 
the wanton exercise, rather than the practical conclusions of the intellect.” And I conclude the paragraph by 
anticipating a line of thought into which I was, in the event, almost obliged to take refuge: “After all,” I say, “the 
Church is ever invisible in its day, and faith only apprehends it.” What was this, but to give up the Notes of a 
visible Church altogether, whether the Catholic Note or the Apostolic? 

The Long Vacation of 1839 began early. There had been a great many visitors to Oxford from Easter to 
Commemoration; and Dr. Pusey and myself had attracted attention, more, I think, than any former year. I had 
put away from me the controversy with Rome for more than two years. In my Parochial Sermons the subject 
had never been introduced: there had been nothing for two years, either in my Tracts or in the British Critic, of a 
polemical character. I was returning, for the vacation, to the course of reading which I had many years before 
chosen as especially my own. I have no reason to suppose that the thoughts of Rome came across my mind at 
all. About the middle of June I began to study and master the history of the Monophysites. I was absorbed in the 
doctrinal question. This was from about June 13th to August 30th. It was during this course of reading that for 
the first time a doubt came upon me of the tenableness of Anglicanism. I recollect on the 30th of July 
mentioning to a friend, whom I had accidentally met, how remarkable the history was; but by the end of August 
I was seriously alarmed. 

I have described in a former work, how the history affected me. My stronghold was Antiquity; now here, in 
the middle of the fifth century, I found, as it seemed to me, Christendom of the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries reflected. I saw my face in that mirror, and I was a Monophysite. The Church of the Via Media was in 
the position of the Oriental communion, Rome was, where she now is; and the Protestants were the Eutychians. 
Of all passages of history, since history has been, who would have thought of going to the sayings and doings of 
old Eutyches, that delirus senex, as (I think) Petavius calls him, and to the enormities of the unprincipled 
Dioscorus, in order to be converted to Rome! 

Now let it be simply understood that I am not writing controversially, but with the one object of relating 
things as they happened to me in the course of my conversion. With this view I will quote a passage from the 
account, which I gave in 1850, of my reasonings and feelings in 1839: 

“It was difficult to make out how the Eutychians or Monophysites were heretics, unless Protestants and 
Anglicans were heretics also; difficult to find arguments against the Tridentine Fathers, which did not tell 
against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult to condemn the Popes of the sixteenth century, without condemning 
the Popes of the fifth. The drama of religion, and the combat of truth and error, were ever one and the same. The 
principles and proceedings of the Church now, were those of the Church then; the principles and proceedings of 
heretics then, were those of Protestants now. I found it so,—almost fearfully; there was an awful similitude, 
more awful, because so silent and unimpassioned, between the dead records of the past and the feverish 
chronicle of the present. The shadow of the fifth century was on the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising from the 
troubled waters of the old world, with the shape and lineaments of the new. The Church then, as now, might be 
called peremptory and stern, resolute, overbearing, and relentless; and heretics were shifting, changeable, 
reserved, and deceitful, ever courting civil power, and never agreeing together, except by its aid; and the civil 
power was ever aiming at comprehensions, trying to put the invisible out of view, and substituting expediency 
for faith. What was the use of continuing the controversy, or defending my position, if, after all, I was forging 
arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and turning devil’s advocate against the much-enduring Athanasius and the 
majestic Leo? Be my soul with the Saints! and shall I lift up my hand against them? Sooner may my right hand 
forget her cunning, and wither outright, as his who once stretched it out against a prophet of God! anathema to 
a whole tribe of Cranmers, Ridleys, Latimers, and Jewels! perish the names of Bramhall, Ussher, Taylor, 



Stillingfleet, and Barrow from the face of the earth, ere I should do aught but fall at their feet in love and in 
worship, whose image was continually before my eyes, and whose musical words were ever in my ears and on 
my tongue!” 

Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a close, when the Dublin Review of that same August was put 
into my hands, by friends who were more favourable to the cause of Rome than I was myself. There was an 
Article in it on the “Anglican Claim” by Bishop Wiseman. This was about the middle of September. It was on the 
Donatists, with an application to Anglicanism. I read it, and did not see much in it. The Donatist controversy was 
known to me for some years, as I have instanced above. The case was not parallel to that of the Anglican Church. 
St. Augustine in Africa wrote against the Donatists in Africa. They were a furious party who made a schism 
within the African Church, and not beyond its limits. It was a case of altar against altar, of two occupants of the 
same see, as that between the non-jurors in England and the Established Church; not the case of one Church 
against another, as Rome against the Oriental Monophysites. But my friend, an anxiously religious man, now, as 
then, very dear to me, a Protestant still, pointed out the palmary words of St. Augustine, which were contained 
in one of the extracts made in the Review, and which had escaped my observation. “Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.” He repeated these words again and again, and, when he was gone, they kept ringing in my ears. 
“Securus judicat orbis terrarum;” they were words which went beyond the occasion of the Donatists: they 
applied to that of the Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the Article, which had escaped me at first. They 
decided ecclesiastical questions on a simpler rule than that of Antiquity; nay, St. Augustine was one of the prime 
oracles of Antiquity; here then Antiquity was deciding against itself. What a light was hereby thrown upon every 
controversy in the Church! not that, for the moment, the multitude may not falter in their judgment,—not that, 
in the Arian hurricane, Sees more than can be numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from St. 
Athanasius,—not that the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need to be sustained during the contest by the voice 
and the eye of St. Leo; but that the deliberate judgment, in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and a final sentence against such portions of it as protest and secede. 
Who can account for the impressions which are made on him? For a mere sentence, the words of St. Augustine, 
struck me with a power which I never had felt from any words before. To take a familiar instance, they were like 
the “Turn again Whittington” of the chime; or, to take a more serious one, they were like the “Tolle, lege,—Tolle, 
lege,” of the child, which converted St. Augustine himself. “Securus judicat orbis terrarum!” By those great 
words of the ancient Father, the theory of the Via Media was absolutely pulverised. 

I became excited at the view thus opened upon me. I was just starting on a round of visits; and I mentioned 
my state of mind to two most intimate friends: I think to no others. After a while, I got calm, and at length the 
vivid impression upon my imagination faded away. What I thought about it on reflection, I will attempt to 
describe presently. I had to determine its logical value, and its bearing upon my duty. Meanwhile, so far as this 
was certain,—I had seen the shadow of a hand upon the wall. It was clear that I had a good deal to learn on the 
question of the Churches, and that perhaps some new light was coming upon me. He who has seen a ghost, 
cannot be as if he had never seen it. The heavens had opened and closed again. The thought for the moment had 
been, “The Church of Rome will be found right after all;” and then it had vanished. My old convictions remained 
as before. 

At this time, I wrote my Sermon on Divine Calls, which I published in my volume of Plain Sermons. It ends 
thus:— 

“O that we could take that simple view of things, as to feel that the one thing which lies before us is to please 
God! What gain is it to please the world, to please the great, nay even to please those whom we love, compared 
with this? What gain is it to be applauded, admired, courted, followed,—compared with this one aim, of ‘not 
being disobedient to a heavenly vision’? What can this world offer comparable with that insight into spiritual 
things, that keen faith, that heavenly peace, that high sanctity, that everlasting righteousness, that hope of glory, 
which they have, who in sincerity love and follow our Lord Jesus Christ? Let us beg and pray Him day by day to 
reveal Himself to our souls more fully, to quicken our senses, to give us sight and hearing, taste and touch of the 
world to come; so to work within us, that we may sincerely say, ‘Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
after that receive me with glory. Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire in 



comparison of Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.’” 

Now to trace the succession of thoughts, and the conclusions, and the consequent innovations on my previous 
belief, and the general conduct, to which I was led, upon this sudden visitation. And first, I will say, whatever 
comes of saying it, for I leave inferences to others, that for years I must have had something of an habitual 
notion, though it was latent, and had never led me to distrust my own convictions, that my mind had not found 
its ultimate rest, and that in some sense or other I was on journey. During the same passage across the 
Mediterranean in which I wrote “Lead kindly light,” I also wrote the verses, which are found in the Lyra under 
the head of “Providences,” beginning, “When I look back.” This was in 1833; and, since I have begun this 
narrative, I have found a memorandum under the date of September 7,1829, in which I speak of myself, as “now 
in my rooms in Oriel College, slowly advancing etc. and led on by God’s hand blindly, not knowing whither He is 
taking me.” But, whatever this presentiment be worth, it was no protection against the dismay and disgust, 
which I felt, in consequence of the dreadful misgiving, of which I have been relating the history. The one 
question was, what was I to do? I had to make up my mind for myself, and others could not help me. I 
determined to be guided, not by my imagination, but by my reason. And this I said over and over again in the 
years which followed, both in conversation and in private letters. Had it not been for this severe resolve, I 
should have been a Catholic sooner than I was. Moreover, I felt on consideration a positive doubt, on the other 
hand, whether the suggestion did not come from below. Then I said to myself, Time alone can solve that 
question. It was my business to go on as usual, to obey those convictions to which I had so long surrendered 
myself, which still had possession of me, and on which my new thoughts had no direct bearing. That new 
conception of things should only so far influence me, as it had a logical claim to do so. If it came from above, it 
would come again;—so I trusted,—and with more definite outlines. I thought of Samuel, before “he knew the 
word of the Lord;” and therefore I went, and lay down to sleep again. This was my broad view of the matter, and 
my primafacie conclusion. 

However, my new historical fact had to a certain point a logical force. Down had come the Via Media as a 
definite theory or scheme, under the blows of St. Leo. My “Prophetical Office” had come to pieces; not indeed as 
an argument against “Roman errors,” nor as against Protestantism, but as in behalf of England. I had no more a 
distinctive plea for Anglicanism, unless I would be a Monophysite. I had, most painfully, to fall back upon my 
three original points of belief, which I have spoken so much of in a former passage,—the principle of dogma, the 
sacramental system, and anti-Romanism. Of these three, the first two were better secured in Rome than in the 
Anglican Church. The Apostolical Succession, the two prominent sacraments, and the primitive Creeds, 
belonged, indeed, to the latter, but there had been and was far less strictness on matters of dogma and ritual in 
the Anglican system than in the Roman: in consequence, my main argument for the Anglican claims lay in the 
positive and special charges, which I could bring against Rome. I had no positive Anglican theory. I was very 
nearly a pure Protestant. Lutherans had a sort of theology, so had Calvinists; I had none. 

However, this pure Protestantism, to which I was gradually left, was really a practical principle. It was a 
strong, though it was only a negative ground, and it still had great hold on me. As a boy of fifteen, I had so fully 
imbibed it, that I had actually erased in my Gradus ad Parnassum, such titles, under the word “Papa,” as 
“Christi Vicarius,” “sacer interpres,” and “sceptra gerens,” and substituted epithets so vile that I cannot bring 
myself to write them down here. The effect of this early persuasion remained as, what I have already called it, a 
“stain upon my imagination.” As regards my reason, I began in 1833 to form theories on the subject, which 
tended to obliterate it. In the first part of Home Thoughts Abroad, written in that year, after speaking of Rome 
as “undeniably the most exalted Church in the whole world,” and manifesting, “in all the truth and beauty of the 
Spirit, that side of high mental excellence, which Pagan Rome attempted but could not realise,—high¬ 
mindedness, majesty, and the calm consciousness of power,”—I proceed to say, “Alas! ...the old spirit has 
revived, and the monster of Daniel’s vision, untamed by its former judgments, has seized upon Christianity as 
the new instrument of its impieties, and awaits a second and final woe from God’s hand. Surely the doctrine of 
the Genius Loci is not without foundation, and explains to us how the blessing or the curse attaches to cities and 



countries, not to generations. Michael is represented [in the book of Daniel] as opposed to the Prince of the 
kingdom of Persia. Old Rome is still alive. The Sorceress upon the Seven Hills, in the book of Revelation, is not 
the Church of Rome, but Rome itself, the bad spirit, which, in its former shape, was the animating spirit of the 
Fourth Monarchy.” Then I refer to St. Malachi’s Prophecy which “makes a like distinction between the City and 
the Church of Rome. ‘In the last persecution,’ it says, ‘of the Holy Roman Church, Peter of Rome shall be on the 
throne, who shall feed his flock in many tribulations. When these are past, the City upon the Seven Hills shall 
be destroyed, and the awful Judge shall judge the people.’” Then I append my moral. “I deny that the distinction 
is unmeaning; Is it nothing to be able to look on our Mother, to whom we owe the blessing of Christianity, with 
affection instead of hatred? with pity indeed, aye, and fear, but not with horror? Is it nothing to rescue her from 
the hard names, which interpreters of prophecy have put upon her, as an idolatress and an enemy of God, when 
she is deceived rather than a deceiver? Nothing to be able to account her priests as ordained of God, and 
anointed for their spiritual functions by the Holy Spirit, instead of considering her communion the bond of 
Satan?” This was my first advance in rescuing, on an intelligible, intellectual basis, the Roman Church from the 
designation of Antichrist; it was not the Church, but the old dethroned Pagan monster, still living in the ruined 
city, that was Antichrist. 

In a Tract in 1838 ,1 profess to give the opinions of the Fathers on the subject, and the conclusions to which I 
come, are still less violent against the Roman Church, though on the same basis as before. I say that the local 
Christian Church of Rome has been the means of shielding the pagan city from the fulness of those judgments, 
which are due to it; and that, in consequence of this, though Babylon has been utterly swept from the earth, 
Rome remains to this day. The reason seemed to be simply this, that, when the barbarians came down, God had 
a people in that city. Babylon was a mere prison of the Church; Rome had received her as a guest. “That 
vengeance has never fallen: it is still suspended; nor can reason be given why Rome has not fallen under the 
rule of God’s general dealings with His rebellious creatures, except that a Christian Church is still in that city, 
sanctifying it, interceding for it, saving it.” I add in a note, “No opinion, one way or the other, is here expressed 
as to the question, how far, as the local Church has saved Rome, so Rome has corrupted the local Church; or 
whether the local Church in consequence, or again whether other Churches elsewhere, may or may not be types 
of Antichrist.” I quote all this in order to show how Bishop Newton was still upon my mind even in 1838; and 
how I was feeling after some other interpretation of prophecy instead of his, and not without a good deal of 
hesitation. 

However, I have found notes written in March, 1839, which anticipate my article in the Bi'itish Critic of 
October, 1840, in which I contended that the Churches of Rome and England were both one, and also the one 
true Church, for the very reason that they had both been stigmatised by the name of Antichrist, proving my 
point from the text, “If they have called the Master of the House Beelzebub, how much more them of His 
household,” and quoting largely from Puritans and Independents to show that, in their mouths, the Anglican 
Church is Antichrist and Antichristian as well as the Roman. I urged in that article that the calumny of being 
Antichrist is almost “one of the notes of the true Church;” and that “there is no medium between a Vice-Christ 
and Antichrist;” for “it is not the acts that make the difference between them, but the authority for those acts.” 
This of course was a new mode of viewing the question; but we cannot unmake ourselves or change our habits 
in a moment. It is quite clear, that, if I dared not commit myself in 1838, to the belief that the Church of Rome 
was not a type of Antichrist, I could not have thrown off the unreasoning prejudice and suspicion, which I 
cherished about her, for some time after, at least by fits and starts, in spite of the conviction of my reason. I 
cannot prove this, but I believe it to have been the case from what I recollect of myself. Nor was there anything 
in the history of St. Leo and the Monophysites to undo the firm belief I had in the existence of what I called the 
practical abuses and excesses of Rome. 

To the inconsistencies then, to the ambition and intrigue, to the sophistries of Rome (as I considered them to 
be) I had recourse in my opposition to her, both public and personal. I did so by way of a relief. I had a great and 
growing dislike, after the summer of 1839, to speak against the Roman Church herself or her formal doctrines. I 
was very averse to speak against doctrines, which might possibly turn out to be true, though at the time I had no 
reason for thinking they were, or against the Church, which had preserved them. I began to have misgivings, 



that, strong as my own feelings had been against her, yet in some things which I had said, I had taken the 
statements of Anglican divines for granted without weighing them for myself. I said to a friend in 1840, in a 
letter, which I shall use presently, “I am troubled by doubts whether as it is, I have not, in what I have 
published, spoken too strongly against Rome, though I think I did it in a kind of faith, being determined to put 
myself into the English system, and say all that our divines said, whether I had fully weighed it or not.” I was 
sore about the great Anglican divines, as if they had taken me in, and made me say strong things, which facts did 
not justify. Yet I did still hold in substance all that I had said against the Church of Rome in my Prophetical 
Office. I felt the force of the usual Protestant objections against her; I believed that we had the apostolical 
succession in the Anglican Church, and the grace of the sacraments; I was not sure that the difficulty of its 
isolation might not be overcome, though I was far from sure that it could. I did not see any clear proof that it 
had committed itself to any heresy, or had taken part against the truth; and I was not sure that it would not 
revive into full apostolic purity and strength, and grow into union with Rome herself (Rome explaining her 
doctrines and guarding against their abuse), that is, if we were but patient and hopeful. I wished for union 
between the Anglican Church and Rome, if, and when, it was possible; and I did what I could to gain weekly 
prayers for that object. The ground which I felt good against her was the moral ground: I felt I could not be 
wrong in striking at her political and social line of action. The alliance of a dogmatic religion with liberals, high 
or low, seemed to me a providential direction against moving towards it, and a better “Preservative against 
Popery,” than the three volumes of folio, in which, I think, that prophylactic is to be found. However, on 
occasions which demanded it, I felt it a duty to give out plainly all that I thought, though I did not like to do so. 
One such instance occurred, when I had to publish a letter about Tract 90. In that letter I said, “Instead of 
setting before the soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven and hell, the Church of Rome does seem to me, as a popular 
system, to preach the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and purgatory.” On this occasion I recollect expressing to a 
friend the distress it gave me thus to speak; but, I said, “How can I help saying it, if I think it? and I do think it; 
my Bishop calls on me to say out what I think; and that is the long and the short of it.” But I recollected Hurrell 
Froude’s words to me, almost his dying words, “I must enter another protest against your cursing and swearing. 
What good can it do? and I call it uncharitable to an excess. How mistaken we may ourselves be, on many points 
that are only gradually opening on us!” 

Instead then of speaking of errors in doctrine, I was driven, by my state of mind, to insist upon the political 
conduct, the controversial bearing, and the social methods and manifestations of Rome. And here I found a 
matter close at hand, which affected me most sensibly too, because it was before my eyes. I can hardly describe 
too strongly my feeling upon it. I had an unspeakable aversion to the policy and acts of Mr. O’Connell, because, 
as I thought, he associated himself with men of all religions and no religion against the Anglican Church, and 
advanced Catholicism by violence and intrigue. When then I found him taken up by the English Catholics, and, 
as I supposed, at Rome, I considered I had a fulfilment before my eyes how the Court of Rome played fast and 
loose, and fulfilled the bad points which I had seen put down in books against it. Here we saw what Rome was in 
action, whatever she might be when quiescent. Her conduct was simply secular and political. 

This feeling led me into the excess of being very rude to that zealous and most charitable man, Mr. Spencer, 
when he came to Oxford in January, 1840, to get Anglicans to set about praying for unity. I myself then, or soon 
after, drew up such prayers; it was one of the first thoughts which came upon me after my shock, but I was too 
much annoyed with the political action of the members of the Roman Church in England to wish to have 
anything to do with them personally. So glad in my heart was I to see him when he came to my rooms, whither 
Mr. Palmer of Magdalen brought him, that I could have laughed for joy; I think I did; but I was very rude to him, 
I would not meet him at dinner, and that (though I did not say so) because I considered him “in loco apostatse” 
from the Anglican Church, and I hereby beg his pardon for it. I wrote afterwards with a view to apologise, but I 
dare say he must have thought that I made the matter worse, for these were my words to him:— 

“The news that you are praying for us is most touching, and raises a variety of indescribable emotions. May 
their prayers return abundantly into their own bosoms! Why then do I not meet you in a manner conformable 
with these first feelings? For this single reason, if I may say it, that your acts are contrary to your words. You 
invite us to a union of hearts, at the same time that you are doing all you can, not to restore, not to reform, not 



to reunite, but to destroy our Church. You go further than your principles require. You are leagued with our 
enemies. ‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’ This is what especially distresses us; 
this is what we cannot understand, how Christians, like yourselves, with the clear view you have that a warfare 
is ever waging in the world between good and evil, should, in the present state of England, ally yourselves with 
the side of evil against the side of good.... Of parties now in the country, you cannot but allow, that next to 
yourselves we are nearest to revealed truth. We maintain great and holy principles; we profess Catholic 
doctrines.... So near are we as a body to yourselves in modes of thinking, as even to have been taunted with the 
nicknames which belong to you; and, on the other hand, if there are professed infidels, scoffers, sceptics, 
unprincipled men, rebels, they are found among our opponents. And yet you take part with them against us.... 
You consent to act hand in hand [with these and others] for our overthrow. Alas! all this it is that impresses us 
irresistibly with the notion that you are a political, not a religious party; that, in order to gain an end on which 
you set your hearts,—an open stage for yourselves in England—you ally yourselves with those who hold nothing 
against those who hold something. This is what distresses my own mind so greatly, to speak of myself, that, 
with limitations which need not now be mentioned, I cannot meet familiarly any leading persons of the Roman 
Communion, and least of all when they come on a religious errand. Break off, I would say, with Mr. O’Connell in 
Ireland and the liberal party in England, or come not to us with overtures for mutual prayer and religious 
sympathy.” 

And here came in another feeling, of a personal nature, which had little to do with the argument against 
Rome, except that, in my prejudice, I connected it with my own ideas of the usual conduct of her advocates and 
instruments. I was very stern upon any interference in our Oxford matters on the part of charitable Catholics, 
and on any attempt to do me good personally. There was nothing, indeed, at the time more likely to throw me 
back. “Why do you meddle? why cannot you let me alone? You can do me no good; you know nothing on earth 
about me; you may actually do me harm; I am in better hands than yours. I know my own sincerity of purpose; 
and I am determined upon taking my time.” Since I have been a Catholic, people have sometimes accused me of 
backwardness in making converts; and Protestants have argued from it that I have no great eagerness to do so. 
It would be against my nature to act otherwise than I do; but besides, it would be to forget the lessons which I 
gained in the experience of my own history in the past. 

This is the account which I have to give of some savage and ungrateful words in the British Critic of 1840 
against the controversialists of Rome: “By their fruits ye shall know them.... We see it attempting to gain 
converts among us by unreal representations of its doctrines, plausible statements, bold assertions, appeals to 
the weaknesses of human nature, to our fancies, our eccentricities, our fears, our frivolities, our false 
philosophies. We see its agents, smiling and nodding and ducking to attract attention, as gipsies make up to 
truant boys, holding out tales for the nursery, and pretty pictures, and gilt gingerbread, and physic concealed in 
jam, and sugar-plums for good children. Who can but feel shame when the religion of Ximenes, Borromeo, and 
Pascal, is so overlaid? Who can but feel sorrow, when its devout and earnest defenders so mistake its genius and 
its capabilities? We Englishmen like manliness, openness, consistency, truth. Rome will never gain on us, till 
she learns these virtues, and uses them; and then she may gain us, but it will be by ceasing to be what we now 
mean by Rome, by having a right, not to ‘have dominion over our faith,’ but to gain and possess our affections in 
the bonds of the gospel. Till she ceases to be what she practically is, a union is impossible between her and 
England; but, if she does reform (and who can presume to say that so large a part of Christendom never can?) 
then it will be our Church’s duty at once to join in communion with the continental Churches, whatever 
politicians at home may say to it, and whatever steps the civil power may take in consequence. And though we 
may not live to see that day, at least we are bound to pray for it; we are bound to pray for our brethren that they 
and we may be led together into the pure light of the gospel, and be one as we once were one. It was most 
touching news to be told, as we were lately, that Christians on the Continent were praying together for the 
spiritual well-being of England. May they gain light, while they aim at unity, and grow in faith while they 
manifest their love! We too have our duties to them; not of reviling, not of slandering, not of hating, though 
political interests require it; but the duty of loving brethren still more abundantly in spirit, whose faces, for our 
sins and their sins, we are not allowed to see in the flesh.” 



No one ought to indulge in insinuations; it certainly diminishes my right to complain of slanders uttered 
against myself, when, as in this passage, I had already spoken in condemnation of that class of controversialists 
to which I myself now belong. 

I have thus put together, as well as I could, what has to be said about my general state of mind from the autumn 
of 1839 to the summer of 1841; and, having done so, I go on to narrate how my new misgivings affected my 
conduct, and my relations towards the Anglican Church. 

When I got back to Oxford in October, 1839, after the visits which I had been paying, it so happened, there had 
been, in my absence, occurrences of an awkward character, bringing me into collision both with my Bishop and 
also with the University authorities; and this drew my attention at once to the state of what would be considered 
the Movement party there, and made me very anxious for the future. In the spring of the year, as has been seen 
in the Article analysed above, I had spoken of the excesses which were to be found among persons commonly 
included in it; at that time I thought little of such an evil, but the new thoughts, which had come on me during 
the long vacation, on the one hand made me comprehend it, and on the other took away my power of effectually 
meeting it. A firm and powerful control was necessary to keep men straight; I never had a strong wrist, but at 
the very time, when it was most needed, the reins had broken in my hands. With an anxious presentiment on 
my mind of the upshot of the whole inquiry, which it was almost impossible for me to conceal from men who 
saw me day by day, who heard my familiar conversation, who came perhaps for the express purpose of pumping 
me, and having a categorical yes or no to their questions—how could I expect to say anything about my actual, 
positive, present belief, which would be sustaining or consoling to such persons as were haunted already by 
doubts of their own? Nay, how could I, with satisfaction to myself, analyse my own mind, and say what I held 
and what I did not? or say with what limitations, shades of difference, or degrees of belief, I held that body of 
opinions which I had openly professed and taught? how could I deny or assert this point or that, without 
injustice to the new view, in which the whole evidence for those old opinions presented itself to my mind? 

However, I had to do what I could, and what was best, under the circumstances; I found a general talk on the 
subject of the article in the Dublin Review; and, if it had affected me, it was not wonderful, that it affected 
others also. As to myself, I felt no kind of certainty that the argument in it was conclusive. Taking it at the worst, 
granting that the Anglican Church had not the note of Catholicity; yet there were many notes of the Church. 
Some belonged to one age or place, some to another. Bellarmine had reckoned Temporal Prosperity among the 
notes of the Church; but the Roman Church had not any great popularity, wealth, glory, power, or prospects, in 
the nineteenth century. It was not at all certain yet, even that we had not the note of Catholicity; but, if not we 
had others. My first business then, was to examine this question carefully, and see, if a great deal could not be 
said after all for the Anglican Church, in spite of its acknowledged shortcomings. This I did in an Article “on the 
Catholicity of the English Church,” which appeared in the Bi'itish Critic of January, 1840. As to my personal 
distress on the point, I think it had gone by February 21st in that year, for I wrote then to Mr. Bowden about the 
important Article in the Dublin, thus: “It made a great impression here [Oxford]; and, I say what of course I 
would only say to such as yourself, it made me for a while very uncomfortable in my own mind. The great 
speciousness of his argument is one of the things which have made me despond so much,” that is, as to its effect 
upon others. 

But, secondly, the great stumbling-block lay in the 39 Articles. It was urged that here was a positive Note 
against Anglicanism:—Anglicanism claimed to hold that the Church of England was nothing else than a 
continuation in this country (as the Church of Rome might be in France or Spain) of that one Church of which 
in old times Athanasius and Augustine were members. But, if so, the doctrine must be the same; the doctrine of 
the Old Church must live and speak in Anglican formularies, in the 39 Articles. Did it? Yes, it did; that is what I 
maintained; it did in substance, in a true sense. Man had done his worst to disfigure, to mutilate, the old 
Catholic Truth, but there it was, in spite of them, in the Articles still. It was there, but this must be shown. It 
was a matter of life and death to us to show it. And I believed that it could be shown; I considered that those 
grounds of justification, which I gave above, when I was speaking of Tract 90, were sufficient for the purpose; 
and therefore I set about showing it at once. This was in March, 1840, when I went up to Littlemore. And, as it 



was a matter of life and death with us, all risks must be run to show it. When the attempt was actually made, I 
had got reconciled to the prospect of it, and had no apprehensions as to the experiment; but in 1840, while my 
purpose was honest, and my grounds of reason satisfactory, I did nevertheless recognise that I was engaged in 
an experimentum crucis. I have no doubt that then I acknowledged to myself that it would be a trial of the 
Anglican Church, which it had never undergone before—not that the Catholic sense of the Articles had not been 
held or at least suffered by their framers and promulgators, and was not implied in the teaching of Andrewes or 
Beveridge, but that it had never been publicly recognised, while the interpretation of the day was Protestant and 
exclusive. I observe also, that, though my Tract was an experiment, it was, as I said at the time, “no feeler,” the 
event showed it; for, when my principle was not granted, I did not draw back, but gave up. I would not hold 
office in a Church which would not allow my sense of the Articles. My tone was, “This is necessary for us, and 
have it we must and will, and, if it tends to bring men to look less bitterly on the Church of Rome, so much the 
better.” 

This then was the second work to which I set myself; though when I got to Littlemore, other things came in 
the way of accomplishing it at the moment. I had in mind to remove all such obstacles as were in the way of 
holding the Apostolic and Catholic character of the Anglican teaching; to assert the right of all who chose to say 
in the face of day, “Our Church teaches the Primitive Ancient faith.” I did not conceal this: in Tract 90, it is put 
forward as the first principle of all, “It is a duty which we owe both to the Catholic Church, and to our own, to 
take our reformed confessions in the most Catholic sense they will admit: we have no duties towards their 
framers.” And still more pointedly in my letter, explanatory of the Tract, addressed to Dr. Jelf, I say: “The only 
peculiarity of the view I advocate, if I must so call it, is this—that whereas it is usual at this day to make the 
particular belief of their writers their true interpretation, I would make the belief of the Catholic Church such. 
That is, as it is often said that infants are regenerated in Baptism, not on the faith of their parents, but of the 
Church, so in like manner I would say that the Articles are received, not in the sense of their framers, but (as far 
as the wording will admit or any ambiguity requires it) in the one Catholic sense.” 

A third measure which I distinctly contemplated, was the resignation of St. Mary’s, whatever became of the 
question of the Articles; and as a first step I meditated a retirement to Littlemore. I had built a Church there 
several years before; and I went there to pass the Lent of 1840, and gave myself up to teaching in the poor 
schools, and practising the choir. At the same time, I contemplated a monastic house there. I bought ten acres of 
ground and began planting; but this great design was never carried out. I mention it, because it shows how little 
I had really the idea then of ever leaving the Anglican Church. That I also contemplated even the further step of 
giving up St. Mary’s itself as early as 1839, appears from a letter which I wrote in October, 1840, to the friend 
whom it was most natural for me to consult on such a point. It ran as follows:— 

“For a year past a feeling has been growing on me that I ought to give up St. Mary’s, but I am no fit judge in 
the matter. I cannot ascertain accurately my own impressions and convictions, which are the basis of the 
difficulty, and though you cannot of course do this for me, yet you may help me generally, and perhaps 
supersede the necessity of my going by them at all. 

“First, it is certain that I do not know my Oxford parishioners; I am not conscious of influencing them, and 
certainly I have no insight into their spiritual state. I have no personal, no pastoral acquaintance with them. To 
very few have I any opportunity of saying a religious word. Whatever influence I exert on them is precisely that 
which I may be exerting on persons out of my parish. In my excuse I am accustomed to say to myself that I am 
not adapted to get on with them, while others are. On the other hand, I am conscious that by means of my 
position at St. Mary’s I do exert a considerable influence on the University, whether on Undergraduates or 
Graduates. It seems, then, on the whole that I am using St. Mary’s, to the neglect of its direct duties, for objects 
not belonging to it; I am converting a parochial charge into a sort of University office. 

“I think I may say truly that I have begun scarcely any plan but for the sake of my parish, but every one has 
turned, independently of me, into the direction of the University. I began Saints’-days Services, daily Services, 
and Lectures in Adam de Brome’s Chapel, for my parishioners; but they have not come to them. In consequence 
I dropped the last mentioned, having, while it lasted, been naturally led to direct it to the instruction of those 
who did come, instead of those who did not. The Weekly Communion, I believe, I did begin for the sake of the 



University. 

“Added to this the authorities of the University, the appointed guardians of those who form great part of the 
attendants on my Sermons, have shown a dislike of my preaching. One dissuades men from coming;—the late 
Vice-Chancellor threatens to take his own children away from the Church; and the present, having an 
opportunity last spring of preaching in my parish pulpit, gets up and preaches against doctrine with which I am 
in good measure identified. No plainer proof can be given of the feeling in these quarters, than the absurd myth, 
now a second time put forward, that ‘Vice-Chancellors cannot be got to take the office on account of Puseyism.’ 

“But further than this, I cannot disguise from myself that my preaching is not calculated to defend that 
system of religion which has been received for 300 years, and of which the Heads of Houses are the legitimate 
maintainers in this place. They exclude me, as far as may be, from the University Pulpit; and, though I never 
have preached strong doctrine in it, they do so rightly, so far as this, that they understand that my sermons are 
calculated to undermine things established. I cannot disguise from myself that they are. No one will deny that 
most of my sermons are on moral subjects, not doctrinal; still I am leading my hearers to the Primitive Church, 
if you will, but not to the Church of England. Now, ought one to be disgusting the minds of young men with the 
received religion, in the exercise of a sacred office, yet without a commission, against the wish of their guides 
and governors? 

“But this is not all. I fear I must allow that, whether I will or no, I am disposing them towards Rome. First, 
because Rome is the only representative of the Primitive Church besides ourselves; in proportion then as they 
are loosened from the one, they will go to the other. Next, because many doctrines which I have held, have far 
greater, or their only scope, in the Roman system. And, moreover, if, as is not unlikely, we have in process of 
time heretical Bishops or teachers among us, an evil which ipso facto infects the whole community to which 
they belong, and if, again (what there are at this moment symptoms of), there be a movement in the English 
Roman Catholics to break the alliance of O’Connell and of Exeter Hall, strong temptations will be placed in the 
way of individuals, already imbued with a tone of thought congenial to Rome, to join her Communion. 

“People tell me, on the other hand, that I am, whether by sermons or otherwise, exerting at St. Mary’s a 
beneficial influence on our prospective clergy; but what if I take to myself the credit of seeing further than they, 
and of having in the course of the last year discovered that what they approve so much is very likely to end in 
Romanism? 

“The arguments which I have published against Romanism seem to myself as cogent as ever, but men go by 
their sympathies, not by argument; and if I feel the force of this influence myself, who bow to the arguments, 
why may not others still more who never have in the same degree admitted the arguments? 

“Nor can I counteract the danger by preaching or writing against Rome. I seem to myself almost to have shot 
my last arrow in the Article on English Catholicity. It must be added, that the very circumstance that I have 
committed myself against Rome has the effect of setting to sleep people suspicious about me, which is painful 
now that I begin to have suspicions about myself. I mentioned my general difficulty to A. B. a year since, than 
whom I know no one of a more fine and accurate conscience, and it was his spontaneous idea that I should give 
up St. Mary’s, if my feelings continued. I mentioned it again to him lately, and he did not reverse his opinion, 
only expressed great reluctance to believe it must be so.” 

My friend’s judgment was in favour of my retaining my living; at least for the present; what weighed with me 
most was his saying, “You must consider, whether your retiring either from the Pastoral Care only, or from 
writing and printing and editing in the cause, would not be a sort of scandalous thing, unless it were done very 
warily. It would be said, ‘You see he can go on no longer with the Church of England, except in mere Lay 
Communion;’ or people might say you repented of the cause altogether. Till you see [your way to mitigate, if not 
remove this evil] I certainly should advise you to stay.” I answered as follows:— 

“Since you think I may go on, it seems to follow that, under the circumstances, I ought to do so. There are 
plenty of reasons for it, directly it is allowed to be lawful. The following considerations have much reconciled my 
feelings to your conclusion. 

“1. I do not think that we have yet made fair trial how much the English Church will bear. I know it is a 



hazardous experiment—like proving cannon. Yet we must not take it for granted, that the metal will burst in the 
operation. It has borne at various times, not to say at this time, a great infusion of Catholic truth without 
damage. As to the result, viz. whether this process will not approximate the whole English Church, as a body to 
Rome, that is nothing to us. For what we know, it may be the providential means of uniting the whole Church in 
one, without fresh schismatising or use of private judgment.” 

Here I observe, that, what was contemplated was the bursting of the Catholicity of the Anglican Church, that 
is, my subjective idea of that Church. Its bursting would not hurt her with the world, but would be a discovery 
that she was purely and essentially Protestant, and would be really the “hoisting of the engineer with his own 
petard.” And this was the result. I continue:— 

“2. Say, that I move sympathies for Rome: in the same sense does Hooker, Taylor, Bull, etc. Their arguments 
may be against Rome, but the sympathies they raise must be towards Rome, so far as Rome maintains truths 
which our Church does not teach or enforce. Thus it is a question of degree between our divines and me. I may, 
if so be, go further; I may raise sympathies more; but I am but urging minds in the same direction as they do. I 
am doing just the very thing which all our doctors have ever been doing. In short, would not Hooker, if Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, be in my difficulty?”—Here it may be said, that Hooker could preach against Rome, and I could not; 
but I doubt whether he could have preached effectively against transubstantiation better than I, though neither 
he nor I held it. 

“3. Rationalism is the great evil of the day. May not I consider my post at St. Mary’s as a place of protest 
against it? I am more certain that the Protestant [spirit], which I oppose, leads to infidelity, than that which I 
recommend, leads to Rome. Who knows what the state of the University may be, as regards Divinity Professors 
in a few years hence? Anyhow, a great battle may be coming on, of which C. D.’s book is a sort of earnest. The 
whole of our day may be a battle with this spirit. May we not leave to another age its own evil—to settle the 
question of Romanism?” 

I may add that from this time I had a Curate at St. Mary’s, who gradually took more and more of my work. 

Also, this same year, 1840 ,1 made arrangements for giving up the British Critic, in the following July, which 
were carried into effect at that date. 

Such was about my state of mind, on the publication of Tract 90 in February, 1841. The immense commotion 
consequent upon the publication of the Tract did not unsettle me again; for I had weathered the storm: the Tract 
had not been condemned: that was the great point; I made much of it. 

To illustrate my feelings during this trial, I will make extracts from my letters to a friend, which have come 
into my possession. The dates are respectively March 25, April 1, and May 9. 

1. “I do trust I shall make no false step, and hope my friends will pray for me to this effect. If, as you say, a 
destiny hangs over us, a single false step may ruin all. I am very well and comfortable; but we are not yet out of 
the wood.” 

2. “The Bishop sent me word on Sunday to write a letter to him ‘instanter.’ So I wrote it on Monday: on 
Tuesday it passed through the press: on Wednesday it was out: and to-day [Thursday] it is in London. 

“I trust that things are smoothing now; and that we have made a great step is certain. It is not right to boast, 
till I am clear out of the wood, i.e. till I know how the letter is received in London. You know, I suppose, that I 
am to stop the Tracts; but you will see in the Letter, though I speak quite what I feel, yet I have managed to take 
out on my side my snubbing’s worth. And this makes me anxious how it will be received in London. 

“I have not had a misgiving for five minutes from the first: but I do not like to boast, lest some harm come.” 

3. “The Bishops are very desirous of hushing the matter up: and I certainly have done my utmost to co¬ 
operate with them, on the understanding that the Tract is not to be withdrawn or condemned.” 

And to my friend, Mr. Bowden, under date of March 15, “The Heads, I believe, have just done a violent act: 
they have said that my interpretation of the Articles is an evasion. Do not think that this will pain me. You see, 
no doctrine is censured, and my shoulders shall manage to bear the charge. If you knew all, or were here, you 
would see that I have asserted a great principle, and I ought to suffer for it:—that the Articles are to be 



interpreted, not according to the meaning of the writers, but (as far as the wording will admit) according to the 
sense of the Catholic Church.” 

Upon occasion of Tract 90 several Catholics wrote to me; I answered one of my correspondents thus:— 

“April 8.—You have no cause to be surprised at the discontinuance of the Tracts. We feel no misgivings about 
it whatever, as if the cause of what we hold to be Catholic truth would suffer thereby. My letter to my Bishop 
has, I trust, had the effect of bringing the preponderating authority of the Church on our side. No stopping of 
the Tracts can, humanly speaking, stop the spread of the opinions which they have inculcated. 

“The Tracts are not suppressed. No doctrine or principle has been conceded by us, or condemned by authority. 
The Bishop has but said that a certain Tract is ‘objectionable,’ no reason being stated. I have no intention 
whatever of yielding any one point which I hold on conviction; and that the authorities of the Church know full 
well.” 

In the summer of 1841, I found myself at Littlemore without any harass or anxiety on my mind. I had 
determined to put aside all controversy, and I set myself down to my translation of St. Athanasius; but, between 
July and November, I received three blows which broke me. 

1 .1 had got but a little way in my work, when my trouble returned on me. The ghost had come a second time. 
In the Arian History I found the very same phenomenon, in a far bolder shape, which I had found in the 
Monophysite. I had not observed it in 1832. Wonderful that this should come upon me! I had not sought it out; 
I was reading and writing in my own line of study, far from the controversies of the day, on what is called a 
“metaphysical” subject; but I saw clearly, that in the history of Arianism, the pure Arians were the Protestants, 
the semi-Arians were the Anglicans, and that Rome now was what it was. The truth lay, not with the Via Media, 
but in what was called “the extreme party.” As I am not writing a work of controversy, I need not enlarge upon 
the argument; I have said something on the subject in a volume which I published fourteen years ago. 

2. I was in the misery of this new unsettlement, when a second blow came upon me. The bishops one after 
another began to charge against me. It was a formal, determinate movement. This was the real “understanding;” 
that, on which I had acted on occasion of Tract 90, had come to nought. I think the words, which had then been 
used to me, were, that “perhaps two or three might think it necessary to say something in their charges;” but by 
this time they had tided over the difficulty of the Tract, and there was no one to enforce the “understanding.” 
They went on in this way, directing charges at me, for three whole years. I recognised it as a condemnation; it 
was the only one that was in their power. At first I intended to protest; but I gave up the thought in despair. 

On October 17th, I wrote thus to a friend: “I suppose it will be necessary in some shape or other to reassert 
Tract 90; else, it will seem, after these Bishops’ Charges, as if it were silenced, which it has not been, nor do I 
intend it should be. I wish to keep quiet; but if Bishops speak, I will speak too. If the view were silenced, I could 
not remain in the Church, nor could many others; and therefore, since it is not silenced, I shall take care to 
show that it isn’t.” 

A day or two after, Oct. 22, a stranger wrote to me to say, that the Tracts for the Times had made a young 
friend of his a Catholic, and to ask, “would I be so good as to convert him back;” I made answer: 

“If conversions to Rome take place in consequence of the Tracts for the Times, I do not impute blame to 
them, but to those who, instead of acknowledging such Anglican principles of theology and ecclesiastical polity 
as they contain, set themselves to oppose them. Whatever be the influence of the Tracts, great or small, they 
may become just as powerful for Rome, if our Church refuses them, as they would be for our Church if she 
accepted them. If our rulers speak either against the Tracts, or not at all, if any number of them, not only do not 
favour, but even do not suffer the principles contained in them, it is plain that our members may easily be 
persuaded either to give up those principles, or to give up the Church. If this state of things goes on, I 
mournfully prophesy, not one or two, but many secessions to the Church of Rome.” 

Two years afterwards, looking back on what had passed, I said, “There were no converts to Rome, till after the 
condemnation of No. 90.” 

3. As if all this were not enough, there came the affair of the Jerusalem Bishopric; and, with a brief mention of 
it, I shall conclude. 



I think I am right in saying that it had been long a desire with the Prussian Court to introduce Episcopacy into 
the Evangelical Religion, which was intended in that country to embrace both the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
bodies. I almost think I heard of the project, when I was at Rome in 1833, at the hotel of the Prussian Minister, 
M. Bunsen, who was most hospitable and kind, as to other English visitors, so also to my friends and myself. I 
suppose that the idea of Episcopacy, as the Prussian king understood it, was very different from that taught in 
the Tractarian School; but still, I suppose also, that the chief authors of that school would have gladly seen such 
a measure carried out in Prussia, had it been done without compromising those principles which were necessary 
to the being of a Church. About the time of the publication of Tract 90, M. Bunsen and the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury were taking steps for its execution, by appointing and consecrating a Bishop for Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, it would seem, was considered a safe place for the experiment; it was too far from Prussia to awaken 
the susceptibilities of any party at home; if the project failed, it failed without harm to any one; and, if it 
succeeded, it gave Protestantism a status in the East, which in association with the Monophysite or Jacobite and 
the Nestorian bodies, formed a political instrument for England, parallel to that which Russia had in the Greek 
Church and France in the Latin. 

Accordingly, in July 1841, full of the Anglican difficulty on the question of Catholicity, I thus spoke of the 
Jerusalem scheme in an Article in the Bi'itish Critic: “When our thoughts turn to the East, instead of 
recollecting that there are Christian Churches there, we leave it to the Russians to take care of the Greeks, and 
the French to take care of the Romans, and we content ourselves with erecting a Protestant Church at 
Jerusalem, or with helping the Jews to rebuild their Temple there, or with becoming the august protectors of 
Nestorians, Monophysites, and all the heretics we can hear of, or with forming a league with the Mussulman 
against Greeks and Romans together.” 

I do not pretend so long after the time to give a full or exact account of this measure in detail. I will but say 
that in the Act of Parliament, under date of October 5, 1841 (if the copy, from which I quote, contains the 
measure as it passed the Houses), provision is made for the consecration of “British subjects, or the subjects or 
citizens of any foreign state, to be Bishops in any foreign country, whether such foreign subjects or citizens be or 
be not subjects or citizens of the country in which they are to act, and ... without requiring such of them as may 
be subjects or citizens of any foreign kingdom or state to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the 
oath of due obedience to the Archbishop for the time being” ... also “that such Bishop or Bishops, so 
consecrated, may exercise, within such limits, as may from time to time be assigned for that purpose in such 
foreign countries by her Majesty, spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congregations of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and over such other Pi'otestant Congregations, as may be desirous of placing 
themselves under his or their authority.” 

Now here, at the very time that the Anglican Bishops were directing their censure upon me for avowing an 
approach to the Catholic Church not closer than I believed the Anglican formularies would allow, they were on 
the other hand fraternising, by their act or by their sufferance, with Protestant bodies, and allowing them to put 
themselves under an Anglican Bishop, without any renunciation of their errors or regard to the due reception of 
baptism and confirmation; while there was great reason to suppose that the said Bishop was intended to make 
converts from the orthodox Greeks, and the schismatical Oriental bodies, by means of the influence of England. 
This was the third blow, which finally shattered my faith in the Anglican Church. That Church was not only 
forbidding any sympathy or concurrence with the Church of Rome, but it actually was courting an 
intercommunion with Protestant Prussia and the heresy of the Orientals. The Anglican Church might have the 
apostolical succession, as had the Monophysites; but such acts as were in progress led me to the gravest 
suspicion, not that it would soon cease to be a Church, but that it had never been a Church all along. 

On October 12th I thus wrote to a friend:—”We have not a single Anglican in Jerusalem, so we are sending a 
Bishop to make a communion, not to govern our own people. Next, the excuse is, that there are converted 
Anglican Jews there who require a Bishop; I am told there are not half-a-dozen. But for them the Bishop is sent 
out, and for them he is a Bishop of the circumcision” (I think he was a converted Jew, who boasted of his Jewish 
descent), “against the Epistle to the Galatians pretty nearly. Thirdly, for the sake of Prussia, he is to take under 
him all the foreign Protestants who will come; and the political advantages will be so great, from the influence 



of England, that there is no doubt they will come. They are to sign the Confession of Augsburg, and there is 
nothing to show that they hold the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 

“As to myself, I shall do nothing whatever publicly, unless indeed it were to give my signature to a Protest; but 
I think it would be out of place in me to agitate, having been in a way silenced; but the Archbishop is really doing 
most grave work, of which we cannot see the end.” 

I did make a solemn Protest, and sent it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and also sent it to my own Bishop, 
with the following letter:— 

“It seems as if I were never to write to your Lordship, without giving you pain, and I know that my present 
subject does not specially concern your Lordship; yet, after a great deal of anxious thought, I lay before you 
the enclosed Protest. 

“Your Lordship will observe that I am not asking for any notice of it, unless you think that I ought to receive 
one. I do this very serious act, in obedience to my sense of duty. 

“If the English Church is to enter on a new course, and assume a new aspect, it will be more pleasant to me 
hereafter to think, that I did not suffer so grievous an event to happen, without bearing witness against it. 

“May I be allowed to say, that I augur nothing but evil, if we in any respect prejudice our title to be a branch 
of the Apostolic Church? That Article of the Creed, I need hardly observe to your Lordship, is of such 
constraining power, that, if we will not claim it, and use it for ourselves, others will use it in their own behalf 
against us. Men who learn, whether by means of documents or measures, whether from the statements or the 
acts of persons in authority, that our communion is not a branch of the one Church, I foresee with much grief, 
will be tempted to look out for that Church elsewhere. 

“It is to me a subject of great dismay, that, as far as the Church has lately spoken out, on the subject of the 
opinions which I and others hold, those opinions are, not merely not sanctioned (for that I do not ask), but 
not even suffered. 

“I earnestly hope that your Lordship will excuse my freedom in thus speaking to you of some members of 
your Most Rev. and Right Rev. Body. With every feeling of reverent attachment to your Lordship, I am, etc.” 



PROTEST 


“Whereas the Church of England has a claim on the allegiance of Catholic believers only on the ground of 
her own claim to be considered a branch of the Catholic Church: 

“And whereas the recognition of heresy, indirect as well as direct, goes far to destroy such claim in the case 
of any religious body advancing it: 

“And whereas to admit maintainers of heresy to communion, without formal renunciation of their errors, 
goes far towards recognising the same: 

“And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are heresies, repugnant to Scripture, springing up three centuries 
since, and anathematised by East as well as West: 

“And whereas it is reported that the Most Reverend Primate and other Right Reverend Rulers of our Church 
have consecrated a Bishop with a view to exercising spiritual jurisdiction over Protestant, that is, Lutheran 
and Calvinist congregations in the East (under the provisions of an Act made in the last session of Parliament 
to amend an Act made in the 26th year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘An Act to 
empower the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York for the time being, to consecrate to the 
office of Bishop persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions’), dispensing at 
the same time, not in particular cases and accidentally, but as if on principle and universally, with any 
abjuration of error on the part of such congregations, and with any reconciliation to the Church on the part of 
the presiding Bishop; thereby giving some sort of formal recognition to the doctrines which such 
congregations maintain: 

“And whereas the dioceses in England are connected together by so close an intercommunion, that what is 
done by authority in one, immediately affects the rest: 

“On these grounds, I in my place, being a priest of the English Church and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, 
Oxford, by way of relieving my conscience, do hereby solemnly protest against the measure aforesaid, and 
disown it, as removing our Church from her present ground and tending to her disorganisation. 

“JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

“November 11,1841.” 

Looking back two years afterwards on the above-mentioned and other acts, on the part of Anglican Ecclesiastical 
authorities, I observe: “Many a man might have held an abstract theory about the Catholic Church, to which it 
was difficult to adjust the Anglican—might have admitted a suspicion, or even painful doubts about the latter— 
yet never have been impelled onwards, had our Rulers preserved the quiescence of former years; but it is the 
corroboration of a present, living, and energetic heterodoxy, which realises and makes them practical; it has 
been the recent speeches and acts of authorities, who had so long been tolerant of Protestant error, which have 
given to inquiry and to theory its force and its edge.” 

As to the project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I never heard of any good or harm it has ever done, except what it 
has done for me; which many think a great misfortune, and I one of the greatest of mercies. It brought me on to 
the beginning of the end. 



Part VI 

History of My Religious Opinions—1841-1845 


From the end of 1841 ,1 was on my death-bed, as regards my membership with the Anglican Church, though at 
the time I became aware of it only by degrees. I introduce what I have to say with this remark, by way of 
accounting for the character of this remaining portion of my narrative. A death-bed has scarcely a history; it is a 
tedious decline, with seasons of rallying and seasons of falling back; and since the end is foreseen, or what is 
called a matter of time, it has little interest for the reader, especially if he has a kind heart. Moreover, it is a 
season when doors are closed and curtains drawn, and when the sick man neither cares nor is able to record the 
stages of his malady. I was in these circumstances, except so far as I was not allowed to die in peace,—except so 
far as friends, who had still a full right to come in upon me, and the public world which had not, have given a 
sort of history to those last four years. But in consequence, my narrative must be in great measure 
documentary. Letters of mine to friends have come to me since their deaths; others have been kindly lent me for 
the occasion; and I have some drafts of letters, and notes of my own, though I have no strictly personal or 
continuous memoranda to consult, and have unluckily mislaid some valuable papers. 

And first as to my position in the view of duty; it was this:—1 .1 had given up my place in the Movement in my 
letter to the Bishop of Oxford in the spring of 1841; but 2 .1 could not give up my duties towards the many and 
various minds who had more or less been brought into it by me; 3.1 expected or intended gradually to fall back 
into Lay Communion; 4 .1 never contemplated leaving the Church of England; 5 .1 could not hold office in her, if 
I were not allowed to hold the Catholic sense of the Articles; 6. I could not go to Rome, while she suffered 
honours to be paid to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints which I thought incompatible with the Supreme, 
Incommunicable Glory of the One Infinite and Eternal; 7. I desired a union with Rome under conditions, 
Church with Church; 8. I called Littlemore my Torres Vedras, and thought that some day we might advance 
again within the Anglican Church, as we had been forced to retire; 9 .1 kept back all persons who were disposed 
to go to Rome with all my might. 

And I kept them back for three or four reasons; 1, because what I could not in conscience do myself, I could 
not suffer them to do; 2, because I thought that in various cases they were acting under excitement; 3, while I 
held St. Mary’s, because I had duties to my Bishop and to the Anglican Church; and 4, in some cases, because I 
had received from their Anglican parents or superiors direct charge of them. 

This was my view of my duty from the end of 1841, to my resignation of St. Mary’s in the autumn of 1843. And 
now I shall relate my view, during that time, of the state of the controversy between the Churches. 

As soon as I saw the hitch in the Anglican argument, during my course of reading in the summer of 1839, I 
began to look about, as I have said, for some ground which might supply a controversial basis for my need. The 
difficulty in question had affected my view both of Antiquity and Catholicity; for, while the history of St. Leo 
showed me that the deliberate and eventual consent of the great body of the Church ratified a doctrinal decision, 
it also showed that the rule of Antiquity was not infringed, though a doctrine had not been publicly recognised 
as a portion of the dogmatic foundation of the Church, till centuries after the time of the apostles. Thus, 
whereas the Creeds tell us that the Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, I could not prove that the 
Anglican communion was an integral part of the One Church, on the ground of its being Apostolic or Catholic, 
without reasoning in favour of what are commonly called the Roman corruptions; and I could not defend our 
separation from Rome without using arguments prejudicial to those great doctrines concerning our Lord, which 
are the very foundation of the Christian religion. The Via Media was an impossible idea; it was what I had called 
“standing on one leg;” and it was necessary, if my old issue of the controversy was to be retained, to go further 
either one way or the other. 

Accordingly, I abandoned that old ground and took another. I deliberately quitted the old Anglican ground as 
untenable; but I did not do so all at once, but as I became more and more convinced of the state of the case. The 
Jerusalem bishopric was the ultimate condemnation of the old theory of the Via Media; from that time the 



Anglican Church was, in my mind, either not a normal portion of that One Church to which the promises were 
made, or at least in an abnormal state, and from that time I said boldly, as I did in my Protest, and as indeed I 
had even intimated in my letter to the Bishop of Oxford, that the Church in which I found myself had no claim 
on me, except on condition of its being a portion of the One Catholic Communion, and that that condition must 
ever be borne in mind as a practical matter, and had to be distinctly proved. All this was not inconsistent with 
my saying that, at this time, I had no thought of leaving that Church because I felt some of my old objections 
against Rome as strongly as ever. I had no right, I had no leave, to act against my conscience. That was a higher 
rule than any argument about the notes of the Church. 

Under these circumstances I turned for protection to the note of sanctity, with a view of showing that we had 
at least one of the necessary notes, as fully as the Church of Rome; or, at least, without entering into 
comparisons, that we had it in such a sufficient sense as to reconcile us to our position, and to supply full 
evidence, and a clear direction, on the point of practical duty. We had the note of life,—not any sort of life, not 
such only as can come of nature, but a supernatural Christian life, which could only come directly from above. 
In my article in the Bi'itish Critic, to which I have so often referred, in January, 1840 (before the time of Tract 
90), I said of the Anglican Church that “she has the note of possession, the note of freedom from party titles, the 
note of life,—a tough life and a vigorous; she has ancient descent, unbroken continuance, agreement in doctrine 
with the Ancient Church.” Presently I go on to speak of sanctity: “Much as Roman Catholics may denounce us at 
present as schismatical, they could not resist us if the Anglican communion had but that one note of the Church 
upon it,—sanctity. The Church of the day [fourth century] could not resist Meletius; his enemies were fairly 
overcome by him, by his meekness and holiness, which melted the most jealous of them.” And I continue, “We 
are almost content to say to Romanists, account us not yet as a branch of the Catholic Church, though we be a 
branch, till we are like a branch, provided that when we do become like a branch, then you consent to 
acknowledge us,” etc. And so I was led on in the Article to that sharp attack on English Catholics for their 
shortcomings as regards this note, a good portion of which I have already quoted in another place. It is there 
that I speak of the great scandal which I took at their political, social, and controversial bearing; and this was a 
second reason why I fell back upon the note of sanctity, because it took me away from the necessity of making 
any attack upon the doctrines of the Roman Church, nay, from the consideration of her popular beliefs, and 
brought me upon a ground on which I felt I could not make a mistake; for what is a higher guide for us in 
speculation and in practice, than that conscience of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, those sentiments of 
what is decorous, consistent, and noble, which our Creator has made a part of our original nature? Therefore I 
felt I could not be wrong in attacking what I fancied was a fact,—the unscrupulousness, the deceit, and the 
intriguing spirit of the agents and representatives of Rome. 

This reference to holiness as the true test of a Church was steadily kept in view in what I wrote in connection 
with Tract 90 .1 say in its Introduction, “The writer can never be party to forcing the opinions or projects of one 
school upon another; religious changes should be the act of the whole body. No good can come of a change 
which is not a development of feelings springing up freely and calmly within the bosom of the whole body itself; 
every change in religion” must be “attended by deep repentance; changes” must be “nurtured in mutual love; we 
cannot agree without a supernatural influence;” we must come “together to God to do for us what we cannot do 
for ourselves.” In my letter to the bishop I said, “I have set myself against suggestions for considering the 
differences between ourselves and the foreign Churches with a view to their adjustment.” (I meant in the way of 
negotiation, conference, agitation, or the like.) “Our business is with ourselves,—to make ourselves more holy, 
more self-denying, more primitive, more worthy of our high calling. To be anxious for a composition of 
differences is to begin at the end. Political reconciliations are but outward and hollow, and fallacious. And till 
Roman Catholics renounce political efforts, and manifest in their public measures the light of holiness and 
truth, perpetual war is our only prospect.” 

According to this theory, a religious body is part of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, if it has the 
succession and the creed of the apostles, with the note of holiness of life; and there is much in such a view to 
approve itself to the direct common sense and practical habits of an Englishman. However, with events 
consequent upon Tract 90 ,1 sunk my theory to a lower level. What could be said in apology, when the bishops 



and the people of my Church, not only did not suffer, but actually rejected primitive Catholic doctrine, and tried 
to eject from their communion all who held it? after the Bishops’ charges? after the Jerusalem “abomination?” 
Well, this could be said; still we were not nothing: we could not be as if we never had been a Church; we were 
“Samaria.” This then was that lower level on which I placed myself, and all who felt with me, at the end of 1841. 

To bring out this view was the purpose of four sermons preached at St. Mary’s in December of that year. 
Hitherto I had not introduced the exciting topics of the day into the pulpit; on this occasion I did. I did so, for 
the moment was urgent; there was great unsettlement of mind among us, in consequence of those same events 
which had unsettled me. One special anxiety, very obvious, which was coming on me now, was, that what was 
“one man’s meat was another man’s poison.” I had said even of Tract 90, “It was addressed to one set of persons, 
and has been used and commented on by another;” still more was it true now, that whatever I wrote for the 
service of those whom I knew to be in trouble of mind, would become on the one hand matter of suspicion and 
slander in the mouths of my opponents, and of distress and surprise to those on the other hand, who had no 
difficulties of faith at all. Accordingly, when I published these four sermons at the end of 1843, I introduced 
them with a recommendation that none should read them who did not need them. But in truth the virtual 
condemnation of Tract 90, after that the whole difficulty seemed to have been weathered, was an enormous 
disappointment and trial. My Protest also against the Jerusalem Bishopric was an unavoidable cause of 
excitement in the case of many; but it calmed them too, for the very fact of a Protest was a relief to their 
impatience. And so, in like manner, as regards the four sermons, of which I speak, though they acknowledged 
freely the great scandal which was involved in the recent episcopal doings, yet at the same time they might be 
said to bestow upon the multiplied disorders and shortcomings of the Anglican Church a sort of place in the 
Revealed Dispensation, and an intellectual position in the controversy, and the dignity of a great principle, for 
unsettled minds to take and use, which might teach them to recognise their own consistency, and to be 
reconciled to themselves, and which might absorb into itself and dry up a multitude of their grudgings, 
discontents, misgivings, and questionings, and lead the way to humble, thankful, and tranquil thoughts;—and 
this was the effect which certainly it produced on myself. 

The point of these sermons is, that, in spite of the rigid character of the Jewish law, the formal and literal 
force of its precepts, and the manifest schism, and worse than schism, of the ten tribes, yet in fact they were still 
recognised as a people by the Divine Mercy; that the great prophets Elias and Eliseus were sent to them, and not 
only so, but sent to preach to them and reclaim them, without any intimation that they must be reconciled to 
the line of David and the Aaronic priesthood, or go up to Jerusalem to worship. They were not in the Church, yet 
they had the means of grace and the hope of acceptance with their Maker. The application of all this to the 
Anglican Church was immediate;—whether a man could assume or exercise ministerial functions under the 
circumstances, or not, might not clearly appear, though it must be remembered that England had the apostolic 
priesthood, whereas Israel had no priesthood at all; but so far was clear, that there was no call at all for an 
Anglican to leave his Church for Rome, though he did not believe his own to be part of the One Church:—and for 
this reason, because it was a fact that the kingdom of Israel was cut off from the Temple; and yet its subjects, 
neither in a mass, nor as individuals, neither the multitudes on Mount Carmel, nor the Shunammite and her 
household, had any command given them, though miracles were displayed before them, to break off from their 
own people, and to submit themselves to Judah. [3] 

It is plain that a theory such as this, whether the marks of a divine presence and life in the Anglican Church 
were sufficient to prove that she was actually within the covenant, or only sufficient to prove that she was at 
least enjoying extraordinary and uncovenanted mercies, not only lowered her level in a religious point of view, 
but weakened her controversial basis. Its very novelty made it suspicious; and there was no guarantee that the 
process of subsidence might not continue, and that it might not end in a submersion. Indeed, to many minds, to 
say that England was wrong was even to say that Rome was right; and no ethical reasoning whatever could 
overcome in their case the argument from prescription and authority. To this objection I could only answer that 
I did not make my circumstances. I fully acknowledged the force and effectiveness of the genuine An glican 
theory, and that it was all but proof against the disputants of Rome; but still like Achilles, it had a vulnerable 
point, and that St. Leo had found it out for me, and that I could not help it;—that, were it not for matter of fact, 


the theory would be great indeed, it would be irresistible, if it were only true. When I became a Catholic, the 
editor of a magazine who had in former days accused me, to my indignation, of tending towards Rome, wrote to 
me to ask, which of the two was now right, he or I? I answered him in a letter, part of which I here insert, as it 
will serve as a sort of leave-taking of the great theory, which is so specious to look upon, so difficult to prove, 
and so hopeless to work. 

“Nov. 8,1845 .1 do not think, at all more than I did, that the Anglican principles which I advocated at the date 
you mention, lead men to the Church of Rome. If I must specify what I mean by ‘Anglican principles,’ I should 
say, e.g. taking Antiquity, not the existing Church, as the oracle of truth; and holding that the Apostolical 
Succession is a sufficient guarantee of Sacramental Grace, without union with the Christian Church throughout 
the world. I think these still the firmest, strongest ground against Rome—that is, if they can be held. They have 
been held by many, and are far more difficult to refute in the Roman controversy, than those of any other 
religious body. 

“For myself, I found I could not hold them. I left them. From the time I began to suspect their unsoundness, I 
ceased to put them forward. When I was fairly sure of their unsoundness, I gave up my Living. When I was fully 
confident that the Church of Rome was the only true Church, I joined her. 

“I have felt all along that Bp. Bull’s theology was the only theology on which the English Church could stand. I 
have felt, that opposition to the Church of Rome was part of that theology; and that he who could not protest 
against the Church of Rome was no true divine in the English Church. I have never said, nor attempted to say, 
that any one in office in the English Church, whether Bishop or incumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility 
to the Church of Rome.” 

The Via Media then disappeared for ever, and a new Theory, made expressly for the occasion, took its place. I 
was pleased with my new view. I wrote to an intimate friend, Dec. 13,1841, “I think you will give me the credit, 
Carissime, of not undervaluing the strength of the feelings which draw one [to Rome], and yet I am (I trust) 
quite clear about my duty to remain where I am; indeed, much clearer than I was some time since. If it is not 
presumptuous to say, I have ... a much more definite view of the promised inward Presence of Christ with us in 
the Sacraments now that the outward notes of it are being removed. And I am content to be with Moses in the 
desert, or with Elijah excommunicated from the Temple. I say this, putting things at the strongest.” 

However, my friends of the moderate Apostolical party, who were my friends for the very reason of my having 
been so moderate and Anglican myself in general tone in times past, who had stood up for Tract 90 partly from 
faith in me, and certainly from generous and kind feeling, and had thereby shared an obloquy which was none of 
theirs, were naturally surprised and offended at a line of argument, novel, and, as it appeared to them, wanton, 
which threw the whole controversy into confusion, stultified my former principles, and substituted, as they 
would consider, a sort of methodistic self-contemplation, especially abhorrent both to my nature and to my past 
professions, for the plain and honest tokens, as they were commonly received, of a divine mission in the 
Anglican Church. They could not tell whither I was going; and were still further annoyed, when I would view the 
reception of Tract 90 by the public and the Bishops as so grave a matter, and threw about what they considered 
mysterious hints of “eventualities,” and would not simply say, “An Anglican I was born, and an Anglican I will 
die.” One of my familiar friends, who was in the country at Christmas, 1841-2, reported to me the feeling that 
prevailed about me; and how I felt towards it will appear in the following letter of mine, written in answer:— 

“Oriel, Dec. 24, 1841. Carissime, you cannot tell how sad your account of Moberly has made me. His view of 
the sinfulness of the decrees of Trent is as much against union of Churches as against individual conversions. 
To tell the truth, I never have examined those decrees with this object, and have no view; but that is very 
different from having a deliberate view against them. Could not he say which they are? I suppose 
Transubstantiation is one. A. B., though of course he would not like to have it repeated, does not scruple at that. 
I have not my mind clear. Moberly must recollect that Palmer thinks they all bear a Catholic interpretation. For 
myself, this only I see, that there is indefinitely more in the Fathers against our own state of alienation from 
Christendom than against the Tridentine Decrees. 

“The only thing I can think of [that I can have said] is this, that there were persons who, if our Church 



committed herself to heresy, sooner than think that there was no Church anywhere, would believe the Roman 
to be the Church; and therefore would on faith accept what they could not otherwise acquiesce in. I suppose, it 
would be no relief to him to insist upon the circumstance that there is no immediate danger. Individuals can 
never be answered for of course; but I should think lightly of that man, who, for some act of the Bishops, should 
all at once leave the Church. Now, considering how the Clergy really are improving, considering that this row is 
even making them read the Tracts, is it not possible we may all be in a better state of mind seven years hence to 
consider these matters? and may we not leave them meanwhile to the will of Providence? I cannot believe this 
work has been of man; God has a right to His own work, to do what He will with it. May we not try to leave it in 
His hands, and be content? 

“If you learn anything about Barter, which leads you to think that I can relieve him by a letter, let me know. 
The truth is this—our good friends do not read the Fathers; they assent to us from the common sense of the 
case: then, when the Fathers, and we, say more than their common sense, they are dreadfully shocked. 

“The Bishop of London has rejected a man, l. For holding any Sacrifice in the Eucharist. 2. The Real Presence. 
3. That there is a grace in Ordination. [4] 

“Are we quite sure that the Bishops will not be drawing up some stringent declarations of faith? is this what 
Moberly fears? Would the Bishop of Oxford accept them? If so, I should be driven into the Refuge for the 
Destitute [Littlemore]. But I promise Moberly, I would do my utmost to catch all dangerous persons and clap 
them into confinement there.” 

Christmas Day, 1841. “I have been dreaming of Moberly all night. Should not he and the like see, that it is 
unwise, unfair, and impatient to ask others, What will you do under circumstances, which have not, which may 
never come? Why bring fear, suspicion, and disunion into the camp about things which are merely in posse ? 
Natural, and exceedingly kind as Barter’s and another friend’s letters were, I think they have done great harm. I 
speak most sincerely when I say, that there are things which I neither contemplate, nor wish to contemplate; 
but, when I am asked about them ten times, at length I begin to contemplate them. 

“He surely does not mean to say, that nothing could separate a man from the English Church, e.g. its avowing 
Socinianism; its holding the Holy Eucharist in a Socinian sense. Yet, he would say, it was not right to 
contemplate such things. 

“Again, our case is [diverging] from that of Ken’s. To say nothing of the last miserable century, which has 
given us to start from a much lower level and with much less to spare than a Churchman in the 17th century, 
questions of doctrine are now coming in; with him, it was a question of discipline. 

“If such dreadful events were realised, I cannot help thinking we should all be vastly more agreed than we 
think now. Indeed, is it possible (humanly speaking) that those, who have so much the same heart, should 
widely differ? But let this be considered, as to alternatives. What communion could we join? Could the Scotch 
or American sanction the presence of its Bishops and congregations in England, without incurring the 
imputation of schism, unless indeed (and is that likely?) they denounced the English as heretical? 

“Is not this a time of strange providences? is it not our safest course, without looking to consequences, to do 
simply what we think right day by day? shall we not be sure to go wrong, if we attempt to trace by anticipation 
the course of divine Providence? 

“Has not all our misery, as a Church, arisen from people being afraid to look difficulties in the face? They have 
palliated acts, when they should have denounced them. There is that good fellow, Worcester Palmer, can 
whitewash the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Jerusalem Bishopric. And what is the consequence? that our 
Church has, through centuries, ever been sinking lower and lower, till good part of its pretensions and 
professions is a mere sham, though it be a duty to make the best of what we have received. Yet, though bound to 
make the best of other men’s shams, let us not incur any of our own. The truest friends of our Church are they, 
who say boldly when her rulers are going wrong, and the consequences; and (to speak catachrestically) they are 
most likely to die in the Church, who are, under these black circumstances, most prepared to leave it. 

“And I will add, that, considering the traces of God’s grace which surround us, I am very sanguine, or rather 
confident (if it is right so to speak), that our prayers and our alms will come up as a memorial before God, and 


that all this miserable confusion tends to good. 

“Let us not then be anxious, and anticipate differences in prospect, when we agree in the present. 

“P.S. I think, when friends [i.e. the extreme party] get over their first unsettlement of mind and consequent 
vague apprehensions, which the new attitude of the Bishops, and our feelings upon it, have brought about, they 
will get contented and satisfied. They will see that they exaggerated things.... Of course it would have been 
wrong to anticipate what one’s feelings would be under such a painful contingency as the Bishops’ charging as 
they have done—so it seems to me nobody’s fault. Nor is it wonderful that others” [moderate men] “are startled” 
[i.e. at my Protest, etc. etc.]; “yet they should recollect that the more implicit the reverence one pays to a Bishop, 
the more keen will be one’s perception of heresy in him. The cord is binding and compelling, till it snaps. 

“Men of reflection would have seen this, if they had looked that way. Last spring, a very high churchman 
talked to me of resisting my Bishop, of asking him for the Canons under which he acted, and so forth; but those, 
who have cultivated a loyal feeling towards their superiors, are the most loving servants, or the most zealous 
protestors. If others became so too, if the clergy of Chester denounced the heresy of their diocesan, they would 
be doing their duty, and relieving themselves of the share which they otherwise have in any possible defection 
of their brethren.” 

“St. Stephen’s [December 26]. How I fidget! I now fear that the note I wrote yesterday only makes matters 
worse by disclosing too much. This is always my great difficulty. 

“In the present state of excitement on both sides, I think of leaving out altogether my reassertion of No. 90 in 
my Preface to Volume 6, and merely saying, ‘As many false reports are at this time in circulation about him, he 
hopes his well-wishers will take this Volume as an indication of his real thoughts and feelings: those who are 
not, he leaves in God’s hand to bring them to a better mind in His own time.’ What do you say to the logic, 
sentiment, and propriety of this?” 

There was one very old friend, at a distance from Oxford, afterwards a Catholic, now dead some years, who 
must have said something to me, I do not know what, which challenged a frank reply; for I disclosed to him, I do 
not know in what words, my frightful suspicion, hitherto only known to two persons, as regards my 
Anglicanism, perhaps I might break down in the event, that perhaps we were both out of the Church. He 
answered me thus, under date of Jan. 29,1842: “I don’t think that I ever was so shocked by any communication, 
which was ever made to me, as by your letter of this morning. It has quite unnerved me.... I cannot but write to 
you, though I am at a loss where to begin ... I know of no act by which we have dissevered ourselves from the 
communion of the Church Universal.... The more I study Scripture, the more am I impressed with the 
resemblance between the Romish principle in the Church and the Babylon of St. John.... I am ready to grieve 
that I ever directed my thoughts to theology, if it is indeed so uncertain, as your doubts seem to indicate.” 

While my old and true friends were thus in trouble about me, I suppose they felt not only anxiety but pain, to 
see that I was gradually surrendering myself to the influence of others, who had not their own claims upon me, 
younger men, and of a cast of mind uncongenial to my own. A new school of thought was rising, as is usual in 
such movements, and was sweeping the original party of the movement aside, and was taking its place. The 
most prominent person in it, was a man of elegant genius, of classical mind, of rare talent in literary 
composition:—Mr. Oakeley. He was not far from my own age; I had long known him, though of late years he had 
not been in residence at Oxford; and quite lately, he has been taking several signal occasions of renewing that 
kindness, which he ever showed towards me when we were both in the Anglican Church. His tone of mind was 
not unlike that which gave a character to the early movement; he was almost a typical Oxford man, and, as far as 
I recollect, both in political and ecclesiastical views, would have been of one spirit with the Oriel party of 1826- 
1833. But he had entered late into the Movement; he did not know its first years; and, beginning with a new 
start, he was naturally thrown together with that body of eager, acute, resolute minds who had begun their 
Catholic life about the same time as he, who knew nothing about the Via Media, but had heard much about 
Rome. This new party rapidly formed and increased, in and out of Oxford, and, as it so happened, 
contemporaneously with that very summer, when I received so serious a blow to my ecclesiastical views from 
the study of the Monophysite controversy. These men cut into the original Movement at an angle, fell across its 



line of thought, and then set about turning that line in its own direction. They were most of them keenly 
religious men, with a true concern for their souls as the first matter of all, with a great zeal for me, but giving 
little certainty at the time as to which way they would ultimately turn. Some in the event have remained firm to 
Anglicanism, some have become Catholics, and some have found a refuge in Liberalism. Nothing was clearer 
concerning them, than that they needed to be kept in order; and on me who had had so much to do with the 
making of them, that duty was as clearly incumbent; and it is equally clear, from what I have already said, that I 
was just the person, above all others, who could not undertake it. There are no friends like old friends; but of 
those old friends, few could help me, few could understand me, many were annoyed with me, some were angry, 
because I was breaking up a compact party, and some, as a matter of conscience, could not listen to me. I said, 
bitterly, “You are throwing me on others, whether I will or no.” Yet still I had good and true friends around me 
of the old sort, in and out of Oxford too. But on the other hand, though I neither was so fond of the persons, nor 
of the methods of thought, which belonged to this new school, excepting two or three men, as of the old set, 
though I could not trust in their firmness of purpose, for, like a swarm of flies, they might come and go, and at 
length be divided and dissipated, yet I had an intense sympathy in their object and in the direction of their path, 
in spite of my old friends, in spite of my old lifelong prejudices. In spite of my ingrained fears of Rome, and the 
decision of my reason and conscience against her usages, in spite of my affection for Oxford and Oriel, yet I had 
a secret longing love of Rome the author of English Christianity, and I had a true devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
in whose College I lived, whose altar I served, and whose immaculate purity I had in one of my earliest printed 
Sermons made much of. And it was the consciousness of this bias in myself, if it is so to be called, which made 
me preach so earnestly against the danger of being swayed by our sympathy rather than our reason in religious 
inquiry. And moreover, the members of this new school looked up to me, as I have said, and did me true 
kindnesses, and really loved me, and stood by me in trouble, when others went away, and for all this I was 
grateful; nay, many of them were in trouble themselves, and in the same boat with me, and that was a further 
cause of sympathy between us; and hence it was, when the new school came on in force, and into collision with 
the old, I had not the heart, any more than the power, to repel them; I was in great perplexity, and hardly knew 
where I stood; I took their part: and, when I wanted to be in peace and silence, I had to speak out, and I incurred 
the charge of weakness from some men, and of mysteriousness, shuffling, and underhand dealing from the 
majority. 

Now I will say here frankly, that this sort of charge is a matter which I cannot properly meet, because I cannot 
duly realise it. I have never had any suspicion of my own honesty; and, when men say that I was dishonest, I 
cannot grasp the accusation as a distinct conception, such as it is possible to encounter. If a man said to me, “On 
such a day and before such persons you said a thing was white, when it was black,” I understand what is meant 
well enough, and I can set myself to prove an alibi or to explain the mistake; or if a man said to me, “You tried to 
gain me over to your party, intending to take me with you to Rome, but you did not succeed,” I can give him the 
lie, and lay down an assertion of my own as firm and as exact as his, that not from the time that I was first 
unsettled, did I ever attempt to gain any one over to myself or to my Romanizing opinions, and that it is only his 
own coxcombical fancy which has bred such a thought in him: but my imagination is at a loss in presence of 
those vague charges, which have commonly been brought against me, charges, which are made up of 
impressions, and understandings, and inferences, and hearsay, and surmises. Accordingly, I shall not make the 
attempt, for, in doing so, I should be dealing blows in the air; what I shall attempt is to state what I know of 
myself and what I recollect, and leave its application to others. 

While I had confidence in the Via Media, and thought that nothing could overset it, I did not mind laying 
down large principles, which I saw would go further than was commonly perceived. I considered that to make 
the Via Media concrete and substantive, it must be much more than it was in outline; that the Anglican Church 
must have a ceremonial, a ritual, and a fulness of doctrine and devotion, which it had not at present, if it were to 
compete with the Roman Church with any prospect of success. Such additions would not remove it from its 
proper basis, but would merely strengthen and beautify it: such, for instance, would be confraternities, 
particular devotions, reverence for the Blessed Virgin, prayers for the dead, beautiful churches, rich offerings to 
them and in them, monastic houses, and many other observances and institutions, which I used to say belonged 



to us as much as to Rome, though Rome had appropriated them, and boasted of them, by reason of our having 
let them slip from us. The principle, on which all this turned, is brought out in one of the letters I published on 
occasion of Tract 90. “The age is moving,” I said, “towards something; and most unhappily the one religious 
communion among us, which has of late years been practically in possession of this something, is the Church of 
Rome. She alone, amid all the errors and evils of her practical system, has given free scope to the feelings of 
awe, mystery, tenderness, reverence, devotedness, and other feelings which may be especially called Catholic. 
The question then is, whether we shall give them up to the Roman Church or claim them for ourselves.... But if 
we do give them up, we must give up the men who cherish them. We must consent either to give up the men, or 
to admit their principles.” With these feelings I frankly admit, that, while I was working simply for the sake of 
the Anglican Church, I did not at all mind, though I found myself laying down principles in its defence, which 
went beyond that particular defence which high-and-dry men thought perfection, and though I ended in framing 
a sort of defence, which they might call a revolution, while I thought it a restoration. Thus, for illustration, I 
might discourse upon the “Communion of Saints” in such a manner, (though I do not recollect doing so) as 
might lead the way towards devotion to the Blessed Virgin and the saints on the one hand, and towards prayers 
for the dead on the other. In a memorandum of the year 1844 or 1845, I thus speak on this subject: “If the 
Church be not defended on establishment grounds, it must be upon principles, which go far beyond their 
immediate object. Sometimes I saw these further results, sometimes not. Though I saw them, I sometimes did 
not say that I saw them; so long as I thought they were inconsistent, not with our Church, but only with the 
existing opinions, I was not unwilling to insinuate truths into our Church, which I thought had a right to be 
there.” 

To so much I confess; but I do not confess, I simply deny that I ever said anything which secretly bore against 
the Church of England, knowing it myself, in order that others might unwarily accept it. It was indeed one of my 
great difficulties and causes of reserve, as time went on, that I at length recognised in principles which I had 
honestly preached as if Anglican, conclusions favourable to the Roman Church. Of course I did not like to 
confess this; and, when interrogated, was in consequence in perplexity. The prime instance of this was the 
appeal to Antiquity; St. Leo had overset, in my own judgment, its force in the special argument for Anglicanism; 
yet I was committed to Antiquity, together with the whole Anglican school; what then was I to say, when acute 
minds urged this or that application of it against the Via Media ? it was impossible that, in such circumstances, 
any answer could be given which was not unsatisfactory, or any behaviour adopted which was not mysterious. 
Again, sometimes in what I wrote I went just as far as I saw, and could as little say more, as I could see what is 
below the horizon; and therefore, when asked as to the consequences of what I had said, had no answer to give. 
Again, sometimes when I was asked, whether certain conclusions did not follow from a certain principle, I might 
not be able to tell at the moment, especially if the matter were complicated; and for this reason, if for no other, 
because there is great difference between a conclusion in the abstract and a conclusion in the concrete, and 
because a conclusion may be modified in fact by a conclusion from some opposite principle. Or it might so 
happen that I got simply confused, by the very clearness of the logic which was administered to me, and thus 
gave my sanction to conclusions which really were not mine; and when the report of those conclusions came 
round to me through others, I had to unsay them. And then again, perhaps I did not like to see men scared or 
scandalised by unfeeling logical inferences, which would not have touched them to the day of their death, had 
they not been made to eat them. And then I felt altogether the force of the maxim of St. Ambrose, “Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum;”—I had a great dislike of paper logic. For myself, it was 
not logic that carried me on; as well might one say that the quicksilver in the barometer changes the weather. It 
is the concrete being that reasons; pass a number of years, and I find my mind in a new place; how? the whole 
man moves; paper logic is but the record of it. All the logic in the world would not have made me move faster 
towards Rome than I did; as well might you say that I have arrived at the end of my journey, because I see the 
village church before me, as venture to assert that the miles, over which my soul had to pass before it got to 
Rome, could be annihilated, even though I had had some far clearer view than I then had, that Rome was my 
ultimate destination. Great acts take time. At least this is what I felt in my own case; and therefore to come to 
me with methods of logic, had in it the nature of a provocation, and, though I do not think I ever showed it, 
made me somewhat indifferent how I met them, and perhaps led me, as a means of relieving my impatience, to 



be mysterious or irrelevant, or to give in because I could not reply. And a greater trouble still than these logical 
mazes, was the introduction of logic into every subject whatever, so far, that is, as it was done. Before I was at 
Oriel, I recollect an acquaintance saying to me that “the Oriel Common Room stank of Logic.” One is not at all 
pleased when poetry, or eloquence, or devotion, is considered as if chiefly intended to feed syllogisms. Now, in 
saying all this, I am saying nothing against the deep piety and earnestness which were characteristics of this 
second phase of the Movement, in which I have taken so prominent a part. What I have been observing is, that 
this phase had a tendency to bewilder and to upset me, and, that instead of saying so, as I ought to have done, in 
a sort of easiness, for what I know, I gave answers at random, which have led to my appearing close or 
inconsistent. 

I have turned up two letters of this period, which in a measure illustrate what I have been saying. The first is 
what I said to the Bishop of Oxford on occasion of Tract 90: 

“March 20,1841. No one can enter into my situation but myself. I see a great many minds working in various 
directions and a variety of principles with multiplied bearings; I act for the best. I sincerely think that matters 
would not have gone better for the Church, had I never written. And if I write I have a choice of difficulties. It is 
easy for those who do not enter into those difficulties to say, ‘He ought to say this and not say that,’ but things 
are wonderfully linked together, and I cannot, or rather I would not be dishonest. When persons too interrogate 
me, I am obliged in many cases to give an opinion, or I seem to be underhand. Keeping silence looks like 
artifice. And I do not like people to consult or respect me, from thinking differently of my opinions from what I 
know them to be. And again (to use the proverb) what is one man’s food is another man’s poison. All these 
things make my situation very difficult. But that collision must at some time ensue between members of the 
Church of opposite sentiments, I have long been aware. The time and mode has been in the hand of Providence; 
I do not mean to exclude my own great imperfections in bringing it about; yet I still feel obliged to think the 
Tract necessary. 

“Dr. Pusey has shown me your Lordship’s letters to him. I am most desirous of saying in print anything which 
I can honestly say to remove false impressions created by the Tract.” 

The second is part of the notes of a letter sent to Dr. Pusey in the next year: 

“October 16, 1842. As to my being entirely with A. B., I do not know the limits of my own opinions. If A. B. 
says that this or that is a development from what I have said, I cannot say Yes or No. It is plausible, it may be 
true. Of course the fact that the Roman Church has so developed and maintained, adds great weight to the 
antecedent plausibility. I cannot assert that it is not true; but I cannot, with that keen perception which some 
people have, appropriate it. It is a nuisance to me to be forced beyond what I can fairly accept.” 

There was another source of the perplexity with which at this time I was encompassed, and of the reserve and 
mysteriousness, of which it gave me the credit. After Tract 90 the Protestant world would not let me alone; they 
pursued me in the public journals to Littlemore. Reports of all kinds were circulated about me. “Imprimis, why 
did I go up to Littlemore at all? For no good purpose certainly; I dared not tell why.” Why, to be sure, it was hard 
that I should be obliged to say to the Editors of newspapers that I went up there to say my prayers; it was hard 
to have to tell the world in confidence, that I had a certain doubt about the Anglican system, and could not at 
that moment resolve it, or say what would come of it; it was hard to have to confess that I had thought of giving 
up my living a year or two before, and that this was a first step to it. It was hard to have to plead, that, for what I 
knew, my doubts would vanish, if the newspapers would be so good as to give me time and let me alone. Who 
would ever dream of making the world his confidant? yet I was considered insidious, sly, dishonest, if I would 
not open my heart to the tender mercies of the world. But they persisted: “What was I doing at Littlemore?” 
Doing there? have I not retreated from you? have I not given up my position and my place? am I alone, of 
Englishmen, not to have the privilege to go where I will, no questions asked? am I alone to be followed about by 
jealous prying eyes, who note down whether I go in at a back door or at the front, and who the men are who 
happen to call on me in the afternoon? Cowards! if I advanced one step, you would run away; it is not you that I 
fear: “Di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.” It is because the Bishops still go on charging against me, though I have 
quite given up: it is that secret misgiving of heart which tells me that they do well, for I have neither lot nor part 
with them: this it is which weighs me down. I cannot walk into or out of my house, but curious eyes are upon 



me. Why will you not let me die in peace? Wounded brutes creep into some hole to die in, and no one grudges it 
them. Let me alone, I shall not trouble you long. This was the keen heavy feeling which pierced me, and, I think, 
these are the very words that I used to myself. I asked, in the words of a great motto, “Ubi lapsus? quid feci?” 
One day when I entered my house, I found a flight of undergraduates inside. Heads of houses, as mounted 
patrols, walked their horses round those poor cottages. Doctors of divinity dived into the hidden recesses of that 
private tenement uninvited, and drew domestic conclusions from what they saw there. I had thought that an 
Englishman’s house was his castle; but the newspapers thought otherwise, and at last the matter came before 
my good Bishop. I insert his letter, and a portion of my reply to him:— 

“April 12, 1842. So many of the charges against yourself and your friends which I have seen in the public 
journals have been, within my own knowledge, false and calumnious, that I am not apt to pay much attention to 
what is asserted with respect to you in the newspapers. 

“In a” [newspaper], “however, of April 9, there appears a paragraph in which it is asserted, as a matter of 
notoriety, that a ‘so-called Anglo-Catholic Monastery is in process of erection at Littlemore, and that the cells of 
dormitories, the chapel, the refectory, the cloisters all may be seen advancing to perfection, under the eye of a 
Parish Priest of the Diocese of Oxford.’ 

“Now, as I have understood that you really are possessed of some tenements at Littlemore—as it is generally 
believed that they are destined for the purposes of study and devotion—and as much suspicion and jealousy are 
felt about the matter, I am anxious to afford you an opportunity of making me an explanation on the subject. 

“I know you too well not to be aware that you are the last man living to attempt in my Diocese a revival of the 
Monastic orders (in anything approaching to the Romanist sense of the term) without previous communication 
with me—or indeed that you should take upon yourself to originate any measure of importance without 
authority from the heads of the Church—and therefore I at once exonerate you from the accusation brought 
against you by the newspaper I have quoted, but I feel it nevertheless a duty to my Diocese and myself, as well 
as to you, to ask you to put it in my power to contradict what, if uncontradicted, would appear to imply a glaring 
invasion of all ecclesiastical discipline on your part, or of inexcusable neglect and indifference to my duties on 
mine.” 

“April 14, 1842. I am very much obliged by your Lordship’s kindness in allowing me to write to you on the 
subject of my house at Littlemore; at the same time I feel it hard both on your Lordship and myself that the 
restlessness of the public mind should oblige you to require an explanation of me. 

“It is now a whole year that I have been the subject of incessant misrepresentation. A year since I submitted 
entirely to your Lordship’s authority; and with the intention of following out the particular act enjoined upon 
me, I not only stopped the series of Tracts, on which I was engaged, but withdrew from all public discussion of 
Church matters of the day, or what may be called ecclesiastical politics. I turned myself at once to the 
preparation for the Press of the translations of St. Athanasius to which I had long wished to devote myself, and I 
intended and intend to employ myself in the like theological studies, and in the concerns of my own parish and 
in practical works. 

“With the same view of personal improvement I was led more seriously to a design which had been long on 
my mind. For many years, at least thirteen, I have wished to give myself to a life of greater religious regularity 
than I have hitherto led; but it is very unpleasant to confess such a wish even to my Bishop, because it seems 
arrogant, and because it is committing me to a profession which may come to nothing. For what have I done 
that I am to be called to account by the world for my private actions, in a way in which no one else is called? 
Why may I not have that liberty which all others are allowed? I am often accused of being underhand and 
uncandid in respect to the intentions to which I have been alluding: but no one likes his own good resolutions 
noised about, both from mere common delicacy and from fear lest he should not be able to fulfil them. I feel it 
very cruel, though the parties in fault do not know what they are doing, that very sacred matters between me 
and my conscience are made a matter of public talk. May I take a case parallel though different? suppose a 
person in prospect of marriage; would he like the subject discussed in newspapers, and parties, circumstances, 



etc., etc., publicly demanded of him, at the penalty of being accused of craft and duplicity? 

“The resolution I speak of has been taken with reference to myself alone, and has been contemplated quite 
independent of the co-operation of any other human being, and without reference to success or failure other 
than personal, and without regard to the blame or approbation of man. And being a resolution of years, and one 
to which I feel God has called me, and in which I am violating no rule of the Church any more than if I married, 
I should have to answer for it, if I did not pursue it, as a good Providence made openings for it. In pursuing it 
then I am thinking of myself alone, not aiming at any ecclesiastical or external effects. At the same time of 
course it would be a great comfort to me to know that God had put it into the hearts of others to pursue their 
personal edification in the same way, and unnatural not to wish to have the benefit of their presence and 
encouragement, or not to think it a great infringement on the rights of conscience if such personal and private 
resolutions were interfered with. Your Lordship will allow me to add my firm conviction that such religious 
resolutions are most necessary for keeping a certain class of minds firm in their allegiance to our Church; but 
still I can as truly say that my own reason for anything I have done has been a personal one, without which I 
should not have entered upon it, and which I hope to pursue whether with or without the sympathies of others 
pursuing a similar course.” ... 

“As to my intentions, I purpose to live there myself a good deal, as I have a resident curate in Oxford. In doing 
this, I believe I am consulting for the good of my parish, as my population at Littlemore is at least equal to that 
of St. Mary’s in Oxford, and the whole of Littlemore is double of it. It has been very much neglected; and in 
providing a parsonage-house at Littlemore, as this will be, and will be called, I conceive I am doing a very great 
benefit to my people. At the same time it has appeared to me that a partial or temporary retirement from St. 
Mary’s Church might be expedient under the prevailing excitement. 

“As to the quotation from the [newspaper] which I have not seen, your Lordship will perceive from what I 
have said, that no ‘monastery is in process of erection;’ there is no ‘chapel;’ no ‘refectory,’ hardly a dining-room 
or parlour. The ‘cloisters’ are my shed connecting the cottages. I do not understand what ‘cells of dormitories’ 
means. Of course I can repeat your Lordship’s words that ‘I am not attempting a revival of the Monastic Orders, 
in anything approaching to the Romanist sense of the term,’ or ‘taking on myself to originate any measure of 
importance without authority from the Heads of the Church.’ I am attempting nothing ecclesiastical, but 
something personal and private, and which can only be made public, not private, by newspapers and letter- 
writers, in which sense the most sacred and conscientious resolves and acts may certainly be made the objects 
of an unmannerly and unfeeling curiosity.” 

One calumny there was which the bishop did not believe, and of which of course he had no idea of speaking. It 
was that I was actually in the service of the enemy. I had been already received into the Catholic Church, and 
was rearing at Littlemore a nest of Papists, who, like me, were to take the Anglican oaths which they did not 
believe, and for which they got dispensation from Rome, and thus in due time were to bring over to that 
unprincipled Church great numbers of the Anglican clergy and laity. Bishops gave their countenance to this 
imputation against me. The case was simply this:—as I made Littlemore a place of retirement for myself, so did I 
offer it to others. There were young men in Oxford, whose testimonials for Orders had been refused by their 
Colleges; there were young clergymen, who had found themselves unable from conscience to go on with their 
duties, and had thrown up their parochial engagements. Such men were already going straight to Rome, and I 
interposed; I interposed for the reasons I have given in the beginning of this portion of my narrative. I 
interposed from fidelity to my clerical engagements, and from duty to my Bishop; and from the interest which I 
was bound to take in them, and from belief that they were premature or excited. Their friends besought me to 
quiet them, if I could. Some of them came to live with me at Littlemore. They were laymen, or in the place of 
laymen. I kept some of them back for several years from being received into the Catholic Church. Even when I 
had given up my living, I was still bound by my duty to their parents or friends, and I did not forget still to do 
what I could for them. The immediate occasion of my resigning St. Mary’s, was the unexpected conversion of 
one of them. After that, I felt it was impossible to keep my post there, for I had been unable to keep my word 
with my Bishop. 

The following letters refer, more or less, to these men, whether they were with me at Littlemore or not:— 



1. 1843 or 1844. “I did not explain to you sufficiently the state of mind of those who were in danger. I only 
spoke of those who were convinced that our Church was external to the Church Catholic, though they felt it 
unsafe to trust their own private convictions; but there are two other states of mind; 1, that of those who are 
unconsciously near Rome, and whose despair about our Church would at once develop into a state of conscious 
approximation, or a quasi -resolution to go over; 2, those who feel they can with a safe conscience remain with 
us while they are allowed to testify in behalf of Catholicism, i.e. as if by such acts they were putting our Church, 
or at least that portion of it in which they were included, in the position of catechumens.” 

2. “July 16, 1843 .1 assure you that I feel, with only too much sympathy, what you say. You need not be told 
that the whole subject of our position is a subject of anxiety to others beside yourself. It is no good attempting 
to offer advice, when perhaps I might raise difficulties instead of removing them. It seems to me quite a case, in 
which you should, as far as may be, make up your mind for yourself. Come to Littlemore by all means. We shall 
all rejoice in your company; and, if quiet and retirement are able, as they very likely will be, to reconcile you to 
things as they are, you shall have your fill of them. How distressed poor Henry Wilberforce must be! Knowing 
how he values you, I feel for him; but, alas! he has his own position, and every one else has his own, and the 
misery is that no two of us have exactly the same. 

“It is very kind of you to be so frank and open with me, as you are; but this is a time which throws together 
persons who feel alike. May I without taking a liberty sign myself, yours affectionately, etc.” 

3. “1845 .1 am concerned to find you speak of me in a tone of distrust. If you knew me ever so little, instead of 
hearing of me from persons who do not know me at all, you would think differently of me, whatever you 
thought of my opinions. Two years since, I got your son to tell you my intention of resigning St. Mary’s, before I 
made it public, thinking you ought to know it. When you expressed some painful feeling upon it, I told him I 
could not consent to his remaining here, painful as it would be to me to part with him, without your written 
sanction. And this you did me the favour to give. 

“I believe you will find that it has been merely a delicacy on your son’s part, which has delayed his speaking to 
you about me for two months past; a delicacy, lest he should say either too much or too little about me. I have 
urged him several times to speak to you. 

“Nothing can be done after your letter, but to recommend him to go to A. B. (his home) at once. I am very 
sorry to part with him.” 

4. The following letter is addressed to a Catholic prelate, who accused me of coldness in my conduct towards 
him:— 

“April 16, 1845. I was at that time in charge of a ministerial office in the English Church, with persons 
entrusted to me, and a Bishop to obey; how could I possibly write otherwise than I did without violating sacred 
obligations and betraying momentous interests which were upon me? I felt that my immediate, undeniable 
duty, clear if anything was clear, was to fulfil that trust. It might be right indeed to give it up, that was another 
thing; but it never could be right to hold it, and to act as if I did not hold it.... If you knew me, you would acquit 
me, I think, of having ever felt towards your Lordship an unfriendly spirit, or ever having had a shadow on my 
mind (as far as I dare witness about myself) of what might be called controversial rivalry or desire of getting the 
better, or fear lest the world should think I had got the worst, or irritation of any kind. You are too kind indeed 
to imply this, and yet your words lead me to say it. And now in like manner, pray believe, though I cannot 
explain it to you, that I am encompassed with responsibilities, so great and so various, as utterly to overcome 
me, unless I have mercy from Him, who all through my life has sustained and guided me, and to whom I can 
now submit myself, though men of all parties are thinking evil of me.” 

5. “August 30, 1843. A. B. has suddenly conformed to the Church of Rome. He was away for three weeks. I 
suppose I must say in my defence, that he promised me distinctly to remain in our Church three years, before I 
received him here.” 

Such fidelity, however, was taken in malam partem by the high Anglican authorities; they thought it 
insidious. I happen still to have a correspondence, in which the chief place is filled by one of the most eminent 
bishops of the day, a theologian and reader of the Fathers, a moderate man, who at one time was talked of as 



likely to have the reversion of the Primacy. A young clergyman in his diocese became a Catholic; the papers at 
once reported on authority from “a very high quarter,” that, after his reception, “the Oxford men had been 
recommending him to retain his living.” I had reasons for thinking that the allusion was to me, and I authorised 
the editor of a paper, who had inquired of me on the point, to “give it, as far as I was concerned, an unqualified 
contradiction;”—when from a motive of delicacy he hesitated, I added “my direct and indignant contradiction.” 
“Whoever is the author of it, no correspondence or intercourse of any kind, direct or indirect, has passed,” I 
continued to the Editor, “between Mr. S. and myself, since his conforming to the Church of Rome, except my 
formally and merely acknowledging the receipt of his letter, in which he informed me of the fact, without, as far 
as I recollect, my expressing any opinion upon it. You may state this as broadly as I have set it down.” My denial 
was told to the Bishop; what took place upon it is given in a letter from which I copy. “My father showed the 
letter to the Bishop, who, as he laid it down, said, ‘Ah, those Oxford men are not ingenuous.’ ‘How do you 
mean?’ I asked my father. ‘Why,’ said the Bishop, ‘they advised Mr. B. S. to retain his living after he turned 
Catholic. I know that to be a fact, because A. B. told me so.’” “The Bishop,” continues the letter, “who is perhaps 
the most influential man in reality on the bench, evidently believes it to be the truth.” Dr. Pusey too wrote for 
me to the Bishop; and the Bishop instantly beat a retreat. “I have the honour,” he says in the autograph which I 
transcribe, “to acknowledge the receipt of your note, and to say in reply that it has not been stated by me 
(though such a statement has, I believe, appeared in some of the Public Prints), that Mr. Newman had advised 
Mr. B. S. to retain his living, after he had forsaken our Church. But it has been stated to me, that Mr. Newman 
was in close correspondence with Mr. B. S., and, being fully aware of his state of opinions and feelings, yet 
advised him to continue in our communion. Allow me to add,” he says to Dr. Pusey, “that neither your name, 
nor that of Mr. Keble, was mentioned to me in connection with that of Mr. B. S.” 

I was not going to let the Bishop off on this evasion, so I wrote to him myself. After quoting his letter to Dr. 
Pusey, I continued, “I beg to trouble your Lordship with my own account of the two allegations” [close 
correspondence and fully aware, etc.] “which are contained in your statement, and which have led to your 
speaking of me in terms which I hope never to deserve, l. Since Mr. B. S. has been in your Lordship’s diocese, I 
have seen him in common rooms or private parties in Oxford two or three times, when I never (as far as I can 
recollect) had any conversation with him. During the same time I have, to the best of my memory, written to 
him three letters. One was lately, in acknowledgment of his informing me of his change of religion. Another was 
last summer, when I asked him (to no purpose) to come and stay with me in this place. The earliest of the three 
letters was written just a year since, as far as I recollect, and it certainly was on the subject of his joining the 
Church of Rome. I wrote this letter at the earnest wish of a friend of his. I cannot be sure that, on his replying, I 
did not send him a brief note in explanation of points in my letter which he had misapprehended. I cannot 
recollect any other correspondence between us. 

“2. As to my knowledge of his opinions and feelings, as far as I remember, the only point of perplexity which I 
knew, the only point which to this hour I know, as pressing upon him, was that of the Pope’s supremacy. He 
professed to be searching Antiquity whether the see of Rome had formally that relation to the whole Church 
which Roman Catholics now assign to it. My letter was directed to the point, that it was his duty not to perplex 
himself with arguments on [such] a question ... and to put it altogether aside.... It is hard that I am put upon my 
memory, without knowing the details of the statement made against me, considering the various 
correspondence in which I am from time to time unavoidably engaged.... Be assured, my Lord, that there are 
very definite limits, beyond which persons like me would never urge another to retain preferment in the English 
Church, nor would retain it themselves; and that the censure which has been directed against them by so many 
of its Rulers has a very grave bearing upon those limits.” The Bishop replied in a civil letter, and sent my own 
letter to his original informant, who wrote to me the letter of a gentleman. It seems that an anxious lady had 
said something or other which had been misinterpreted, against her real meaning, into the calumny which was 
circulated, and so the report vanished into thin air. I closed the correspondence with the following letter to the 
Bishop:— 

“I hope your Lordship will believe me when I say, that statements about me, equally incorrect with that which 
has come to your Lordship’s ears, are from time to time reported to me as credited and repeated by the highest 



authorities in our Church, though it is very seldom that I have the opportunity of denying them. I am obliged by 
your Lordship’s letter to Dr. Pusey as giving me such an opportunity.” Then I added, with a purpose, “Your 
Lordship will observe that in my Letter I had no occasion to proceed to the question, whether a person holding 
Roman Catholic opinions can in honesty remain in our Church. Lest then any misconception should arise from 
my silence, I here take the liberty of adding, that I see nothing wrong in such a person’s continuing in 
communion with us, provided he holds no preferment or office, abstains from the management of ecclesiastical 
matters, and is bound by no subscription or oath to our doctrines.” 

This was written on March 7, 1843, and was in anticipation of my own retirement into lay communion. This 
again leads me to a remark; for two years I was in lay communion, not indeed being a Catholic in my 
convictions, but in a state of serious doubt, and with the probable prospect of becoming some day, what as yet I 
was not. Under these circumstances I thought the best thing I could do was to give up duty and to throw myself 
into lay communion, remaining an Anglican. I could not go to Rome, while I thought what I did of the devotions 
she sanctioned to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. I did not give up my fellowship, for I could not be sure that 
my doubts would not be reduced or overcome, however unlikely I thought such an event. But I gave up my 
living; and, for two years before my conversion, I took no clerical duty. My last sermon was in September, 1843; 
then I remained at Littlemore in quiet for two years. But it was made a subject of reproach to me at the time, 
and is at this day, that I did not leave the Anglican Church sooner. To me this seems a wonderful charge; why, 
even had I been quite sure that Rome was the true Church, the Anglican Bishops would have had no just subject 
of complaint against me, provided I took no Anglican oath, no clerical duty, no ecclesiastical administration. Do 
they force all men who go to their Churches to believe in the 39 Articles, or to join in the Athanasian Creed? 
However, I was to have other measure dealt to me; great authorities ruled it so; and a learned controversialist in 
the North thought it a shame that I did not leave the Church of England as much as ten years sooner than I did. 
His nephew, an Anglican clergyman, kindly wished to undeceive him on this point. So, in 1850, after some 
correspondence, I wrote the following letter, which will be of service to this narrative, from its chronological 
character:— 

“Dec. 6,1849. Your uncle says, ‘If he (Mr. N.) will declare, sans phrase, as the French say, that I have laboured 
under an entire mistake, and that he was not a concealed Romanist during the ten years in question’ (I suppose, 
the last ten years of my membership with the Anglican Church), ‘or during any part of the time, my 
controversial antipathy will be at an end, and I will readily express to him that I am truly sorry that I have made 
such a mistake.’ 

“So candid an avowal is what I should have expected from a mind like your uncle’s. I am extremely glad he 
has brought it to this issue. 

“By a ‘concealed Romanist’ I understand him to mean one, who, professing to belong to the Church of 
England, in his heart and will intends to benefit the Church of Rome, at the expense of the Church of England. 
He cannot mean by the expression merely a person who in fact is benefiting the Church of Rome, while he is 
intending to benefit the Church of England, for that is no discredit to him morally, and he (your uncle) evidently 
means to impute blame. 

“In the sense in which I have explained the words, I can simply and honestly say that I was not a concealed 
Romanist during the whole, or any part of, the years in question. 

“For the first four years of the ten (up to Michaelmas, 1839) I honestly wished to benefit the Church of 
England, at the expense of the Church of Rome: 

“For the second four years I wished to benefit the Church of England without prejudice to the Church of 
Rome: 

“At the beginning of the ninth year (Michaelmas, 1843) I began to despair of the Church of England, and gave 
up all clerical duty; and then, what I wrote and did was influenced by a mere wish not to injure it, and not by the 
wish to benefit it: 

“At the beginning of the tenth year I distinctly contemplated leaving it, but I also distinctly told my friends 
that it was in my contemplation. 



“Lastly, during the last half of that tenth year I was engaged in writing a book (Essay on Development) in 
favour of the Roman Church, and indirectly against the English; but even then, till it was finished, I had not 
absolutely intended to publish it, wishing to reserve to myself the chance of changing my mind when the 
argumentative views which were actuating me had been distinctly brought out before me in writing. 

“I wish this statement, which I make from memory, and without consulting any document, severely tested by 
my writings and doings, as I am confident it will, on the whole, be borne out, whatever real or apparent 
exceptions (I suspect none) have to be allowed by me in detail. 

“Your uncle is at liberty to make what use he pleases of this explanation.” 

I have now reached an important date in my narrative, the year 1843, but before proceeding to the matters 
which it contains, I will insert portions of my letters from 1841 to 1843, addressed to Catholic acquaintances. 

1. “April 8,1841 ... The unity of the Church Catholic is very near my heart, only I do not see any prospect of it 
in our time; and I despair of its being effected without great sacrifices on all hands. As to resisting the Bishop’s 
will, I observe that no point of doctrine or principle was in dispute, but a course of action, the publication of 
certain works. I do not think you sufficiently understood our position. I suppose you would obey the holy see in 
such a case; now, when we were separated from the Pope, his authority reverted to our Diocesans. Our Bishop is 
our Pope. It is our theory, that each diocese is an integral Church, intercommunion being a duty (and the breach 
of it a sin), but not essential to Catholicity. To have resisted my Bishop, would have been to place myself in an 
utterly false position, which I never could have recovered. Depend upon it, the strength of any party lies in its 
being true to its theory. Consistency is the life of a movement. 

“I have no misgivings whatever that the line I have taken can be other than a prosperous one: that is, in itself, 
for of course Providence may refuse to us its legitimate issues for our sins. 

“I am afraid, that in one respect you may be disappointed. It is my trust, though I must not be too sanguine, 
that we shall not have individual members of our communion going over to yours. What one’s duty would be 
under other circumstances, what our duty ten or twenty years ago, I cannot say; but I do think that there is less 
of private judgment in going with one’s Church, than in leaving it. I can earnestly desire a union between my 
Church and yours. I cannot listen to the thought of your being joined by individuals among us.” 

2. “April 26, 1841. My only anxiety is lest your branch of the Church should not meet us by those reforms 
which surely are necessary. It never could be, that so large a portion of Christendom should have split off from 
the communion of Rome, and kept up a protest for 300 years for nothing. I think I never shall believe that so 
much piety and earnestness would be found among Protestants, if there were not some very grave errors on the 
side of Rome. To suppose the contrary is most unreal, and violates all one’s notions of moral probabilities. All 
aberrations are founded on, and have their life in, some truth or other—and Protestantism, so widely spread and 
so long enduring, must have in it, and must be witness for, a great truth or much truth. That I am an advocate 
for Protestantism, you cannot suppose—but I am forced into a Via Media, short of Rome, as it is at present.” 

3. “May 5,1841. While I most sincerely hold that there is in the Roman Church a traditionary system which is 
not necessarily connected with her essential formularies, yet, were I ever so much to change my mind on this 
point, this would not tend to bring me from my present position, providentially appointed in the English 
Church. That your communion was unassailable, would not prove that mine was indefensible. Nor would it at 
all affect the sense in which I receive our Articles; they would still speak against certain definite errors, though 
you had reformed them. 

“I say this lest any lurking suspicion should be left in the mind of your friends that persons who think with 
me are likely, by the growth of their present views, to find it imperative on them to pass over to your 
communion. Allow me to state strongly, that if you have any such thoughts, and proceed to act upon them, your 
friends will be committing a fatal mistake. We have (I trust) the principle and temper of obedience too 
intimately wrought into us to allow of our separating ourselves from our ecclesiastical superiors because in 
many points we may sympathise with others. We have too great a horror of the principle of private judgment to 
trust it in so immense a matter as that of changing from one communion to another. We may be cast out of our 
communion, or it may decree heresy to be truth—you shall say whether such contingencies are likely; but I do 



not see other conceivable causes of our leaving the Church in which we were baptized. 

“For myself, persons must be well acquainted with what I have written before they venture to say whether I 
have much changed my main opinions and cardinal views in the course of the last eight years. That my 
sympathies have grown towards the religion of Rome I do not deny; that my reasons for shunning her 
communion have lessened or altered it would be difficult perhaps to prove. And I wish to go by reason, not by 
feeling.” 

4. “June 18, 1841. You urge persons whose views agree with mine to commence a movement in behalf of a 
union between the Churches. Now in the letters I have written, I have uniformly said that I did not expect that 
union in our time, and have discouraged the notion of all sudden proceedings with a view to it. I must ask your 
leave to repeat on this occasion most distinctly, that I cannot be party to any agitation, but mean to remain quiet 
in my own place, and to do all I can to make others take the same course. This I conceive to be my simple duty; 
but, over and above this, I will not set my teeth on edge with sour grapes. I know it is quite within the range of 
possibilities that one or another of our people should go over to your communion; however, it would be a 
greater misfortune to you than grief to us. If your friends wish to put a gulf between themselves and us, let 
them make converts, but not else. Some months ago, I ventured to say that I felt it a painful duty to keep aloof 
from all Roman Catholics who came with the intention of opening negotiations for the union of the Churches: 
when you now urge us to petition our Bishops for a union, this, I conceive, is very like an act of negotiation.” 

5 .1 have the first sketch or draft of a letter, which I wrote to a zealous Catholic layman: it runs as follows, as I 
have preserved it:—September 12,1841. “It would rejoice all Catholic minds among us, more than words can say, 
if you could persuade members of the Church of Rome to take the line in politics which you so earnestly 
advocate. Suspicion and distrust are the main causes at present of the separation between us, and the nearest 
approaches in doctrine will but increase the hostility, which, alas, our people feel towards yours, while these 
causes continue. Depend upon it, you must not rely upon our Catholic tendencies till they are removed. I am not 
speaking of myself, or of any friends of mine; but of our Church generally. Whatever our personal feelings may 
be, we shall but tend to raise and spread a rival Church to yours in the four quarters of the world, unless you do 
what none but you can do. Sympathies, which would flow over to the Church of Rome, as a matter of course, did 
she admit them, will but be developed in the consolidation of our own system, if she continues to be the object 
of our suspicions and fears. I wish, of course I do, that our own Church may be built up and extended, but still, 
not at the cost of the Church of Rome, not in opposition to it. I am sure, that, while you suffer, we suffer too 
from the separation; but we cannot remove the obstacles; it is with you to do so. You do not fear us; we fear you. 
Till we cease to fear you, we cannot love you. 

“While you are in your present position, the friends of Catholic unity in our Church are but fulfilling the 
prediction of those of your body who are averse to them, viz. that they will be merely strengthening a rival 
communion to yours. Many of you say that we are your greatest enemies; we have said so ourselves: so we are, 
so we shall be, as things stand at present. We are keeping people from you, by supplying their wants in our own 
Church. We are keeping persons from you: do you wish us to keep them from you for a time or for ever? It rests 
with you to determine. I do not fear that you will succeed among us; you will not supplant our Church in the 
affections of the English nation; only through the English Church can you act upon the English nation. I wish of 
course our Church should be consolidated, with and through and in your communion, for its sake, and your 
sake, and for the sake of unity. 

“Are you aware that the more serious thinkers among us are used, as far as they dare form an opinion, to 
regard the spirit of Liberalism as the characteristic of the destined Antichrist? In vain does any one clear the 
Church of Rome from the badges of Antichrist, in which Protestants would invest her, if she deliberately takes 
up her position in the very quarter, whither we have cast them, when we took them off from her. Antichrist is 
described as the [greek: anomos], as exalting himself above the yoke of religion and law. The spirit of 
lawlessness came in with the Reformation, and Liberalism is its offspring. 

“And now I fear I am going to pain you by telling you, that you consider the approaches in doctrine on our part 
towards you, closer than they really are. I cannot help repeating what I have many times said in print, that your 
services and devotions to St. Mary in matter of fact do most deeply pain me. I am only stating it as a fact. 



“Again, I have nowhere said that I can accept the decrees of Trent throughout, nor implied it. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is a great difficulty with me, as being, as I think, not primitive. Nor have I said that our 
Articles in all respects admit of a Roman interpretation; the very word ‘Transubstantiation’ is disowned in them. 

“Thus, you see, it is not merely on grounds of expedience that we do not join you. There are positive 
difficulties in the way of it. And, even if there were not, we shall have no divine warrant for doing so, while we 
think that the Church of England is a branch of the true Church, and that intercommunion with the rest of 
Christendom is necessary, not for the life of a particular Church, but for its health only. I have never disguised 
that there are actual circumstances in the Church of Rome, which pain me much; of the removal of these I see 
no chance, while we join you one by one; but if our Church were prepared for a union, she might make her 
terms; she might gain the Cup; she might protest against the extreme honours paid to St. Mary; she might make 
some explanation of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. I am not prepared to say that a reform in other 
branches of the Roman Church would be necessary for our uniting with them, however desirable in itself, so 
that we were allowed to make a reform in our own country. We do not look towards Rome as believing that its 
communion is infallible, but that union is a duty.” 

The following letter was occasioned by the present of a book, from the friend to whom it is written; more will 
be said on the subject of it presently:— 

“Nov. 22, 1842. I only wish that your Church were more known among us by such writings. You will not 
interest us in her, till we see her, not in politics, but in her true functions of exhorting, teaching, and guiding. I 
wish there were a chance of making the leading men among you understand, what I believe is no novel thought 
to yourself. It is not by learned discussions, or acute arguments, or reports of miracles, that the heart of England 
can be gained. It is by men ‘approving themselves,’ like the Apostle, ‘ministers of Christ.’ 

“As to your question, whether the Volume you have sent is not calculated to remove my apprehensions that 
another gospel is substituted for the true one in your practical instructions, before I can answer it in any way, I 
ought to know how far the Sermons which it comprises are selected from a number, or whether they are the 
whole, or such as the whole, which have been published of the author’s. I assure you, or at least I trust, that, if it 
is ever clearly brought home to me that I have been wrong in what I have said on this subject, my public avowal 
of that conviction will only be a question of time with me. 

“If, however, you saw our Church as we see it, you would easily understand that such a change of feeling, did 
it take place, would have no necessary tendency, which you seem to expect, to draw a person from the Church of 
England to that of Rome. There is a divine life among us, clearly manifested, in spite of all our disorders, which 
is as great a note of the Church, as any can be. Why should we seek our Lord’s presence elsewhere, when He 
vouchsafes it to us where we are? What call have we to change our communion? 

“Roman Catholics will find this to be the state of things in time to come, whatever promise they may fancy 
there is of a large secession to their Church. This man or that may leave us, but there will be no general 
movement. There is, indeed, an incipient movement of our Church towards yours, and this your leading men are 
doing all they can to frustrate by their unwearied efforts at all risks to carry off individuals. When will they 
know their position, and embrace a larger and wiser policy?” 

The last letter, which I have inserted, is addressed to my dear friend, Dr. Russell, the present President of 
Maynooth. He had, perhaps, more to do with my conversion than any one else. He called upon me, in passing 
through Oxford in the summer of 1841, and I think I took him over some of the buildings of the University. He 
called again another summer, on his way from Dublin to London. I do not recollect that he said a word on the 
subject of religion on either occasion. He sent me at different times several letters; he was always gentle, mild, 
unobtrusive, uncontroversial. He let me alone. He also gave me one or two books. Veron’s Rule of Faith and 
some Treatises of the Wallenburghs was one; a volume of St. Alfonso Liguori’s Sermons was another; and to 
that the letter which I have last inserted relates. 

Now it must be observed that the writings of St. Alfonso, as I knew them by the extracts commonly made 
from them, prejudiced me as much against the Roman Church as anything else, on account of what was called 



their “Mariolatry;” but there was nothing of the kind in this book. I wrote to ask Dr. Russell whether anything 
had been left out in the translation; he answered that there certainly was an omission of one passage about the 
Blessed Virgin. This omission, in the case of a book intended for Catholics, at least showed that such passages as 
are found in the works of Italian authors were not acceptable to every part of the Catholic world. Such 
devotional manifestations in honour of our Lady had been my great crux as regards Catholicism; I say frankly, I 
do not fully enter into them now; I trust I do not love her the less, because I cannot enter into them. They may 
be fully explained and defended; but sentiment and taste do not run with logic: they are suitable for Italy, but 
they are not suitable for England. But, over and above England, my own case was special; from a boy I had been 
led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, certainly such, in rerum natura. I will 
not here speculate, however, about my own feelings. Only this I know full well now, and did not know then, that 
the Catholic Church allows no image of any sort, material or immaterial, no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no 
sacrament, no Saint, not even the Blessed Virgin herself, to come between the soul and its Creator. It is face to 
face, “solus cum solo,” in all matters between man and his God. He alone creates; He alone has redeemed; 
before His awful eyes we go in death; in the vision of Him is our eternal beatitude. “Solus cum solo:”—I recollect 
but indistinctly the effect produced upon me by this volume, but it must have been considerable. At all events I 
had got a key to a difficulty; in these sermons (or rather heads of sermons, as they seem to be, taken down by a 
hearer) there is much of what would be called legendary illustration; but the substance of them is plain, 
practical, awful preaching upon the great truths of salvation. What I can speak of with greater confidence is the 
effect upon me a little later of the Exercises of St. Ignatius. Here again, in a pure matter of the most direct 
religion, in the intercourse between God and the soul, during a season of recollection, of repentance, of good 
resolution, of inquiry into vocation, the soul was “sola cum solo;” there was no cloud interposed between the 
creature and the Object of his faith and love. The command practically enforced was, “My son, give Me thy 
heart.” The devotions then to angels and saints as little interfered with the incommunicable glory of the Eternal, 
as the love which we bear our friends and relations, our tender human sympathies, are inconsistent with that 
supreme homage of the heart to the Unseen, which really does but sanctify and exalt what is of earth. At a later 
date Dr. Russell sent me a large bundle of penny or half-penny books of devotion, of all sorts, as they are found 
in the booksellers’ shops at Rome; and, on looking them over, I was quite astonished to find how different they 
were from what I had fancied, how little there was in them to which I could really object. I have given an 
account of them in my Essay on the Development of Doctrine. Dr. Russell sent me St. Alfonso’s book at the end 
of 1842; however, it was still a long time before I got over my difficulty, on the score of the devotions paid to the 
saints; perhaps, as I judge, from a letter I have turned up, it was some way into 1844, before I could be said to 
have got over it. 

I am not sure that another consideration did not also weigh with me then. The idea of the Blessed Virgin was 
as it were magnified in the Church of Rome, as time went on,—but so were all the Christian ideas; as that of the 
Blessed Eucharist. The whole scene of pale, faint, distant Apostolic Christianity is seen in Rome, as through a 
telescope or magnifier. The harmony of the whole, however, is of course what it was. It is unfair then to take 
one Roman idea, that of the Blessed Virgin, out of what may be called its context. 

Thus I am brought to the principle of development of doctrine in the Christian Church, to which I gave my 
mind at the end of 1842 .1 had spoken of it in the passage, which I quoted many pages back, in Home Thoughts 
Abroad, published in 1836; but it had been a favourite subject with me all along. And it is certainly recognised in 
that celebrated Treatise of Vincent of Lerins, which has so often been taken as the basis of the Anglican theory. 
In 1843 I began to consider it steadily; and the general view to which I came is stated thus in a letter to a friend 
of the date of July 14,1844; it will be observed that, now as before, my issue is still Faith versus Church:— 

“The kind of considerations which weigh with me are such as the following:—1. I am far more certain 
(according to the Fathers) that we are in a state of culpable separation, than that developments do not exist 
under the Gospel, and that the Roman developments are not the true ones. 2. I am far more certain, that our 
(modern) doctrines are wrong, than that the Roman (modern) doctrines are wrong. 3. Granting that the Roman 
(special) doctrines are not found drawn out in the early Church, yet I think there is sufficient trace of them in it, 
to recommend and prove them, on the hypothesis of the Church having a divine guidance, though not sufficient 



to prove them by itself. So that the question simply turns on the nature of the promise of the Spirit, made to the 
Church. 4. The proof of the Roman (modern) doctrine is as strong (or stronger) in Antiquity, as that of certain 
doctrines which both we and Romans hold: e.g. there is more of evidence in Antiquity for the necessity of Unity, 
than for the Apostolical Succession; for the Supremacy of the See of Rome, than for the Presence in the 
Eucharist; for the practice of Invocation, than for certain books in the present Canon of Scripture, etc., etc. 5. 
The analogy of the Old Testament, and also of the New, leads to the acknowledgment of doctrinal 
developments.” 

And thus I was led on to a further consideration. I saw that the principle of development not only accounted 
for certain facts, but was in itself a remarkable philosophical phenomenon, giving a character to the whole 
course of Christian thought. It was discernible from the first years of the Catholic teaching up to the present 
day, and gave to that teaching a unity and individuality. It served as a sort of test, which the Anglican could not 
exhibit, that modern Rome was in truth ancient Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, just as a mathematical 
curve has its own law and expression. 

And thus again I was led on to examine more attentively what I doubt not was in my thoughts long before, 
viz. the concatenation of argument by which the mind ascends from its first to its final religious idea; and I 
came to the conclusion that there was no medium, in true philosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity, and 
that a perfectly consistent mind, under those circumstances in which it finds itself here below, must embrace 
either the one or the other. And I hold this still: I am a Catholic by virtue of my believing in a God; and if I am 
asked why I believe in a God, I answer that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in 
my own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without believing also in the existence of Him, who lives as 
a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience. Now, I dare say, I have not expressed myself with 
philosophical correctness, because I have not given myself to the study of what others have said on the subject; 
but I think I have a strong true meaning in what I say which will stand examination. 

Moreover, I came to the conclusion which I have been stating, on reasoning of the same nature, as that which 
I had adopted on the subject of development of doctrine. The fact of the operation from first to last of that 
principle of development is an argument in favour of the identity of Roman and Primitive Christianity; but as 
there is a law which acts upon the subject-matter of dogmatic theology, so is there a law in the matter of 
religious faith. In the third part of this narrative I spoke of certitude as the consequence, divinely intended and 
enjoined upon us, of the accumulative force of certain given reasons which, taken one by one, were only 
probabilities. Let it be recollected that I am historically relating my state of mind, at the period of my life which 
I am surveying. I am not speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of going into controversy, or of 
defending myself; but speaking historically of what I held in 1843-4 ,1 say, that I believed in a God on a ground 
of probability, that I believed in Christianity on a probability, and that I believed in Catholicism on a probability, 
and that all three were about the same kind of probability, a cumulative, a transcendent probability, but still 
probability; inasmuch as He who made us, has so willed that in mathematics indeed we arrive at certitude by 
rigid demonstration, but in religious inquiry we arrive at certitude by accumulated probabilities—inasmuch as 
He who has willed that we should so act, co-operates with us in our acting, and thereby bestows on us a 
certitude which rises higher than the logical force of our conclusions. And thus I came to see clearly, and to have 
a satisfaction in seeing, that, in being led on into the Church of Rome, I was proceeding, not by any secondary 
grounds of reason, or by controversial points in detail, but was protected and justified, even in the use of those 
secondary arguments, by a great and broad principle. But, let it be observed, that I am stating a matter of fact, 
not defending it; and if any Catholic says in consequence that I have been converted in a wrong way, I cannot 
help that now. 

And now I have carried on the history of my opinions to their last point, before I became a Catholic. I find 
great difficulty in fixing dates precisely; but it must have been some way into 1844, before I thought not only 
that the Anglican Church was certainly wrong, but that Rome was right. Then I had nothing more to learn on the 
subject. How “Samaria” faded away from my imagination I cannot tell, but it was gone. Now to go back to the 
time when this last stage of my inquiry was in its commencement, which, if I dare assign dates, was towards the 
end of 1842. 



In 1843 ,1 took two very important and significant steps:—1. In February, I made a formal retractation of all the 
hard things which I had said against the Church of Rome. 2. In September, I resigned the living of St. Mary’s, 
Littlemore inclusive:—I will speak of these two acts separately. 

1. The words, in which I made my retractation, have given rise to much criticism. After quoting a number of 
passages from my writings against the Church of Rome, which I withdrew, I ended thus:—”If you ask me how an 
individual could venture, not simply to hold, but to publish such views of a communion so ancient, so wide- 
spreading, so fruitful in Saints, I answer that I said to myself, ‘I am not speaking my own words, I am but 
following almost a consensus of the divines of my own Church. They have ever used the strongest language 
against Rome, even the most able and learned of them. I wish to throw myself into their system. While I say 
what they say, I am safe. Such views, too, are necessary for our position.’ Yet I have reason to fear still, that such 
language is to be ascribed, in no small measure, to an impetuous temper, a hope of approving myself to persons 
I respect, and a wish to repel the charge of Romanism.” 

These words have been, and are, cited again and again against me, as if a confession that, when in the 
Anglican Church, I said things against Rome which I did not really believe. 

For myself, I cannot understand how any impartial man can so take them; and I have explained them in print 
several times. I trust that by this time they have been sufficiently explained by what I have said in former 
portions of this narrative; still I have a word or two to say about them, which I have not said before I apologised 
in the lines in question for saying out charges against the Church of Rome which I fully believed to be true. 
What is wonderful in such an apology? 

There are many things a man may hold, which at the same time he may feel that he has no right to say 
publicly. The law recognises this principle. In our own time, men have been imprisoned and fined for saying 
true things of a bad king. The maxim has been held, that, “The greater the truth, the greater is the libel.” And so 
as to the judgment of society, a just indignation would be felt against a writer who brought forward wantonly 
the weaknesses of a great man, though the whole world knew that they existed. No one is at liberty to speak ill 
of another without a justifiable reason, even though he knows he is speaking truth, and the public knows it too. 
Therefore I could not speak ill against the Church of Rome, though I believed what I said, without a good 
reason. I did believe what I said; but had I a good reason for saying it? I thought I had, viz. I said what I believed 
was simply necessary in the controversy, in order to defend ourselves; I considered that the Anglican position 
could not be defended, without bringing charges against the Church of Rome. Is not this almost a truism? is it 
not what every one says, who speaks on the subject at all? does any serious man abuse the Church of Rome, for 
the sake of abusing her, or because it justifies his own religious position? What is the meaning of the very word 
“Protestantism,” but that there is a call to speak out? This then is what I said; “I know I spoke strongly against 
the Church of Rome; but it was no mere abuse, for I had a serious reason for doing so.” 

But, not only did I think such language necessary for my Church’s religious position, but all the great Anglican 
divines had thought so before me. They had thought so, and they had acted accordingly. And therefore I said, 
with much propriety, that I had not done it simply out of my own head, but that I was following the track, or 
rather reproducing the teaching, of those who had preceded me. 

I was pleading guilty; but pleading also that there were extenuating circumstances in the case. We all know 
the story of the convict, who on the scaffold bit off his mother’s ear. By doing so he did not deny the fact of his 
own crime, for which he was to hang; but he said that his mother’s indulgence, when he was a boy, had a good 
deal to do with it. In like manner I had made a charge, and I had made it ex animo; but I accused others of 
having led me into believing it and publishing it. 

But there was more than this meant in the words which I used:—first, I will freely confess, indeed I said it 
some pages back, that I was angry with the Anglican divines. I thought they had taken me in; I had read the 
Fathers with their eyes; I had sometimes trusted their quotations or their reasonings; and from reliance on 
them, I had used words or made statements, which properly I ought rigidly to have examined myself. I had 
exercised more faith than criticism in the matter. This did not imply any broad misstatements on my part, 
arising from reliance on their authority, but it implied carelessness in matters of detail. And this of course was a 



fault. 


But there was a far deeper reason for my saying what I said in this matter, on which I have not hitherto 
touched; and it was this:—The most oppressive thought, in the whole process of my change of opinion, was the 
clear anticipation, verified by the event, that it would issue in the triumph of Liberalism. Against the Anti- 
dogmatic principle I had thrown my whole mind; yet now I was doing more than any one else could do, to 
promote it. I was one of those who had kept it at bay in Oxford for so many years; and thus my very retirement 
was its triumph. The men who had driven me from Oxford were distinctly the Liberals; it was they who had 
opened the attack upon Tract 90, and it was they who would gain a second benefit, if I went on to retire from the 
Anglican Church. But this was not all. As I have already said, there are but two alternatives, the way to Rome, 
and the way to Atheism: Anglicanism is the halfway house on the one side, and Liberalism is the halfway house 
on the other. How many men were there, as I knew full well, who would not follow me now in my advance from 
Anglicanism to Rome, but would at once leave Anglicanism and me for the Liberal camp. It is not at all easy 
(humanly speaking) to wind up an Englishman to a dogmatic level. I had done so in a good measure, in the case 
both of young men and of laymen, the Anglican Via Media being the representative of dogma. The dogmatic and 
the Anglican principle were one, as I had taught them; but I was breaking the Via Media to pieces, and would 
not dogmatic faith altogether be broken up, in the minds of a great number, by the demolition of the Via Media ? 
Oh! how unhappy this made me! I heard once from an eyewitness the account of a poor sailor whose legs were 
shattered by a ball, in the action off Algiers in 1816, and who was taken below for an operation. The surgeon and 
the chaplain persuaded him to have a leg off; it was done and the tourniquet applied to the wound. Then, they 
broke it to him that he must have the other off too. The poor fellow said, “You should have told me that, 
gentlemen,” and deliberately unscrewed the instrument and bled to death. Would not that be the case with 
many friends of my own? How could I ever hope to make them believe in a second theology, when I had cheated 
them in the first? with what face could I publish a new edition of a dogmatic creed, and ask them to receive it as 
gospel? Would it not be plain to them that no certainty was to be found anywhere? Well, in my defence I could 
but make a lame apology; however, it was the true one, viz. that I had not read the Fathers critically enough; 
that in such nice points, as those which determine the angle of divergence between the two Churches, I had 
made considerable miscalculations; and how came this about? Why the fact was, unpleasant as it was to avow, 
that I had leaned too much upon the assertions of Ussher, Jeremy Taylor, or Barrow, and had been deceived by 
them. Valeat quantum—it was all that could be said. This then was a chief reason of that wording of the 
retractation, which has given so much offence, and the following letter will illustrate it:— 

“April 3,1844 .1 wish to remark on W.’s chief distress, that my changing my opinion seemed to unsettle one’s 
confidence in truth and falsehood as external things, and led one to be suspicious of the new opinion as one 
became distrustful of the old. Now in what I shall say, I am not going to speak in favour of my second thoughts 
in comparison of my first, but against such scepticism and unsettlement about truth and falsehood generally, 
the idea of which is very painful. 

“The case with me, then, was this, and not surely an unnatural one:—as a matter of feeling and of duty I threw 
myself into the system which I found myself in. I saw that the English Church had a theological idea or theory 
as such, and I took it up. I read Laud on Tradition, and thought it (as I still think it) very masterly. The Anglican 
Theory was very distinctive. I admired it and took it on faith. It did not (I think) occur to me to doubt it; I saw 
that it was able, and supported by learning, and I felt it was a duty to maintain it. Further, on looking into 
Antiquity and reading the Fathers, I saw such portions of it as I examined, fully confirmed (e.g. the supremacy 
of Scripture). There was only one question about which I had a doubt, viz. whether it would work, for it has 
never been more than a paper system.... 

“So far from my change of opinion having any fair tendency to unsettle persons as to truth and falsehood 
viewed as objective realities, it should be considered whether such change is not necessary, if truth be a real 
objective thing, and be made to confront a person who has been brought up in a system short of truth. Surely 
the continuance of a person who wishes to go right in a wrong system, and not his giving it up, would be that 
which militated against the objectiveness of Truth, leading, as it would, to the suspicion, that one thing and 
another were equally pleasing to our Maker, where men were sincere. 



“Nor surely is it a thing I need be sorry for, that I defended the system in which I found myself, and thus have 
had to unsay my words. For is it not one’s duty, instead of beginning with criticism, to throw oneself generously 
into that form of religion which is providentially put before one? Is it right, or is it wrong, to begin with private 
judgment? May we not, on the other hand, look for a blessing through obedience even to an erroneous system, 
and a guidance even by means of it out of it? Were those who were strict and conscientious in their Judaism, or 
those who were lukewarm and sceptical, more likely to be led into Christianity, when Christ came? Yet in 
proportion to their previous zeal, would be their appearance of inconsistency. Certainly, I have always 
contended that obedience even to an erring conscience was the way to gain light, and that it mattered not where 
a man began, so that he began on what came to hand, and in faith; and that anything might become a divine 
method of Truth; that to the pure all things are pure, and have a self-correcting virtue and a power of 
germinating. And though I have no right at all to assume that this mercy is granted to me, yet the fact, that a 
person in my situation may have it granted to him, seems to me to remove the perplexity which my change of 
opinion may occasion. 

“It may be said—I have said it to myself—’Why, however, did you publish ? had you waited quietly, you would 
have changed your opinion without any of the misery, which now is involved in the change, of disappointing and 
distressing people.’ I answer, that things are so bound up together, as to form a whole, and one cannot tell what 
is or is not a condition of what. I do not see how possibly I could have published the Tracts, or other works 
professing to defend our Church, without accompanying them with a strong protest or argument against Rome. 
The one obvious objection against the whole Anglican line is, that it is Roman; so that I really think there was 
no alternative between silence altogether, and forming a theory and attacking the Roman system.” 

2. And now, secondly, as to my resignation of St. Mary’s, which was the second of the steps which I took in 
1843. The ostensible, direct, and sufficient cause of my doing so was the persevering attack of the Bishops on 
Tract 90 .1 alluded to it in the letter which I have inserted above, addressed to one of the most influential among 
them. A series of their ex cathedra judgments, lasting through three years, and including a notice of no little 
severity in a Charge of my own Bishop, came as near to a condemnation of my Tract, and, so far, to a repudiation 
of the ancient Catholic doctrine, which was the scope of the Tract, as was possible in the Church of England. It 
was in order to shield the Tract from such a condemnation, that I had at the time of its publication so simply put 
myself at the disposal of the higher powers in London. At that time, all that was distinctly contemplated in the 
way of censure, was the message which my Bishop sent me, that it was “objectionable.” That I thought was the 
end of the matter. I had refused to suppress it, and they had yielded that point. Since I wrote the former portions 
of this narrative, I have found what I wrote to Dr. Pusey on March 24, while the matter was in progress. “The 
more I think of it,” I said, “the more reluctant I am to suppress Tract 90, though of course I will do it if the 
Bishop wishes it; I cannot, however, deny that I shall feel it a severe act.” According to the notes which I took of 
the letters or messages which I sent to him in the course of that day, I went on to say, “My first feeling was to 
obey without a word; I will obey still; but my judgment has steadily risen against it ever since.” Then in the 
postscript, “If I have done any good to the Church, I do ask the Bishop this favour, as my reward for it, that he 
would not insist on a measure, from which I think good will not come. However, I will submit to him.” 
Afterwards, I get stronger still: “I have almost come to the resolution, if the Bishop publicly intimates that I 
must suppress the Tract, or speaks strongly in his charge against it, to suppress it indeed, but to resign my living 
also. I could not in conscience act otherwise. You may show this in any quarter you please.” 

All my then hopes, all my satisfaction at the apparent fulfilment of those hopes, were at an end in 1843. It is 
not wonderful then, that in May of that year I addressed a letter on the subject of St. Mary’s to the same friend, 
whom I had consulted about retiring from it in 1840. But I did more now; I told him my great unsettlement of 
mind on the question of the Churches. I will insert portions of two of my letters:— 

“May 4, 1843.... At present I fear, as far as I can analyze my own convictions, I consider the Roman Catholic 
Communion to be the Church of the Apostles, and that what grace is among us (which, through God’s mercy, is 
not little) is extraordinary, and from the overflowings of His dispensation. I am very far more sure that England 
is in schism, than that the Roman additions to the Primitive Creed may not be developments, arising out of a 
keen and vivid realizing of the Divine Depositum of Faith. 



“You will now understand what gives edge to the Bishops’ Charges, without any undue sensitiveness on my 
part. They distress me in two ways:—first, as being in some sense protests and witnesses to my conscience 
against my own unfaithfulness to the English Church, and next, as being samples of her teaching, and tokens 
how very far she is from even aspiring to Catholicity. 

“Of course my being unfaithful to a trust is my great subject of dread—as it has long been, as you know.” 

When he wrote to make natural objections to my purpose, such as the apprehension that the removal of 
clerical obligations might have the indirect effect of propelling me towards Rome, I answered:— 

“May 18,1843.... My office or charge at St. Mary’s is not a mere state, but a continual energy. People assume 
and assert certain things of me in consequence. With what sort of sincerity can I obey the Bishop? how am I to 
act in the frequent cases, in which one way or another the Church of Rome comes into consideration? I have to 
the utmost of my power tried to keep persons from Rome, and with some success; but even a year and a half 
since, my arguments, though more efficacious with the persons I aimed at than any others could be, were of a 
nature to infuse great suspicion of me into the minds of lookers-on. 

“By retaining St. Mary’s, I am an offence and a stumbling-block. Persons are keen-sighted enough to make out 
what I think on certain points, and then they infer that such opinions are compatible with holding situations of 
trust in our Church. A number of younger men take the validity of their interpretation of the Articles, etc., from 
me on faith. Is not my present position a cruelty, as well as a treachery towards the Church? 

“I do not see how I can either preach or publish again, while I hold St. Mary’s;—but consider again the 
following difficulty in such a resolution, which I must state at some length. 

“Last Long Vacation the idea suggested itself to me of publishing the Lives of the English Saints; and I had a 
conversation with [a publisher] upon it. I thought it would be useful, as employing the minds of men who were 
in danger of running wild, bringing them from doctrine to history, and from speculation to fact;—again, as giving 
them an interest in the English soil, and the English Church, and keeping them from seeking sympathy in 
Rome, as she is; and further, as seeking to promote the spread of right views. 

“But, within the last month, it has come upon me, that, if the scheme goes on, it will be a practical carrying 
out of No. 90; from the character of the usages and opinions of ante-reformation times. 

“It is easy to say, ‘Why will you do any thing? why won’t you keep quiet? what business had you to think of 
any such plan at all?’ But I cannot leave a number of poor fellows in the lurch. I am bound to do my best for a 
great number of people both in Oxford and elsewhere. If I did not act, others would find means to do so. 

“Well, the plan has been taken up with great eagerness and interest. Many men are setting to work. I set down 
the names of men, most of them engaged, the rest half engaged and probable, some actually writing.” About 
thirty names follow, some of them at that time of the school of Dr. Arnold, others of Dr. Pusey’s, some my 
personal friends and of my own standing, others whom I hardly knew, while of course the majority were of the 
party of the new Movement. I continue:— 

“The plan has gone so far, that it would create surprise and talk, were it now suddenly given over. Yet how is it 
compatible with my holding St. Mary’s, being what I am?” 

Such was the object and the origin of the projected series of the English Saints; and, as the publication was 
connected, as has been seen, with my resignation of St. Mary’s, I may be allowed to conclude what I have to say 
on the subject here, though it will read like a digression. As soon then as the first of the series got into print, the 
whole project broke down. I had already anticipated that some portions of the series would be written in a style 
inconsistent with the professions of a beneficed clergyman, and therefore I had given up my living; but men of 
great weight went further, when they saw the Life of St. Stephen Harding, and decided that it was of such a 
character as to be inconsistent even with its being given to the world by an Anglican publisher: and so the 
scheme was given up at once. After the two first parts, I retired from the editorship, and those Lives only were 
published in addition, which were then already finished, or in advanced preparation. The following passages 
from what I or others wrote at the time will illustrate what I have been saying:— 

In November, 1844 ,1 wrote thus to one of the authors of them: “I am not Editor, I have no direct control over 



the Series. It is T.’s work; he may admit what he pleases; and exclude what he pleases. I was to have been Editor. 
I did edit the two first numbers. I was responsible for them, in the way in which an Editor is responsible. Had I 
continued Editor, I should have exercised a control over all. I laid down in the Preface that doctrinal subjects 
were, if possible, to be excluded. But, even then, I also set down that no writer was to be held answerable for any 
of the Lives but his own. When I gave up the Editorship, I had various engagements with friends for separate 
Lives remaining on my hands. I should have liked to have broken from them all, but there were some from 
which I could not break, and I let them take their course. Some have come to nothing; others like yours have 
gone on. I have seen such, either in MS. or Proof. As time goes on, I shall have less and less to do with the 
Series. I think the engagement between you and me should come to an end. I have anyhow abundant 
responsibility on me, and too much. I shall write to T. that if he wants the advantage of your assistance, he must 
write to you direct.” 

In accordance with this letter, I had already advertised in January 1844, ten months before it, that “other 
Lives,” after St. Stephen Harding, “will be published by their respective authors on their own responsibility.” 
This notice is repeated in February, in the advertisement to the second volume entitled “The Family of St. 
Richard,” though to this volume also, for some reason, I also put my initials. In the Life of St. Augustine, the 
author, a man of nearly my own age, says in like manner, “No one but himself is responsible for the way in 
which these materials have been used.” I have in MS. another advertisement to the same effect, but cannot tell 
whether it was ever put into print. 

I will add, since the authors have been considered hot-headed boys, whom I was in charge of and whom I 
suffered do intemperate things, that, while the writer of St. Augustine was of the mature age which I have 
stated, most of the others were on one side or other of thirty. Three were under twenty-five. Moreover, of these 
writers some became Catholics, some remained Anglicans, and others have professed what are called free or 
liberal opinions. 

The immediate cause of the resignation of my living is stated in the following letter, which I wrote to my 
Bishop:— 

“August 29, 1843. It is with much concern that I inform your Lordship, that Mr. A. B., who has been for the 
last year an inmate of my house here, has just conformed to the Church of Rome. As I have ever been desirous, 
not only of faithfully discharging the trust, which is involved in holding a living in your Lordship’s diocese, but 
of approving myself to your Lordship, I will for your information state one or two circumstances connected with 
this unfortunate event.... I received him on condition of his promising me, which he distinctly did, that he would 
remain quietly in our Church for three years. A year has passed since that time, and, though I saw nothing in 
him which promised that he would eventually be contented with his present position, yet for the time his mind 
became as settled as one could wish, and he frequently expressed his satisfaction at being under the promise 
which I had exacted of him.” 

I felt it impossible to remain any longer in the service of the Anglican Church, when such a breach of trust, 
however little I had to do with it, would be laid at my door. I wrote in a few days to a friend: 

“September 7,1843 .1 this day ask the Bishop leave to resign St. Mary’s. Men whom you little think, or at least 
whom I little thought, are in almost a hopeless way. Really we may expect anything. I am going to publish a 
Volume of Sermons, including those Four against moving.” 

I resigned my living on September 18th. I had not the means of doing it legally at Oxford. The late Mr. Goldsmid 
aided me in resigning it in London. I found no fault with the Liberals; they had beaten me in a fair field. As to 
the act of the Bishops, I thought, as Walter Scott has applied the text, that they had “seethed the kid in his 
mother’s milk.” 

I said to a friend:— 

“Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 

And now I have brought almost to an end, as far as this sketch has to treat of them, the history both of my 



opinions, and of the public acts which they involved. I had only one more advance of mind to make; and that 
was, to be certain of what I had hitherto anticipated, concluded, and believed; and this was close upon my 
submission to the Catholic Church. And I had only one more act to perform, and that was the act of submission 
itself. But two years yet intervened before the date of these final events; during which I was in lay communion 
in the Church of England, attending its services as usual, and abstaining altogether from intercourse with 
Catholics, from their places of worship, and from those religious rites and usages, such as the Invocation of 
Saints, which are characteristics of their creed. I did all this on principle; for I never could understand how a 
man could be of two religions at once. 

What then I now have to add is of a private nature, being my preparation for the great event, for which I was 
waiting, in the interval between the autumns of 1843 and 1845. 

And I shall almost confine what I have to say to this one point, the difficulty I was in as to the best mode of 
revealing the state of my mind to my friends and others, and how I managed to do it. 

Up to January, 1842, I had not disclosed my state of unsettlement to more than three persons, as has been 
mentioned above, and is repeated in the letters which I am now about to give to the reader. To two of them, 
intimate and familiar companions, in the Autumn of 1839: to the third, an old friend too, when, I suppose, I was 
in great distress of mind upon the affair of the Jerusalem Bishopric. In May, 1843 ,1 mentioned it to the friend, 
by whose advice I wished, as far as possible, to be guided. To mention it on set purpose to any one, unless 
indeed I was asking advice, I should have felt to be a crime. If there is anything that was and is abhorrent to me, 
it is the scattering doubts, and unsettling consciences without necessity. A strong presentiment that my existing 
opinions would ultimately give way, and that the grounds of them were unsound, was not a sufficient warrant 
for disclosing the state of my mind. I had no guarantee yet, that that presentiment would be realised. Supposing 
I were crossing ice, which came right in my way, which I had good reasons for considering sound, and which I 
saw numbers before me crossing in safety, and supposing a stranger from the bank, in a voice of authority, and 
in an earnest tone, warned me that it was dangerous, and then was silent, I think I should be startled, and 
should look about me anxiously, but I also should go on, till I had better grounds for doubt; and such was my 
state, I believe, till the end of 1842. Then again, when my dissatisfaction became greater, it was hard at first to 
determine the point of time, when it was too strong to suppress with propriety. Certitude of course is a point, 
but doubt is a progress; I was not near certitude yet. Certitude is a reflex action; it is to know that one knows. I 
believe I had not that, till close upon my reception into the Catholic Church. Again, a practical, effective doubt is 
a point too, but who can easily ascertain it for himself? Who can determine when it is, that the scales in the 
balance of opinion begin to turn, and what was a greater probability in behalf of a belief becomes a positive 
doubt against it? 

In considering this question in its bearing upon my conduct in 1843, my own simple answer to my great 
difficulty was, Do what your present state of opinion requires, and let that doing tell: speak by acts. This I did 
my first act of the year was in February, 1843. After three months’ deliberation I published my retractation of 
the violent charges which I had made against Rome: I could not be wrong in doing so much as this; but I did no 
more: I did not retract my Anglican teaching. My second act was in September; after much sorrowful lingering 
and hesitation, I resigned my Living. I tried indeed to keep Littlemore for myself, even though it was still to 
remain an integral part of St. Mary’s. I had made it a parish, and I loved it; but I did not succeed in my attempt. I 
could indeed bear to become the curate at will of another, but I hoped still that I might have been my own 
master there. I had hoped an exception might have been made in my favour, under the circumstances; but I did 
not gain my request. Indeed, I was asking what was impracticable, and it is well for me that it was so. 

These were my two acts of the year, and I said, “I cannot be wrong in making them; let that follow which must 
follow in the thoughts of the world about me, when they see what I do.” They fully answered my purpose. What 
I felt as a simple duty to do, did create a general suspicion about me, without such responsibility as would be 
involved in my taking the initiative in creating it. Then, when friends wrote me on the subject, either I did not 
deny or I confessed it, according to the character and need of their letters. Sometimes, in the case of intimate 
friends, whom I seemed to leave in ignorance of what others knew about me, I invited the question. 

And here comes in another point for explanation. While I was fighting for the Anglican Church in Oxford, 



then indeed I was very glad to make converts, and, though I never broke away from that rule of my mind (as I 
may call it) of which I have already spoken, of finding disciples rather than seeking them, yet, that I made 
advances to others in a special way, I have no doubt; this came to an end, however, as soon as I fell into 
misgivings as to the true ground to be taken in the controversy. Then, when I gave up my place in the 
Movement, I ceased from any such proceeding: and my utmost endeavour was to tranquillise such persons, 
especially those who belonged to the new school, as were unsettled in their religious views, and, as I judged, 
hasty in their conclusions. This went on till 1843; but, at that date, as soon as I turned my face Romeward, I 
gave up altogether and in any shape, as far as ever was possible, the thought of acting upon others. Then I 
myself was simply my own concern. How could I in any sense direct others, who had to be guided in so 
momentous a matter myself? How could I be considered in a position, even to say a word to them one way or 
the other? How could I presume to unsettle them, as I was unsettled, when I had no means of bringing them 
out of such unsettlement? And, if they were unsettled already, how could I point to them a place of refuge, 
which I was not sure that I should choose for myself? My only line, my only duty, was to keep simply to my own 
case. I recollected Pascal’s words, “Je mourrai seul.” I deliberately put out of my thoughts all other works and 
claims, and said nothing to any one, unless I was obliged. 

But this brought upon me a great trouble. In the newspapers there were continual reports about my 
intentions; I did not answer them; presently strangers or friends wrote, begging to be allowed to answer them; 
and, if I still kept to my resolution and said nothing, then I was thought to be mysterious, and a prejudice was 
excited against me. But, what was far worse, there were a number of tender, eager hearts, of whom I knew 
nothing at all, who were watching me, wishing to think as I thought, and to do as I did, if they could but find it 
out; who in consequence were distressed, that, in so solemn a matter, they could not see what was coming, and 
who heard reports about me this way or that, on a first day and on a second; and felt the weariness of waiting, 
and the sickness of delayed hope, and did not understand that I was as perplexed as themselves, and, being of 
more sensitive complexion of mind than myself, were made ill by the suspense. And they too of course for the 
time thought me mysterious and inexplicable. I ask their pardon as far as I was really unkind to them. There 
was a gifted and deeply earnest lady, who in a parabolical account of that time, has described both my conduct as 
she felt it, and that of such as herself. In a singularly graphic, amusing vision of pilgrims, who were making their 
way across a bleak common in great discomfort, and who were ever warned against, yet continually nearing, “the 
king’s highway” on the right, she says, “All my fears and disquiets were speedily renewed by seeing the most 
daring of our leaders (the same who had first forced his way through the palisade, and in whose courage and 
sagacity we all put implicit trust) suddenly stop short, and declare that he would go on no further. He did not, 
however, take the leap at once, but quietly sat down on the top of the fence with his feet hanging towards the 
road, as if he meant to take his time about it, and let himself down easily.” I do not wonder at all that I thus 
seemed so unkind to a lady, who at that time had never seen me. We were both in trial in our different ways. I 
am far from denying that I was acting selfishly both towards them and towards others; but it was a religious 
selfishness. Certainly to myself my own duty seemed clear. They that are whole can heal others; but in my case 
it was, “Physician, heal thyself.” My own soul was my first concern, and it seemed an absurdity to my reason to 
be converted in partnership. I wished to go to my Lord by myself, and in my own way, or rather His way. I had 
neither wish, nor, I may say, thought of taking a number with me. But nothing of this could be known to others. 

The following three letters are written to a friend, who had every claim upon me to be frank with him:—it will 
be seen that I disclose the real state of mind to him, in proportion as he presses me. 

1. “October 14,1843 .1 would tell you in a few words why I have resigned St. Mary’s, as you seem to wish, were 
it possible to do so. But it is most difficult to bring out in brief, or even in extenso, any just view of my feelings 
and reasons. 

“The nearest approach I can give to a general account of them is to say, that it has been caused by the general 
repudiation of the view, contained in No. 90, on the part of the Church. I could not stand against such an 
unanimous expression of opinion from the Bishops, supported, as it has been, by the concurrence, or at least 
silence, of all classes in the Church, lay and clerical. If there ever was a case, in which an individual teacher has 
been put aside and virtually put away by a community, mine is one. No decency has been observed in the attacks 



upon me from authority; no protests have been offered against them. It is felt,—I am far from denying, justly 
felt,—that I am a foreign material, and cannot assimilate with the Church of England. 

“Even my own Bishop has said that my mode of interpreting the Articles makes them mean anything or 
nothing. When I heard this delivered, I did not believe my ears. I denied to others that it was said.... Out came 
the charge, and the words could not be mistaken. This astonished me the more, because I published that Letter 
to him (how unwillingly you know) on the understanding that I was to deliver his judgment on No. 90 instead 
of him. A year elapses, and a second and heavier judgment came forth. I did not bargain for this,—nor did he, but 
the tide was too strong for him. 

“I fear that I must confess, that, in proportion as I think the English Church is showing herself intrinsically 
and radically alien from Catholic principles, so do I feel the difficulties of defending her claims to be a branch of 
the Catholic Church. It seems a dream to call a communion Catholic, when one can neither appeal to any clear 
statement of Catholic doctrine in its formularies, nor interpret ambiguous formularies by the received and living 
Catholic sense, whether past or present. Men of Catholic views are too truly but a party in our Church. I cannot 
deny that many other independent circumstances, which it is not worth while entering into, have led me to the 
same conclusion. 

“I do not say all this to every body, as you may suppose; but I do not like to make a secret of it to you.” 

2. “Oct. 25,1843. You have engaged in a dangerous correspondence; I am deeply sorry for the pain I shall give 
you. 

“I must tell you then frankly (but I combat arguments which to me, alas, are shadows), that it is not from 
disappointment, irritation, or impatience, that I have, whether rightly or wrongly, resigned St. Mary’s; but 
because I think the Church of Rome the Catholic Church, and ours not part of the Catholic Church, because not 
in communion with Rome; and because I feel that I could not honestly be a teacher in it any longer. 

“This thought came to me last summer four years.... I mentioned it to two friends in the autumn.... It arose in 
the first instance from the Monophysite and Donatist controversies, the former of which I was engaged with in 
the course of theological study to which I had given myself. This was at a time when no Bishop, I believe, had 
declared against us, and when all was progress and hope. I do not think I have ever felt disappointment or 
impatience, certainly not then; for I never looked forward to the future, nor do I realise it now. 

“My first effort was to write that article on the Catholicity of the English Church; for two years it quieted me. 
Since the summer of 1839 I have written little or nothing on modern controversy.... You know how unwillingly I 
wrote my letter to the Bishop in which I committed myself again, as the safest course under circumstances. The 
article I speak of quieted me till the end of 1841, over the affair of No. 90, when that wretched Jerusalem 
Bishopric (no personal matter) revived all my alarms. They have increased up to this moment. At that time I 
told my secret to another person in addition. 

“You see then that the various ecclesiastical and quasi-ecclesiastical acts, which have taken place in the course 
of the last two years and a half, are not the cause of my state of opinion, but are keen stimulants and weighty 
confirmations of a conviction forced upon me, while engaged in the course of duty, viz. that theological reading 
to which I had given myself. And this last-mentioned circumstance is a fact, which has never, I think, come 
before me till now that I write to you. 

“It is three years since, on account of my state of opinion, I urged the Provost in vain to let St. Mary’s be 
separated from Littlemore; thinking I might with a safe conscience serve the latter, though I could not 
comfortably continue in so public a place as a University. This was before No. 90. 

“Finally, I have acted under advice, and that, not of my own choosing, but what came to me in the way of duty, 
nor the advice of those only who agree with me, but of near friends who differ from me. 

“I have nothing to reproach myself with, as far as I see, in the matter of impatience; i.e. practically or in 
conduct. And I trust that He, who has kept me in the slow course of change hitherto, will keep me still from 
hasty acts or resolves with a doubtful conscience. 

“This I am sure of, that such interposition as yours, kind as it is, only does what you would consider harm. It 



makes me realise my own views to myself; it makes me see their consistency; it assures me of my own 
deliberateness; it suggests to me the traces of a Providential Hand; it takes away the pain of disclosures; it 
relieves me of a heavy secret. 

“You may make what use of my letters you think right.” 

My correspondent wrote to me once more, and I replied thus: “October 31, 1843. Your letter has made my 
heart ache more, and caused me more and deeper sighs than any I have had a long while, though I assure you 
there is much on all sides of me to cause sighing and heartache. On all sides I am quite haunted by the one 
dreadful whisper repeated from so many quarters, and causing the keenest distress to friends. You know but a 
part of my present trial, in knowing that I am unsettled myself. 

“Since the beginning of this year I have been obliged to tell the state of my mind to some others; but never, I 
think, without being in a way obliged, as from friends writing to me as you did, or guessing how matters stood. 
No one in Oxford knows it or here” [Littlemore], “but one friend whom I felt I could not help telling the other 
day. But, I suppose, very many suspect it.” 

On receiving these letters, my correspondent, if I recollect rightly, at once communicated the matter of them 
to Dr. Pusey, and this will enable me to state as nearly as I can the way in which my changed state of opinion 
was made known to him. 

I had from the first a great difficulty in making Dr. Pusey understand such differences of opinion as existed 
between himself and me. When there was a proposal about the end of 1838 for a subscription for a Cranmer 
Memorial, he wished us both to subscribe together to it. I could not, of course, and wished him to subscribe by 
himself. That he would not do; he could not bear the thought of our appearing to the world in separate 
positions, in a matter of importance. And, as time went on, he would not take any hints, which I gave him, on 
the subject of my growing inclination to Rome. When I found him so determined, I often had not the heart to go 
on. And then I knew, that, from affection to me, he so often took up and threw himself into what I said, that I 
felt the great responsibility I should incur, if I put things before him just as I might view them. And, not 
knowing him so well as I did afterwards, I feared lest I should unsettle him. And moreover, I recollected well, 
how prostrated he had been with illness in 1832, and I used always to think that the start of the Movement had 
given him a fresh life. I fancied that his physical energies even depended on the presence of a vigorous hope and 
bright prospects for his imagination to feed upon; so much so, that when he was so unworthily treated by the 
authorities of the place in 1843, I recollect writing to the late Mr. Dodsworth to state my anxiety, lest, if his 
mind became dejected in consequence, his health would suffer seriously also. These were difficulties in my way; 
and then again, another difficulty was, that, as we were not together under the same roof, we only saw each 
other at set times; others indeed, who were coming in or out of my rooms freely, and as there might be need at 
the moment, knew all my thoughts easily; but for him to know them well, formal efforts were necessary. A 
common friend of ours broke it all to him in 1841, as far as matters had gone at that time, and showed him 
clearly the logical conclusions which must lie in propositions to which I had committed myself; but somehow or 
other in a little while, his mind fell back into its former happy state, and he could not bring himself to believe 
that he and I should not go on pleasantly together to the end. But that affectionate dream needs must have been 
broken at last; and two years afterwards, that friend to whom I wrote the letters which I have just now inserted, 
set himself, as I have said, to break it. Upon that, I too begged Dr. Pusey to tell in private to any one he would, 
that I thought in the event I should leave the Church of England. However, he would not do so; and at the end of 
1844 had almost relapsed into his former thoughts about me, if I may judge from a letter of his which I have 
found. Nay, at the Commemoration of 1845, a few months before I left the Anglican Church, I think he said 
about me to a friend, “I trust after all we shall keep him.” 

In that autumn of 1843, at the time that I spoke to Dr. Pusey, I asked another friend also to communicate to 
others in confidence the prospect which lay before me. 

To another friend I gave the opportunity of knowing it, if he would, in the following postscript to a letter:— 

“While I write, I will add a word about myself. You may come near a person or two who, owing to 
circumstances, know more exactly my state of feeling than you do, though they would not tell you. Now I do not 



like that you should not be aware of this, though I see no reason why you should know what they happen to 
know. Your wishing it otherwise would be a reason.” 

I had a dear and old friend, near his death; I never told him my state of mind. Why should I unsettle that 
sweet calm tranquillity, when I had nothing to offer him instead? I could not say, “Go to Rome;” else I should 
have shown him the way. Yet I offered myself for his examination. One day he led the way to my speaking out; 
but, rightly or wrongly, I could not respond. My reason was, “I have no certainty on the matter myself. To say ‘I 
think’ is to tease and to distress, not to persuade.” 

I wrote to him on Michaelmas Day, 1843: “As you may suppose, I have nothing to write to you about, 
pleasant. I could tell you some very painful things; but it is best not to anticipate trouble, which after all can but 
happen, and, for what one knows, may be averted. You are always so kind, that sometimes, when I part with you, 
I am nearly moved to tears, and it would be a relief to be so, at your kindness and at my hardness. I think no one 
ever had such kind friends as I have.” 

The next year, January 22 ,1 wrote to him: “Pusey has quite enough on him, and generously takes on himself 
more than enough, for me to add burdens when I am not obliged; particularly too, when I am very conscious, 
that there are burdens, which I am or shall be obliged to lay upon him some time or other, whether I will or no.” 

And on February 21: “Half-past ten. I am just up, having a bad cold; the like has not happened to me (except 
twice in January) in my memory. You may think you have been in my thoughts, long before my rising. Of course 
you are so continually, as you well know. I could not come to see you; I am not worthy of friends. With my 
opinions, to the full of which I dare not confess, I feel like a guilty person with others, though I trust I am not 
so. People kindly think that I have much to bear externally, disappointment, slander, etc. No, I have nothing to 
bear, but the anxiety which I feel for my friends’ anxiety for me, and their perplexity. This [letter] is a better 
Ash-Wednesday than birthday present;” [his birthday was the same day as mine; it was Ash-Wednesday that 
year]; “but I cannot help writing about what is uppermost. And now all kindest and best wishes to you, my 
oldest friend, whom I must not speak more about, and with reference to myself, lest you should be angry.” It 
was not in his nature to have doubts: he used to look at me with anxiety, and wonder what had come over me. 

On Easter Monday: “All that is good and gracious descend upon you and yours from the influences of this 
Blessed Season; and it will be so (so be it!), for what is the life of you all, as day passes after day, but a simple 
endeavour to serve Him, from whom all blessing comes? Though we are separated in place, yet this we have in 
common, that you are living a calm and cheerful time, and I am enjoying the thought of you. It is your blessing 
to have a clear heaven, and peace around, according to the blessing pronounced on Benjamin. So it is, and so 
may it ever be.” 

He was in simple good faith. He died in September that year. I had expected that his last illness would have 
brought light to my mind, as to what I ought to do. It brought none. I made a note, which runs thus: “I sobbed 
bitterly over his coffin, to think that he left me still dark as to what the way of truth was, and what I ought to do 
in order to please God and fulfil His will.” I think I wrote to Charles Marriott to say, that at that moment, with 
the thought of my friend before me, my strong view in favour of Rome remained just what it was. On the other 
hand, my firm belief that grace was to be found in the Anglican Church remained too. [5] I wrote to a friend upon 
his death:— 

“Sept. 16,1844 .1 am full of wrong and miserable feelings, which it is useless to detail, so grudging and sullen, 
when I should be thankful. Of course, when one sees so blessed an end, and that, the termination of so 
blameless a life, of one who really fed on our ordinances and got strength from them, and see the same 
continued in a whole family, the little children finding quite a solace of their pain in the Daily Prayer, it is 
impossible not to feel more at ease in our Church, as at least a sort of Zoar, a place of refuge and temporary rest, 
because of the steepness of the way. Only, may we be kept from unlawful security, lest we have Moab and 
Ammon for our progeny, the enemies of Israel.” 

I could not continue in this state, either in the light of duty or of reason. My difficulty was this: I had been 
deceived greatly once; how could I be sure that I was not deceived a second time? I then thought myself right; 
how was I to be certain that I was right now? How many years had I thought myself sure of what I now 


rejected? how could I ever again have confidence in myself? As in 1840 I listened to the rising doubt in favour of 
Rome, now I listened to the waning doubt in favour of the English Church. To be certain is to know that one 
knows; what test had I, that I should not change again, after that I had become a Catholic? I had still 
apprehension of this, though I thought a time would come, when it would depart. However, some limit ought to 
be put to these vague misgivings; I must do my best and then leave it to a higher power to prosper it. So, I 
determined to write an essay on Doctrinal Development; and then, if, at the end of it, my convictions in favour 
of the Roman Church were not weaker, to make up my mind to seek admission into her fold. I acted upon this 
resolution in the beginning of 1845, and worked at my Essay steadily into the autumn. 

I told my resolution to various friends at the beginning of the year; indeed, it was at that time known 
generally. I wrote to a friend thus:— 

“My intention is, if nothing comes upon me, which I cannot foresee, to remain quietly in statu quo for a 
considerable time, trusting that my friends will kindly remember me and my trial in their prayers. And I should 
give up my fellowship some time before anything further took place.” 

One very dear friend, now no more, Charles Marriott, sent me a letter at the beginning of the next year, from 
which, from love of him, I quote some sentences:— 

“January 15, 1845. You know me well enough to be aware, that I never see through anything at first. Your 
letter to B. casts a gloom over the future, which you can understand, if you have understood me, as I believe you 
have. But I may speak out at once, of what I see and feel at once, and doubt not that I shall ever feel: that your 
whole conduct towards the Church of England and towards us, who have striven and are still striving to seek 
after God for ourselves, and to revive true religion among others, under her authority and guidance, has been 
generous and considerate, and, were that word appropriate, dutiful, to a degree that I could scarcely have 
conceived possible, more unsparing of self than I should have thought nature could sustain. I have felt with pain 
every link that you have severed, and I have asked no questions, because I felt that you ought to measure the 
disclosure of your thoughts according to the occasion, and the capacity of those to whom you spoke. I write in 
haste, in the midst of engagements engrossing in themselves, but partly made tasteless, partly embittered by 
what I have heard; but I am willing to trust even you, whom I love best on earth, in God’s Hand, in the earnest 
prayer that you may be so employed as is best for the Holy Catholic Church.” 

There was a lady, who was very anxious on the subject, and I wrote to her the following letters:— 

1. “October, 1844. What can I say more to your purpose? If you will ask me any specific questions, I will 
answer them, as far as I am able.” 

2. “November 7, 1844. I am still where I was; I am not moving. Two things, however, seem plain, that every 
one is prepared for such an event, next, that every one expects it of me. Few indeed, who do not think it suitable, 
fewer still, who do not think it likely. However, I do not think it either suitable or likely. I have very little reason 
to doubt about the issue of things, but the when and the how are known to Him, from whom, I trust, both the 
course of things and the issue come. The expression of opinion, and the latent and habitual feeling about me, 
which is on every side and among all parties, has great force. I insist upon it, because I have a great dread of 
going by my own feelings, lest they should mislead me. By one’s sense of duty one must go; but external facts 
support one in doing so.” 

3. “January 8, 1845. My full belief is, in accordance with your letter, that, if there is a move in our Church, 
very few persons indeed will be partners to it. I doubt whether one or two at the most among residents at 
Oxford. And I don’t know whether I can wish it. The state of the Roman Catholics is at present so unsatisfactory. 
This I am sure of, that nothing but a simple, direct call of duty is a warrant for any one leaving our Church; no 
preference of another Church, no delight in its services, no hope of greater religious advancement in it, no 
indignation, no disgust, at the persons and things, among which we may find ourselves in the Church of 
England. The simple question is, Can I (it is personal, not whether another, but can I ) be saved in the English 
Church? am I in safety, were I to die tonight? Is it a mortal sin in me, not joining another communion? P.S. I 
hardly see my way to concur in attendance, though occasional, in the Roman Catholic chapel, unless a man has 
made up his mind pretty well to join it eventually. Invocations are not required in the Church of Rome; 



somehow, I do not like using them except under the sanction of the Church, and this makes me unwilling to 
admit them in members of our Church.” 

4. “March 30. Now I will tell you more than any one knows except two friends. My own convictions are as 
strong, as I suppose they can become: only it is so difficult to know whether it is a call of reason or of 
conscience. I cannot make out, if I am impelled by what seems clear, or by a sense of duty. You can understand 
how painful this doubt is; so I have waited, hoping for light, and using the words of the Psalmist, ‘Show some 
token upon me.’ But I suppose I have no right to wait for ever for this. Then I am waiting, because friends are 
most considerately bearing me in mind, and asking guidance for me; and, I trust, I should attend to any new 
feelings which came upon me, should that be the effect of their kindness. And then this waiting subserves the 
purpose of preparing men’s minds. I dread shocking, unsettling people. Anyhow, I can’t avoid giving incalculable 
pain. So, if I had my will, I should like to wait till the summer of 1846, which would be a full seven years from 
the time that my convictions first began to fall on me. But I don’t think I shall last so long. 

“My present intention is to give up my Fellowship in October, and to publish some work or treatise between 
that and Christmas. I wish people to know why I am acting, as well as what I am doing; it takes off that vague 
and distressing surprise, ‘What can have made him?”’ 

5. “June 1. What you tell me of yourself makes it plain that it is your duty to remain quietly and patiently, till 
you see more clearly where you are; else you are leaping in the dark.” 

In the early part of this year, if not before, there was an idea afloat that my retirement from the Anglican 
Church was owing to the feeling that I had so been thrust aside, without any one’s taking my part. Various 
measures were, I believe, talked of in consequence of this surmise. Coincidently with it was an exceedingly kind 
article about me in a quarterly, in its April number. The writer praised me in feeling and beautiful language far 
above my deserts. In the course of his remarks, he said, speaking of me as Vicar of St. Mary’s: “He had the 
future race of clergy hearing him. Did he value and feel tender about, and cling to his position? ...Not at all.... No 
sacrifice to him perhaps, he did not care about such things.” 

This was the occasion of my writing to a very intimate friend the following letter:— 

“April 3, 1845.... Accept this apology, my dear C., and forgive me. As I say so, tears come into my eyes—that 
arises from the accident of this time, when I am giving up so much I love. Just now I have been overset by A. 
B.’s article in the C. D.; yet really, my dear C., I have never for an instant had even the temptation of repenting 
my leaving Oxford. The feeling of repentance has not even come into my mind. How could it? How could I 
remain at St. Mary’s a hypocrite? how could I be answerable for souls (and life so uncertain), with the 
convictions, or at least persuasions, which I had upon me? It is indeed a responsibility to act as I am doing; and 
I feel His hand heavy on me without intermission, who is all Wisdom and Love, so that my heart and mind are 
tired out, just as the limbs might be from a load on one’s back. That sort of dull aching pain is mine; but my 
responsibility really is nothing to what it would be, to be answerable for souls, for confiding loving souls, in the 
English Church, with my convictions. My love to Marriott, and save me the pain of sending him a line.” 

In July a bishop thought it worth while to give out to the world that “the adherents of Mr. Newman are few in 
number. A short time will now probably suffice to prove this fact. It is well known that he is preparing for 
secession; and, when that event takes place, it will be seen how few will go with him.” 

All this time I was hard at my essay on Doctrinal Development. As I advanced, my view so cleared that instead 
of speaking any more of “the Roman Catholics,” I boldly called them Catholics. Before I got to the end, I 
resolved to be received, and the book remains in the state in which it was then, unfinished. 

On October 8th I wrote to a number of friends the following letter:— 

“Littlemore, October 8, 1845 .1 am this night expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist, who, from his youth, 
has been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then of England. After thirty 
years’ (almost) waiting, he was without his own act sent here. But he has had little to do with conversions. I saw 
him here for a few minutes on St. John Baptist’s day last year. He does not know of my intention; but I mean to 
ask of him admission into the one Fold of Christ.... 

“I have so many letters to write, that this must do for all who choose to ask about me. With my best love to 



dear Charles Marriott, who is over your head, etc., etc. 

“P.S. This will not go till all is over. Of course it requires no answer.” 

For a while after my reception, I proposed to betake myself to some secular calling. I wrote thus in answer to a 
very gracious letter of congratulation:— 

“Nov. 25, 1845. I hope you will have anticipated, before I express it, the great gratification which I received 
from your Eminence’s letter. That gratification, however, was tempered by the apprehension, that kind and 
anxious well-wishers at a distance attach more importance to my step than really belongs to it. To me indeed 
personally it is of course an inestimable gain; but persons and things look great at a distance, which are not so 
when seen close; and, did your Eminence know me, you would see that I was one, about whom there has been 
far more talk for good and bad than he deserves, and about whose movements far more expectation has been 
raised than the event will justify. 

“As I never, I do trust, aimed at anything else than obedience to my own sense of right, and have been 
magnified into the leader of a party without my wishing it or acting as such, so now, much as I may wish to the 
contrary, and earnestly as I may labour (as is my duty) to minister in a humble way to the Catholic Church, yet 
my powers will, I fear, disappoint the expectations of both my own friends, and of those who pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem. 

“If I might ask of your Eminence a favour, it is that you would kindly moderate those anticipations. Would it 
were in my power to do, what I do not aspire to do! At present certainly I cannot look forward to the future, and, 
though it would be a good work if I could persuade others to do as I have done, yet it seems as if I had quite 
enough to do in thinking of myself.” 

Soon, Dr. Wiseman, in whose vicariate Oxford lay, called me to Oscott; and I went there with others; 
afterwards he sent me to Rome, and finally placed me in Birmingham. 

I wrote to a friend:— 

“January 20,1846. You may think how lonely I am. ‘Obliviscere populum tuum et domum patris tui,’ has been 
in my ears for the last twelve hours. I realise more that we are leaving Littlemore, and it is like going on the 
open sea.” 

I left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23,1846. On the Saturday and Sunday before, I was in my house 
at Littlemore simply by myself, as I had been for the first day or two when I had originally taken possession of 
it. I slept on Sunday night at my dear friend’s, Mr. Johnson’s, at the Observatory. Various friends came to see 
the last of me; Mr. Copeland, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Pattison, and Mr. Lewis. Dr. Pusey too came up to 
take leave of me; and I called on Dr. Ogle, one of my very oldest friends, for he was my private tutor when I was 
an undergraduate. In him I took leave of my first college, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which held on its 
foundation so many who have been kind to me both when I was a boy, and all through my Oxford life. Trinity 
had never been unkind to me. There used to be much snapdragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University. 

On the morning of the 23rd I left the observatory. I have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway. 

Footnotes 

[3] As I am not writing controversially, I will only here remark upon this argument, that there is a great difference between a command, which 

implies physical conditions, and one which is moral. To go to Jerusalem was a matter of the body, not of the soul. 

[4] I cannot prove this at this distance of time; but I do not think it wrong to introduce here the passage containing it, as I am imputing to the 
Bishop nothing which the world would think disgraceful, but, on the contrary, what a large religious body would approve. 

[5] On this subject, vid. my third lecture on “Anglican Difficulties.” 


Part VII 

General answer to Mr. Kingsley 


From the time that I became a Catholic, of course I have no further history of my religious opinions to narrate. 
In saying this, I do not mean to say that my mind has been idle, or that I have given up thinking on theological 
subjects; but that I have had no changes to record, and have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in 
perfect peace and contentment. I never have had one doubt. I was not conscious to myself, on my conversion, of 
any difference of thought or of temper from what I had before. I was not conscious of firmer faith in the 
fundamental truths of revelation, or of more self-command; I had not more fervour; but it was like coming into 
port after a rough sea; and my happiness on that score remains to this day without interruption. 

Nor had I any trouble about receiving those additional articles, which are not found in the Anglican Creed. 
Some of them I believed already, but not any one of them was a trial to me. I made a profession of them upon 
my reception with the greatest ease, and I have the same ease in believing them now. I am far of course from 
denying that every article of the Christian Creed, whether as held by Catholics or by Protestants, is beset with 
intellectual difficulties; and it is simple fact, that, for myself, I cannot answer those difficulties. Many persons 
are very sensitive of the difficulties of religion; I am as sensitive as any one; but I have never been able to see a 
connection between apprehending those difficulties, however keenly, and multiplying them to any extent, and 
doubting the doctrines to which they are attached. Ten thousand difficulties do not make one doubt, as I 
understand the subject; difficulty and doubt are incommensurate. There of course may be difficulties in the 
evidence; but I am speaking of difficulties intrinsic to the doctrines, or to their compatibility with each other. A 
man may be annoyed that he cannot work out a mathematical problem, of which the answer is or is not given to 
him, without doubting that it admits of an answer, or that a particular answer is the true one. Of all points of 
faith, the being of a God is, to my own apprehension, encompassed with most difficulty, and borne in upon our 
minds with most power. 

People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is difficult to believe; I did not believe the doctrine till I 
was a Catholic. I had no difficulty in believing it as soon as I believed that the Catholic Roman Church was the 
oracle of God, and that she had declared this doctrine to be part of the original revelation. It is difficult, 
impossible to imagine, I grant—but how is it difficult to believe? Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to believe, 
that he had need of a believer in it of talents as eminent as Sir Thomas More, before he could bring himself to 
conceive that the Catholics of an enlightened age could resist “the overwhelming force of the argument against 
it.” “Sir Thomas More,” he says, “is one of the choice specimens of wisdom and virtue; and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that test, will stand any test.” But for myself, I 
cannot indeed prove it, I cannot tell how it is; but I say, “Why should it not be? What’s to hinder it? What do I 
know of substance or matter? just as much as the greatest philosophers, and that is nothing at all;”—so much is 
this the case, that there is a rising school of philosophy now, which considers phenomena to constitute the 
whole of our knowledge in physics. The Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the 
phenomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain: nor does it say that the same phenomena are in several 
places at once. It deals with what no one on earth knows anything about, the material substances themselves. 
And, in like manner, of that majestic article of the Anglican as well as of the Catholic Creed—the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the essence of the Divine Being? I know that my abstract idea of three is 
simply incompatible with my idea of one; but when I come to the question of concrete fact, I have no means of 
proving that there is not a sense in which one and three can equally be predicated of the Incommunicable God. 

But I am going to take upon myself the responsibility of more than the mere creed of the Church; as the 
parties accusing me are determined I shall do. They say, that now, in that I am a Catholic, though I may not have 
offences of my own against honesty to answer for, yet, at least, I am answerable for the offences of others, of my 
co-religionists, of my brother priests, of the Church herself. I am quite willing to accept the responsibility; and, 
as I have been able, as I trust, by means of a few words, to dissipate, in the minds of all those who do not begin 
with disbelieving me, the suspicion with which so many Protestants start, in forming their judgment of 



Catholics, viz. that our creed is actually set up in inevitable superstition and hypocrisy, as the original sin of 
Catholicism; so now I will go on, as before, identifying myself with the Church and vindicating it—not of course 
denying the enormous mass of sin and ignorance which exists of necessity in that world-wide multiform 
communion—but going to the proof of this one point, that its system is in no sense dishonest, and that therefore 
the upholders and teachers of that system, as such, have a claim to be acquitted in their own persons of that 
odious imputation. 

Starting then with the being of a God (which, as I have said, is as certain to me as the certainty of my own 
existence, though when I try to put the grounds of that certainty into logical shape I find a difficulty in doing so 
in mood and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of myself into the world of men, and there I see a sight which 
fills me with unspeakable distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth, of which my whole 
being is so full; and the effect upon me is, in consequence, as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it denied 
that I am in existence myself. If I looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, I should have the sort of feeling 
which actually comes upon me, when I look into this living busy world, and see no reflexion of its Creator. This 
is, to me, one of the great difficulties of this absolute primary truth, to which I referred just now. Were it not for 
this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a 
polytheist when I looked into the world. I am speaking for myself only; and I am far from denying the real force 
of the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of human society, but these do not warm me or 
enlighten me; they do not take away the winter of my desolation, or make the buds unfold and the leaves grow 
within me, and my moral being rejoice. The sight of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, full of 
“lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” 

To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various history, the many races of man, their starts, their 
fortunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, governments, forms of worship; 
their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achievements and acquirements, the impotent conclusion 
of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken, of a superintending design, the blind evolution of what 
turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, not towards final 
causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain hung over his 
futurity, the disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the 
prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that 
condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, “having no hope and 
without God in the world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a 
profound mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solution. 

What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that either there is no 
Creator, or this living society of men is in a true sense discarded from His presence. Did I see a boy of good 
make and mind, with the tokens on him of a refined nature, cast upon the world without provision, unable to 
say whence he came, his birthplace or his family connections, I should conclude that there was some mystery 
connected with his history, and that he was one, of whom, from one cause or other, his parents were ashamed. 
Thus only should I be able to account for the contrast between the promise and condition of his being. And so I 
argue about the world ;—if there be a God, since there is a God, the human race is implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes of its Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its 
existence; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically called original sin becomes to me almost as certain as 
that the world exists, and as the existence of God. 

And now, supposing it were the blessed and loving will of the Creator to interfere in this anarchical condition 
of things, what are we to suppose would be the methods which might be necessarily or naturally involved in His 
object of mercy? Since the world is in so abnormal a state, surely it would be no surprise to me, if the 
interposition were of necessity equally extraordinary—or what is called miraculous. But that subject does not 
directly come into the scope of my present remarks. Miracles as evidence, involve an argument; and of course I 
am thinking of some means which does not immediately run into argument. I am rather asking what must be 
the face-to-face antagonist, by which to withstand and baffle the fierce energy of passion and the all-corroding, 



all-dissolving scepticism of the intellect in religious inquiries? I have no intention at all to deny, that truth is the 
real object of our reason, and that, if it does not attain to truth, either the premiss or the process is in fault; but I 
am not speaking of right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. I know that even 
the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a 
future retribution; but I am considering it actually and historically; and in this point of view, I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief in matters of religion. No truth, however sacred, 
can stand against it, in the long run; and hence it is that in the pagan world, when our Lord came, the last traces 
of the religious knowledge of former times were all but disappearing from those portions of the world in which 
the intellect had been active and had had a career. 

And in these latter days, in like manner, outside the Catholic Church things are tending, with far greater 
rapidity than in that old time from the circumstance of the age, to atheism in one shape or other. What a scene, 
what a prospect, does the whole of Europe present at this day! and not only Europe, but every government and 
every civilization through the world, which is under the influence of the European mind! Especially, for it most 
concerns us, how sorrowful, in the view of religion, even taken in its most elementary, most attenuated form, is 
the spectacle presented to us by the educated intellect of England, France, and Germany! Lovers of their country 
and of their race, religious men, external to the Catholic Church, have attempted various expedients to arrest 
fierce wilful human nature in its onward course, and to bring it into subjection. The necessity of some form of 
religion for the interests of humanity, has been generally acknowledged: but where was the concrete 
representative of things invisible, which would have the force and the toughness necessary to be a breakwater 
against the deluge? Three centuries ago the establishment of religion, material, legal, and social, was generally 
adopted as the best expedient for the purpose, in those countries which separated from the Catholic Church; and 
for a long time it was successful; but now the crevices of those establishments are admitting the enemy. Thirty 
years ago, education was relied upon: ten years ago there was a hope that wars would cease for ever, under the 
influence of commercial enterprise and the reign of the useful and fine arts; but will any one venture to say that 
there is anything anywhere on this earth, which will afford a fulcrum for us, whereby to keep the earth from 
moving onwards? 

The judgment, which experience passes on establishments or education, as a means of maintaining religious 
truth in this anarchical world, must be extended even to Scripture, though Scripture be divine. Experience 
proves surely that the Bible does not answer a purpose, for which it was never intended. It may be accidentally 
the means of the conversion of individuals; but a book, after all, cannot make a stand against the wild living 
intellect of man, and in this day it begins to testify, as regards its own structure and contents, to the power of 
that universal solvent, which is so successfully acting upon religious establishments. 

Supposing then it to be the Will of the Creator to interfere in human affairs, and to make provisions for 
retaining in the world a knowledge of Himself, so definite and distinct as to be proof against the energy of 
human scepticism, in such a case—I am far from saying that there was no other way—but there is nothing to 
surprise the mind, if He should think fit to introduce a power into the world, invested with the prerogative of 
infallibility in religious matters. Such a provision would be a direct, immediate, active, and prompt means of 
withstanding the difficulty; it would be an instrument suited to the need; and, when I find that this is the very 
claim of the Catholic Church, not only do I feel no difficulty in admitting the idea, but there is a fitness in it, 
which recommends it to my mind. And thus I am brought to speak of the Church’s infallibility, as a provision, 
adapted by the mercy of the Creator, to preserve religion in the world, and to restrain that freedom of thought, 
which of course in itself is one of the greatest of our natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own suicidal 
excesses. And let it be observed that, neither here nor in what follows, shall I have occasion to speak directly of 
the revealed body of truths, but only as they bear upon the defence of natural religion. I say, that a power, 
possessed of infallibility in religious teaching, is happily adapted to be a working instrument, in the course of 
human affairs, for smiting hard and throwing back the immense energy of the aggressive intellect:—and in 
saying this, as in the other things that I have to say, it must still be recollected that I am all along bearing in 
mind my main purpose, which is a defence of myself. 

I am defending myself here from a plausible charge brought against Catholics, as will be seen better as I 



proceed. The charge is this:—that I, as a Catholic, not only make profession to hold doctrines which I cannot 
possibly believe in my heart, but that I also believe in the existence of a power on earth, which at its own will 
imposes upon men any new set of credenda, when it pleases, by a claim to infallibility; in consequence, that my 
own thoughts are not my own property; that I cannot tell that tomorrow I may not have to give up what I hold 
today, and that the necessary effect of such a condition of mind must be a degrading bondage, or a bitter inward 
rebellion relieving itself in secret infidelity, or the necessity of ignoring the whole subject of religion in a sort of 
disgust, and of mechanically saying everything that the Church says, and leaving to others the defence of it. As 
then I have above spoken of the relation of my mind towards the Catholic Creed, so now I shall speak of the 
attitude which it takes up in the view of the Church’s infallibility. 

And first, the initial doctrine of the infallible teacher must be an emphatic protest against the existing state of 
mankind. Man had rebelled against his Maker. It was this that caused the divine interposition: and the first act 
of the divinely accredited messenger must be to proclaim it. The Church must denounce rebellion as of all 
possible evils the greatest. She must have no terms with it; if she would be true to her Master, she must ban and 
anathematise it. This is the meaning of a statement which has furnished matter for one of those special 
accusations to which I am at present replying: I have, however, no fault at all to confess in regard to it; I have 
nothing to withdraw, and in consequence I here deliberately repeat it. I said, “The Catholic Church holds it 
better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions on it to die 
of starvation in extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not say, should be 
lost, but should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or should steal one poor farthing 
without excuse.” I think the principle here enunciated to be the mere preamble in the formal credentials of the 
Catholic Church, as an Act of Parliament might begin with a “Whereas.” It is because of the intensity of the evil 
which has possession of mankind, that a suitable antagonist has been provided against it; and the initial act of 
that divinely-commissioned power is of course to deliver her challenge and to defy the enemy. Such a preamble 
then gives a meaning to her position in the world, and an interpretation to her whole course of teaching and 
action. 

In like manner she has ever put forth, with most energetic distinctness, those other great elementary truths, 
which either are an explanation of her mission or give a character to her work. She does not teach that human 
nature is irreclaimable, else wherefore should she be sent? not that it is to be shattered and reversed, but to be 
extricated, purified, and restored; not that it is a mere mass of evil, but that it has the promise of great things, 
and even now has a virtue and a praise proper to itself. But in the next place she knows and she preaches that 
such a restoration, as she aims at effecting in it, must be brought about, not simply through any outward 
provision of preaching and teaching, even though it be her own, but from a certain inward spiritual power or 
grace imparted directly from above, and which is in her keeping. She has it in charge to rescue human nature 
from its misery, but not simply by raising it upon its own level, but by lifting it up to a higher level than its own. 
She recognises in it real moral excellence though degraded, but she cannot set it free from earth except by 
exalting it towards heaven. It was for this end that a renovating grace was put into her hands, and therefore 
from the nature of the gift, as well as from the reasonableness of the case, she goes on, as a further point, to 
insist, that all true conversion must begin with the first springs of thought, and to teach that each individual 
man must be in his own person one whole and perfect temple of God, while he is also one of the living stones 
which build up a visible religious community. And thus the distinctions between nature and grace, and between 
outward and inward religion, become two further articles in what I have called the preamble of her divine 
commission. 

Such truths as these she vigorously reiterates, and pertinaciously inflicts upon mankind; as to such she 
observes no half-measures, no economical reserve, no delicacy or prudence. “Ye must be born again,” is the 
simple, direct form of words which she uses after her Divine Master; “your whole nature must be re-born, your 
passions, and your affections, and your aims, and your conscience, and your will, must all be bathed in a new 
element, and reconsecrated to your Maker, and, the last not the least, your intellect.” It was for repeating these 
points of her teaching in my own way, that certain passages of one of my volumes have been brought into the 
general accusation which has been made against my religious opinions. The writer has said that I was demented 



if I believed, and unprincipled if I did not believe, in my statement that a lazy, ragged, filthy, story-telling beggar- 
woman, if chaste, sober, cheerful, and religious, had a prospect of heaven, which was absolutely closed to an 
accomplished statesman, or lawyer, or noble, be he ever so just, upright, generous, honourable, and 
conscientious, unless he had also some portion of the divine Christian grace; yet I should have thought myself 
defended from criticism by the words which our Lord used to the chief priests, “The publicans and harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you.” And I was subjected again to the same alternative of imputations, for 
having ventured to say that consent to an unchaste wish was indefinitely more heinous than any lie viewed 
apart from its causes, its motives, and its consequences; though a lie, viewed under the limitation of these 
conditions, is a random utterance, an almost outward act, not directly from the heart, however disgraceful it 
may be, whereas we have the express words of our Lord to the doctrine that “whoso looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” On the strength of these texts I have surely as 
much right to believe in these doctrines as to believe in the doctrine of original sin, or that there is a 
supernatural revelation, or that a Divine Person suffered, or that punishment is eternal. 

Passing now from what I have called the preamble of that grant of power, with which the Church is invested, 
to that power itself, Infallibility, I make two brief remarks: on the one hand, I am not here determining anything 
about the essential seat of that power, because that is a question doctrinal, not historical and practical; nor, on 
the other hand, am I extending the direct subject-matter, over which that power has jurisdiction, beyond 
religious opinion:—and now as to the power itself. 

This power, viewed in its fulness, is as tremendous as the giant evil which has called for it. It claims, when 
brought into exercise in the legitimate manner, for otherwise of course it is but dormant, to have for itself a sure 
guidance into the very meaning of every portion of the divine message in detail, which was committed by our 
Lord to His Apostles. It claims to know its own limits, and to decide what it can determine absolutely and what 
it cannot. It claims, moreover, to have a hold upon statements not directly religious, so far as this, to determine 
whether they indirectly relate to religion, and, according to its own definitive judgment, to pronounce whether 
or not, in a particular case, they are consistent with revealed truth. It claims to decide magisterially, whether 
infallibly or not, that such and such statements are or are not prejudicial to the apostolic deposition of faith, in 
their spirit or in their consequences, and to allow them, or condemn and forbid them, accordingly. It claims to 
impose silence at will on any matters, or controversies, of doctrine, which on its own ipse dixit, it pronounces to 
be dangerous, or inexpedient, or inopportune. It claims that whatever may be the judgment of Catholics upon 
such acts, these acts should be received by them with those outward marks of reverence, submission, and 
loyalty, which Englishmen, for instance, pay to the presence of their sovereign, without public criticism on 
them, as being in their matter inexpedient, or in their manner violent or harsh. And lastly, it claims to have the 
right of inflicting spiritual punishment, of cutting off from the ordinary channels of the divine life, and of simply 
excommunicating, those who refuse to submit themselves to its formal declarations. Such is the infallibility 
lodged in the Catholic Church, viewed in the concrete, as clothed and surrounded by the appendages of its high 
sovereignty: it is, to repeat what I said above, a supereminent prodigious power sent upon earth to encounter 
and master a giant evil. 

And now, having thus described it, I profess my own absolute submission to its claim. I believe the whole 
revealed dogma as taught by the apostles, as committed by the apostles to the Church, and as declared by the 
Church to me. I receive it, as it is infallibly interpreted by the authority to whom it is thus committed, and 
(implicitly) as it shall be, in like manner, further interpreted by that same authority till the end of time. I 
submit, moreover, to the universally received traditions of the Church, in which lies the matter of those new 
dogmatic definitions which are from time to time made, and which in all times are the clothing and the 
illustration of the Catholic dogma as already defined. And I submit myself to those other decisions of the holy 
see, theological or not, through the organs which it has itself appointed, which, waiving the question of their 
infallibility, on the lowest ground come to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. Also, I consider that, 
gradually and in the course of ages, Catholic inquiry has taken certain definite shapes, and has thrown itself into 
the form of a science, with a method and a phraseology of its own, under the intellectual handling of great 
minds, such as St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas; and I feel no temptation at all to break in pieces 



the great legacy of thought thus committed to us for these latter days. 

All this being considered as the profession ex animo, as on my own part, so also on the part of the Catholic 
body, as far as I know it, it will at first sight be said that the restless intellect of our common humanity is utterly 
weighed down to the repression of all independent effort and action whatever, so that, if this is to be the mode 
of bringing it into order, it is brought into order only to be destroyed. But this is far from the result, far from 
what I conceive to be the intention of that high Providence who has provided a great remedy for a great evil—far 
from borne out by the history of the conflict between infallibility and reason in the past, and the prospect of it in 
the future. The energy of the human intellect “does from opposition grow;” it thrives and is joyous, with a tough 
elastic strength, under the terrible blows of the divinely-fashioned weapon, and is never so much itself as when 
it has lately been overthrown. It is the custom with Protestant writers to consider that, whereas there are two 
great principles in action in the history of religion, Authority and Private Judgment, they have all the Private 
Judgment to themselves, and we have the full inheritance and the superincumbent oppression of Authority. But 
this is not so; it is the vast Catholic body itself, and it only, which affords an arena for both combatants in that 
awful, never-dying duel. It is necessary for the very life of religion, viewed in its large operations and its history, 
that the warfare should be incessantly carried on. Every exercise of Infallibility is brought out into act by an 
intense and varied operation of the Reason, from within and without, and provokes again a reaction of Reason 
against it; and, as in a civil polity the State exists and endures by means of the rivalry and collision, the 
encroachments and defeats of its constituent parts, so in like manner Catholic Christendom is no simple 
exhibition of religious absolutism, but it presents a continuous picture of Authority and Private Judgment 
alternately advancing and retreating as the ebb and flow of the tide;—it is a vast assemblage of human beings 
with wilful intellects and wild passions, brought together into one by the beauty and the majesty of a 
superhuman power—into what may be called a large reformatory or training-school, not to be sent to bed, not to 
be buried alive, but for the melting, refining, and moulding, as in some moral factory, by an incessant noisy 
process (if I may proceed to another metaphor), of the raw material of human nature, so excellent, so 
dangerous, so capable of divine purposes. 

St. Paul says in one place that his apostolical power is given him to edification, and not to destruction. There 
can be no better account of the Infallibility of the Church. It is a supply for a need, and it does not go beyond 
that need. Its object is, and its effect also, not to enfeeble the freedom or vigour of human thought in religious 
speculation, but to resist and control its extravagance. What have been its great works? All of them in the 
distinct province of theology:—to put down Arianism, Eutychianism, Pelagianism, Manichseism, Lutheranism, 
Jansenism. Such is the broad result of its action in the past;—and now as to the securities which are given us 
that so it ever will act in time to come. 

First, infallibility cannot act outside of a definite circle of thought, and it must in all its decisions, or 
definitions, as they are called, profess to be keeping within it. The great truths of the moral law, of natural 
religion, and of apostolical faith, are both its boundary and its foundation. It must not go beyond them, and it 
must ever appeal to them. Both its subject-matter, and its articles in that subject-matter, are fixed. Thus, in 
illustration, it does not extend to statements, however sound and evident, which are mere logical conclusions 
from the articles of the apostolic Depositum; again, it can pronounce nothing about the persons of heretics, 
whose works fall within its legitimate province. It must ever profess to be guided by Scripture and by tradition. 
It must refer to the particular apostolic truth which it is enforcing, or (what is called) defining. Nothing, then, 
can be presented to me, in time to come, as part of the faith, but what I ought already to have received, and have 
not actually received, (if not) merely because it has not been told me. Nothing can be imposed upon me 
different in kind from what I hold already—much less contrary to it. The new truth which is promulgated, if it is 
to be called new, must be at least homogeneous, cognate, implicit, viewed relatively to the old truth. It must be 
what I may even have guessed, or wished, to be included in the apostolic revelation; and at least it will be of 
such a character, that my thoughts readily concur in it or coalesce with it, as soon as I hear it. Perhaps I and 
others actually have always believed it, and the only question which is now decided in my behalf, is that I am 
henceforth to believe that I have only been holding what the apostles held before me. 

Let me take the doctrine which Protestants consider our greatest difficulty, that of the Immaculate 



Conception. Here I entreat the reader to recollect my main drift, which is this. I have no difficulty in receiving it: 
if I have no difficulty, why may not another have no difficulty also? why may not a hundred? a thousand? Now I 
am sure that Catholics in general have not any intellectual difficulty at all on the subject of the Immaculate 
Conception; and that there is no reason why they should. Priests have no difficulty. You tell me that they ought 
to have a difficulty;—but they have not. Be large-minded enough to believe, that men may reason and feel very 
differently from yourselves; how is it that men fall, when left to themselves, into such various forms of religion, 
except that there are various types of mind among them, very distinct from each other? From my testimony 
then about myself, if you believe it, judge of others also who are Catholics: we do not find the difficulties which 
you do in the doctrines which we hold; we have no intellectual difficulty in that in particular, which you call a 
novelty of this day. We priests need not be hypocrites, though we be called upon to believe in the Immaculate 
Conception. To that large class of minds, who believe in Christianity, after our manner,—in the particular 
temper, spirit, and light (whatever word is used) in which Catholics believe it—there is no burden at all in 
holding that the Blessed Virgin was conceived without original sin; indeed, it is a simple fact to say, that 
Catholics have not come to believe it because it is defined, but it was defined because they believed it. 

So far from the definition in 1854 being a tyrannical infliction on the Catholic world, it was received 
everywhere on its promulgation with the greatest enthusiasm. It was in consequence of the unanimous petition, 
presented from all parts to the holy see, in behalf of a declaration that the doctrine was apostolic, that it was 
declared so to be. I never heard of one Catholic having difficulties in receiving it, whose faith on other grounds 
was not already suspicious. Of course there were grave and good men, who were made anxious by the doubt 
whether it could be proved apostolical either by Scripture or tradition, and who accordingly, though believing it 
themselves, did not see how it could be defined by authority; but this is another matter. The point in question is, 
whether the doctrine is a burden. I believe it to be none. So far from it being so, I sincerely think that St. 
Bernard and St. Thomas, who scrupled at it in their day, had they lived into this, would have rejoiced to accept it 
for its own sake. Their difficulty, as I view it, consisted in matters of words, ideas, and arguments. They thought 
the doctrine inconsistent with other doctrines; and those who defended it in that age had not that precision in 
their view of it, which has been given to it by means of the long controversy of the centuries which followed. 
And hence the difference of opinion, and the controversy. 

Now the instance which I have been taking suggests another remark; the number of those (so called) new 
doctrines will not oppress us, if it takes eight centuries to promulgate even one of them. Such is about the 
length of time through which the preparation has been carried on for the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. This of course is an extraordinary case; but it is difficult to say what is ordinary, considering how 
few are the formal occasions on which the voice of infallibility has been solemnly lifted up. It is to the Pope in 
ecumenical council that we look, as to the normal seat of infallibility: now there have been only eighteen such 
councils since Christianity was—an average of one to a century—and of these councils some passed no doctrinal 
decree at all, others were employed on only one, and many of them were concerned with only elementary points 
of the Creed. The Council of Trent embraced a large field of doctrine certainly; but I should apply to its canons a 
remark contained in that University Sermon of mine, which has been so ignorantly criticised in the pamphlet 
which has led to my writing;—I there have said that the various verses of the Athanasian Creed are only 
repetitions in various shapes of one and the same idea; and in like manner, the Tridentine decrees are not 
isolated from each other, but are occupied in bringing out in detail, by a number of separate declarations, as if 
into bodily form, a few necessary truths. I should make the same remark on the various theses condemned by 
popes, and on their dogmatic decisions generally. I acknowledge that at first sight they seem from their number 
to be a greater burden to the faith of individuals than are the canons of councils; still I do not believe in matter 
of fact that they are so at all, and I give this reason for it:—it is not that a Catholic, layman or priest, is 
indifferent to the subject, or, from a sort of recklessness, will accept anything that is placed before him, or is 
willing, like a lawyer, to speak according to his brief, but that in such condemnations the holy see is engaged, for 
the most part, in repudiating one or two great lines of error, such as Lutheranism or Jansenism, principally 
ethical not doctrinal, which are foreign to the Catholic mind, and that it is expressing what any good Catholic, of 
fair abilities, though unlearned, would say himself, from common and sound sense, if the matter could be put 



before him. 


Now I will go on in fairness to say what I think is the great trial to the reason, when confronted with that 
august prerogative of the Catholic Church, of which I have been speaking. I enlarged just now upon the concrete 
shape and circumstances, under which pure infallible authority presents itself to the Catholic. That authority 
has the prerogative of an indirect jurisdiction on subject-matters which he beyond its own proper limits, and it 
most reasonably has such a jurisdiction. It could not act in its own province, unless it had a right to act out of it. 
It could not properly defend religious truth, without claiming for it what may be called its pomoeria ; or, to take 
another illustration, without acting as we act, as a nation, in claiming as our own, not only the land on which we 
live, but what are called British waters. The Catholic Church claims, not only to judge infallibly on religious 
questions, but to animadvert on opinions in secular matters which bear upon religion, on matters of philosophy, 
of science, of literature, of history, and it demands our submission to her claim. It claims to censure books, to 
silence authors, and to forbid discussions. In all this it does not so much speak doctrinally, as enforce measures 
of discipline. It must of course be obeyed without a word, and perhaps in process of time it will tacitly recede 
from its own injunctions. In such cases the question of faith does not come in; for what is matter of faith is true 
for all times, and never can be unsaid. Nor does it at all follow, because there is a gift of infallibility in the 
Catholic Church, that therefore the power in possession of it is in all its proceedings infallible. “O, it is 
excellent,” says the poet, “to have a giant’s strength, but tyrannous, to use it like a giant.” I think history supplies 
us with instances in the Church, where legitimate power has been harshly used. To make such admission is no 
more than saying that the divine treasure, in the words of the apostle, is “in earthen vessels;” nor does it follow 
that the substance of the acts of the ruling power is not right and expedient, because its manner may have been 
faulty. Such high authorities act by means of instruments; we know how such instruments claim for themselves 
the name of their principals, who thus get the credit of faults which really are not theirs. But granting all this to 
an extent greater than can with any show of reason be imputed to the ruling power in the Church, what is there 
in this want of prudence or moderation more than can be urged, with far greater justice, against Protestant 
communities and institutions? What is there in it to make us hypocrites, if it has not that effect upon 
Protestants? We are called upon, not to profess anything, but to submit and be silent. Such injunctions as I have 
supposed are laid merely upon our actions, not upon our thoughts. How, for instance, does it tend to make a 
man a hypocrite, to be forbidden to publish a libel? his thoughts are as free as before: authoritative prohibitions 
may tease and irritate, but they have no bearing whatever upon the exercise of reason. 

So much at first sight; but I will go on to say further, that, in spite of all that the most hostile critic may say 
upon the encroachments or severities of high ecclesiastics, in times past, in the use of their power, I think that 
the event has shown after all, that they were mainly in the right, and that those whom they were hard upon 
mainly in the wrong. I love, for instance, the name of Origen: I will not listen to the notion that so great a soul 
was lost; but I am quite sure that, in the contest between his doctrine and his followers and ecclesiastical power, 
his opponents were right, and he was wrong. Yet who can speak with patience of his enemy and the enemy of St. 
John Chrysostom, that Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria? who can admire or revere Pope Vigilius? And here 
another consideration presents itself to my thoughts. In reading ecclesiastical history, when I was an Anglican, 
it used to be forcibly brought home to me, how the initial error of what afterwards became heresy was the 
urging forward some truth against the prohibition of authority at an unseasonable time. There is a time for 
everything, and many a man desires a reformation of an abuse, or the fuller development of a doctrine, or the 
adoption of a particular policy, but forgets to ask himself whether the right time for it is come; and, knowing 
that there is no one who will do anything towards it in his own lifetime unless he does it himself, he will not 
listen to the voice of authority, and spoils a good work in his own century, that another man, as yet unborn, may 
not bring it happily to perfection in the next. He may seem to the world to be nothing else than a bold champion 
for the truth and a martyr to free opinion, when he is just one of those persons whom the competent authority 
ought to silence, and, though the case may not fall within that subject-matter in which it is infallible, or the 
formal conditions of the exercise of that gift may be wanting, it is clearly the duty of authority to act vigorously 
in the case. Yet that act will go down to posterity as an instance of a tyrannical interference with private 
judgment, and of the silencing of a reformer, and of a base love of corruption or error; and it will show still less 



to advantage, if the ruling power happens in its proceedings to act with any defect of prudence or consideration. 
And all those who take the part of that ruling authority will be considered as time-servers, or indifferent to the 
cause of uprightness and truth; while, on the other hand, the said authority may be supported by a violent ultra 
party, which exalts opinions into dogmas, and has it principally at heart to destroy every school of thought but 
its own. 

Such a state of things may be provoking and discouraging at the time, in the case of two classes of persons; of 
moderate men who wish to make differences in religious opinion as little as they fairly can be made; and of such 
as keenly perceive, and are honestly eager to remedy, existing evils—evils, of which divines in this or that 
foreign country know nothing at all, and which even at home it is not every one who has the means of 
estimating. This is a state of things both of past time and of the present. We live in a wonderful age; the 
enlargement of the circle of secular knowledge just now is simply a bewilderment, and the more so, because it 
has the promise of continuing, and that with greater rapidity, and more signal results. Now these discoveries, 
certain or probable, have in matter of fact an indirect bearing upon religious opinions, and the question arises 
how are the respective claims of revelation and of natural science to be adjusted. Few minds in earnest can 
remain at ease without some sort of rational grounds for their religious belief; to reconcile theory and fact is 
almost an instinct of the mind. When then a flood of facts, ascertained or suspected, comes pouring in upon us, 
with a multitude of others in prospect, all believers in revelation, be they Catholic or not, are roused to consider 
their bearing upon themselves, both for the honour of God, and from tenderness for those many souls who, in 
consequence of the confident tone of the schools of secular knowledge, are in danger of being led away into a 
bottomless liberalism of thought. 

I am not going to criticise here that vast body of men, in the mass, who at this time would profess to be 
liberals in religion; and who look towards the discoveries of the age, certain or in progress, as their informants, 
direct or indirect, as to what they shall think about the unseen and the future. The Liberalism which gives a 
colour to society now, is very different from that character of thought which bore the name thirty or forty years 
ago. It is scarcely now a party; it is the educated lay world. When I was young, I knew the word first as giving 
name to a periodical, set up by Lord Byron and others. Now, as then, I have no sympathy with the philosophy of 
Byron. Afterwards, Liberalism was the badge of a theological school, of a dry and repulsive character, not very 
dangerous in itself, though dangerous as opening the door to evils which it did not itself either anticipate or 
comprehend. Now it is nothing else than that deep, plausible scepticism, of which I spoke above, as being the 
development of human reason, as practically exercised by the natural man. 

The Liberal religionists of this day are a very mixed body, and therefore I am not intending to speak against 
them. There may be, and doubtless is, in the hearts of some or many of them a real antipathy or anger against 
revealed truth, which it is distressing to think of. Again; in many men of science or literature there may be an 
animosity arising from almost a personal feeling; it being a matter of party, a point of honour, the excitement of 
a game, or a consequence of soreness or annoyance occasioned by the acrimony or narrowness of apologists for 
religion, to prove that Christianity or that Scripture is untrustworthy. Many scientific and literary men, on the 
other hand, go on, I am confident, in a straightforward impartial way, in their own province and on their own 
line of thought, without any disturbance from religious opinion in themselves, or any wish at all to give pain to 
others by the result of their investigations. It would ill become me, as if I were afraid of truth of any kind, to 
blame those who pursue secular facts, by means of the reason which God has given them, to their logical 
conclusions: or to be angry with science because religion is bound to take cognizance of its teaching. But putting 
these particular classes of men aside, as having no special call on the sympathy of the Catholic, of course he 
does most deeply enter into the feelings of a fourth and large class of men, in the educated portions of society, 
of religious and sincere minds, who are simply perplexed—frightened or rendered desperate, as the case may be 
—by the utter confusion into which late discoveries or speculations have thrown their most elementary ideas of 
religion. Who does not feel for such men? who can have one unkind thought of them? I take up St. Augustine’s 
beautiful words, “Illi in vos sseviant,” etc. Let them be fierce with you who have no experience of the difficulty 
with which error is discriminated from truth, and the way of life is found amid the illusions of the world. How 
many Catholics have in their thoughts followed such men, many of them so good, so true, so noble! how often 



has the wish risen in their hearts that some one from among themselves should come forward as the champion 
of revealed truth against its opponents! Various persons, Catholic and Protestant, have asked me to do so 
myself; but I had several strong difficulties in the way. One of the greatest is this, that at the moment it is so 
difficult to say precisely what it is that is to be encountered and overthrown. I am far from denying that 
scientific knowledge is really growing, but it is by fits and starts; hypotheses rise and fall; it is difficult to 
anticipate which will keep their ground, and what the state of knowledge in relation to them will be from year to 
year. In this condition of things, it has seemed to me to be very undignified for a Catholic to commit himself to 
the work of chasing what might turn out to be phantoms, and in behalf of some special objections, to be 
ingenious in devising a theory, which, before it was completed, might have to give place to some theory newer 
still, from the fact that those former objections had already come to nought under the uprising of others. It 
seemed to be a time of all others, in which Christians had a call to be patient, in which they had no other way of 
helping those who were alarmed, than that of exhorting them to have a little faith and fortitude, and to 
“beware,” as the poet says, “of dangerous steps.” This seemed so clear to me, the more I thought, as to make me 
surmise, that, if I attempted what had so little promise in it, I should find that the highest Catholic authority 
was against the attempt, and that I should have spent my time and my thought, in doing what either it would be 
imprudent to bring before the public at all, or what, did I do so, would only complicate matters further which 
were already complicated more than enough. And I interpret recent acts of that authority as fulfilling my 
expectation; I interpret them as tying the hands of a controversialist, such as I should be, and teaching us that 
true wisdom, which Moses inculcated on his people, when the Egyptians were pursuing them, “Fear ye not, 
stand still; the Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” And so far from finding a difficulty in 
obeying in this case, I have cause to be thankful and to rejoice to have so clear a direction in a matter of 
difficulty. 

But if we would ascertain with correctness the real course of a principle, we must look at it at a certain 
distance, and as history represents it to us. Nothing carried on by human instruments, but has its irregularities, 
and affords ground for criticism, when minutely scrutinised in matters of detail. I have been speaking of that 
aspect of the action of an infallible authority, which is most open to invidious criticism from those who view it 
from without; I have tried to be fair, in estimating what can be said to its disadvantage, as witnessed in the 
Catholic Church, and now I wish its adversaries to be equally fair in their judgment upon its historical character. 
Can, then, the infallible authority, with any show of reason, be said in fact to have destroyed the energy of the 
intellect in the Catholic Church? Let it be observed, I have not to speak of any conflict which ecclesiastical 
authority has had with science, for there has been none such, because the secular sciences, as they now exist, 
are a novelty in the world, and there has been no time yet for a history of relations between theology and these 
new methods of knowledge, and indeed the Church may be said to have kept clear of them, as is proved by the 
constantly cited case of Galileo. Here “exceptio probat regulam:” for it is the one stock argument. Again, I have 
not to speak of any relations of the Church to the new sciences, because my simple question is whether the 
assumption of infallibility by the proper authority is adapted to make me a hypocrite, and till that authority 
passes decrees on pure physical subjects and calls on me to subscribe them (which it never will do, because it 
has not the power), it has no tendency by its acts to interfere with my private judgment on those points. The 
simple question is whether authority has so acted upon the reason of individuals, that they can have no opinion 
of their own, and have but an alternative of slavish superstition or secret rebellion of heart; and I think the 
whole history of theology puts an absolute negative upon such a supposition. It is hardly necessary to argue out 
so plain a point. It is individuals, and not the holy see, who have taken the initiative, and given the lead to 
Catholic minds, in theological inquiry. Indeed, it is one of the reproaches urged against the Church of Rome, 
that it has originated nothing, and has only served as a sort of remora or break in the development of doctrine. 
And it is an objection which I embrace as a truth; for such I conceive to be the main purpose of its extraordinary 
gift. It is said, and truly, that the Church of Rome possessed no great mind in the whole period of persecution. 
Afterwards for a long while, it has not a single doctor to show; St. Leo, its first, is the teacher of one point of 
doctrine; St. Gregory, who stands at the very extremity of the first age of the Church, has no place in dogma or 
philosophy. The great luminary of the western world is, as we know, St. Augustine; he, no infallible teacher, has 
formed the intellect of Europe; indeed to the African Church generally we must look for the best early 



exposition of Latin ideas. The case is the same as regards the ecumenical councils. Authority in its most 
imposing exhibition, grave bishops, laden with the traditions and rivalries of particular nations or places, have 
been guided in their decisions by the commanding genius of individuals, sometimes young and of inferior rank. 
Not that uninspired intellect overruled the superhuman gift which was committed to the council, which would 
be a self-contradictory assertion, but that in that process of inquiry and deliberation, which ended in an 
infallible enunciation, individual reason was paramount. Thus the writings of St. Bonaventura, and, what is 
more to the point, the address of a priest and theologian, Salmeron, at Trent, had a critical effect on some of the 
definitions of dogmas. Parallel to this is the influence, so well known, of a young deacon, St. Athanasius, with 
the 318 Fathers at Nicsea. In like manner we hear of the influence of St. Anselm at Bari, and St. Thomas at 
Lyons. In the latter cases the influence might be partly moral, but in the former it was that of a discursive 
knowledge of ecclesiastical writers, a scientific acquaintance with theology, and a force of thought in the 
treatment of doctrine. 

There are of course intellectual habits which theology does not tend to form, as for instance the experimental, 
and again the philosophical; but that is because it is theology, not because of the gift of infallibility. But, as far as 
this goes, I think it could be shown that physical science on the other hand, or mathematical, affords but an 
imperfect training for the intellect. I do not see then how any objection about the narrowness of theology comes 
into our question, which simply is, whether the belief in an infallible authority destroys the independence of the 
mind; and I consider that the whole history of the Church, and especially the history of the theological schools, 
gives a negative to the accusation. There never was a time when the intellect of the educated class was more 
active, or rather more restless, than in the middle ages. And then again all through Church history from the first, 
how slow is authority in interfering! Perhaps a local teacher, or a doctor in some local school, hazards a 
proposition, and a controversy ensues. It smoulders or burns in one place, no one interposing; Rome simply lets 
it alone. Then it comes before a Bishop; or some priest, or some professor in some other seat of learning takes it 
up; and then there is a second stage of it. Then it comes before a University, and it may be condemned by the 
theological faculty. So the controversy proceeds year after year, and Rome is still silent. An appeal perhaps is 
next made to a seat of authority inferior to Rome; and then at last after a long while it comes before the 
supreme power. Meanwhile, the question has been ventilated and turned over and over again, and viewed on 
every side of it, and authority is called upon to pronounce a decision, which has already been arrived at by 
reason. But even then, perhaps the supreme authority hesitates to do so, and nothing is determined on the point 
for years; or so generally and vaguely, that the whole controversy has to be gone through again, before it is 
ultimately determined. It is manifest how a mode of proceeding, such as this, tends not only to the liberty, but 
to the courage, of the individual theologian or controversialist. Many a man has ideas, which he hopes are true, 
and useful for his day, but he wishes to have them discussed. He is willing or rather would be thankful to give 
them up, if they can be proved to be erroneous or dangerous, and by means of controversy he obtains his end. 
He is answered, and he yields; or he finds that he is considered safe. He would not dare to do this, if he knew an 
authority, which was supreme and final, was watching every word he said, and made signs of assent or dissent to 
each sentence, as he uttered it. Then indeed he would be fighting, as the Persian soldiers, under the lash, and 
the freedom of his intellect might truly be said to be beaten out of him. But this has not been so:—I do not mean 
to say that, when controversies run high, in schools or even in small portions of the Church, an interposition 
may not rightly take place; and again, questions may be of that urgent nature, that an appeal must, as a matter 
of duty, be made at once to the highest authority in the Church; but, if we look into the history of controversy, 
we shall find, I think, the general run of things to be such as I have represented it. Zosimus treated Pelagius and 
Coelestius with extreme forbearance; St. Gregory VII. was equally indulgent with Berengarius; by reason of the 
very power of the popes they have commonly been slow and moderate in their use of it. 

And here again is a further shelter for the individual reason:—the multitude of nations who are in the fold of 
the Church will be found to have acted for its protection, against any narrowness, if so, in the various authorities 
at Rome, with whom lies the practical decision of controverted questions. How have the Greek traditions been 
respected and provided for in the later Ecumenical Councils, in spite of the countries that held them being in a 
state of schism! There are important points of doctrine which have been (humanly speaking) exempted from the 



infallible sentence, by the tenderness with which its instruments, in framing it, have treated the opinions of 
particular places. Then, again, such national influences have a providential effect in moderating the bias which 
the local influences of Italy may exert upon the See of St. Peter. It stands to reason that, as the Gallican Church 
has in it an element of France, so Rome must have an element of Italy; and it is no prejudice to the zeal and 
devotion with which we submit ourselves to the holy see to admit this plainly. It seems to me, as I have been 
saying, that Catholicity is not only one of the notes of the Church, but, according to the divine purposes, one of 
its securities. I think it would be a very serious evil, which Divine Mercy avert! that the Church should be 
contracted in Europe within the range of particular nationalities. It is a great idea to introduce Latin civilization 
into America, and to improve the Catholics there by the energy of French religion; but I trust that all European 
races will have ever a place in the Church, and assuredly I think that the loss of the English, not to say the 
German element, in its composition has been a most serious evil. And certainly, if there is one consideration 
more than another which should make us English grateful to Pius the Ninth, it is that, by giving us a Church of 
our own, he has prepared the way for our own habits of mind, our own manner of reasoning, our own tastes, 
and our own virtues, finding a place and thereby a sanctification, in the Catholic Church. 

There is only one other subject, which I think it necessary to introduce here, as bearing upon the vague 
suspicions which are attached in this country to the Catholic priesthood. It is one of which my accuser says 
much, the charge of reserve and economy. He founds it in no slight degree on what I have said on the subject in 
my History of the Arians, and in a note upon one of my sermons in which I refer to it. The principle of reserve is 
also advocated by an admirable writer in two numbers of the Tracts for the Times. 

Now, as to the economy itself, I leave the greater part of what I have to say to an Appendix. Here I will but say 
that it is founded upon the words of our Lord, “Cast not your pearls before swine;” and it was observed by the 
early Christians more or less in their intercourse with the heathen populations among whom they lived. In the 
midst of the abominable idolatries and impurities of that fearful time, they could not do otherwise. But the rule 
of the economy, at least as I have explained and recommended it, did not go beyond (l) the concealing the truth 
when we could do so without deceit, (2) stating it only partially, and (3) representing it under the nearest form 
possible to a learner or inquirer, when he could not possibly understand it exactly. I conceive that to draw angels 
with wings is an instance of the third of these economical modes; and to avoid the question, “Do Christians 
believe in a Trinity?” by answering, “They believe in only one God,” would be an instance of the second. As to 
the first, it is hardly an economy, but comes under what is called the “Disciplina Arcani.” The second and third 
economical modes Clement calls lying; meaning that a partial truth is in some sense a he, and so also is a 
representative truth. And this, I think, is about the long and the short of the ground of the accusation which has 
been so violently urged against me, as being a patron of the economy. 

Of late years I have come to think, as I believe most writers do, that Clement meant more than I have said. I 
used to think he used the word “he” as an hyperbole, but I now believe that he, as other early Fathers, thought 
that, under certain circumstances, it was lawful to tell a he. This doctrine I never maintained, though I used to 
think, as I do now, that the theory of the subject is surrounded with considerable difficulty; and it is not strange 
that I should say so, considering that great English writers simply declare that in certain extreme cases, as to 
save life, honour, or even property, a he is allowable. And thus I am brought to the direct question of truth, and 
the truthfulness of Catholic priests generally in their dealings with the world, as bearing on the general question 
of their honesty, and their internal belief in their religious professions. 

It would answer no purpose, and it would be departing from the line of writing which I have been observing all 
along, if I entered into any formal discussion on the subject; what I shall do here, as I have done in the 
foregoing pages, is to give my own testimony on the matter in question, and there to leave it. Now first I will say, 
that, when I became a Catholic, nothing struck me more at once than the English out-spoken manner of the 
priests. It was the same at Oscott, at Old Hall Green, at Ushaw; there was nothing of that smoothness, or 
mannerism, which is commonly imputed to them, and they were more natural and unaffected than many an 
Anglican clergyman. The many years, which have passed since, have only confirmed my first impression. I have 



ever found it in the priests of this Diocese; did I wish to point out a straightforward Englishman, I should 
instance the Bishop, who has, to our great benefit, for so many years presided over it. 

And next, I was struck, when I had more opportunity of judging of the Priests, by the simple faith in the 
Catholic Creed and system of which they always gave evidence, and which they never seemed to feel, in any 
sense at all, to be a burden. And now that I have been in the Church nineteen years, I cannot recollect hearing of 
a single instance in England of an infidel priest. Of course there are men from time to time, who leave the 
Catholic Church for another religion, but I am speaking of cases, when a man keeps a fair outside to the world 
and is a hollow hypocrite in his heart. 

I wonder that the self-devotion of our priests does not strike Protestants in this point of view. What do they 
gain by professing a Creed, in which, if my assailant is to be believed, they really do not believe? What is their 
reward for committing themselves to a life of self-restraint and toil, and after all to a premature and miserable 
death? The Irish fever cut off between Liverpool and Leeds thirty priests and more, young men in the flower of 
their days, old men who seemed entitled to some quiet time after their long toil. There was a bishop cut off in 
the North; but what had a man of his ecclesiastical rank to do with the drudgery and danger of sick calls, except 
that Christian faith and charity constrained him? Priests volunteered for the dangerous service. It was the same 
on the first coming of the cholera, that mysterious awe-inspiring infliction. If priests did not heartily believe in 
the Creed of the Church, then I will say that the remark of the apostle had its fullest illustration:—”If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” What could support a set of hypocrites in the 
presence of a deadly disorder, one of them following another in long order up the forlorn hope, and one after 
another perishing? And such, I may say, in its substance, is every mission-priest’s life. He is ever ready to 
sacrifice himself for his people. Night and day, sick or well himself, in all weathers, off he is, on the news of a 
sick call. The fact of a parishioner dying without the sacraments through his fault is terrible to him; why 
terrible, if he has not a deep absolute faith, which he acts upon with a free service? Protestants admire this, 
when they see it; but they do not seem to see as clearly, that it excludes the very notion of hypocrisy. 

Sometimes, when they reflect upon it, it leads them to remark on the wonderful discipline of the Catholic 
priesthood; they say that no Church has so well ordered a clergy, and that in that respect it surpasses their own; 
they wish they could have such exact discipline among themselves. But is it an excellence which can be 
purchased? is it a phenomenon which depends on nothing else than itself, or is it an effect which has a cause? 
You cannot buy devotion at a price. “It hath never been heard of in the land of Chanaan, neither hath it been 
seen in Theman. The children of Agar, the merchants of Meran, none of these have known its way.” What then 
is that wonderful charm, which makes a thousand men act all in one way, and infuses a prompt obedience to 
rule, as if they were under some stern military compulsion? How difficult to find an answer, unless you will 
allow the obvious one, that they believe intensely what they profess! 

I cannot think what it can be, in a day like this, which keeps up the prejudice of this Protestant country against 
us, unless it be the vague charges which are drawn from our books of moral theology; and with a notice of the 
work in particular which my accuser especially throws in our teeth, I shall in a very few words bring these 
observations to a close. 

St. Alfonso Liguori, it cannot be denied, lays down that an equivocation, that is, a play upon words, in which 
one sense is taken by the speaker, and another sense intended by him for the hearer, is allowable, if there is a 
just cause, that is, in a special case, and may even be confirmed by an oath. I shall give my opinion on this point 
as plainly as any Protestant can wish; and therefore I avow at once that in this department of morality, much as 
I admire the high points of the Italian character, I like the English character better; but, in saying so, I am not, 
as will be seen, saying anything disrespectful to St. Alfonso, who was a lover of truth, and whose intercession I 
trust I shall not lose, though, on the matter under consideration, I follow other guidance in preference to his. 

Now I make this remark first:—great English authors, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Paley, Johnson, men of very 
distinct schools of thought, distinctly say, that under certain special circumstances it is allowable to tell a lie. 
Taylor says: “To tell a lie for charity, to save a man’s life, the life of a friend, of a husband, of a prince, of a useful 
and a public person, hath not only been done at all times, but commended by great and wise and good men. Who 



would not save his father’s life, at the charge of a harmless lie, from persecutors or tyrants?” Again, Milton says: 
“What man in his senses would deny, that there are those whom we have the best grounds for considering that 
we ought to deceive—as boys, madmen, the sick, the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, thieves? I would ask, by 
which of the commandments is a lie forbidden? You will say, by the ninth. If then my lie does not injure my 
neighbour, certainly it is not forbidden by this commandment.” Paley says: “There are falsehoods, which are not 
lies, that is, which are not criminal.” Johnson: “The general rule is, that truth should never be violated; there 
must, however, be some exceptions. If, for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man is gone.” 

Now, I am not using these instances as an argumentum ad hominem; but this is the use to which I put them: 

l. First, I have set down the distinct statements of Taylor, Milton, Paley, and Johnson; now, would any one 
give ever so little weight to these statements, in forming a real estimate of the veracity of the writers, if they 
now were alive? Were a man, who is so fierce with St. Alfonso, to meet Paley or Johnson tomorrow in society, 
would he look upon him as a liar, a knave, as dishonest and untrustworthy? I am sure he would not. Why then 
does he not deal out the same measure to Catholic priests? If a copy of Scavini, which speaks of equivocation as 
being in a just cause allowable, be found in a student’s room at Oscott, not Scavini himself, but the unhappy 
student, who has what a Protestant calls a bad book in his possession, is judged for life unworthy of credit. Are 
all Protestant text-books at the University immaculate? Is it necessary to take for gospel every word of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, or every assertion of Hey or Burnett on the Articles? Are text-books the ultimate authority, or 
are they manuals in the hands of a lecturer, and the groundwork of his remarks? But, again, let us suppose, not 
the case of a student, or of a professor, but of Scavini himself, or of St. Alfonso; now here again I ask, if you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man, in spite of his defence of lying, why do you scruple at St. 
Alfonso? I am perfectly sure that you would not scruple at Paley personally; you might not agree with him, but 
you would call him a bold thinker: then why should St. Alfonso’s person be odious to you, as well as his 
doctrine? 

Now I wish to tell you why you are not afraid of Paley; because, you would say, when he advocated lying, he 
was taking special cases. You would have no fear of a man who you knew had shot a burglar dead in his own 
house, because you know you are not a burglar: so you would not think that Paley had a habit of telling lies in 
society, because in the case of a cruel alternative he thought it the lesser evil to tell a lie. Then why do you show 
such suspicion of a Catholic theologian, who speaks of certain special cases in which an equivocation in a 
penitent cannot be visited by his confessor as if it were a sin? for this is the exact point of the question. 

But again, why does Paley, why does Jeremy Taylor, when no practical matter is before him, lay down a 
maxim about the lawfulness of lying, which will startle most readers? The reason is plain. He is forming a 
theory of morals, and he must treat every question in turn as it comes. And this is just what St. Alfonso or 
Scavini is doing. You only try your hand yourself at a treatise on the rules of morality, and you will see how 
difficult the work is. What is the definition of a lie? Can you give a better than that it is a sin against justice, as 
Taylor and Paley consider it? but, if so, how can it be a sin at all, if your neighbour is not injured? If you do not 
like this definition, take another; and then, by means of that, perhaps you will be defending St. Alfonso’s 
equivocation. However, this is what I insist upon; that St. Alfonso, as Paley, is considering the different portions 
of a large subject, and he must, on the subject of lying, give his judgment, though on that subject it is difficult to 
form any judgment which is satisfactory. 

But further still: you must not suppose that a philosopher or moralist uses in his own case the licence which 
his theory itself would allow him. A man in his own person is guided by his own conscience; but in drawing out 
a system of rules he is obliged to go by logic, and follow the exact deduction of conclusion from conclusion, and 
be sure that the whole system is coherent and one. You hear of even immoral or irreligious books being written 
by men of decent character; there is a late writer who says that David Hume’s sceptical works are not at all the 
picture of the man. A priest may write a treatise which would be called really lax on the subject of lying, which 
might come under the condemnation of the holy see, as some treatises on that score have been condemned, and 
yet in his own person be a rigorist. And, in fact, it is notorious from St. Alfonso’s Life, that he, who has the 
repute of being so lax a moralist, had one of the most scrupulous and anxious of consciences himself. Nay, 



further than this, he was originally in the Law, and on one occasion he was betrayed into the commission of 
what seemed like a deceit, though it was an accident; and that was the very occasion of his leaving the 
profession and embracing the religious life. 

The account of this remarkable occurrence is told us in his Life:— 

“Notwithstanding he had carefully examined over and over the details of the process, he was completely 
mistaken regarding the sense of one document, which constituted the right of the adverse party. The advocate of 
the Grand Duke perceived the mistake, but he allowed Alfonso to continue his eloquent address to the end 
without interruption; as soon, however, as he had finished, he rose, and said with cutting coolness, ‘Sir, the case 
is not exactly what you suppose it to be; if you will review the process, and examine this paper attentively, you 
will find there precisely the contrary of all you have advanced.’ ‘Willingly,’ replied Alfonso, without hesitating; 
‘the decision depends on this question—whether the fief were granted under the law of Lombardy, or under the 
French Law.’ The paper being examined, it was found that the Grand Duke’s advocate was in the right. ‘Yes,’ said 
Alfonso, holding the paper in his hand, ‘I am wrong, I have been mistaken.’ A discovery so unexpected, and the 
fear of being accused of unfair dealing, filled him with consternation, and covered him with confusion, so much 
so, that every one saw his emotion. It was in vain that the President Caravita, who loved him, and knew his 
integrity, tried to console him, by telling him that such mistakes were not uncommon, even among the first men 
at the bar. Alfonso would listen to nothing, but, overwhelmed with confusion, his head sunk on his breast, he 
said to himself, ‘World, I know you now; courts of law, never shall you see me again!’ And turning his back on 
the assembly, he withdrew to his own house, incessantly repeating to himself, ‘World, I know you now.’ What 
annoyed him most was, that having studied and re-studied the process during a whole month, without having 
discovered this important flaw, he could not understand how it had escaped his observation.” 

And this is the man who is so flippantly pronounced to be a patron of lying. 

But, in truth, a Catholic theologian has objects in view which men in general little compass; he is not thinking 
of himself, but of a multitude of souls, sick souls, sinful souls, carried away by sin, full of evil, and he is trying 
with all his might to rescue them from their miserable state; and, in order to save them from more heinous sins, 
he tries, to the full extent that his conscience will allow him to go, to shut his eyes to such sins, as are, though 
sins, yet lighter in character or degree. He knows perfectly well that, if he is as strict as he would wish to be, he 
shall be able to do nothing at all with the run of men; so he is as indulgent with them as ever he can be. Let it 
not be for an instant supposed, that I allow of the maxim of doing evil that good may come; but, keeping clear of 
this, there is a way of winning men from greater sins by winking for the time at the less, or at mere 
improprieties or faults; and this is the key to the difficulty which Catholic books of moral theology so often 
cause to the Protestant. They are intended for the confessor, and Protestants view them as intended for the 
preacher. 

2. And I observe upon Taylor, Milton, and Paley thus: What would a Protestant clergyman say to me, if I 
accused him of teaching that a lie was allowable; and if, when he asked for my proof, I said in reply that Taylor 
and Milton so taught? Why, he would sharply retort, “I am not bound by Taylor or Milton;” and if I went on 
urging that “Taylor was one of his authorities,” he would answer that Taylor was a great writer, but great writers 
were not therefore infallible. This is pretty much the answer which I make, when I am considered in this matter 
a disciple of St. Alfonso. 

I plainly and positively state, and without any reserve, that I do not at all follow this holy and charitable man 
in this portion of his teaching. There are various schools of opinion allowed in the Church: and on this point I 
follow others. I follow Cardinal Gerdil, and Natalis Alexander, nay, St. Augustine. I will quote one passage from 
Natalis Alexander:—’’They certainly lie, who utter the words of an oath, without the will to swear or bind 
themselves: or who make use of mental reservations and equivocations in swearing, since they signify by words 
what they have not in mind, contrary to the end for which language was instituted, viz. as signs of ideas. Or they 
mean something else than the words signify in themselves and the common custom of speech.” And, to take an 
instance: I do not believe any priest in England would dream of saying, “My friend is not here;” meaning, “He is 
not in my pocket or under my shoe.” Nor should any consideration make me say so myself. I do not think St. 
Alfonso would in his own case have said so; and he would have been as much shocked at Taylor and Paley, as 



Protestants are at him. 


And now, if Protestants wish to know what our real teaching is, as on other subjects, so on that of lying, let them 
look, not at our books of casuistry, but at our catechisms. Works on pathology do not give the best insight into 
the form and the harmony of the human frame; and, as it is with the body, so is it with the mind. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent was drawn up for the express purpose of providing preachers with subjects for their 
sermons; and, as my whole work has been a defence of myself, I may here say that I rarely preach a sermon, but 
I go to this beautiful and complete Catechism to get both my matter and my doctrine. There we find the 
following notices about the duty of veracity:— 

“‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’ etc.: let attention be drawn to two laws contained in this commandment: 
—the one, forbidding false witness; the other bidding, that removing all pretence and deceits, we should 
measure our words and deeds by simple truth, as the Apostle admonished the Ephesians of that duty in these 
words: ‘Doing truth in charity, let us grow in Him through all things.’ 

“To deceive by a lie in joke or for the sake of compliment, though to no one there accrues loss or gain in 
consequence, nevertheless is altogether unworthy: for thus the Apostle admonishes, ‘Putting aside lying, speak 
ye truth.’ For therein is great danger of lapsing into frequent and more serious lying, and from lies in joke men 
gain the habit of lying, whence they gain the character of not being truthful. And thence again, in order to gain 
credit to their words, they find it necessary to make a practice of swearing. 

“Nothing is more necessary than truth of testimony, in those things, which we neither know ourselves, nor 
can allowably be ignorant of, on which point there is extant that maxim of St. Augustine’s; Whoso conceals the 
truth, and whoso puts forth a lie, each is guilty; the one because he is not willing to do a service, the other 
because he has a wish to do a mischief. 

“It is lawful at times to be silent about the truth, but out of a court of law; for in court, when a witness is 
interrogated by the judge according to law, the truth is wholly to be brought out. 

“Witnesses, however, must beware, lest, from over-confidence in their memory, they affirm for certain, what 
they have not verified. 

“In order that the faithful may with more good will avoid the sin of lying, the Parish Priest shall set before 
them the extreme misery and turpitude of this wickedness. For, in holy writ, the devil is called the father of a lie; 
for, in that he did not remain in Truth, he is a liar, and the father of a lie. He will add, with the view of ridding 
men of so great a crime, the evils which follow upon lying; and, whereas they are innumerable, he will point out 
[at least] the sources and the general heads of these mischiefs and calamities, viz. l. How great is God’s 
displeasure and how great His hatred of a man who is insincere and a liar. 2. What security there is that a man 
who is specially hated by God may not be visited by the heaviest punishments. 3. What more unclean and foul, 
as St. James says, than ... that a fountain by the same jet should send out sweet water and bitter? 4. For that 
tongue, which just now praised God, next, as far as in it lies, dishonours Him by lying. 5. In consequence, liars 
are shut out from the possession of heavenly beatitude. 6. That too is the worst evil of lying, that that disease of 
the mind is generally incurable. 

“Moreover, there is this harm too, and one of vast extent, and touching men generally, that by insincerity and 
lying faith and truth are lost, which are the firmest bonds of human society, and, when they are lost, supreme 
confusion follows in life, so that men seem in nothing to differ from devils. 

“Lastly, the Parish Priest will set those right who excuse their insincerity and allege the example of wise men, 
who, they say, are used to lie for an occasion. He will tell them, what is most true, that the wisdom of the flesh is 
death. He will exhort his hearers to trust in God, when they are in difficulties and straits, nor to have recourse to 
the expedient of a lie. 

“They who throw the blame of their own lie on those who have already by a lie deceived them, are to be taught 
that men must not revenge themselves, nor make up for one evil by another.” ... 

There is much more in the Catechism to the same effect, and it is of universal obligation; whereas the 
decision of a particular author in morals need not be accepted by any one. 



To one other authority I appeal on this subject, which commands from me attention of a special kind, for they 
are the words of a Father. They will serve to bring my work to a conclusion. 

“St. Philip,” says the Roman oratorian who wrote his Life, “had a particular dislike of affectation both in 
himself and others, in speaking, in dressing, or in anything else. 

“He avoided all ceremony which savoured of worldly compliment, and always showed himself a great stickler 
for Christian simplicity in everything; so that, when he had to deal with men of worldly prudence, he did not 
very readily accommodate himself to them. 

“And he avoided, as much as possible, having anything to do with two-faced persons, who did not go simply 
and straightforwardly to work in their transactions. 

“As for liars, he could not endure them, and he was continually reminding his spiritual children, to avoid 
them as they would a pestilence.” 

These are the principles on which I have acted before I was a Catholic; these are the principles which, I trust, 
will be my stay and guidance to the end. 

I have closed this history of myself with St. Philip’s name upon St. Philip’s feast-day; and, having done so, to 
whom can I more suitably offer it, as a memorial of affection and gratitude, than to St. Philip’s sons, my dearest 
brothers of this house, the priests of the Birmingham Oratory, Ambrose St. John, Henry Austin Mills, Henry 
Bittleston, Edward Caswall, William Paine Neville, and Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder? who have been so faithful 
to me; who have been so sensitive of my needs; who have been so indulgent to my failings; who have carried me 
through so many trials; who have grudged no sacrifice, if I asked for it; who have been so cheerful under 
discouragements of my causing; who have done so many good works, and let me have the credit of them;—with 
whom I have lived so long, with whom I hope to die. 

And to you especially, dear Ambrose St. John; whom God gave me, when He took every one else away; who 
are the link between my old life and my new; who have now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so 
patient, so zealous, so tender; who have let me lean so hard upon you; who have watched me so narrowly; who 
have never thought of yourself, if I was in question. 

And in you I gather up and bear in memory those familiar affectionate companions and counsellors, who in 
Oxford were given to me, one after another, to be my daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great name 
and high example, who were my thorough friends, and showed me true attachment in times long past; and also 
those many younger men, whether I knew them or not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or by deed; 
and of all these, thus various in their relations to me, those more especially who have since joined the Catholic 
Church. 

And I earnestly pray for this whole company, with a hope against hope, that all of us, who once were so 
united, and so happy in our union, may even now be brought at length, by the Power of the Divine Will, into 
One Fold and under One Shepherd. 

May 26,1864. 

In Festo Corp. Christ. 



Appendix 

Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations 

In proceeding now, according to the engagement with which I entered upon my undertaking, to examine in 
detail the Pamphlet which has been written against me, I am very sorry to be obliged to say, that it is as slovenly 
and random and futile in its definite charges, as it is iniquitous in its method of disputation. And now I proceed 
to show this without any delay; and shall consider in order, 

1. My Sermon on the Apostolical Christian. 

2. My Sermon on Wisdom and Innocence. 

3. The Anglican Church. 

4. The Lives of the English Saints. 

5. Ecclesiastical miracles. 

6. Popular Religion. 

7. The Economy. 

8. Lying and Equivocation. 

1. My Sermon on “The Apostolical Christian,” being the 19th of “Sermons on Subjects of the Day” 

This writer says, “What Dr. Newman means by Christians ... he has not left in doubt;” and then, quoting a 
passage from this sermon which speaks of “the humble monk and the holy nun” being “Christians after the very 
pattern given us in Scripture,” he observes, “This is his definition of Christians.”—p. 9. 

This is not the case. I have neither given a definition, nor implied one, nor intended one; nor could I, either 
now or in 1843-4, or at any time, allow of the particular definition he ascribes to me. As if all Christians must be 
monks or nuns! 

What I have said is, that monks and nuns are patterns of Christian perfection; and that Scripture itself 
supplies us with this pattern. Who can deny this? Who is bold enough to say that St. John Baptist, who, I 
suppose, is a Scripture character, is not a pattern-monk; and that Mary, who “sat at our Lord’s feet,” was not a 
pattern-nun? and “Anna too, who served God with fastings and prayers night and day?” Again, what is meant but 
this by St. Paul’s saying, “It is good for a man not to touch a woman?” and, when speaking of the father or 
guardian of a young girl, “He that giveth her in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better?” And what does St. John mean but to praise virginity, when he says of the hundred forty and four 
thousand on Mount Sion, “These are they which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins?” And what 
else did our Lord mean, when He said, “There be eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it?” 

He ought to know his logic better: I have said that “monks and nuns find their pattern in Scripture:” he adds, 
Therefore I hold all Christians are monks and nuns. 

This is Blot one. 

Now then for Blot two. 

“Monks and nuns the only perfect Christians ... what more?”—p. 9. 

A second fault in logic. I said no more than that monks and nuns were perfect Christians: he adds, Therefore 
“monks and nuns are the only perfect Christians.” Monks and nuns are not the only perfect Christians; I never 
thought so or said so, now or at any other time. 

P. 42. “In the Sermon ... monks and nuns are spoken of as the only true Bible Christians.” This, again, is not the 
case. What I said is, that “monks and nuns are Bible Christians:” it does not follow, nor did I mean, that “all 


Bible Christians are monks and nuns.” Bad logic again. Blot three. 

2. My Sermon on “Wisdom and Innocence”, Being the 20th of “Sermons on Subjects of the Day” 

This writer says, p. 8, about my Sermon 20, “By the world appears to be signified, especially, the Protestant 
public of these realms.” 

He also asks, p. 14, “Why was it preached? ... to insinuate, that the admiring young gentlemen, who listened to 
him, stood to their fellow-countrymen in the relation of the early Christians to the heathen Romans? Or that 
Queen Victoria’s Government was to the Church of England, what Nero’s or Dioclesian’s was to the Church of 
Rome? it may have been so.” 

May or may not, it wasn’t. He insinuates what not even with his little finger does he attempt to prove. Blot 
four. 

He asserts, p. 9, that I said in the sermon in question, that “Sacramental Confession and the celibacy of the 
clergy are ‘notes’ of the Church.” And, just before, he puts the word “notes” in inverted commas, as if it was 
mine. That is, he garbles. It is not mine. Blot five. 

He says that I “define what I mean by the Church in two ‘notes’ of her character.” I do not define, or dream of 
defining. 

1. He says that I teach that the celibacy of the clergy enters into the definition of the Church. I do no such 
thing; that is the blunt truth. Define the Church by the celibacy of the clergy! why, let him read 1 Tim. iii.; there 
he will find that bishops and deacons are spoken of as married. How, then, could I be the dolt to say or imply 
that the celibacy of the clergy was a part of the definition of the Church? Blot six. 

And again in p. 42, “In the Sermon a celibate clergy is made a note of the Church.” Thus the untruth is 
repeated. Blot seven. 

2. And now for Blot eight. Neither did I say that “Sacramental confession” was “a note of the Church.” Nor is it. 
Nor could I with any cogency have brought this as an argument against the Church of England, for the Church 
of England has retained Confession, nay, Sacramental Confession. No fair man can read the form of Absolution 
in the Anglican Prayer in the Visitation of the Sick, without seeing that that Church does sanction and provide 
for Confession and Absolution. If that form does not contain the profession of a grave sacramental act, words 
have no meaning. The form is almost in the words of the Roman form; and, by the time that this clergyman has 
succeeded in explaining it away, he will have also got skill enough to explain away the Roman form; and if he 
did but handle my words with that latitude with which he interprets his own formularies, he would prove that, 
instead of my being superstitious and frantic, I was the most Protestant of preachers and the most latitudinarian 
of thinkers. It would be charity in him, in his reading of my words, to use some of that power of evasion, of 
which he shows himself such a master in his dealing with his own Prayer Book. Yet he has the assurance at p. 14 
to ask, “Why was the Sermon preached? to insinuate that a Church which had sacramental confession and a 
celibate clergy was the only true Church?” 

“Why?” I will tell the reader, why; and with this view will speak, first of the contents of the Sermon, then of its 
subject, then of its circumstances. 

1. It was one of the last six sermons which I wrote when I was an Anglican. It was one of the five sermons I 
preached in St. Mary’s between Christmas and Easter, 1843, the year when I gave up my living. The MS. of the 
sermon is destroyed; but I believe, and my memory too bears me out, as far as it goes, that the sentence in 
question about celibacy and confession was not preached at all. The volume, in which this sermon is found, was 
published after that I had given up St. Mary’s, when I had no call on me to restrain the expression of anything 
which I might hold: and I state an important fact about it in the advertisement, which this truth-loving writer 
suppresses. Blot nine. 



My words, which stared him in the face, are as follows:—”In preparing [these Sermons] for publication, a few 
words and sentences have in several places been added, which will be found to express more of private or 
personal opinion, than it was expedient to introduce into the instruction delivered in Church to a parochial 
Congregation. Such introduction, however, seems unobjectionable in the case of compositions, which are 
detached from the sacred place and service to which they once belonged, and submitted to the reason and 
judgment of the general reader.” 

This volume of sermons then cannot be criticised at all as preachments; they are essays; essays of a man who, 
at the time of publishing them, was not a preacher. Such passages, as that in question, are just the very ones 
which I added upon my publishing them. I always was on my guard in the pulpit of saying anything which 
looked towards Rome; and therefore all his rhetoric about my “disciples,” “admiring young gentlemen who 
listened to me,” “fanatic and hot-headed young men, who hung upon my every word,” becomes simple rubbish. 

I have more to say on this point. This writer says, p. 14, “I know that men used to suspect Dr. Newman—I have 
been inclined to do so myself—of writing a whole Sermon, not for the sake of the text or of the matter, but for 
the sake of one simple passing hint—one phrase, one epithet.” Can there be a plainer testimony borne to the 
practical character of my sermons at St. Mary’s than this gratuitous insinuation? Many a preacher of Tractarian 
doctrine has been accused of not letting his parishioners alone, and of teasing them with his private theological 
notions. You would gather from the general tone of this writer that that was my way. Every one who was in the 
habit of hearing me, knows that it wasn’t. This writer either knows nothing about it, and then he ought to be 
silent; or he does know, and then he ought to speak the truth. Others spread the same report twenty years ago as 
he does now, and the world believed that my sermons at St. Mary’s were full of red-hot Tractarianism. Then 
strangers came to hear me preach, and were astonished at their own disappointment. I recollect the wife of a 
great prelate from a distance coming to hear me, and then expressing her surprise to find that I preached 
nothing but a plain humdrum sermon. I recollect how, when on the Sunday before Commemoration one year, a 
number of strangers came to hear me, and I preached in my usual way, residents in Oxford, of high position, 
were loud in their satisfaction that on a great occasion, I had made a simple failure, for after all there was 
nothing in the sermon to hear. Well, but they were not going to let me off, for all my common-sense view of 
duty. Accordingly, they got up the charitable theory which this writer revives. They said that there was a double 
purpose in those plain addresses of mine, and that my sermons were never so artful as when they seemed 
common-place; that there were sentences which redeemed their apparent simplicity and quietness. So they 
watched during the delivery of a sermon, which to them was too practical to be useful, for the concealed point of 
it, which they could at least imagine, if they could not discover. “Men used to suspect Dr. Newman,” he says, “of 
writing a whole Sermon, not for the sake of the text or of the matter, but for the sake of ... one phrase, one 
epithet, one little barbed arrow, which, as he swept magnificently past on the stream of his calm eloquence, 
seemingly unconscious of all presences, save those unseen, he delivered unheeded,” etc. p. 14. To all appearance, 
he says, I was “unconscious of all presences;” so this kind writer supplies the true interpretation of this 
unconsciousness. He is not able to deny that “the whole Sermon” had the appearance of being “for the sake of 
the text and matter;” therefore he suggests that perhaps it wasn’t. And then he emptily talks of the “magnificent 
sweep of my eloquence,” and my “oratoric power.” Did he forget that the sermon of which he thus speaks can be 
read by others as well as him? Now, the sentences are as short as Aristotle’s, and as grave as Bishop Butler’s. It 
is written almost in the condensed style of Tract 90. Eloquence there is none. I put this down as Blot ten. 

2. And now as to the subject of the sermon. The series of which the volume consists are such sermons as are, 
more or less, exceptions to the rule which I ordinarily observed, as to the subjects which I introduced into the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. They are not purely ethical or doctrinal. They were for the most part caused by 
circumstances of the day or of the time, and they belong to various years. One was written in 1832, two in 1836, 
two in 1838, five in 1840, five in 1841, four in 1842, seven in 1843. Many of them are engaged on one subject, 
viz. in viewing the Church in its relation to the world. By the world was meant, not simply those multitudes 
which were not in the Church, but the existing body of human society, whether in the Church or not, whether 
Catholics, Protestants, Greeks, or Mahometans, theists or idolaters, as being ruled by principles, maxims, and 



instincts of their own, that is, of an unregenerate nature, whatever their supernatural privileges might be, 
greater or less, according to their form of religion. This view of the relation of the Church to the world as taken 
apart from questions of ecclesiastical politics, as they may be called, is often brought out in my sermons. Two 
occur to me at once; No. 3 of my Plain Sermons, which was written in 1829, and No. 15 of my third volume, 
written in 1835. Then, on the other hand, by Church I meant—in common with all writers connected with the 
Tract Movement, whatever their shades of opinion, and with the whole body of English divines, except those of 
the Puritan or Evangelical School—the whole of Christendom, from the apostles’ time till now, whatever their 
later divisions into Latin, Greek, and Anglican. I have explained this view of the subject above at pp. 83-85 of 
this Volume. When then I speak, in the particular sermon before us, of the members, or the rulers, or the action 
of “the Church,” I mean neither the Latin, nor the Greek, nor the English, taken by itself, but of the whole 
Church as one body: of Italy as one with England, of the Saxon or Norman as one with the Caroline Church. This 
was specially the one Church, and the points in which one branch or one period differed from another were not 
and could not be notes of the Church, because notes necessarily belonged to the whole of the Church 
everywhere and always. 

This being my doctrine as to the relation of the Church to the world, I laid down in the sermon three 
principles concerning it, and there left the matter. The first is, that Divine Wisdom had framed for its action, 
laws which man, if left to himself, would have antecedently pronounced to be the worst possible for its success, 
and which in all ages have been called by the world, as they were in the apostles’ days, “foolishness;” that man 
ever relies on physical and material force, and on carnal inducements—as Mahomet with his sword and his 
houris, or indeed almost as that theory of religion, called, since the sermon was written, “muscular 
Christianity;” but that our Lord, on the contrary, has substituted meekness for haughtiness, passiveness for 
violence, and innocence for craft: and that the event has shown the high wisdom of such an economy, for it has 
brought to light a set of natural laws, unknown before, by which the seeming paradox that weakness should be 
stronger than might, and simplicity than worldly policy, is readily explained. 

Secondly, I said that men of the world, judging by the event, and not recognizing the secret causes of the 
success, viz. a higher order of natural laws—natural, though their source and action were supernatural, (for “the 
meek inherit the earth,” by means of a meekness which comes from above)—these men, I say, concluded, that 
the success which they witnessed must arise from some evil secret which the world had not mastered—by 
means of magic, as they said in the first ages, by cunning as they say now. And accordingly they thought that the 
humility and inoffensiveness of Christians, or of Churchmen, was a mere pretence and blind to cover the real 
causes of that success, which Christians could explain and would not; and that they were simply hypocrites. 

Thirdly, I suggested that shrewd ecclesiastics, who knew very well that there was neither magic nor craft in 
the matter, and, from their intimate acquaintance with what actually went on within the Church, discerned what 
were the real causes of its success, were of course under the temptation of substituting reason for conscience, 
and, instead of simply obeying the command, were led to do good that good might come, that is, to act in order 
to their success, and not from a motive of faith. Some, I said, did yield to the temptation more or less, and their 
motives became mixed; and in this way the world in a more subtle shape has got into the Church; and hence it 
has come to pass, that, looking at its history from first to last, we cannot possibly draw the line between good 
and evil there, and say either that everything is to be defended, or some things to be condemned. I expressed the 
difficulty, which I supposed to be inherent in the Church, in the following words. I said, “Priestcraft has ever 
been considered the badge, and its imputation is a kind of Note of the Church; and in part indeed truly, because 
the presence of powerful enemies, and the sense of their own weakness, has sometimes tempted Christians to 
the abuse, instead of the use of Christian wisdom, to be wise without being harmless; but partly, nay, for the 
most part, not truly, but slanderously, and merely because the world called their wisdom craft, when it was 
found to be a match for its own numbers and power.” This passage he has partly garbled, partly omitted. Blot 
eleven. 

Such is the substance of the sermon: and as to the main drift of it, it was this; that I was, there and elsewhere, 
scrutinising the course of the Church as a whole, as if philosophically, as an historical phenomenon, and 
observing the laws on which it was conducted. Hence the sermon, or essay as it more truly is, is written in a dry 



and unimpassioned way: it shows as little of human warmth of feeling, I repeat, as a sermon of Bishop Butler’s. 
Yet, under that calm exterior there was a deep and keen sensitiveness, as I shall now proceed to show. 

3. If I mistake not, it was written with a secret thought about myself. Every one preaches according to his frame 
of mind, at the time of preaching. One heaviness especially oppressed me at that season, which this writer, 
twenty years afterwards, has set himself with a good will to renew: it arose from the sense of the base calumnies 
which were thrown upon me on all sides. In this trouble of mind I gained, while I reviewed the history of the 
Church, at once an argument and a consolation. My argument was this: if I, who knew my own innocence, was 
so blackened by party prejudice, perhaps those high rulers and those servants of the Church, in the many ages 
which intervened between the early Nicene times and the present, who were laden with such grievous 
accusations, were innocent also; and this reflection served to make me tender towards those great names of the 
past, to whom weaknesses or crimes were imputed, and reconciled me to difficulties in ecclesiastical 
proceedings, which there were no means now of properly explaining. And the sympathy thus excited for them, 
reacted on myself, and I found comfort in being able to put myself under the shadow of those who had suffered 
as I was suffering, and who seemed to promise me their recompense, since I had a fellowship in their trial. In a 
letter to my bishop at the time of Tract 90, part of which I have quoted, I said that I had ever tried to “keep 
innocency;” and now two years had passed since then, and men were louder and louder in heaping on me the 
very charges, which this writer repeats out of my sermon, of “fraud and cunning,” “craftiness and deceitfulness,” 
“double-dealing,” “priestcraft,” of being “mysterious, dark, subtle, designing,” when I was all the time conscious 
to myself, in my degree, and after my measure, of “sobriety, self-restraint, and control of word and feeling.” I 
had had experience how my past success had been imputed to “secret management;” and how, when I had 
shown surprise at that success, that surprise again was imputed to “deceit;” and how my honest heartfelt 
submission to authority had been called, as it was called in a colonial bishop’s charge, “mystic humility;” and 
how my silence was called an “hypocrisy;” and my faithfulness to my clerical engagements a secret 
correspondence with the enemy. And I found a way of destroying my sensitiveness about these things which 
jarred upon my sense of justice, and otherwise would have been too much for me, by the contemplation of a 
large law of the Divine Dispensation, and found myself more and more able to bear in my own person a present 
trial, of which in my past writings I had expressed an anticipation. 

For thus feeling and thus speaking this writer has the charitableness and the decency to call me “Mawworm.” 
“I found him telling Christians,” he says, “that they will always seem ‘artificial,’ and ‘wanting in openness and 
manliness;’ that they will always be ‘a mystery’ to the world; and that the world will always think them rogues; 
and bidding them glory in what the world (that is, the rest of their fellow-countrymen) disown, and say with 
Mawworm, ‘I like to be despised.’ ... How was I to know that the preacher ... was utterly blind to the broad 
meaning and the plain practical result of a sermon like this delivered before fanatic and hot-headed young men, 
who hung upon his every word?”—p. 17. Hot-headed young men! why, man, you are writing a romance. You 
think the scene is Alexandria or the Spanish main, where you may let your imagination play revel to the extent 
of inveracity. It is good luck for me that the scene of my labours was not at Moscow or Damascus. Then I might 
be one of your ecclesiastical saints, of which I sometimes hear in conversation, but with whom, I am glad to say, 
I have no personal acquaintance. Then you might ascribe to me a more deadly craft than mere quibbling and 
lying; in Spain I should have been an Inquisitor, with my rack in the background; I should have had a concealed 
dagger in Sicily; at Venice I should have brewed poison; in Turkey I should have been the Sheik-el-Islam with 
my bowstring; in Khorassan I should have been a veiled prophet. “Fanatic young men!” Why he is writing out 
the list of a dramatis Personae; “guards, conspirators, populace,” and the like. He thinks I was ever moving 
about with a train of Capulets at my heels. “Hot-headed fanatics, who hung on my every word!” If he had taken 
to write a history, and not a play, he would have easily found out, as I have said, that from 1841 I had severed 
myself from the younger generation of Oxford, that Dr. Pusey and I had then closed our theological meetings at 
his house, that I had brought my own weekly evening parties to an end, that I preached only by fits and starts at 
St. Mary’s, so that the attendance of young men was broken up, that in those very weeks from Christmas till 
over Easter, during which this sermon was preached, I was but five times in the pulpit there. He would have 



known that it was written at a time when I was shunned rather than sought, when I had great sacrifices in 
anticipation, when I was thinking much of myself; that I was ruthlessly tearing myself away from my own 
followers, and that, in the musings of that sermon, I was at the very utmost only delivering a testimony in my 
behalf for time to come, not sowing my rhetoric broadcast for the chance of present sympathy. Blot twelve. 

I proceed: he says at p. 15, “I found him actually using of such [prelates], (and, as I thought, of himself and his 
party likewise), the words ‘They yield outwardly; to assent inwardly were to betray the faith. Yet they are called 
deceitful and double-dealing, because they do as much as they can, not more than they may.’” This too is a proof 
of my duplicity! Let this writer go with some one else, just a little further than he has gone with me; and let him 
get into a court of law for libel; and let him be convicted; and let him still fancy that his libel, though a libel, was 
true, and let us then see whether he will not in such a case “yield outwardly,” without assenting internally; and 
then again whether we should please him, if we called him “deceitful and double-dealing,” because “he did as 
much as he could, not more than he ought to do.” But Tract 90 will supply a real illustration of what I meant. I 
yielded to the bishops in outward act, viz. in not defending the Tract, and in closing the series; but, not only did I 
not assent inwardly to any condemnation of it, but I opposed myself to the proposition of a condemnation on 
the part of authority. Yet I was then by the public called “deceitful and double-dealing,” as this writer calls me 
now, “because I did as much as I felt I could do, and not more than I felt I could honestly do.” Many were the 
publications of the day and the private letters which accused me of shuffling, because I closed the series of 
tracts, yet kept the tracts on sale, as if I ought to comply not only with what my bishop asked, but with what he 
did not ask, and perhaps did not wish. However, such teaching, according to this writer, was likely to make 
young men suspect that truth was not a virtue for its own sake, but only for the sake of “the spread of Catholic 
opinions,” and the “salvation of their own souls;” and that “cunning was the weapon which heaven had allowed 
to them to defend themselves against the persecuting Protestant public.”—p. 16. Blot thirteen. 

And now I draw attention to another point. He says at p. 15, “How was I to know that the preacher ... did not 
foresee, that [fanatic and hot-headed young men] would think that they obeyed him, by becoming affected, 
artificial, sly, shifty, ready for concealments and equivocations?” “How should he know!” What! I suppose that 
we are to think every man a knave till he is proved not to be such. Know! had he no friend to tell him whether I 
was “affected” or “artificial” myself? Could he not have done better than impute equivocation to me, at a time 
when I was in no sense answerable for the amphibologia of the Roman casuists? Has he a single fact which 
belongs to me personally or by profession to couple my name with equivocation in 1843? “How should he know” 
that I was not sly, smooth, artificial, non-natural! he should know by that common manly frankness, if he had it, 
by which we put confidence in others, till they are proved to have forfeited it; he should know it by my own 
words in that very sermon, in which I say it is best to be natural, and that reserve is at best but an unpleasant 
necessity. I say, “I do not deny that there is something very engaging in a frank and unpretending manner; some 
persons have it more than others; in some persons it is a great grace. But it must be recollected that I am 
speaking of times of persecution and oppression to Christians, such as the text foretells; and then surely 
frankness will become nothing else than indignation at the oppressor, and vehement speech, if it is permitted. 
Accordingly, as persons have deep feelings, so they will find the necessity of self-control, lest they should say 
what they ought not.” He omits these words. I call, then, this base insinuation that I taught equivocation, Blot 
the fourteenth. 

Lastly, he sums up thus: “If [Dr. Newman] would ... persist (as in this Sermon) in dealing with matters dark, 
offensive, doubtful, sometimes actually forbidden, at least according to the notions of the great majority of 
English Churchmen; if he would always do so in a tentative, paltering way, seldom or never letting the world 
know how much he believed, how far he intended to go; if, in a word, his method of teaching was a suspicious 
one, what wonder if the minds of men were filled with suspicions of him?”—p. 17. 

Now first he is speaking of my sermons; where, then, is his proof that in my sermons I dealt in matters dark, 
offensive, doubtful, actually forbidden? he has said nothing in proof that I have not been able flatly to deny. 

“Forbidden according to the notions of the great majority of English Churchmen.” I should like to know what 



opinions, beyond those which relate to the Creed, are held by the “majority of English Churchmen:”—are his 
own? is it not perfectly well known, that “the great majority” think of him and his views with a feeling which I 
will not describe, because it is not necessary for my argument? So far is certain, that he has not the majority 
with him. 

“In a tentative, paltering way.” The word “paltering” I reject, as vague; as to “tentative,” he must show that I 
was tentative in my sermons; and he has eight volumes to look through. As to the ninth, my University 
sermons, of course I was “tentative;” but not because “I would seldom or never let the world know how much I 
believed, or how far I intended to go;” but because in deep subjects, which had not been fully investigated, I said 
as much as I believed, and about as far as I saw I could go; and a man cannot do more; and I account no man to 
be a philosopher who attempts to do more. How long am I to have the office of merely negativing assertions 
which are but supported by former assertions, in which John is ever helping Tom, and the elephant stands upon 
the tortoise? This is Blot fifteen. 

3. The Anglican Church 

This writer says:—”If there is, as there is, a strong distrust of certain Catholics, it is restricted to the 
proselytizing priests among them; and especially to those, who, like Dr. Newman, have turned round upon their 
mother Church (I had almost said their mother country), with contumely and slander.”—p. 18. 

No one has a right to make a charge, without at least an attempt to prove what he says; but this writer is 
consistent with himself. From the time that he first spoke of me in the magazine, when has he ever even 
professed to give evidence of any sort for any one of his charges, from his own sense of propriety, and without 
being challenged on the point? After the sentence which I have been quoting, and another like it, he coolly 
passes on to Tract 90! Blot sixteen ; but I shall dwell on it awhile, for its own sake. 

Now I have been bringing out my mind in this volume on every subject which has come before me; and 
therefore I am bound to state plainly what I feel and have felt, since I was a Catholic, about the Anglican 
Church. I said, in a former page, that, on my conversion, I was not conscious of any change in me of thought or 
feeling, as regards matters of doctrine; this, however, was not the case as regards some matters of fact, and, 
unwilling as I am to give offence to religious Anglicans, I am bound to confess that I felt a great change in my 
view of the Church of England. I cannot tell how soon there came on me—but very soon—an extreme 
astonishment that I had ever imagined it to be a portion of the Catholic Church. For the first time, I looked at it 
from without, and (as I should myself say) saw it as it was. Forthwith I could not get myself to see in it anything 
else, than what I had so long fearfully suspected, from as far back as 1836—a mere national institution. As if my 
eyes were suddenly opened, so I saw it—spontaneously, apart from any definite act of reason or any argument; 
and so I have seen it ever since. I suppose, the main cause of this lay in the contrast which was presented to me 
by the Catholic Church. Then I recognised at once a reality which was quite a new thing with me. Then I was 
sensible that I was not making for myself a Church by an effort of thought; I needed not to make an act of faith 
in her; I had not painfully to force myself into a position, but my mind fell back upon itself in relaxation and in 
peace, and I gazed at her almost passively as a great objective fact. I looked at her;—at her rites, her ceremonial, 
and her precepts; and I said, “This is a religion;” and then, when I looked back upon the poor Anglican Church, 
for which I had laboured so hard, and upon all that appertained to it, and thought of our various attempts to 
dress it up doctrinally and esthetically, it seemed to me to be the veriest of nonentities. Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity! How can I make a record of what passed within me, without seeming to be satirical? But I speak plain, 
serious words. As people call me credulous for acknowledging Catholic claims, so they call me satirical for 
disowning Anglican pretensions; to them it is credulity, to them it is satire; but it is not so in me. What they 
think exaggeration, I think truth. I am not speaking of the Anglican Church in any disdain, though to them I 
seem contemptuous. To them of course it is “Aut Caesar aut nullus,” but not to me. It may be a great creation, 
though it be not divine, and this is how I judge of it. Men, who abjure the divine right of kings, would be very 
indignant, if on that account they were considered disloyal. And so I recognise in the Anglican Church a time- 
honoured institution, of noble historical memories, a monument of ancient wisdom, a momentous arm of 



political strength, a great national organ, a source of vast popular advantage, and, to a certain point, a witness 
and teacher of religious truth. I do not think that, if what I have written about it since I have been a Catholic, be 
equitably considered as a whole, I shall be found to have taken any other view than this; but that it is something 
sacred, that it is an oracle of revealed doctrine, that it can claim a share in St. Ignatius or St. Cyprian, that it can 
take the rank, contest the teaching, and stop the path of the Church of St. Peter, that it can call itself “the Bride 
of the Lamb,” this is the view of it which simply disappeared from my mind on my conversion, and which it 
would be almost a miracle to reproduce. “I went by, and lo! it was gone; I sought it, but its place could no where 
be found;” and nothing can bring it back to me. And, as to its possession of an episcopal succession from the 
time of the apostles, well, it may have it, and, if the holy see ever so decided, I will believe it, as being the 
decision of a higher judgment than my own; but, for myself, I must have St. Philip’s gift, who saw the sacerdotal 
character on the forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can by my own wit acquiesce in it, for antiquarian 
arguments are altogether unequal to the urgency of visible facts. Why is it that I must pain dear friends by 
saying so, and kindle a sort of resentment against me in the kindest of hearts? but I must, though to do it be not 
only a grief to me, but most impolitic at the moment. Anyhow, this is my mind; and, if to have it, if to have 
betrayed it, before now, involuntarily by my words or my deeds, if on a fitting occasion, as now, to have avowed 
it, if all this be a proof of the justice of the charge brought against me of having “turned round upon my Mother- 
Church with contumely and slander,” in this sense, but in no other sense, do I plead guilty to it without a word 
in extenuation. 

In no other sense surely; the Church of England has been the instrument of Providence in conferring great 
benefits on me; had I been born in Dissent, perhaps I should never have been baptised; had I been born an 
English Presbyterian, perhaps I should never have known our Lord’s divinity; had I not come to Oxford, perhaps 
I never should have heard of the visible Church, or of Tradition, or other Catholic doctrines. And as I have 
received so much good from the Anglican Establishment itself, can I have the heart, or rather the want of 
charity, considering that it does for so many others, what it has done for me, to wish to see it overthrown? I 
have no such wish while it is what it is, and while we are so small a body. Not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the many congregations to which it ministers, I will do nothing against it. While Catholics are so weak in 
England, it is doing our work; and, though it does us harm in a measure, at present the balance is in our favour. 
What our duty would be at another time and in other circumstances, supposing, for instance, the Establishment 
lost its dogmatic faith, or at least did not preach it, is another matter altogether. In secular history we read of 
hostile nations having long truces, and renewing them from time to time, and that seems to be the position the 
Catholic Church may fairly take up at present in relation to the Anglican Establishment. 

Doubtless the National Church has hitherto been a serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors, more 
fundamental than its own. How long this will last in the years now before us, it is impossible to say, for the 
nation drags down its Church to its own level; but still the National Church has the same sort of influence over 
the nation that a periodical has upon the party which it represents, and my own idea of a Catholic’s fitting 
attitude towards the National Church in this its supreme hour, is that of assisting and sustaining it, if it be in 
our power, in the interest of dogmatic truth. I should wish to avoid everything, except under the direct call of 
duty, which went to weaken its hold upon the public mind, or to unsettle its establishment, or to embarrass and 
lessen its maintenance of those great Christian and Catholic principles and doctrines which it has up to this 
time successfully preached. 

I say, “except under the call of duty;” and this exception, I am obliged to admit, is not a slight one; it is one 
which necessarily places a bar to any closer relation between it and ourselves, than that of an armed truce. For, 
in the first place, it stands to reason that even a volume, such as this has been, exerts an influence adverse to the 
Establishment—at least in the case of many minds; and this I cannot avoid, though I have sincerely attempted to 
keep as wide of controversy in the course of it, as ever I could. And next I cannot deny, what must be ever a very 
sore point with Anglicans, that, if any Anglican comes to me after careful thought and prayer, and with 
deliberate purpose, and says, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, and that your Church and yours alone is it, 
and I demand admittance into it,” it would be the greatest of sins in me to reject such a man, as being a distinct 
contravention of our Lord’s maxim, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 



I have written three volumes which may be considered controversial; Loss and Gain in 1847; Lectures on 
Difficulties felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic Church in 1850; and Lectures on the present Position 
of Catholics in England in 1851. And though I have neither time nor need to go into the matter minutely, a few 
words will suffice for some general account of what has been my object and my tone in these works severally. 

Of these three, the Lectures on the “Position of Catholics” have nothing to do with the Church of England, as 
such; they are directed against the Protestant or Ultra-Protestant tradition on the subject of Catholicism since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, in which parties indeed in the Church of England have largely participated, but 
which cannot be confused with Anglican teaching itself. Much less can that tradition be confused with the 
doctrine of the Laudian or of the Tractarian School. I owe nothing to Protestantism; and I spoke against it even 
when I was an Anglican, as well as in these Catholic lectures. If I spoke in them against the Church Established, 
it was because, and so far as, at the time when they were delivered the Establishment took a violent part against 
the Catholic Church, on the basis of the Protestant tradition. Moreover, I had never as an Anglican been a lover 
of the actual Establishment; Hurrell Froude’s Remains, in which it is called an “incubus” and “Upas Tree,” will 
stand in evidence, as for him, so for me; for I was one of the editors. What I said even as an Anglican, it is not 
strange that I said when I was not. Indeed I have been milder in my thoughts of the Establishment ever since I 
have been a Catholic than before, and for an obvious reason:—when I was an Anglican, I viewed it as repressing 
a higher doctrine than its own; and now I view it as keeping out a lower and more dangerous. 

Then as to my Lectures on Anglican Difficulties. Neither were these formally directed against the National 
Church. They were addressed to the “Children of the Movement of 1833,” to impress upon them, that, whatever 
was the case with others, their duty at least was to become Catholics, since Catholicism was the real scope and 
issue of that Movement. “There is but one thing,” I say, “that forces me to speak.... It will be a miserable thing 
for you and for me, if I have been instrumental in bringing you but halfway, if I have co-operated in removing 
your invincible ignorance, but am able to do no more.”—p. 5. Such being the drift of the volume, the reasoning 
directed against the Church of England goes no further than this, that it had no claims whatever on such of its 
members as were proceeding onwards with the Movement into the Catholic Church. 

Lastly, as to Loss and Gain: it is the story, simply ideal, of the conversion of an Oxford man. Its drift is to 
show how little there is in Anglicanism to satisfy and retain a young and earnest heart. In this tale, all the best 
characters are sober Church-of-England people. No Tractarians proper are introduced: and this is noted in the 
advertisement: “No proper representative is intended in this tale, of the religious opinions, which had lately so 
much influence in the University of Oxford.” There could not be such in the tale, without the introduction of 
friends, which was impossible in its very notion. But, since the scene was to be laid during the very years, and at 
the head-quarters, of Tractarianism, some expedient was necessary in order to meet what was a great difficulty. 
My expedient was the introduction of what may be called Tractarians improper ; and I took them the more 
readily, because, though I knew that such there were, I knew none of them personally. I mean such men as I 
used to consider of “the gilt-gingerbread school,” from whom I expected little good, persons whose religion lay 
in ritualism or architecture, and who “played at Popery” or at Anglicanism. I repeat I knew no such men, 
because it is one thing to desire fine churches and ceremonies (which of course I did myself), and quite another 
thing to desire these and nothing else; but at that day there was in some quarters, though not in those where I 
had influence, a strong movement in the esthetic direction. Doubtless I went too far in my apprehension of such 
a movement: for one of the best, and most devoted and hard-working priests I ever knew was the late Father 
Hutchison, of the London Oratory, and I believe it was architecture that directed his thoughts towards the 
Catholic Church. However, I had in my mind an external religion which was inordinate; and, as the men who 
were considered instances of it, were personally unknown to me, even by name, I introduced them, under 
imaginary representatives, in Loss and Gain, and that, in order to get clear of Tractarians proper; and of the 
three men, whom I have introduced, the Anglican is the best. In like manner I introduced two “gilt-gingerbread” 
young ladies, who were ideal, absolutely, utterly, without a shred of concrete existence about them; and I 
introduced them with the remark that they were “really kind charitable persons,” and “by no means put forth as 
a type of a class,” that “among such persons were to be found the gentlest spirits and the tenderest hearts,” and 
that “these sisters had open hands, if they had not wise heads,” but that “they did not know much of matters 



ecclesiastical, and they knew less of themselves.” 

It has been said, indeed, I know not to what extent, that I introduced my friends or partisans into the tale; this 
is utterly untrue. Only two cases of this misconception have come to my knowledge, and I at once denied each of 
them outright; and I take this opportunity of denying generally the truth of all other similar charges. No friend 
of mine, no one connected in any way with the Movement, entered into the composition of any one of the 
characters. Indeed, putting aside the two instances which have been distinctly brought before me, I have not 
even any sort of suspicion who the persons are, whom I am thus accused of introducing. 

Next, this writer goes on to speak of Tract 90; a subject of which I have treated at great length in a former 
passage of this narrative, and, in consequence, need not take up again now. 

4. Series of Lives of the English Saints 

I have given the history of this publication above at pp. 195-196. It was to have consisted of almost 300 Lives, 
and I was to have been the editor. It was brought to an end, before it was well begun, by the act of friends who 
were frightened at the first Life printed, the Life of St. Stephen Harding. Thus I was not responsible except for 
the first two numbers; and the advertisements distinctly declared this. I had just the same responsibility about 
the other Lives, that my assailant had, and not a bit more. However, it answers his purpose to consider me 
responsible. 

Next, I observe, that his delusion about “hot-headed fanatic young men” continues: here again I figure with 
my strolling company. “They said,” he observes, “what they believed; at least, what they had been taught to 
believe that they ought to believe. And who had taught them? Dr. Newman can best answer that question,” p. 
20. Well, I will do what I can to solve the mystery. 

Now as to the juvenile writers in the proposed series. One was my friend Mr. Bowden, who in 1843 was a man 
of 46 years old; he was to have written St. Boniface. Another was Mr. Johnson, a man of 42; he was to have 
written St. Aldelm. Another was the author of St. Augustine: let us hear something about him from this writer:— 

“Dr. Newman,” he says, “might have said to the Author of the Life of St. Augustine, when he found him, in the 
heat and haste of youthful fanaticism, outraging historic truth and the law of evidence, ‘This must not be.’”—p. 
20. 

Good. This juvenile was past 40—well, say 39. Blot seventeen. “This must not be.” This is what I ought to have 
said, it seems! And then, you see, I have not the talent, and never had, of some people, for lecturing my equals, 
much less men twenty years older than myself. 

But again, the author of St. Augustine’s Life distinctly says in his advertisement, “No one but himself is 
responsible for the way in which these materials have been used.” Blot eighteen. 

Thirty-three Lives were actually published. Out of the whole number this writer notices three. Of these one is 
“charming;” therefore I am not to have the benefit of it. Another “outrages historic truth and the law of 
evidence;” therefore “it was notoriously sanctioned by Dr. Newman.” And the third was “one of the most 
offensive,” and Dr. Newman must have formally connected himself with it in “a moment of amiable 
weakness.”—p. 22. What even-handed justice is here! Blot nineteen. 

But to return to the juvenile author of St. Augustine :—”1 found,” says this writer, “the Life of St. Augustine 
saying, that, though the pretended visit of St. Peter to England wanted historic evidence, ‘yet it has undoubtedly 
been received as a. pious opinion by the Church at large, as we learn from the often-quoted words of St. Innocent 
I. (who wrote A.D. 416) that St. Peter was instrumental in the conversion of the West generally.’”—p. 21. He 
brings this passage against me (with which, however, I have nothing more to do than he has) as a great 
misdemeanour; but let us see what his criticism is worth. “And this sort of argument,” continues the passage, 
“though it ought to be kept quite distinct from documentary and historic proof, will not be without its effect on 
devout minds,” etc. I should have thought this a very sober doctrine, viz. that we must not confuse together two 



things quite distinct from each other, criticism and devotion, so proof and opinion—that a devout mind will hold 
opinions which it cannot demonstrate by “historic proof.” What, I ask, is the harm of saying this? Is this my 
assailant’s definition of opinion, “a thing which can be proved?” I cannot answer for him, but I can answer for 
men in general. Let him read Sir David Brewster’s “More Worlds than One;”—this principle, which is so 
shocking to my assailant, is precisely the argument of Sir David’s book; he tells us that the plurality of worlds 
cannot be proved, but will be received by religious men. He asks, p. 229, “If the stars are not suns, for what 
conceivable purpose were they created?” and then he lays down dogmatically, p. 254, “There is no opinion, out 
of the region of pure demonstration, more universally cherished than the doctrine of the Plurality of worlds.” 
And in his title-page he styles this “opinion” “the creed of the philosopher and the hope of the Christian.” If 
Brewster may bring devotion into astronomy, why may not my friend bring it into history? and that the more, 
when he actually declares that it ought to be kept quite distinct from history, and by no means assumes that he 
is an historian because he is a hagiographer; whereas, somehow or other, Sir David does seem to me to show a 
zeal greater than becomes a savant, and to assume that he himself is a theologian because he is an astronomer. 
This writer owes Sir David as well as me an apology. Blot twenty. 

He ought to wish his original charge against me in the magazine dead and buried; but he has the good sense and 
good taste to revive it again and again. This is one of the places which he has chosen for it. Let him then, just for 
a change, substitute Sir David Brewster for me in his sentence; Sir David has quite as much right to the 
compliment as I have, as far as this Life of St. Augustine is concerned. Then he will be saying, that, because Sir 
David teaches that the belief in more worlds than one is a pious opinion, and not a demonstrated fact, he “does 
not care for truth for its own sake, or teach men to regard it as a virtue,” p. 21. Blot twenty-one. 

However, he goes on to give in this same page one other evidence of my disregard of truth. The author of St. 
Augustine’s Life also asks the following question: “On what evidence do we put faith in the existence of St. 
George, the patron of England? Upon such, assuredly, as an acute critic or skillful pleader might easily scatter to 
the winds; the belief of prejudiced or credulous witnesses, the unwritten record of empty pageants and bauble 
decorations. On the side of scepticism might be exhibited a powerful array of suspicious legends and exploded 
acts. Yet, after all, what Catholic is there but would count it a profaneness to question the existence of St. 
George?” On which my assailant observes, “When I found Dr. Newman allowing his disciples ... in page after 
page, in Life after Life, to talk nonsense of this kind which is not only sheer Popery, but saps the very 
foundation of historic truth, was it so wonderful that I conceived him to have taught and thought like them?” p. 
22, that is, to have taught lying. 

Well and good; here again take a parallel; not St. George, but Lycurgus. 

Mr. Grote says: “Plutarch begins his biography of Lycurgus with the following ominous words: ‘Concerning 
the lawgiver Lycurgus, we can assert absolutely nothing, which is not controverted. There are different stories in 
respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode of proceeding, political as well as legislative: least of 
all is the time in which he lived agreed on.’ And this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatisfactory 
nature of the accounts which we read, not only in Plutarch himself, but in those other authors, out of whom we 
are obliged to make up our idea of the memorable Lycurgian system.”—Greece, vol. ii. p 455. But Bishop 
Thirlwall says, “Experience proves that scarcely any amount of variation, as to the time or circumstances of a 
fact, in the authors who record it, can be a sufficient ground for doubting its reality.”—Greece, vol. i. p. 332. 

Accordingly, my assailant is virtually saying of the latter of these two historians, “When I found the Bishop of 
St. David’s talking nonsense of this kind, which saps the very foundation of historic truth,” was it “hasty or far¬ 
fetched” to conclude “that he did not care for truth for its own sake, or teach his disciples to regard it as a 
virtue?” p. 21. Nay, further, the Author of St. Angustine is no more a disciple of mine, than the Bishop of St. 
David’s is of my assailant’s, and therefore the parallel will be more exact if I accuse this professor of history of 
teaching Dr. Thirlwall not to care for truth, as a virtue, for its own sake. Blot twenty-two. 

It is hard on me to have this dull, profitless work. But I have pledged myself;—so now for St. Walburga. 



Now will it be believed that this writer suppresses the fact that the miracles of St. Walburga are treated by the 
author of her Life as mythical? yet that is the tone of the whole composition. This writer can notice it in the Life 
of St. Neot, the first of the three Lives which he criticises; these are his words: “Some of them, the writers, for 
instance, of Volume 4, which contains, among others, a charming life of St. Neot, treat the stories openly as 
legends and myths, and tell them as they stand, without asking the reader, or themselves, to believe them 
altogether. The method is harmless enough, if the legends had stood alone; but dangerous enough, when they 
stand side by side with stories told in earnest, like that of St. Walburga.”—p. 22. 

Now, first, that the miraculous stories are treated, in the Life of St. Walburga, as legends and myths. 
Throughout, the miracles and extraordinary occurrences are spoken of as “said” or “reported;” and the 
suggestion is made that, even though they occurred, they might have been after all natural. Thus, in one of the 
very passages which my assailant quotes, the author says, “Illuminated men feel the privileges of Christianity, 
and to them the evil influence of Satanic power is horribly discernible, like the Egyptian darkness which could 
be felt; and the only way to express their keen perception of it is to say, that they see upon the countenances of 
the slaves of sin, the marks, and lineaments, and stamp of the evil one; and [that] they smell with their nostrils 
the horrible fumes that arise from their vices and uncleansed heart,” etc. p.78. This introduces St. Sturme and 
the gambolling Germans; what does it mean but that “the intolerable scent” was nothing physical, or strictly 
miraculous, but the horror, parallel to physical distress, with which the saint was affected, from his knowledge 
of the state of their souls? My assailant is a lucky man, if mental pain has never come upon him with a 
substance and a volume, as forcible as if it were bodily. 

And so in like manner, the author of the Life says, as this writer actually has quoted him, “a story was told 
and believed,” p. 94. “One evening, says her history,” p. 87. “Another incident is thus related,” p. 88. 
“Immediately, says Wulfhard,” p. 91. “A vast number of other cases are recorded,” p. 92. And there is a distinct 
intimation that they may be myths, in a passage which this assailant himself quotes, “All these have the 
character of a gentle mother correcting the idleness and faults of careless and thoughtless children with 
tenderness.”—p. 95 .1 think the criticism which he makes upon this Life is one of the most wanton passages in 
his pamphlet. The Life is beautifully written, full of poetry, and, as I have said, bears on its very surface the 
profession of a legendary and mythical character. Blot twenty-three. 

In saying all this, I have no intention whatever of implying that miracles did not illustrate the Life of St. 
Walburga; but neither the author nor I have bound ourselves to the belief of certain instances in particular. My 
assailant, in the passage which I just now quoted from him, made some distinction, which was apparently 
intended to save St. Neot, while it condemned St. Walburga. He said that legends are “dangerous enough, when 
they stand side by side with stories told in earnest like St. Walburga.” He will find he has here Dr. Milman 
against him, as he has already had Sir David Brewster, and the Bishop of St. David’s. He accuses me of having 
“outraged historic truth and the law of evidence,” because friends of mine have considered that, though opinions 
need not be convictions, nevertheless that legends may be connected with history: now, on the contrary, let us 
hear the Dean of St. Paul’s:— 

“History, to be true, must condescend to speak the language of legend; the belief of the times is part of the 
record of the times; and, though there may occur what may baffle its more calm and searching philosophy, it 
must not disdain that which was the primal, almost universal, motive of human life.”—Latin. Christ., vol. i. p. 
388. Dr. Milman’s decision justifies me in putting this down as Blot twenty-four. 

However, there is one miraculous account for which this writer makes me directly answerable, and with reason; 
and with it I shall conclude my reply to his criticisms on the “Lives of the English Saints.” It is the medicinal oil 
which flows from the relics of St. Walburga. 

Now, as I shall have occasion to remark under my next head, these two questions among others occur, in 
judging of a miraculous story; viz. whether the matter of it is extravagant, and whether it is a fact. And first, it is 
plain there is nothing extravagant in this report of the relics having a supernatural virtue; and for this reason, 
because there are such instances in Scripture, and Scripture cannot be extravagant. For instance, a man was 



restored to life by touching the relics of the prophet Eliseus. The sacred text runs thus:—’’And Elisha died, and 
they buried him. And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the year. And it came to 
pass, as they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of men; and they cast the man into the 
sepulchre of Elisha. And, when the man was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood 
upon his feet.” Again, in the case of an inanimate substance, which had touched a living saint: “And God 
wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul; so that from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs 
or aprons, and the diseases departed from them.” And again in the case of a pool: “An angel went down at a 
certain season into the pool, and troubled the water; whosoever then first, after the troubling of the water, 
stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he had.” 2 Kings [4 Kings] xiii. 20, 21. Acts xix. 11,12. John v. 

4. Therefore there is nothing extravagant in the character of the miracle. 

The main question then (I do not say the only remaining question, but the main question) is the matter of 
fact:—is there an oil flowing from St. Walburga’s tomb, which is medicinal? To this question I confined myself 
in the Preface to the volume. Of the accounts of medieval miracles, I said that there was no extravagance in 
their general character, but I could not affirm that there was always evidence for them. I could not simply 
accept them as facts, but I could not reject them in their nature; they might be true, for they were not 
impossible: but they were not proved to be true, because there was not trustworthy testimony. However, as to 
St. Walburga, I made one exception, the fact of the medicinal oil, since for that miracle there was distinct and 
successive testimony. And then I went on to give a chain of witnesses. It was my duty to state what those 
witnesses said in their very words; and I did so; they were in Latin, and I gave them in Latin. One of them 
speaks of the “sacrum oleum” flowing “de membris ejus virgineis, maxime tamen pectoralibus;” and I so printed 
it;—if I had left it out, this sweet-tempered writer would have accused me of an “economy.” I gave the 
testimonies in full, tracing them from the saint’s death. I said, “She is one of the principal Saints of her age and 
country.” Then I quoted Basnage, a Protestant, who says, “Six writers are extant, who have employed themselves 
in relating the deeds or miracles of Walburga.” Then I said that her “renown was not the mere natural growth of 
ages, but begins with the very century of the Saint’s death.” Then I observed that only two miracles seem to have 
been “distinctly reported of her as occurring in her lifetime; and they were handed down apparently by 
tradition.” Also, that they are said to have commenced about A.D. 777. Then I spoke of the medicinal oil as 
having testimony to it in 893, in 1306, after 1450, in 1615, and in 1620. Also, I said that Mabillon seems not to 
have believed some of her miracles; and that the earliest witness had got into trouble with his bishop. And so I 
left it, as a question to be decided by evidence, not deciding anything myself. 

What was the harm of all this? but my critic has muddled it together in a most extraordinary manner, and I 
am far from sure that he knows himself the definite categorical charge which he intends it to convey against me. 
One of his remarks is, “What has become of the holy oil for the last 240 years, Dr. Newman does not say,” p. 25. 
Of course I did not, because I did not know; I gave the evidence as I found it; he assumes that I had a point to 
prove, and then asks why I did not make the evidence larger than it was. I put this down as Blot twenty-five. 

I can tell him more about it now; the oil still flows; I have had some of it in my possession; it is medicinal; 
some think it is so by a natural quality, others by a divine gift. Perhaps it is on the confines of both. 

5. Ecclesiastical Miracles 

What is the use of going on with this writer’s criticisms upon me, when I am confined to the dull monotony of 
exposing and oversetting him again and again, with a persistence, which many will think merciless, and few will 
have the interest to read? Yet I am obliged to do so, lest I should seem to be evading difficulties. 

Now as to Miracles. Catholics believe that they happen in any age of the Church, though not for the same 
purposes, in the same number, or with the same evidence, as in apostolic times. The apostles wrought them in 
evidence of their divine mission; and with this object they have been sometimes wrought by evangelists of 
countries since, as even Protestants allow. Hence we hear of them in the history of St. Gregory in Pontus, and St. 
Martin in Gaul; and in their case, as in that of the apostles, they were both numerous and clear. As they are 
granted to evangelists, so are they granted, though in less measure and evidence, to other holy men; and as holy 



men are not found equally at all times and in all places, therefore miracles are in some places and times more 
than in others. And since, generally, they are granted to faith and prayer, therefore in a country in which faith 
and prayer abound, they will be more likely to occur, than where and when faith and prayer are not; so that their 
occurrence is irregular. And further, as faith and prayer obtain miracles, so still more commonly do they gain 
from above the ordinary interventions of Providence; and, as it is often very difficult to distinguish between a 
providence and a miracle, and there will be more providences than miracles, hence it will happen that many 
occurrences will be called miraculous, which, strictly speaking, are not such, and not more than providential 
mercies, or what are sometimes called “graces” or “favours.” 

Persons who believe all this, in accordance with Catholic teaching, as I did and do, they, on the report of a 
miracle, will of necessity, the necessity of good logic, be led to say, first, “It may be,” and secondly, “But I must 
have good evidence in order to believe it.” It may be, because miracles take place in all ages; it must be clearly 
proved, because perhaps after all it may be only a providential mercy, or an exaggeration, or a mistake, or an 
imposture. Well, this is precisely what I have said, which this writer considers so irrational. I have said, as he 
quotes me, p. 24, “In this day, and under our present circumstances, we can only reply, that there is no reason 
why they should not be.” Surely this is good logic, provided that miracles do occur in all ages; and so again is it 
logical to say, “There is nothing, prima facie, in the miraculous accounts in question, to repel & properly taught 
or religiously disposed mind.” What is the matter with this statement? My assailant does not pretend to say 
what the matter is, and he cannot; but he expresses a rude, unmeaning astonishment. Next, I stated what 
evidence there is for the miracles of which I was speaking; what is the harm of that? He observes, “What 
evidence Dr. Newman requires, he makes evident at once. He at least will fear for himself, and swallow the 
whole as it comes.”—p. 24. What random abuse is this, or, to use his own words of me just before, what “stuff 
and nonsense!” What is it I am “swallowing”? “the whole” what? the evidence? or the miracles? I have 
swallowed neither, nor implied any such thing. Blot twenty-six. 

But to return: I have just said that a Catholic’s state of mind, of logical necessity, will be, “It may be a miracle, 
but it has to be proved.” What has to be proved? 1. That the event occurred as stated, and is not a false report or 
an exaggeration. 2. That it is clearly miraculous, and not a mere providence or answer to prayer within the order 
of nature. What is the fault of saying this? The inquiry is parallel to that which is made about some 
extraordinary fact in secular history. Supposing I hear that King Charles II. died a Catholic, I should say, 1. It 
may be. 2. What is your proof? Accordingly, in the passage which this writer quotes, I observe, “Miracles are the 
kind of facts proper to ecclesiastical history, just as instances of sagacity or daring, personal prowess, or crime, 
are the facts proper to secular history.” What is the harm of this? But this writer says, “Verily his [Dr. 
Newman’s] idea of secular history is almost as degraded as his idea of ecclesiastical,” p. 24, and he ends with 
this muddle of an Ipse dixit ! Blot twenty-seven. 

In like manner, about the Holy Coat at Treves, he says of me, “Dr. Newman ... seems hardly sure of the 
authenticity of the Holy Coat.” Why need I be, more than I am sure that Richard III. murdered the little princes? 
If I have not means of making up my mind one way or the other, surely my most logical course is “not to be 
sure.” He continues, “Dr. Newman ‘does not see why it may not have been what it professes to be.’” Well, is not 
that just what this writer would say of a great number of the facts recorded in secular history? is it not what he 
would be obliged to say of much that is told us about the armour and other antiquities in the Tower of London? 
To this I alluded in the passage from which he quotes; but he has garbled that passage, and I must show it. He 
quotes me to this effect: “Is the Tower of London shut against sight-seers because the coats of mail or pikes 
there may have half-legendary tales connected with them? why then may not the country people come up in 
joyous companies, singing and piping, to see the holy coat at Treves?” On this he remarks, “To see, forsooth! to 
worship, Dr. Newman would have said, had he known (as I take for granted he does not) the facts of that 
imposture.” Here, if I understand him, he implies that the people came up, not only to see, but to worship, and 
that I have slurred over the fact that their coming was an act of religious homage, that is, what he would call 
“worship.” Now, will it be believed that, so far from concealing this, I had carefully stated it in the sentence 



immediately preceding, and he suppresses it? I say, “The world pays civil honour to it [a jewel said to be 
Alfred’s] on the probability; we pay religious honour to relics, if so be, on the probability. Is the Tower of 
London,” I proceed, “shut,” etc. Blot twenty-eight. 

These words of mine, however, are but one sentence in a long argument, conveying the Catholic view on the 
subject of ecclesiastical miracles; and, as it is carefully worked out, and very much to the present point, and will 
save me doing over again what I could not do better or more fully now, if I set about it, I shall make a very long 
extract from the Lecture in which it occurs, and so bring this Head to an end. 

The argument, I should first observe, which is worked out, is this, that Catholics set out with a definite 
religious tenet as a first principle, and Protestants with a contrary one, and that on this account it comes to pass 
that miracles are credible to Catholics and incredible to Protestants. 

“We affirm that the Supreme Being has wrought miracles on earth ever since the time of the Apostles; 
Protestants deny it. Why do we affirm, why do they deny? We affirm it on a first principle, they deny it on a first 
principle; and on either side the first principle is made to be decisive of the question ... Both they and we start 
with the miracles of the Apostles; and then their first principle or presumption against our miracles is this, 
‘What God did once, He is not likely to do again;’ while our first principle or presumption for our miracles is 
this; ‘What God did once, He is likely to do again.’ They say, It cannot be supposed He will work many miracles; 
we, It cannot be supposed He will work few. 

“The Protestant, I say, laughs at the very idea of miracles or supernatural powers as occurring at this day; his 
first principle is rooted in him; he repels from him the idea of miracles; he laughs at the notion of evidence; one 
is just as likely as another; they are all false. Why? because of his first principle, There are no miracles since the 
Apostles. Here, indeed, is a short and easy way of getting rid of the whole subject, not by reason, but by a first 
principle which he calls reason. Yes, it is reason, granting his first principle is true; it is not reason, supposing 
his first principle is false. 

“There is in the Church a vast tradition and testimony about miracles; how is it to be accounted for? If 
miracles can take place, then the fact of the miracle will be a natural explanation of the report, just as the fact of 
a man dying accounts satisfactorily for the news that he is dead; but the Protestant cannot so explain it, because 
he thinks miracles cannot take place; so he is necessarily driven, by way of accounting for the report of them, to 
impute that report to fraud. He cannot help himself. I repeat it; the whole mass of accusations which 
Protestants bring against us under this head, Catholic credulity, imposture, pious frauds, hypocrisy, priestcraft, 
this vast and varied superstructure of imputation, you see, all rests on an assumption, on an opinion of theirs, 
for which they offer no kind of proof. What then, in fact, do they say more than this, If Protestantism be true, 
you Catholics are a most awful set of knaves? Here, at least, is a most sensible and undeniable position. 

“Now, on the other hand, let me take our own side of the question, and consider how we ourselves stand 
relatively to the charge made against us. Catholics, then, hold the mystery of the Incarnation; and the 
Incarnation is the most stupendous event which ever can take place on earth; and after it and henceforth, I do 
not see how we can scruple at any miracle on the mere ground of its being unlikely to happen.... When we start 
with assuming that miracles are not unlikely, we are putting forth a position which lies embedded, as it were, 
and involved in the great revealed fact of the Incarnation. So much is plain on starting; but more is plain too. 
Miracles are not only not unlikely, but they are positively likely; and for this simple reason, because for the 
most part, when God begins, He goes on. We conceive, that when He first did a miracle, He began a series; what 
He commenced, He continued: what has been, will be. Surely this is good and clear reasoning. To my own mind, 
certainly, it is incomparably more difficult to believe that the Divine Being should do one miracle and no more, 
than that He should do a thousand; that He should do one great miracle only, than that He should do a 
multitude of lesser besides.... If the Divine Being does a thing once, He is, judging by human reason, likely to do 
it again. This surely is common sense. If a beggar gets food at a gentleman’s house once, does he not send others 
thither after him? If you are attacked by thieves once, do you forthwith leave your windows open at night? ... 
Nay, suppose you yourselves were once to see a miracle, would you not feel the occurrence to be like passing a 
line? would you, in consequence of it, declare, ‘I never will believe another if I hear of one?’ would it not, on the 



contrary, predispose you to listen to a new report? ... 

“When I hear the report of a miracle, my first feeling would be of the same kind as if it were a report of any 
natural exploit or event. Supposing, for instance, I heard a report of the death of some public man; it would not 
startle me, even if I did not at once credit it, for all men must die. Did I read of any great feat of valour, I should 
believe it, if imputed to Alexander or Coeur de Lion. Did I hear of any act of baseness, I should disbelieve it, if 
imputed to a friend whom I knew and loved. And so in like manner were a miracle reported to me as wrought by 
a Member of Parliament, or a Bishop of the Establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher, I should repudiate the 
notion: were it referred to a saint, or the relic of a saint, or the intercession of a saint, I should not be startled at 
it, though I might not at once believe it. And I certainly should be right in this conduct, supposing my First 
Principle be true. Miracles to the Catholic are historical facts, and nothing short of this; and they are to be 
regarded and dealt with as other facts; and as natural facts, under circumstances, do not startle Protestants, so 
supernatural, under circumstances, do not startle the Catholic. They may or may not have taken place in 
particular cases; he may be unable to determine which, he may have no distinct evidence; he may suspend his 
judgment, but he will say ‘It is very possible;’ he never will say ‘I cannot believe it.’ 

“Take the history of Alfred; you know his wise, mild, beneficent, yet daring character, and his romantic 
vicissitudes of fortune. This great king has a number of stories, or, as you may call them, legends told of him. Do 
you believe them all? no. Do you, on the other hand, think them incredible? no. Do you call a man a dupe or a 
block-head for believing them? no. Do you call an author a knave or a cheat who records them? no. You go into 
neither extreme, whether of implicit faith or of violent reprobation. You are not so extravagant; you see that 
they suit his character, they may have happened: yet this is so romantic, that has so little evidence, a third is so 
confused in dates or in geography, that you are in matter of fact indisposed towards them. Others are probably 
true, others certainly. Nor do you force every one to take your view of particular stories; you and your neighbour 
think differently about this or that in detail, and agree to differ. There is in the museum at Oxford, a jewel or 
trinket said to be Alfred’s; it is shown to all comers; I never heard the keeper of the museum accused of 
hypocrisy or fraud for showing, with Alfred’s name appended, what he might or might not himself believe to 
have belonged to that great king; nor did I ever see any party of strangers who were looking at it with awe, 
regarded by any self-complacent bystander with scornful compassion. Yet the curiosity is not to a certainty 
Alfred’s. The world pays civil honour to it on the probability; we pay religious honour to relics, if so be, on the 
probability. Is the Tower of London shut against sight-seers, because the coats of mail and pikes there may have 
half-legendary tales connected with them? why then may not the country people come up in joyous companies, 
singing and piping, to see the Holy Coat at Treves? There is our Queen again, who is so truly and justly popular; 
she roves about in the midst of tradition and romance; she scatters myths and legends from her as she goes 
along; she is a being of poetry, and you might fairly be sceptical whether she had any personal existence. She is 
always at some beautiful, noble, bounteous work or other, if you trust the papers. She is doing alms-deeds in the 
Highlands; she meets beggars in her rides at Windsor; she writes verses in albums, or draws sketches, or is 
mistaken for the house-keeper by some blind old woman, or she runs up a hill as if she were a child. Who finds 
fault with these things? he would be a cynic, he would be white-livered, and would have gall for blood, who was 
not struck with this graceful, touching evidence of the love her subjects bear her. Who could have the head, even 
if he had the heart, who could be so cross and peevish, who could be so solemn and perverse, as to say that some 
of these stories may be simple lies, and all of them might have stronger evidence than they carry with them? Do 
you think she is displeased at them? Why then should He, the Great Father, who once walked the earth, look 
sternly on the unavoidable mistakes of His own subjects and children in their devotion to Him and His? Even 
granting they mistake some cases in particular, from the infirmity of human nature and the contingencies of 
evidence, and fancy there is or has been a miracle here and there when there is not, though a tradition, attached 
to a picture, or to a shrine, or a well, be very doubtful, though one relic be sometimes mistaken for another, and 
St. Theodore stands for St. Eugenius or St. Agathocles, still, once take into account our First Principle, that He is 
likely to continue miracles among us, which is as good as the Protestant’s, and I do not see why He should feel 
much displeasure with us on account of this, or should cease to work wonders in our behalf. In the Protestant’s 
view, indeed, who assumes that miracles never are, our thaumatology is one great falsehood; but that is his First 



Principle, as I have said so often, which he does not prove but assume. If he, indeed, upheld our system, or we 
held his principle, in either case he or we should be impostors; but though we should be partners to a fraud if we 
thought like Protestants, we surely are not if we think like Catholics. 

“Such then is the answer I make to those who would urge against us the multitude of miracles recorded in our 
Saints’ Lives and devotional works, for many of which there is little evidence, and for some next to none. We 
think them true in the same sense in which Protestants think the history of England true. When they say that, 
they do not mean to say that there are no mistakes, but no mistakes of consequence, none which alter the 
general course of history. Nor do they mean they are equally sure of every part; for evidence is fuller and better 
for some things than for others. They do not stake their credit on the truth of Froissart or Sully, they do not 
pledge themselves for the accuracy of Doddington or Walpole, they do not embrace as an Evangelist Hume, 
Sharon Turner, or Macaulay. And yet they do not think it necessary, on the other hand, to commence a religious 
war against all our historical catechisms, and abstracts, and dictionaries, and tales, and biographies, through the 
country; they have no call on them to amend and expurgate books of archaeology, antiquities, heraldry, 
architecture, geography, and statistics, to re-write our inscriptions, and to establish a censorship on all new 
publications for the time to come. And so as regards the miracles of the Catholic Church; if, indeed, miracles 
never can occur, then, indeed, impute the narratives to fraud; but till you prove they are not likely, we shall 
consider the histories which have come down to us true on the whole, though in particular cases they may be 
exaggerated or unfounded. Where, indeed, they can certainly be proved to be false, there we shall be bound to do 
our best to get rid of them; but till that is clear, we shall be liberal enough to allow others to use their private 
judgment in their favour, as we use ours in their disparagement. For myself, lest I appear in any way to be 
shrinking from a determinate judgment on the claims of some of those miracles and relics, which Protestants 
are so startled at, and to be hiding particular questions in what is vague and general, I will avow distinctly, that, 
putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws of nature (which is an evasion from the force of 
any proof), I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States. I see 
no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard crown at Monza; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at Treves 
may not have been what it professes to be. 1 firmly believe that portions of the True Cross are at Rome and 
elsewhere, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul also.... Many men 
when they hear an educated man so speak, will at once impute the avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncrasy, or 
to imbecility of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to fanaticism, or to hypocrisy. They have a right to say so, 
if they will; and we have a right to ask them why they do not say it of those who bow down before the Mystery of 
mysteries, the Divine Incarnation?” 

In my Essay on Miracles of the year 1826 ,1 proposed three questions about a professed miraculous occurrence, 
1. is it antecedently probable? 2. is it in its nature certainly miraculous? 3. has it sufficient evidence ? These are 
the three heads under which I still wish to conduct the inquiry into the miracles of ecclesiastical history. 

6 . Popular Religion 

This writer uses much rhetoric against a lecture of mine, in which I bring out, as honestly as I can, the state of 
countries which have long received the Catholic Faith, and hold it by the force of tradition, universal custom, 
and legal establishment; a lecture in which I give pictures, drawn principally from the middle ages, of what, 
considering the corruption of the human race generally, that state is sure to be—pictures of its special sins and 
offences, sui generis, which are the result of that faith when it is separated from love or charity, or of what 
Scripture calls a “dead faith,” of the light shining in darkness, and the truth held in unrighteousness. The 
nearest approach which this writer is able to make towards stating what I have said in this lecture, is to state the 
very reverse. Observe: we have already had some instances of the haziness of his ideas concerning the “Notes of 
the Church.” These notes are, as any one knows who has looked into the subject, certain great and simple 
characteristics, which He who founded the Church has stamped upon her in order to draw both the reason and 
the imagination of men to her, as being really a divine work, and a religion distinct from all other religious 



communities; the principal of these notes being that she is Holy, One, Catholic, and Apostolic, as the Creed says. 
Now, to use his own word, he has the incredible “audacity” to say, that I have declared, not the divine 
characteristics of the Church, but the sins and scandals in her, to be her Notes—as if I made God the author of 
evil. He says distinctly, “Dr. Newman, with a kind of desperate audacity, will dig forth such scandals as Notes of 
the Catholic Church.” This is what I get at his hands for my honesty. Blot twenty-nine. 

Again, he says, “[Dr. Newman uses] the blasphemy and profanity which he confesses to be so common in 
Catholic countries, as an argument for, and not against the ‘Catholic Faith.’”—p. 34. That is, because I admit 
that profaneness exists in the Church, therefore I consider it a token of the Church. Yes, certainly, just as our 
national form of cursing is an evidence of the being of a God, and as a gallows is the glorious sign of a civilised 
country,—but in no other way. Blot thirty. 

What is it that I really say? I say as follows: Protestants object that the communion of Rome does not fulfil 
satisfactorily the expectation which we may justly form concerning the true Church, as it is delineated in the 
four notes, enumerated in the Creed; and among others, e.g. in the note of sanctity; and they point, in proof of 
what they assert, to the state of Catholic countries. Now, in answer to this objection, it is plain what I might 
have done, if I had not had a conscience. I might have denied the fact. I might have said, for instance, that the 
middle ages were as virtuous, as they were believing. I might have denied that there was any violence, any 
superstition, any immorality, any blasphemy during them. And so as to the state of countries which have long 
had the light of Catholic truth, and have degenerated. I might have admitted nothing against them, and 
explained away everything which plausibly told to their disadvantage. I did nothing of the kind; and what effect 
has this had upon this estimable critic? “Dr. Newman takes a seeming pleasure,” he says, “in detailing instances 
of dishonesty on the part of Catholics.”—p. 34. Blot thirty-one. Any one who knows me well, would testify that 
my “seeming pleasure,” as he calls it, at such things, is just the impatient sensitiveness, which relieves itself by 
means of a definite delineation of what is so hateful to it. 

However, to pass on. All the miserable scandals of Catholic countries, taken at the worst, are, as I view the 
matter, no argument against the Church itself; and the reason which I give in the lecture is, that, according to 
the proverb, Corruptio optimi est pessima. The Jews could sin in a way no other contemporary race could sin, 
for theirs was a sin against light; and Catholics can sin with a depth and intensity with which Protestants cannot 
sin. There will be more blasphemy, more hatred of God, more of diabolical rebellion, more of awful sacrilege, 
more of vile hypocrisy in a Catholic country than anywhere else, because there is in it more of sin against light. 
Surely, this is just what Scripture says, “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida!” And, again, surely 
what is told us by religious men, say by Father Bresciani, about the present unbelieving party in Italy, fully bears 
out the divine text: “If, after they have escaped the pollutions of the world ... they are again entangled therein 
and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the beginning. For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandments delivered 
unto them.” 

And what is true of those who thus openly oppose themselves to the truth, as it was true of the Evil One in the 
beginning, will in an analogous way be true in the case of all sin, be it of a heavier or lighter character, which is 
found in a Catholic country:—sin will be strangely tinged or dyed by religious associations or beliefs, and will 
exhibit the tragical inconsistencies of the excess of knowledge over love, or of much faith with little obedience. 
The mysterious battle between good and evil will assume in a Catholic country its most frightful shape, when it 
is not the collision of two distinct and far-separated hosts, but when it is carried on in hearts and souls, taken 
one by one, and when the eternal foes are so intermingled and interfused that to human eyes they seem to 
coalesce into a multitude of individualities. This is in course of years, the real, the hidden condition of a nation, 
which has been bathed in Christian ideas, whether it be a young vigorous race, or an old and degenerate; and it 
will manifest itself socially and historically in those characteristics, sometimes grotesque, sometimes hideous, 
sometimes despicable, of which we have so many instances, medieval and modern, both in this hemisphere and 
in the western. It is, I say, the necessary result of the intercommunion of divine faith and human corruption. 



But it has a light side as well as a dark. First, much which seems profane, is not in itself profane, but in the 
subjective view of the Protestant beholder. Scenic representations of our Lord’s Passion are not profane to a 
Catholic population; in like manner, there are usages, customs, institutions, actions, often of an indifferent 
nature, which will be necessarily mixed up with religion in a Catholic country, because all things whatever are so 
mixed up. Protestants have been sometimes shocked, most absurdly as a Catholic rightly decides, at hearing that 
Mass is sometimes said for a good haul of fish. There is no sin here, but only a difference from Protestant 
customs. Other phenomena of a Catholic nation are at most mere extravagances. And then as to what is really 
sinful, if there be in it fearful instances of blasphemy or superstition, there are also special and singular fruits 
and exhibitions of sanctity; and, if the many do not seem to lead better lives for all their religious knowledge, at 
least they learn, as they can learn nowhere else, how to repent thoroughly and to die well. 

The visible state of a country, which professes Catholicism, need not be the measure of the spiritual result of 
that Catholicism, at the eternal judgment seat; but no one could say that that visible state was a note that 
Catholicism was divine. 

All this I attempted to bring out in the lecture of which I am speaking; and that I had some success, I am glad 
to infer from the message of congratulation upon it, which I received at the time, from a foreign Catholic 
layman, of high English reputation, with whom I had not the honour of a personal acquaintance. And having 
given the key to the lecture, which the writer so wonderfully misrepresents, I pass on to another head. 

7. The Economy 

For the subject of the Economy, I shall refer to my discussion upon it in my History of the Arians, after one 
word about this writer. He puts into his title-page these words from a sermon of mine: “It is not more than an 
hyperbole to say, that, in certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth.” This sermon he attacks; but I do 
not think it necessary to defend it here, because any one who reads it, will see that he is simply incapable of 
forming a notion of what it is about. It treats of subjects which are entirely out of his depth; and, as I have 
already shown in other instances, and observed in the beginning of this volume, he illustrates in his own person 
the very thing that shocks him, viz. that the nearest approach to truth, in given cases, is a lie. He does his best to 
make something of it, I believe; but he gets simply perplexed. He finds that it annihilates space, robs him of 
locomotion, almost scoffs at the existence of the earth, and he is simply frightened and cowed. He can but say 
“the man who wrote that sermon was already past the possibility of conscious dishonesty,” p. 41. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair, after such a confession on his part of being fairly beat, to mark down a blot; however, let it be Blot 
thirty-two. 

Then again, he quotes from me thus: “Many a theory or view of things, on which an institution is founded, or a 
party held together, is of the same kind (economical). Many an argument, used by zealous and earnest men, has 
this economical character, being not the very ground on which they act (for they continue in the same course, 
though it be refuted), yet in a certain sense, a representation of it, a proximate description of their feelings, in 
the shape of argument, on which they can rest, to which they can recur when perplexed, and appeal when they 
are questioned.” He calls these “startling words,” p. 39. Yet here again he illustrates their truth; for in his own 
case, he has acted on them in this very controversy with the most happy exactness. Surely he referred to my 
sermon on Wisdom and Innocence, when called on to prove me a liar, as “a proximate description of his feelings 
about me, in the shape of argument,” and he has “continued in the same course though it has been refuted.” 
Blot thirty-three. 

Then, as to “a party being held together by a mythical representation,” or economy. Surely “Church and King,” 
“Reform,” “Non-intervention,” are such symbols; or let this writer answer Mr. Kinglake’s question in his 
“Crimean War,” “Is it true that... great armies were gathering, and that for the sake of the Key and the Star the 
peace of the nations was brought into danger?” Blot thirty-four. 



In the beginning of this work, pp. 17-23 ,1 refuted his gratuitous accusation against me at p. 42, founded on my 
calling one of my Anglican sermons a Protestant one: so I have nothing to do but to register it here as Blot 
thirty-five. 

Then he says that I committed an economy in placing in my original title-page, that the question between him 
and me, was whether “Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no virtue.” It was a “wisdom of the serpentine type,” 
since I did not add, “for its own sake.” Now observe: First, as to the matter of fact, in the course of my Letters, 
which bore that title-page, I printed the words “for its own sake,” five times over. Next, pray, what kind of a 
virtue is that, which is not done for its own sake? So this, after all, is this writer’s idea of virtue! a something 
that is done for the sake of something else; a sort of expedience! He is honest, it seems, simply because honesty 
is “the best policy,” and on that score it is that he thinks himself virtuous. Why, “for its own sake” enters into 
the very idea or definition of a virtue. Defend me from such virtuous men, as this writer would inflict upon us! 
Blot thirty-six. 

These blots are enough just now; so I proceed to a brief sketch of what I held in 1833 upon the Economy, as a 
rule of practice. I wrote this two months ago; perhaps the composition is not quite in keeping with the run of 
this Appendix; and it is short; but I think it will be sufficient for my purpose:— 

The doctrine of the Economia, had, as I have shown, pp. 49-51, a large signification when applied to the divine 
ordinances; it also had a definite application to the duties of Christians, whether clergy or laity, in preaching, in 
instructing or catechizing, or in ordinary intercourse with the world around them. 

As Almighty God did not all at once introduce the Gospel to the world, and thereby gradually prepared men 
for its profitable reception, so, according to the doctrine of the early Church, it was a duty, for the sake of the 
heathen among whom they lived, to observe a great reserve and caution in communicating to them the 
knowledge of “the whole counsel of God.” This cautious dispensation of the truth, after the manner of a discreet 
and vigilant steward, is denoted by the word “economy.” It is a mode of acting which comes under the head of 
prudence, one of the four cardinal virtues. 

The principle of the economy is this; that out of various courses, in religious conduct or statement, all and 
each allowable antecedently and in themselves, that ought to be taken which is most expedient and most 
suitable at the time for the object in hand. 

Instances of its application and exercise in Scripture are such as the following:—1. Divine Providence did but 
gradually impart to the world in general, and to the Jews in particular, the knowledge of His will:—He is said to 
have “winked at the times of ignorance among the heathen;” and He suffered in the Jews divorce “because of 
the hardness of their hearts.” 2. He has allowed Himself to be represented as having eyes, ears, and hands, as 
having wrath, jealousy, grief, and repentance. 3. In like manner, our Lord spoke harshly to the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, whose daughter He was about to heal, and made as if He would go further, when the two disciples had 
come to their journey’s end. 4. Thus too Joseph “made himself strange to his brethren,” and Elisha kept silence 
on request of Naaman to bow in the house of Rimmon. 5. Thus St. Paul circumcised Timothy, while he cried out 
“Circumcision availeth not.” 

It may be said that this principle, true in itself, yet is dangerous, because it admits of an easy abuse, and 
carries men away into what becomes insincerity and cunning. This is undeniable; to do evil that good may come, 
to consider that the means, whatever they are, justify the end, to sacrifice truth to expedience, 
unscrupulousness, recklessness, are grave offences. These are abuses of the economy. But to call them 
economical is to give a fine name to what occurs every day, independent of any knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Economy. It is the abuse of a rule which nature suggests to every one. Every one looks out for the “mollia 
tempora fandi,” and “mollia verba” too. 

Having thus explained what is meant by the economy as a rule of social intercourse between men of different 
religious, or, again, political, or social views, next I go on to state what I said in the Arians. 

I say in that volume first, that our Lord has given us the principle in His own words—’’Cast not your pearls 



before swine;” and that He exemplified it in His teaching by parables; that St. Paul expressly distinguishes 
between the milk which is necessary to one set of men, and the strong meat which is allowed to others, and that, 
in two Epistles. I say, that the apostles in the Acts observe the same rule in their speeches, for it is a fact, that 
they do not preach the high doctrines of Christianity, but only “Jesus and the resurrection” or “repentance and 
faith.” I also say, that this is the very reason that the Fathers assign for the silence of various writers in the first 
centuries on the subject of our Lord’s divinity. I also speak of the catechetical system practised in the early 
Church, and the disciplina arcani as regards the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, to which Bingham bears witness; 
also of the defence of this rule by Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. 

And next the question may be asked, whether I have said anything in my volume to guard the doctrine, thus 
laid down, from the abuse to which it is obviously exposed: and my answer is easy. Of course, had I had any idea 
that I should have been exposed to such hostile misrepresentations, as it has been my lot to undergo on the 
subject, I should have made more direct avowals than I have done of my sense of the gravity and the danger of 
that abuse. Since I could not foresee when I wrote, that I should have been wantonly slandered, I only wonder 
that I have anticipated the charge as fully as will be seen in the following extracts. 

For instance, speaking of the Disciplina Arcani, I say:—(l) “The elementary information given to the heathen 
or catechumen was in no sense undone by the subsequent secret teaching, which was in fact but the filling up of 
a bare but correct outline,” p. 58, and I contrast this with the conduct of the Manichseans “who represented the 
initiatory discipline as founded on a fiction or hypothesis, which was to be forgotten by the learner as he made 
progress in the real doctrine of the Gospel.” (2) As to allegorising, I say that the Alexandrians erred, whenever 
and as far as they proceeded “to obscure the primary meaning of Scripture, and to weaken the force of historical 
facts and express declarations,” p. 69. (3) And that they were “more open to censure,” when, on being “urged by 
objections to various passages in the history of the Old Testament, as derogatory to the divine perfections or to 
the Jewish Saints, they had recourse to an allegorical explanation by way of answer,” p. 71. (4) I add, “It is 
impossible to defend such a procedure, which seems to imply a want of faith in those who had recourse to it;” 
for “God has given us rules of right and wrong,” ibid. (5) Again, I say—’’The abuse of the Economy in the hands 
of unscrupulous reasoners, is obvious. Even the honest controversialist or teacher will find it very difficult to 
represent, without misrepresenting, what it is yet his duty to present to his hearers with caution or reserve. 
Here the obvious rule to guide our practice is, to be careful ever to maintain substantial truth in our use of the 
economical method,” pp. 79, 80. (6) And so far from concurring at all hazards with Justin, Gregory, or 
Athanasius, I say, “It is plain [they] were justified or not in their Economy, according as they did or did not 
pi'actically mislead their opponents,” p. 80. (7) I proceed, “It is so difficult to hit the mark in these perplexing 
cases, that it is not wonderful, should these or other Fathers have failed at times, and said more or less than was 
proper,” ibid. 

The principle of the economy is familiarly acted on among us every day. When we would persuade others, we 
do not begin by treading on their toes. Men would be thought rude who introduced their own religious notions 
into mixed society, and were devotional in a drawing-room. Have we never thought lawyers tiresome who came 
down for the assizes and talked law all through dinner? Does the same argument tell in the House of Commons, 
on the hustings, and at Exeter Hall? Is an educated gentleman never worsted at an election by the tone and 
arguments of some clever fellow, who, whatever his shortcomings in other respects, understands the common 
people? 

As to the Catholic religion in England at the present day, this only will I observe—that the truest expedience is to 
answer right out, when you are asked; that the wisest economy is to have no management; that the best 
prudence is not to be a coward; that the most damaging folly is to be found out shuffling; and that the first of 
virtues is to “tell truth, and shame the devil.” 

8 . Lying and Equivocation 

This writer says, “Though [a lie] be a sin, the fact of its being a venial one seems to have gained for it as yet a 



very slight penance.”—p. 46. Yet he says also that Dr. Newman takes “a perverse pleasure in eccentricities,” 
because I say that “it is better for sun and moon to drop from heaven than that one soul should tell one wilful 
untruth.”—p. 30. That is, he first accuses us without foundation of making light of a he; and, when he finds that 
we don’t, then he calls us inconsistent. I have noticed these words of mine, and two passages besides, which he 
quotes, above at pp. 222-224. Here I will but observe on the subject of venial sin generally, that he altogether 
forgets our doctrine of purgatory. This punishment may last till the day of judgment; so much for duration; then 
as to intensity, let the image of fire, by which we denote it, show what we think of it. Here is the expiation of 
venial sins. Yet Protestants, after the manner of this writer, are too apt to play fast and loose; to blame us 
because we hold that sin may be venial, and to blame us again when we tell them what we think will be its 
punishment. Blot thirty-seven. 

At the end of his pamphlet he makes a distinction between the Catholic clergy and gentry in England, which I 
know the latter consider to be very impertinent; and he makes it apropos of a passage in one of my original 
letters in January. He quotes me as saying that “Catholics differ from Protestants, as to whether this or that act 
in particular is conformable to the rule of truth,” p. 48; and then he goes on to observe, that I have “calumniated 
the Catholic gentry,” because “there is no difference whatever, of detail or other, between their truthfulness and 
honour, and the truthfulness and honour of the Protestant gentry among whom they live.” But again he has 
garbled my words; they run thus: 

“Truth is the same in itself and in substance, to Catholic and Protestant; so is purity; both virtues are to be 
referred to that moral sense which is the natural possession of us all. But, when we come to the question in 
detail, whether this or that act in particular is conformable to the rule of truth, or again to the rule of purity, 
then sometimes there is a difference of opinion between individuals, sometimes between schools, and 
sometimes between religious communions.” I knew indeed perfectly well, and I confessed that “ Protestants 
think that the Catholic system, as such, leads to a lax observance of the rule of truth;” but I added, “I am very 
sorry that they should think so,” and I never meant myself to grant that all Protestants were on the strict side, 
and all Catholics on the lax. Far from it; there is a stricter party as well as a laxer party among Catholics, there is 
a laxer party as well as a stricter party among Protestants. I have already spoken of Protestant writers who in 
certain cases allow of lying, I have also spoken of Catholic writers who do not allow of equivocation; when I 
wrote “a difference of opinion between individuals,” and “between schools,” I meant between Protestant and 
Protestant, and particular instances were in my mind. I did not say then, or dream of saying, that Catholics, 
priests and laity, were lax on the point of lying, and that Protestants were strict, any more than I meant to say 
that all Catholics were pure, and all Protestants impure; but I meant to say that, whereas the rule of truth is one 
and the same both to Catholic and Protestant, nevertheless some Catholics were lax, some strict, and again 
some Protestants were strict, some lax; and I have already had opportunities of recording my own judgment on 
which side this writer is himself, and therefore he may keep his forward vindication of “honest gentlemen and 
noble ladies,” who, in spite of their priests, are still so truthful, till such time as he can find a worse assailant of 
them than I am, and they no better champion of them than himself. And as to the Priests of England, those who 
know them, as he does not, will pronounce them no whit inferior in this great virtue to the gentry, whom he 
says that he does; and I cannot say more. Blot thirty-eight. 

Lastly, this writer uses the following words, which I have more than once quoted, and with a reference to them I 
shall end my remarks upon him. “I am henceforth,” he says, “in doubt and fear, as much as an honest man can 
be, concerning every word Dr. Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall not be the dupe of some cunning 
equivocation, of one of the three kinds, laid down as permissible by the blessed St. Alfonso da Liguori and his 
pupils, even when confirmed with an oath...?” 

I will tell him why he need not fear; because he has left out one very important condition in the statement of 
St. Alfonso—and very applicable to my own case, even if I followed St. Alfonso’s view of the subject. St. Alfonso 
says “exjusta causaf but our “honest man,” as he styles himself, has omitted these words; which are a key to 
the whole question. Blot thirty-nine. Here endeth our “honest man.” Now for the subject of lying. 



Almost all authors, Catholic and Protestant, admit, that when a just cause is present, there is some kind or other 
of verbal misleading, which is not sin. Even silence is in certain cases virtually such a misleading, according to 
the proverb, “Silence gives consent.” Again, silence is absolutely forbidden to a Catholic, as a mortal sin, under 
certain circumstances, e.g. to keep silence, instead of making a profession of faith. 

Another mode of verbal misleading, and the most direct, is actually saying the thing that is not; and it is 
defended on the principle that such words are not a lie, when there is a “justa causa,” as killing is not murder in 
the case of an executioner. 

Another ground of certain authors for saying that an untruth is not a lie where there is a just cause, is, that 
veracity is a kind of justice, and therefore, when we have no duty of justice to tell truth to another, it is no sin 
not to do so. Hence we may say the thing that is not, to children, to madmen, to men who ask impertinent 
questions, to those whom we hope to benefit by misleading. 

Another ground, taken in defending certain untruths, ex justa causa, as if not lies, is that veracity is for the 
sake of society, and, if in no case we might lawfully mislead others, we should actually be doing society great 
harm. 

Another mode of verbal misleading is equivocation or a play upon words; and it is defended on the view that 
to lie is to use words in a sense which they will not bear. But an equivocator uses them in a received sense, 
though there is another received sense, and therefore, according to this definition, he does not lie. 

Others say that all equivocations are, after all, a kind of lying, faint lies or awkward lies, but still lies; and 
some of these disputants infer, that therefore we must not equivocate, and others that equivocation is but a half 
measure, and that it is better to say at once that in certain cases untruths are not lies. 

Others will try to distinguish between evasions and equivocations; but they will be answered, that, though 
there are evasions which are clearly not equivocations, yet that it is difficult scientifically to draw the line 
between them. 

To these must be added the unscientific way of dealing with lies, viz. that on a great or cruel occasion a man 
cannot help telling a lie, and he would not be a man, did he not tell it, but still it is wrong and he ought not to do 
it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him, though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not be anticipated, and not thought of again, after it is once over. This view cannot for a moment be 
defended, but, I suppose, it is very common. 

And now I think the historical course of thought upon the matter has been this: the Greek Fathers thought that, 
when there was a justa causa, an untruth need not be a lie. St. Augustine took another view, though with great 
misgiving; and, whether he is rightly interpreted or not, is the doctor of the great and common view that all 
untruths are lies, and that there can be no just cause of untruth. In these later times, this doctrine has been 
found difficult to work, and it has been largely taught that, though all untruths are lies, yet that certain 
equivocations, when there is a just cause, are not untruths. 

Further, there have been and all along through these later ages, other schools, running parallel with the above 
mentioned, one of which says that equivocations, etc. after all are lies, and another which says that there are 
untruths which are not lies. 

And now as to the “just cause,” which is the condition, sine qua non. The Greek Fathers make them such as 
these, self-defence, charity, zeal for God’s honour, and the like. 

St. Augustine seems to deal with the same “just causes” as the Greek Fathers, even though he does not allow 
of their availableness as depriving untruths, spoken with such objects, of their sinfulness. He mentions defence 
of life and of honour, and the safe custody of a secret. Also the Anglican writers, who have followed the Greek 
Fathers, in defending untruths when there is the “just cause,” consider that just cause to be such as the 
preservation of life and property, defence of law, the good of others. Moreover, their moral rights, e.g. defence 
against the inquisitive, etc. 



St. Alfonso, I consider, would take the same view of the “justa causa” as the Anglican divines; he speaks of it 
as “quicunque finis honestus, ad servanda bona spiritui vel corpori utilia;” which is very much the view which 
they take of it, judging by the instances which they give. 

In all cases, however, and as contemplated by all authors, Clement of Alexandria, or Milton, or St. Alfonso, 
such a causa is, in fact, extreme, rare, great, or at least special. Thus the writer in the Melanges Theologiques 
(Liege, 1852-3, p. 453) quotes Lessius: “Si absque justa causa fiat, est abusio orationis contra virtutem veritatis, 
et civilem consuetudinem, etsi proprie non sit mendacium.” That is, the virtue of truth, and the civil custom, are 
the measure of the just cause. And so Voit, “If a man has used a reservation (restrictione non pure mentali) 
without a grave cause, he has sinned gravely.” And so the author himself, from whom I quote, and who defends 
the Patristic and Anglican doctrine that there are untruths which are not lies, says, “Under the name of mental 
reservation theologians authorise many lies, when there is for them a grave reason and proportionate,” i.e. to 
their character—p. 459. And so St. Alfonso, in another treatise, quotes St. Thomas to the effect, that, if from one 
cause two immediate effects follow, and, if the good effect of that cause is equal in value to the bad effect 
(bonus eequivalet malo), then nothing hinders that the good may be intended and the evil permitted. From 
which it will follow that, since the evil to society from lying is very great, the just cause which is to make it 
allowable, must be very great also. And so Kenrick: “It is confessed by all Catholics that, in the common 
intercourse of life, all ambiguity of language is to be avoided; but it is debated whether such ambiguity is ever 
lawful. Most theologians answer in the affirmative, supposing a grave cause urges, and the [true] mind of the 
speaker can be collected from the adjuncts, though in fact it be not collected.” 

However, there are cases, I have already said, of another kind, in which Anglican authors would think a lie 
allowable; such as when a question is impertinent. Accordingly, I think the best word for embracing all the cases 
which would come under the “justa causa,” is, not “extreme,” but “special,” and I say the same as regards St. 
Alfonso; and therefore, above in pp. 242 and 244, whether I speak of St. Alfonso or Paley, I should have used the 
word “special,” or “extraordinary,” not “extreme.” 

What I have been saying shows what different schools of opinion there are in the Church in the treatment of 
this difficult doctrine; and, by consequence, that a given individual, such as I am, cannot agree with all, and has 
a full right to follow which he will. The freedom of the schools, indeed, is one of those rights of reason, which 
the Church is too wise really to interfere with. And this applies not to moral questions only, but to dogmatic 
also. 

It is supposed by Protestants that, because St. Alfonso’s writings have had such high commendation bestowed 
upon them by authority, therefore they have been invested with a quasi-infallibility. This has arisen in good 
measure from Protestants not knowing the force of theological terms. The words to which they refer are the 
authoritative decision that “nothing in his works has been found worthy of censure,” “censura dignum;” but this 
does not lead to the conclusions which have been drawn from it. Those words occur in a legal document, and 
cannot be interpreted except in a legal sense. In the first place, the sentence is negative; nothing in St. Alfonso’s 
writings is positively approved; and secondly it is not said that there are no faults in what he has written, but 
nothing which comes under the ecclesiastical censura, which is something very definite. To take and interpret 
them, in the way commonly adopted in England, is the same mistake, as if one were to take the word “apologia” 
in the English sense of apology, or “infant” in law to mean a little child. 

1. Now first as to the meaning of the form of words viewed as a proposition. When they were brought before 
the fitting authorities at Rome by the Archbishop of Besangon, the answer returned to him contained the 
condition that those words were to be interpreted, “with due regard to the mind of the Holy See concerning the 
approbation of writings of the servants of God, ad effectum Canonisationis.” This is intended to prevent any 
Catholic taking the words about St. Alfonso’s works in too large a sense. Before a saint is canonised, his works 
are examined and a judgment pronounced upon them. Pope Benedict XIV. says, “The end or scope of this 
judgment is, that it may appear, whether the doctrine of the servant of God, which he has brought out in his 
writings, is free from any soever theological censure.” And he remarks in addition, “It never can be said that the 
doctrine of a servant of God is approved by the Holy See, but at most it can [only] be said that it is not 



disapproved (non reprobatam) in case that the revisers had reported that there is nothing found by them in his 
works, which is adverse to the decrees of Urban VIII., and that the judgment of the Revisers has been approved 
by the sacred Congregation, and confirmed by the Supreme Pontiff.” The Decree of Urban VIII. here referred to 
is, “Let works be examined, whether they contain errors against faith or good morals (bonos mores), or any new 
doctrine, or a doctrine foreign and alien to the common sense and custom of the Church.” The author from 
whom I quote this (M. Vandenbroeck, of the diocese of Malines) observes, “It is therefore clear, that the 
approbation of the works of the Holy Bishop touches not the truth of every proposition, adds nothing to them, 
nor even gives them by consequence a degree of intrinsic probability.” He adds that it gives St. Alfonso’s 
theology an extrinsic probability, from the fact that, in the judgment of the Holy See, no proposition deserves to 
receive a censure; but that “that probability will cease nevertheless in a particular case, for any one who should 
be convinced, whether by evident arguments, or by a decree of the Holy See, or otherwise, that the doctrine of 
the Saint deviates from the truth.” He adds, “From the fact that the approbation of the works of St. Alfonso does 
not decide the truth of each proposition, it follows, as Benedict XIV. has remarked, that we may combat the 
doctrine which they contain; only, since a canonised saint is in question, who is honoured by a solemn culte in 
the Church, we ought not to speak except with respect, nor to attack his opinions except with temper and 
modesty.” 

2. Then, as to the meaning of the word censura : Benedict XIV. enumerates a number of “Notes” which come 
under that name; he says, “Out of propositions which are to be noted with theological censure, some are 
heretical, some erroneous, some close upon error, some savouring of heresy,” and so on; and each of these 
terms has its own definite meaning. Thus by “erroneous” is meant, according to Viva, a proposition which is not 
immediately opposed to a revealed proposition, but only to a theological conclusion drawn from premisses 
which are defide; “savouring of heresy,” when a proposition is opposed to a theological conclusion not evidently 
drawn from premisses which are defide, but most probably and according to the common mode of theologising, 
and so with the rest. Therefore when it was said by the revisers of St. Alfonso’s works that they were not “worthy 
of censure,” it was only meant that they did not fall under these particular Notes. 

But the answer from Rome to the Archbishop of Besangon went further than this; it actually took pains to 
declare that any one who pleased might follow other theologians instead of St. Alfonso. After saying that no 
priest was to be interfered with who followed St. Alfonso in the Confessional, it added, “This is said, however, 
without on that account judging that they are reprehended who follow opinions handed down by other approved 
authors.” 

And this too, I will observe, that St. Alfonso made many changes of opinion himself in the course of his 
writings; and it could not for an instant be supposed that we were bound to every one of his opinions, when he 
did not feel himself bound to them in his own person. And, what is more to the purpose still, there are opinions, 
or some opinion, of his which actually has been proscribed by the Church since, and cannot now be put forward 
or used. I do not pretend to be a well-read theologian myself, but I say this on the authority of a theological 
professor of Breda, quoted in the Melanges Theol. for 1850-1. He says: “It may happen, that, in the course of 
time, errors may be found in the works of St. Alfonso and be proscribed by the Church, a thing which in fact has 
already occurred.” 

In not ranging myself then with those who consider that it is justifiable to use words in a double sense, that 
is, to equivocate, I put myself, first, under the protection of Cardinal Gerdil, who, in a work lately published at 
Rome, has the following passage, which I owe to the kindness of a friend: 



Gerdil 


“In an oath one ought to have respect to the intention of the party swearing, and the intention of the party to 
whom the oath is taken. Whoso swears binds himself in virtue of the words, not according to the sense he 
retains in his own mind, but in the sense according to which he perceives that they are understood by him to 
whom the oath is made. When the mind of the one is discordant with the mind of the other, if this happens by 
deceit or cheat of the party swearing, he is bound to observe the oath according to the right sense (sana mente) 
of the party receiving it; but, when the discrepancy in the sense comes of misunderstanding, without deceit of 
the party swearing, in that case he is not bound, except to that to which he had in mind to wish to be bound. It 
follows hence, that whoso uses mental reservation or equivocation in the oath, in order to deceive the party to 
whom he offers it, sins most grievously, and is always bound to observe the oath in the sense in which he knew 
that his words were taken by the other party, according to the decision of St. Augustine, ‘They are perjured, who, 
having kept the words, have deceived the expectations of those to whom the oath was taken.’ He who swears 
externally, without the inward intention of swearing, commits a most grave sin, and remains all the same under 
the obligation to fulfil it.... In a word, all that is contrary to good faith, is iniquitous, and by introducing the 
name of God the iniquity is aggravated by the guilt of sacrilege.” 



Natalis Alexander 


“They certainly lie, who utter the words of an oath, and without the will to swear or bind themselves; or who 
make use of mental reservations and equivocations in swearing, since they signify by words what they have not 
in mind, contrary to the end for which language was instituted, viz. as signs of ideas. Or they mean something 
else than the words signify in themselves, and the common custom of speech, and the circumstances of persons 
and business-matters; and thus they abuse words which were instituted for the cherishing of society.” 



Contenson 


“Hence is apparent how worthy of condemnation is the temerity of those half-taught men, who give a colour 
to lies and equivocations by the words and instances of Christ. Than whose doctrine, which is an art of 
deceiving, nothing can be more pestilent. And that, both because what you do not wish done to yourself, you 
should not do to another; now the patrons of equivocations and mental reservations would not like to be 
themselves deceived by others, etc.... and also because St. Augustine, etc.... In truth, as there is no pleasant 
living with those whose language we do not understand, and, as St. Augustine teaches, a man would more 
readily live with his dog than with a foreigner, less pleasant certainly is our converse with those who make use 
of frauds artificially covered, overreach their hearers by deceits, address them insidiously, observe the right 
moment, and catch at words to their purpose, by which truth is hidden under a covering; and so on the other 
hand nothing is sweeter than the society of those, who both love and speak the naked truth, ... without their 
mouth professing one thing and their mind hiding another, or spreading before it the cover of double words. Nor 
does it matter that they colour their lies with the name of equivocations or mental reservations. For Hilary says, 
‘The sense, not the speech, makes the crime.’” 

Concina allows of what I shall presently call evasions, but nothing beyond, if I understand him; but he is most 
vehement against mental reservation of every kind, so I quote him. 



Concina 


“That mode of speech, which some theologians call pure mental reservation, others call reservation not 
simply mental; that language which to me is lying, to the greater part of recent authors is only amphibological.... 
I have discovered that nothing is adduced by more recent theologians for the lawful use of amphibologies which 
has not been made use of already by the ancients, whether philosophers or some Fathers, in defence of lies. Nor 
does there seem to me other difference when I consider their respective grounds, except that the ancients 
frankly called those modes of speech lies, and the more recent writers, not a few of them, call them 
amphibological, equivocal, and material.” 

In another place he quotes Caramuel, so I suppose I may do so too, for the very reason that his theological 
reputation does not place him on the side of strictness. Concina says, “Caramuel himself, who bore away the 
palm from all others in relaxing the evangelical and natural law, says: 



Caramuel 


“I have an innate aversion to mental reservations. If they are contained within the bounds of piety and 
sincerity, then they are not necessary; ... but if [otherwise] they are the destruction of human society and 
sincerity, and are to be condemned as pestilent. Once admitted, they open the way to all lying, all perjury. And 
the whole difference in the matter is, that what yesterday was called a lie, changing, not its nature and malice, 
but its name, is today entitled ‘mental reservation;’ and this is to sweeten poison with sugar, and to colour guilt 
with the appearance of virtue.” 



St. Thomas 


“When the sense of the party swearing, and of the party to whom he swears, is not the same, if this proceeds 
from the deceit of the former, the oath ought to be kept according to the right sense of the party to whom it is 
made. But if the party swearing does not make use of deceit, then he is bound according to his own sense.” 



St. Isidore 


“With whatever artifice of words a man swears, nevertheless God who is the witness of his conscience, so 
takes the oath as he understands it, to whom it is sworn. And he becomes twice guilty, who both takes the name 
of God in vain, and deceives his neighbour.” 



St. Augustine 


“I do not question that this is most justly laid down, that the promise of an oath must be fulfilled, not 
according to the words of the party taking it, but according to the expectation of the party to whom it is taken, of 
which he who takes it is aware.” 

And now, under the protection of these authorities, I say as follows:— 

Casuistry is a noble science, but it is one to which I am led, neither by my abilities nor my turn of mind. 
Independently, then, of the difficulties of the subject, and the necessity, before forming an opinion, of knowing 
more of the arguments of theologians upon it than I do, I am very unwilling to say a word here on the subject of 
lying and equivocation. But I consider myself bound to speak; and therefore, in this strait, I can do nothing 
better, even for my own relief, than submit myself and what I shall say to the judgment of the Church, and to 
the consent, so far as in this matter there be a consent, of the Schola Theologorum. 

Now, in the case of one of those special and rare exigencies or emergencies, which constitute the justa causa 
of dissembling or misleading, whether it be extreme as the defence of life, or a duty as the custody of a secret, or 
of a personal nature as to repel an impertinent inquirer, or a matter too trivial to provoke question, as in dealing 
with children or madmen, there seem to be four courses: 

1. To say the thing that is not. Here I draw the reader’s attention to the words material and formal. “Thou 
shalt not kill;” murder is the formal transgression of this commandment, but accidental homicide is the 
material transgression. The matter of the act is the same in both cases; but in the homicide, there is nothing 
more than the act, whereas in murder there must be the intention, etc. which constitutes the formal sin. So, 
again, an executioner commits the material act, but not that formal killing which is a breach of the 
commandment. So a man, who, simply to save himself from starving, takes a loaf which is not his own, commits 
only the material, not the formal act of stealing, that is, he does not commit a sin. And so a baptised Christian, 
external to the Church, who is in invincible ignorance, is a material heretic, and not a formal. And in like 
manner, if to say the thing which is not be in special cases lawful, it may be called a material lie. 

The first mode then which has been suggested of meeting those special cases, in which to mislead by words 
has a sufficient object, or has a just cause, is by a material lie. 

The second mode is by an eequivocatio, which is not equivalent to the English word “equivocation,” but means 
sometimes a.play upon words, sometimes an evasion. 

2. A play upon words. St. Alfonso certainly says that a play upon words is allowable; and, speaking under 
correction, I should say that he does so on the ground that lying is not a sin against justice, that is, against our 
neighbour, but a sin against God; because words are the signs of ideas, and therefore if a word denotes two 
ideas, we are at liberty to use it in either of its senses: but I think I must be incorrect here in some respect, 
because the Catechism of the Council, as I have quoted it at p. 248, says, “Vanitate et mendacio fides ac veritas 
tolluntur, arctissima vincula societatis humanee; quibus sublatis, sequitur summa vitae confusio, ut homines 
nihil a deemonibus differre videantur.” 

3. Evasion;— when, for instance, the speaker diverts the attention of the hearer to another subject; suggests an 
irrelevant fact or makes a remark, which confuses him and gives him something to think about; throws dust 
into his eyes; states some truth, from which he is quite sure his hearer will draw an illogical and untrue 
conclusion, and the like. Bishop Butler seems distinctly to sanction such a proceeding, in a passage which I shall 
extract below. 

The greatest school of evasion, I speak seriously, is the House of Commons; and necessarily so, from the 
nature of the case. And the hustings is another. 

An instance is supplied in the history of St. Athanasius: he was in a boat on the Nile, flying persecution; and 
he found himself pursued. On this he ordered his men to turn his boat round, and ran right to meet the 
satellites of Julian. They asked him, Have you seen Athanasius? and he told his followers to answer, “Yes, he is 
close to you.” They went on their course, and he ran into Alexandria, and there lay hid till the end of the 
persecution. 



I gave another instance above, in reference to a doctrine of religion. The early Christians did their best to 
conceal their Creed on account of the misconceptions of the heathen about it. Were the question asked of them, 
“Do you worship a Trinity?” and did they answer, “We worship one God, and none else;” the inquirer might, or 
would, infer that they did not acknowledge the Trinity of Divine Persons. 

It is very difficult to draw the line between these evasions, and what are commonly called in English 
equivocations; and of this difficulty, again, I think, the scenes in the House of Commons supply us with 
illustrations. 

4. The fourth method is silence. For instance, not giving the whole truth in a court of law. If St. Alban, after 
dressing himself in the priest’s clothes, and being taken before the persecutor, had been able to pass off for his 
friend, and so gone to martyrdom without being discovered; and had he in the course of examination answered 
all questions truly, but not given the whole truth, the most important truth, that he was the wrong person, he 
would have come very near to telling a lie, for a half-truth is often a falsehood. And his defence must have been 
th ejusta causa, viz. either that he might in charity or for religion’s sake save a priest, or again that the judge 
had no right to interrogate him on the subject. 

Now, of these four modes of misleading others by the tongue, when there is a justa causa (supposing there 
can be such)—a material lie, that is an untruth which is not a lie, an equivocation, an evasion, and silence,— 
First, I have no difficulty whatever in recognizing as allowable the method of silence. 

Secondly, But, if I allow of silence, why not of the method of material lying, since half of a truth is often a lie? 
And, again, if all killing be not murder, nor all taking from another stealing, why must all untruths be lies? Now 
I will say freely that I think it difficult to answer this question, whether it be urged by St. Clement or by Milton; 
at the same time, I never have acted, and I think, when it came to the point, I never should act upon such a 
theory myself, except in one case, stated below. This I say for the benefit of those who speak hardly of Catholic 
theologians, on the ground that they admit text-books which allow of equivocation. They are asked, how can we 
trust you, when such are your views? but such views, as I already have said, need not have anything to do with 
their own practice, merely from the circumstance that they are contained in their text-books. A theologian draws 
out a system; he does it partly as a scientific speculation: but much more for the sake of others. He is lax for the 
sake of others, not of himself. His own standard of action is much higher than that which he imposes upon men 
in general. One special reason why religious men, after drawing out a theory, are unwilling to act upon it 
themselves, is this: that they practically acknowledge a broad distinction between their reason and their 
conscience; and that they feel the latter to be the safer guide, though the former may be the clearer, nay even 
though it be the truer. They would rather be wrong with their conscience, than right with their reason. And 
again here is this more tangible difficulty in the case of exceptions to the rule of veracity, that so very little 
external help is given us in drawing the line, as to when untruths are allowable and when not; whereas that sort 
of killing which is not murder, is most definitely marked off by legal enactments, so that it cannot possibly be 
mistaken for such killing as is murder. On the other hand the cases of exemption from the rule of Veracity are 
left to the private judgment of the individual, and he may easily be led on from acts which are allowable to acts 
which are not. Now this remark does not apply to such acts as are related in Scripture, as being done by a 
particular inspiration, for in such cases there is a command. If I had my own way, I would oblige society, that is, 
its great men, its lawyers, its divines, its literature, publicly to acknowledge, as such, those instances of untruth 
which are not lies, as for instance, untruths in war; and then there could be no danger in them to the individual 
Catholic, for he would be acting under a rule. 

Thirdly, as to playing upon words, or equivocation, I suppose it is from the English habit, but, without 
meaning any disrespect to a great Saint, or wishing to set myself up, or taking my conscience for more than it is 
worth, I can only say as a fact, that I admit it as little as the rest of my countrymen: and, without any reference 
to the right and the wrong of the matter, of this I am sure, that, if there is one thing more than another which 
prejudices Englishmen against the Catholic Church, it is the doctrine of great authorities on the subject of 
equivocation. For myself, I can fancy myself thinking it was allowable in extreme cases for me to lie, but never 
to equivocate. Luther said, “Pecca fortiter.” I anathematise the formal sentiment, but there is a truth in it, when 
spoken of material acts. 



Fourthly, I think evasion, as I have described it, to be perfectly allowable; indeed, I do not know, who does not 
use it, under circumstances; but that a good deal of moral danger is attached to its use; and that, the cleverer a 
man is, the more likely he is to pass the line of Christian duty. 

But it may be said, that such decisions do not meet the particular difficulties for which provision is required; let 
us then take some instances. 

1.1 do not think it right to tell lies to children, even on this account, that they are sharper than we think them, 
and will soon find out what we are doing; and our example will be a very bad training for them. And so of 
equivocation: it is easy of imitation, and we ourselves shall be sure to get the worst of it in the end. 

2. If an early Father defends the patriarch Jacob in his mode of gaining his father’s blessing, on the ground 
that the blessing was divinely pledged to him already, that it was his, and that his father and brother were acting 
at once against his own rights and the divine will, it does not follow from this that such conduct is a pattern to 
us, who have no supernatural means of determining when an untruth becomes a material and not a formal lie. 
It seems to me very dangerous, be it allowable or not, to lie or equivocate in order to preserve some great 
temporal or spiritual benefit, nor does St. Alfonso here say anything to the contrary, for he is not discussing the 
question of danger or expedience. 

3. As to Johnson’s case of a murderer asking you which way a man had gone, I should have anticipated that, 
had such a difficulty happened to him, his first act would have been to knock the man down, and to call out for 
the police; and next, if he was worsted in the conflict, he would not have given the ruffian the information he 
asked, at whatever risk to himself. I think he would have let himself be killed first. I do not think that he would 
have told a lie. 

4. A secret is a more difficult case. Supposing something has been confided to me in the strictest secrecy, 
which could not be revealed without great disadvantage to another, what am I to do? If I am a lawyer, I am 
protected by my profession. I have a right to treat with extreme indignation any question which trenches on the 
inviolability of my position; but, supposing I was driven up into a corner, I think I should have a right to say an 
untruth, or that, under such circumstances, a lie would be material, but it is almost an impossible case, for the 
law would defend me. In like manner, as a priest, I should think it lawful to speak as if I knew nothing of what 
passed in confession. And I think in these cases, I do in fact possess that guarantee, that I am not going by 
private judgment, which just now I demanded; for society would bear me out, whether as a lawyer or as a priest, 
that I had a duty to my client or penitent, such, that an untruth in the matter was not a lie. A common type of 
this permissible denial, be it material lie or evasion, is at the moment supplied to me: an artist asked a Prime 
Minister, who was sitting to him, “What news, my Lord, from France?” He answered, “I do not know; I have not 
read the Papers.” 

5. A more difficult question is, when to accept confidence has not been a duty. Supposing a man wishes to 
keep the secret that he is the author of a book, and he is plainly asked on the subject. Here I should ask the 
previous question, whether any one has a right to publish what he dare not avow. It requires to have traced the 
bearings and results of such a principle, before being sure of it; but certainly, for myself, I am no friend of 
strictly anonymous writing. Next, supposing another has confided to you the secret of his authorship: there are 
persons who would have no scruple at all in giving a denial to impertinent questions asked them on the subject. 
I have heard a great man in his day at Oxford, warmly contend, as if he could not enter into any other view of 
the matter, that, if he had been trusted by a friend with the secret of his being author of a certain book, and he 
were asked by a third person, if his friend was not (as he really was) the author of it, he ought without any 
scruple and distinctly to answer that he did not know. He had an existing duty towards the author; he had none 
towards his inquirer. The author had a claim on him; an impertinent questioner had none at all. But here again I 
desiderate some leave, recognised by society, as in the case of the formulas “Not at home,” and “Not guilty,” in 
order to give me the right of saying what is a material untruth. And moreover, I should here also ask the 
previous question, Have I any right to accept such a confidence? have I any right to make such a promise? and, 
if it be an unlawful promise, is it binding at the expense of a lie? I am not attempting to solve these difficult 
questions, but they have to be carefully examined. 



As I put into print some weeks ago various extracts from authors relating to the subject which I have been 
considering, I conclude by inserting them here, though they will not have a very methodical appearance. 

For instance, St. Dorotheus: “Sometimes the necessity of some matter urges (incumbit), which, unless you 
somewhat conceal and dissemble it, will turn into a greater trouble.” And he goes on to mention the case of 
saving a man who has committed homicide from his pursuers: and he adds that it is not a thing that can be done 
often, but once in a long time. 

St. Clement in like manner speaks of it only as a necessity, and as a necessary medicine. 

Origen, after saying that God’s commandment makes it a plain duty to speak the truth, adds, that a man, 
“when necessity urges,” may avail himself of a lie, as medicine, that is, to the extent of Judith’s conduct towards 
Holofernes; and he adds that that necessity may be the obtaining of a great good, as Jacob hindered his father 
from giving the blessing to Esau against the will of God. 

Cassian says, that the use of a lie, in order to be allowable, must be like the use of hellebore, which is itself 
poison, unless a man has a fatal disease on him. He adds, “Without the condition of an extreme necessity, it is a 
present ruin.” 

St. John Chrysostom defends Jacob on the ground that his deceiving his father was not done for the sake of 
temporal gain, but in order to fulfil the providential purpose of God; and he says, that, as Abraham was not a 
murderer, though he was minded to kill his son, so an untruth need not be a lie. And he adds, that often such a 
deceit is the greatest possible benefit to the man who is deceived, and therefore allowable. Also St. Hilary, St. 
John Climacus, etc., in Thomassin, Concina, the Melanges, etc. 

Various modern Catholic divines hold this doctrine of the “material lie” also. I will quote three passages in 
point. 

Cataneo: “Be it then well understood, that the obligation to veracity, that is, of conforming our words to the 
sentiments of our mind, is founded principally upon the necessity of human intercourse, for which reason they 
{i.e. words) ought not and cannot be lawfully opposed to this end, so just, so necessary, and so important, 
without which, the world would become a Babylon of confusion. And this would in a great measure be really the 
result, as often as a man should be unable to defend secrets of high importance, and other evils would follow, 
even worse than confusion, in their nature destructive of this very intercourse between man and man for which 
speech was instituted. Every body must see the advantage a hired assassin would have, if supposing he did not 
know by sight the person he was commissioned to kill, I being asked by the rascal at the moment he was 
standing in doubt with his gun cocked, were obliged to approve of his deed by keeping silence, or to hesitate, or 
lastly to answer ‘Yes, that is the man.’ [Then follow other similar cases.] In such and similar cases, in which 
your sincerity is unjustly assailed, when no other way more prompt or more efficacious presents itself, and 
when it is not enough to say, ‘I do not know,’ let such persons be met openly with a downright resolute ‘No’ 
without thinking upon anything else. For such a ‘No’ is conformable to the universal opinion of men, who are 
the judges of words, and who certainly have not placed upon them obligations to the injury of the Human 
Republic, nor ever entered into a compact to use them in behalf of rascals, spies, incendiaries, and thieves. I 
repeat that such a ‘No’ is conformable to the universal mind of man, and with this mind your own mind ought to 
be in union and alliance. Who does not see the manifest advantage which highway robbers would derive, were 
travellers when asked if they had gold, jewels, etc., obliged either to invent tergiversations or to answer ‘Yes, we 
have?’ Accordingly in such circumstances that ‘No’ which you utter [see Card. Pallav. lib. iii. c. xi. n. 23, de Fide, 
Spe, etc.] remains deprived of its proper meaning, and is like a piece of coin, from which by the command of the 
government the current value has been withdrawn, so that by using it you become in no sense guilty of lying.” 

Bolgeni says, “We have therefore proved satisfactorily, and with more than moral certainty, that an exception 
occurs to the general law of not speaking untruly, viz. when it is impossible to observe a certain other precept, 
more important, without telling a lie. Some persons indeed say, that in the cases of impossibility which are 
above drawn out, what is said is not a lie. But a man who thus speaks confuses ideas and denies the essential 
characters of things. What is a lie? It is ‘locutio contra mentem;’ this is its common definition. But in the cases 
of impossibility, a man speaks contra mentem; that is clear and evident. Therefore he tells a lie. Let us 



distinguish between the lie and the sin. In the above cases, the man really tells a lie, but this lie is not a sin, by 
reason of the existing impossibility. To say that in those cases no one has a right to ask, that the words have a 
meaning according to the common consent of men, and the like, as is said by certain authors in order in those 
cases to exempt the lie from sin, this is to commit oneself to frivolous excuses, and to subject oneself to a 
number of retorts, when there is the plain reason of the above-mentioned fact of impossibility.” 

And the Author in the Melanges Theologiques: “We have then gained this truth, and it is a conclusion of 
which we have not the smallest doubt, that if the intention of deceiving our neighbour is essential to a lie, it is 
allowable in certain cases to say what we know to be false, as, e.g. to escape from a great danger.... 

“But, let no one be alarmed, it is never allowable to lie; in this we are in perfect agreement with the whole 
body of theologians. The only point in which we differ from them is in what we mean by a lie. They call that a lie 
which is not such in our view, or rather, if you will, what in our view is only a material lie they account to be 
both formal and material.” 

Now to come to Anglican authorities. 

Taylor: “Whether it can in any case be lawful to tell a lie? To this I answer, that the holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament do indefinitely and severely forbid lying. Prov. xiii. 5; xxx. 8. Ps. v. 6. John viii. 44. Col. iii. 9. 
Rev. xxi. 8, 27. Beyond these things, nothing can be said in condemnation of lying. 

“But then lying is to be understood to be something said or written to the hurt of our neighbour, which 
cannot be understood otherwise than to differ from the mind of him that speaks. ‘A lie is petulantly or from a 
desire of hurting, to say one thing, or to signify it by gesture, and to think another thing;’! 6 ! so Melancthon, ‘To 
lie is to deceive our neighbour to his hurt.’ For in this sense a lie is naturally or intrinsically evil; that is, to 
speak a lie to our neighbour is naturally evil ... not because it is different from an eternal truth.... A lie is an 
injury to our neighbour.... There is in mankind a universal contract implied in all their intercourses.... Injustice 
we are bound to speak, so as that our neighbour do not lose his right, which by our speaking we give him to the 
truth, that is, in our heart. And of a lie, thus defined, which is injurious to our neighbour, so long as his right to 
truth remains, it is that St. Austin affirms it to be simply unlawful, and that it can in no case be permitted, nisi 
forte regulas quasdam daturus es.... If a lie be unjust, it can never become lawful; but, if it can be separate from 
injustice, then it may be innocent. Here then I consider 

“This right, though it be regularly and commonly belonging to all men, yet it may be taken away by a superior 
right intervening; or it may be lost, or it may be hindered, or it may cease, upon a greater reason. 

“Therefore upon this account it was lawful for the children of Israel to borrow jewels of the Egyptians, which 
supposes a promise of restitution, though they intended not to pry them back again. God gave commandment 
so to spoil them, and the Egyptians were divested of their rights, and were to be used like enemies. 

“It is lawful to tell a lie to children or to madmen; because they, having no powers of judging, have no right to 
truth; but then, the lie must be charitable and useful.... If a lie be told, it must be such as is for their good ... and 
so do physicians to their patients.... This and the like were so usual, so permitted to physicians, that it grew to a 
proverb, ‘You lie like a doctor;’l7! which yet was always to be understood in the way of charity, and with honour 
to the profession.... To tell a lie for charity, to save a man’s life, the life of a friend, of a husband, of a prince, of a 
useful and a public person, hath not only been done at all times, but commended by great and wise and good 
men.... Who would not save his father’s life ... at the charge of a harmless lie, from the rage of persecutors or 
tyrants? ...When the telling of a truth will certainly be the cause of evil to a man, though he have right to truth, 
yet it must not be given to him to his harm.... Every truth is no more justice, than every restitution of a straw to 
the right owner is a duty. ‘Be not over-righteous,’ says Solomon.... If it be objected, that we must not tell a lie for 
God, therefore much less for our brother, I answer, that it does not follow; for God needs not a lie, but our 
brother does.... Deceiving the enemy by the stratagem of actions or words, is not properly lying; for this 
supposes a conversation, of law or peace, trust or promise explicit or implicit. A lie is a deceiving of a trust or 
confidence.”— Taylor, vol. xiii. pp. 351-371, ed. Heber. 

It is clear that Taylor thought that veracity was one branch of justice; a social virtue; under the second table of 
the law, not under the first; only binding, when those to whom we speak have a claim of justice upon us, which 


ordinarily all men have. Accordingly, in cases where a neighbour has no claim of justice upon us, there is no 
opportunity of exercising veracity, as, for instance, when he is mad, or is deceived by us for his own advantage. 
And hence, in such cases, a lie is not really a lie, as he says in one place, “Deceiving the enemy is not properly 
lying.” Here he seems to make that distinction common to Catholics; viz. between what they call a material act 
and a formal act. Thus Taylor would maintain, that to say the thing that is not to a madman, has the matter of a 
lie, but the man who says it as little tells a formal lie, as the judge, sheriff, or executioner murders the man 
whom he certainly kills by forms of law. 

Other English authors take precisely the same view, viz. that veracity is a kind of justice—that our neighbour 
generally has a right to have the truth told him; but that he may forfeit that right, or lose it for the time, and 
then to say the thing that is not to him is no sin against veracity, that is, no lie. Thus Milton says, “Veracity is a 
virtue, by which we speak true things to him to whom it is equitable, and concerning what things it is suitable 
for the good of our neighbour.... All dissimulation is not wrong, for it is not necessary for us always openly to 
bring out the truth; that only is blamed which is malicious.... I do not see why that cannot be said of lying which 
can be said of homicide and other matters, which are not weighed so much by the deed as by the object and end 
of acting. What man in his senses will deny that there are those whom we have the best of grounds for 
considering that we ought to deceive—as boys, madmen, the sick, the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, 
thieves? ...Is it a point of conscience not to deceive them? ... I would ask, by which of the commandments is a lie 
forbidden? You will say, by the ninth. Come, read it out, and you will agree with me. For whatever is here 
forbidden comes under the head of injuring one’s neighbour. If then any lie does not injure one’s neighbour, 
certainly it is not forbidden by this commandment. It is on this ground that, by the judgment of theologians, we 
shall acquit so many holy men of lying. Abraham, who said to his servants that he would return with his son; ... 
the wise man understood that it did not matter to his servants to know [that his son would not return], and that 
it was at the moment expedient for himself that they should not know.... Joseph would be a man of many lies if 
the common definition of lying held; [also] Moses, Rahab, Ehud, Jael, Jonathan.” Here again veracity is due 
only on the score of justice towards the person whom we speak with; and, if he has no claim upon us to speak 
the truth, we need not speak the truth to him. 

And so, again, Paley: “A lie is a breach of promise; for whoever seriously addresses his discourse to another 
tacitly promises to speak the truth, because he knows that the truth is expected. Or the obligation of veracity 
may be made out from the direct ill consequences of lying to social happiness.... There ar e falsehoods which are 
not lies; that is, which are not criminal.” (Here, let it be observed, is the same distinction as in Taylor between 
material and formal untruths.) “l. When no one is deceived.... 2. When the person to whom you speak has no 
right to know the truth, or, more properly, when little or no inconveniency results from the want of confidence 
in such cases, as where you tell a falsehood to a madman for his own advantage; to a robber, to conceal your 
property; to an assassin, to defeat or divert him from his purpose.... It is upon this principle that, by the laws of 
war, it is allowable to deceive an enemy by feints, false colours, spies, false intelligence.... Many people indulge, 
in serious discourse, a habit of fiction or exaggeration.... So long as ... their narratives, though false, are 
inoffensive, it may seem a superstitious regard to truth to censure them merely for truth’s sake.” Then he goes 
on to mention reasons against such a practice, adding, “I have seldom known any one who deserted truth in 
trifles that could be trusted in matters of importance.”—Works, vol. iv. p. 123. 

Dr. Johnson, who, if any one, has the reputation of being a sturdy moralist, thus speaks: 

“We talked,” says Boswell, “of the casuistical question—whether it was allowable at any time to depart from 
truth.” Johnson. “The general rule is, that truth should never be violated; because it is of the utmost importance 
to the comfort of life, that we should have a full security by mutual faith; and occasional inconveniences should 
be willingly suffered, that we may preserve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. If, for instance, a 
murderer should ask you which way a man is gone, you may tell him what is not true, because you are under a 
previous obligation not to betray a man to a murderer.” Boswell. “Supposing the person who wrote Junius were 
asked whether he was the author, might he deny it?” Johnson. “I don’t know what to say to this. If you were 
sure that he wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as well of him afterwards? Yet it may be urged, that 
what a man has no right to ask, you may refuse to communicate; and there is no other effectual mode of 



preserving a secret, and an important secret, the discovery of which may be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial; 
for if you are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. But stay, sir; here is another 
case. Supposing the author had told me confidentially that he had written Junius, and I were asked if he had, I 
should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous promise, express or implied, to conceal it. 
Now what I ought to do for the author, may I not do for myself? But I deny the lawfulness of telling a lie to a 
sick man for fear of alarming him. You have no business with consequences; you are to tell the truth. Besides, 
you are not sure what effect your telling him that he is in danger may have; it may bring his distemper to a 
crisis, and that may cure him. Of all lying I have the greatest abhorrence of this, because I believe it has been 
frequently practised on myself.”—Boswell’s Life, vol. iv. p. 277. 

There are English authors who allow of mental reservation and equivocation; such is Jeremy Taylor. 

He says, “In the same cases in which it is lawful to tell a lie, in the same cases it is lawful to use a mental 
reservation.”—Ibid. p. 374. 

He says, too, “When the things are true in several senses, the not explicating in what sense I mean the words 
is not a criminal reservation.... But 1, this liberty is not to be used by inferiors, but by superiors only; 2, not by 
those that are interrogated, but by them which speak voluntarily; 3, not by those which speak of duty, but which 
speak of grace and kindness.”—Ibid. p. 378. 

Bishop Butler, the first of Anglican authorities, writing in his grave and abstract way, seems to assert a similar 
doctrine in the following passage: 

“Though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid in 
the way of some plain men, that the use of common forms of speech generally understood, cannot be falsehood; 
and, in general, that there can be no designed falsehood without designing to deceive. It must likewise be 
observed, that, in numberless cases, a man may be under the strictest obligations to what he foresees will 
deceive, without his intending it. For it is impossible not to foresee, that the words and actions of men in 
different ranks and employments, and of different educations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other, and it 
cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of what they are not 
perhaps enough informed to be competent judges of, even though they considered it with great 
attention.”— Nature of Virtue, fin. These last words seem in a measure to answer to the words in Scavini, that an 
equivocation is permissible, because “then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow him to deceive himself.” 
In thus speaking, I have not the slightest intention of saying anything disrespectful to Bishop Butler; and still 
less of course to St. Alfonso. 

And a third author, for whom I have a great respect, as different from the above two as they are from each 
other, bears testimony to the same effect in his “Comment on Scripture,” Thomas Scott. He maintains indeed 
that Ehud and Jael were divinely directed in what they did; but they could have no divine direction for what was 
in itself wrong. 

Thus on Judges iii. 15-21: 

‘“And Ehud said, I have a secret errand unto thee, O king; I have a message from God unto thee, and Ehud 
thrust the dagger into his belly.’ Ehud, indeed,” says Scott, “had a secret errand, a message from God unto him; 
but it was of afar different nature than Eglon expected.” 

And again on Judges iv. 18-21: 

“‘And Jael said, Turn in, my lord, fear not. And he said to her, When any man doth inquire, Is there any man 
here? thou shalt say, No. Then Jael took a nail, and smote the nail into his temple.’ Jael,” says Scott, “is not said 
to have promised Sisera that she would deny his being there; she would give him shelter and refreshment, but 
not utter a falsehood to oblige him.” 

Footnotes 


[6] “Mendacium est petulanter, aut cupiditate nocendi, aliud loqui, seu gestu significare, et aliud sentire. 

[7] Mentiris ut medicus. 


POSTSCRIPTUM 


June 4,1864 

While I was engaged with these concluding pages, I received another of those special encouragements, which 
from several quarters have been bestowed upon me, since my controversy began. It was the extraordinary 
honour done me of an address from the clergy of this large diocese, who had been assembled for the Synod. 

It was followed two days afterwards by a most gracious testimonial from my Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne, in the 
shape of a letter which he wrote to me, and also inserted in the Birmingham papers. With his leave I transfer it 
to my own volume, as a very precious document, completing and recompensing, in a way most grateful to my 
feelings, the anxious work which has occupied me so fully for nearly ten weeks. 

“Bishop’s House, June 2,1864. 

“My dear Dr. Newman,—It was with warm gratification that, after the close of the Synod yesterday, I listened 
to the Address presented to you by the clergy of the diocese, and to your impressive reply. But I should have 
been little satisfied with the part of the silent listener, except on the understanding with myself that I also might 
afterwards express to you my own sentiments in my own way. 

“We have now been personally acquainted, and much more than acquainted, for nineteen years, during more 
than sixteen of which we have stood in special relation of duty towards each other. This has been one of the 
singular blessings which God has given me amongst the cares of the Episcopal office. What my feelings of 
respect, of confidence, and of affection have been towards you, you know well, nor should I think of expressing 
them in words. But there is one thing that has struck me in this day of explanations, which you could not, and 
would not, be disposed to do, and which no one could do so properly or so authentically as I could, and which it 
seems to me is not altogether uncalled for, if every kind of erroneous impression that some persons have 
entertained with no better evidence than conjecture is to be removed. 

“It is difficult to comprehend how, in the face of facts, the notion should ever have arisen that, during your 
Catholic life, you have been more occupied with your own thoughts than with the service of religion and the 
work of the Church. If we take no other work into consideration beyond the written productions which your 
Catholic pen has given to the world, they are enough for the life’s labour of another. There are the Lectures on 
Anglican Difficulties, the Lectures on Catholicism in England, the great work on the Scope and End of 
University Education, that on the Office and Work of Universities, the Lectures and Essays on University 
Subjects, and the two Volumes of Sermons; not to speak of your contributions to the Atlantis, which you 
founded, and to other periodicals; then there are those beautiful offerings to Catholic literature, the Lectures on 
the Turks, Loss and Gain, and Callista, and though last, not least, the Apologia, which is destined to put many 
idle rumours to rest, and many unprofitable surmises; and yet all these productions represent but a portion of 
your labour, and that in the second half of your period of public life. 

“These works have been written in the midst of labour and cares of another kind, and of which the world 
knows very little. I will specify four of these undertakings, each of a distinct character, and any one of which 
would have made a reputation for untiring energy in the practical order. 

“The first of these undertakings was the establishment of the congregation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri— 
that great ornament and accession to the force of English Catholicity. Both the London and the Birmingham 
Oratory must look to you as their founder and as the originator of their characteristic excellences; whilst that of 
Birmingham has never known any other presidency. 

“No sooner was this work fairly on foot than you were called by the highest authority to commence another, 
and one of yet greater magnitude and difficulty, the founding of a University in Ireland. After the Universities 
had been lost to the Catholics of these kingdoms for three centuries, everything had to be begun from the 
beginning: the idea of such an institution to be inculcated, the plan to be formed that would work, the resources 
to be gathered, and the staff of superiors and professors to be brought together. Your name was then the chief 



point of attraction which brought these elements together. You alone know what difficulties you had to 
conciliate and what to surmount, before the work reached that state of consistency and promise, which enabled 
you to return to those responsibilities in England which you had never laid aside or suspended. And here, excuse 
me if I give expression to a fancy which passed through my mind. 

“I was lately reading a poem, not long published, from the MSS. De Reram Natura, by Neckham, the foster- 
brother of Richard the Lion-hearted. He quotes an old prophecy, attributed to Merlin, and with a sort of wonder, 
as if recollecting that England owed so much of its literary learning to that country; and the prophecy says that 
after long years Oxford will pass into Ireland—’Vada bourn suo tempore transibunt in Hiberniam.’ When I read 
this, I could not but indulge the pleasant fancy that in the days when the Dublin University shall arise in 
material splendour, an allusion to this prophecy might form a poetic element in the inscription on the pedestal 
of the statue which commemorates its first Rector. 

“The original plan of an oratory did not contemplate any parochial work, but you could not contemplate so 
many souls in want of pastors without being prompt and ready at the beck of authority to strain all your efforts 
in coming to their help. And this brings me to the third and the most continuous of those labours to which I 
have alluded. The mission in Alcester Street, its church and schools, were the first work of the Birmingham 
Oratory. After several years of close and hard work, and a considerable call upon the private resources of the 
Fathers who had established this congregation, it was delivered over to other hands, and the Fathers removed to 
the district of Edgbaston, where up to that time nothing Catholic had appeared. Then arose under your direction 
the large convent of the Oratory, the church expanded by degrees into its present capaciousness, a numerous 
congregation has gathered and grown in it; poor schools and other pious institutions have grown up in 
connection with it, and, moreover, equally at your expense and that of your brethren, and, as I have reason to 
know, at much inconvenience, the Oratory has relieved the other clergy of Birmingham all this while by 
constantly doing the duty in the poor-house and gaol of Birmingham. 

“More recently still, the mission and the poor school at Smethwick owe their existence to the Oratory. And all 
this while the founder and father of these religious works has added to his other solicitudes the toil of frequent 
preaching, of attendance in the confessional, and other parochial duties. 

“I have read on this day of its publication the seventh part of the Apologia, and the touching allusion in it to 
the devotedness of the Catholic clergy to the poor in seasons of pestilence reminds me that when the cholera 
raged so dreadfully at Bilston, and the two priests of the town were no longer equal to the number of cases to 
which they were hurried day and night, I asked you to lend me two fathers to supply the place of other priests 
whom I wished to send as a further aid. But you and Father St. John preferred to take the place of danger which 
I had destined for others, and remained at Bilston till the worst was over. 

“The fourth work which I would notice is one more widely known. I refer to the school for the education of 
the higher classes, which at the solicitation of many friends you have founded and attached to the Oratory. 
Surely after reading this bare enumeration of work done, no man will venture to say that Dr. Newman is leading 
a comparatively inactive life in the service of the Church. 

“To spare, my dear Dr. Newman, any further pressure on those feelings with which I have already taken so 
large a liberty, I will only add one word more for my own satisfaction. During our long intercourse there is only 
one subject on which, after the first experience, I have measured my words with some caution, and that has 
been where questions bearing on ecclesiastical duty have arisen. I found some little caution necessary, because 
you were always so prompt and ready to go even beyond the slightest intimation of my wish or desires. 

“That God may bless you with health, life, and all the spiritual good which you desire, you and your brethren 
of the Oratory, is the earnest prayer now and often of, my dear Dr. Newman, your affectionate friend and 
faithful servant in Christ, 


“+ W. B. ULLATHORNE.” 
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“Love thy God, and love Him only, 
And thy breast will ne’er be lonely. 

In that One Great Spirit meet 
All things mighty, grave, and sweet. 
Vainly strives the soul to mingle 
With a being of our kind; 

Vainly hearts with hearts are twined: 
For the deepest still is single. 

An impalpable resistance 
Holds like natures still at distance. 
Mortal: love that Holy One, 

Or dwell for aye alone.” 
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To 

HENRY WILLIAM WILBERLORCE. 

To you alone, who have known me so long, and who love me so well, could I venture to offer a 
trifle like this. But you will recognise the author in his work, and take pleasure in the recognition. 

J. H. N. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the following Tale is a simple fiction from beginning to end. It has little in it of 
actual history, and not much claim to antiquarian research; yet it has required more reading than may appear at 
first sight. 

It is an attempt to imagine and express, from a Catholic point of view, the feelings and mutual relations of 
Christians and heathens at the period to which it belongs, and it has been undertaken as the nearest approach 
which the Author could make to a more important work suggested to him from a high ecclesiastical quarter. 

September 13,1855. 



POSTSCRIPTS TO LATER EDITIONS. 


February 8, 1856 .—Since the volume has been in print, the Author finds that his name has got abroad. This 
gives him reason to add, that he wrote great part of Chapters I., IV., and V., and sketched the character and 
fortunes of Juba, in the early spring of 1848. He did no more till the end of last July, when he suddenly resumed 
the thread of his tale, and has been successful so far as this, that he has brought it to an end. 

Without being able to lay his finger upon instances in point, he has some misgiving lest, from a confusion 
between ancient histories and modern travels, there should be inaccuracies, antiquarian or geographical, in 
certain of his minor statements, which carry with them authority when they cease to be anonymous. 

Februai'y 2, 1881.—October, 1888— In a tale such as this, which professes in the very first sentence of its 
Advertisement to be simple fiction from beginning to end, details may be allowably filled up by the writer’s 
imagination and coloured by his personal opinions and beliefs, the only rule binding on him being this—that he 
has no right to contravene acknowledged historical facts. Thus it is that Walter Scott exercises a poet’s licence in 
drawing his Queen Elizabeth and his Claverhouse, and the author of “Romola” has no misgivings in even 
imputing hypothetical motives and intentions to Savonarola. Who, again, would quarrel with Mr. Lockhart, 
writing in Scotland, for excluding Pope, or Bishops, or sacrificial rites from his interesting Tale of Valerius? 

Such was the understanding, as to what I might do and what I might not, with which I wrote this story; and to 
make it clearer, I added in the later editions of this Advertisement, that it was written “from a Catholic point of 
view;” while in the earlier, bearing in mind the interests of historical truth, and the anachronism which I had 
ventured on at page 82 in the date of Arnobius and Lactantius, I said that I had not “admitted any actual 
interference with known facts without notice,” questions of religious controversy, when I said it, not even 
coming into my thoughts. I did not consider my Tale to be in any sense controversial, but to be specially 
addressed to Catholic readers, and for their edification. 

This being so, it was with no little surprise I found myself lately accused of want of truth, because I have 
followed great authorities in attributing to Christians of the middle of the third century what is certainly to be 
found in the fourth,—devotions, representations, and doctrines, declaratory of the high dignity of the Blessed 
Virgin. If I had left out all mention of these, I should have been simply untrue to my idea and apprehension of 
Primitive Christianity. To what positive and certain facts do I run counter in so doing, even granting that I am 
indulging my imagination? But I have allowed myself no such indulgence; I gave good reasons long ago, in my 
“Letter to Dr. Pusey” (pp. 53-76), for what I believe on this matter and for what I have in “Callista” described. 



CHAPTER I. 
SICCA VENERIA. 


In no province of the vast Roman empire, as it existed in the middle of the third century, did Nature wear a 
richer or a more joyous garb than she displayed in Proconsular Africa, a territory of which Carthage was the 
metropolis, and Sicca might be considered the centre. The latter city, which was the seat of a Roman colony, lay 
upon a precipitous or steep bank, which led up along a chain of hills to a mountainous track in the direction of 
the north and east. In striking contrast with this wild and barren region was the view presented by the west and 
south, where for many miles stretched a smiling champaign, exuberantly wooded, and varied with a thousand 
hues, till it was terminated at length by the successive tiers of the Atlas, and the dim and fantastic forms of the 
Numidian mountains. The immediate neighbourhood of the city was occupied by gardens, vineyards, corn¬ 
fields, and meadows, crossed or encircled here by noble avenues of trees or the remains of primeval forests, 
there by the clustering groves which wealth and luxury had created. This spacious plain, though level when 
compared with the northern heights by which the city was backed, and the peaks and crags which skirted the 
southern and western horizon, was discovered, as light and shadow travelled with the sun, to be diversified with 
hill and dale, upland and hollow; while orange gardens, orchards, olive and palm plantations held their 
appropriate sites on the slopes or the bottoms. Through the mass of green, which extended still more thickly 
from the west round to the north, might be seen at intervals two solid causeways tracking their persevering 
course to the Mediterranean coast, the one to the ancient rival of Rome, the other to Hippo Regius in Numidia. 
Tourists might have complained of the absence of water from the scene; but the native peasant would have 
explained to them that the eye alone had reason to be discontented, and that the thick foliage and the uneven 
surface did but conceal what mother earth with no niggard bounty supplied. The Bagradas, issuing from the 
spurs of the Atlas, made up in depth what it wanted in breadth of bed, and ploughed the rich and yielding mould 
with its rapid stream, till, after passing Sicca in its way, it fell into the sea near Carthage. It was but the largest of 
a multitude of others, most of them tributaries to it, deepening as much as they increased it. While channels 
had been cut from the larger rills for the irrigation of the open land, brooks, which sprang up in the gravel which 
lay against the hills, had been artificially banked with cut stones or paved with pebbles; and where neither 
springs nor rivulets were to be found, wells had been dug, sometimes to the vast depth of as much as 200 
fathoms, with such effect that the spurting column of water had in some instances drowned the zealous 
workmen who had been the first to reach it. And, while such were the resources of less favoured localities or 
seasons, profuse rains descended over the whole region for one half of the year, and the thick summer dews 
compensated by night for the daily tribute extorted by an African sun. 

At various distances over the undulating surface, and through the woods, were seen the villas and the hamlets 
of that happy land. It was an age when the pride of architecture had been indulged to the full; edifices, public 
and private, mansions and temples, ran off far away from each market-town or borough, as from a centre, some 
of stone or marble, but most of them of that composite of fine earth, rammed tight by means of frames, for 
which the Saracens were afterwards famous, and of which specimens remain to this day, as hard in surface, as 
sharp at the angles, as when they first were finished. Every here and there, on hill or crag, crowned with 
basilicas and temples, radiant in the sun, might be seen the cities of the province or of its neighbourhood, 
Thibursicumber, Thugga, Laribus, Siguessa, Sufetula, and many others; while in the far distance, on an elevated 
table-land under the Atlas, might be discerned the Colonia Scillitana, famous about fifty years before the date of 
which we write for the martyrdom of Speratus and his companions, who were beheaded at the order of the 
proconsul for refusing to swear by the genius of Rome and the emperor. 

If the spectator now takes his stand, not in Sicca itself, but about a quarter of a mile to the south-east, on the 
hill or knoll on which was placed the cottage of Agellius, the city itself will enter into the picture. Its name, Sicca 
Veneria, if it be derived (as some suppose) from the Succoth benoth, or “tents of the daughters,” mentioned by 
the inspired writer as an object of pagan worship in Samaria, shows that it owed its foundation to the Phoenician 
colonists of the country. At any rate, the Punic deities retained their hold upon the place; the temples of the 



Tyrian Hercules and of Saturn, the scene of annual human sacrifices, were conspicuous in its outline, though 
these and all other religious buildings in it looked small beside the mysterious antique shrine devoted to the 
sensual rites of the Syrian Astarte. Public baths and a theatre, a capitol, imitative of Rome, a gymnasium, the 
long outline of a portico, an equestrian statue in brass of the Emperor Severus, were grouped together above the 
streets of a city, which, narrow and winding, ran up and down across the hill. In its centre an extraordinary 
spring threw up incessantly several tons of water every minute, and was inclosed by the superstitious gratitude 
of the inhabitants with the peristylium of a sacred place. At the extreme back, towards the north, which could 
not be seen from the point of view where we last stationed ourselves, there was a sheer descent of rock, 
bestowing on the city, when it was seen at a distance on the Mediterranean side, the same bold and striking 
appearance which attaches to Castro Giovanni, the ancient Enna, in the heart of Sicily. 

And now, withdrawing our eyes from the panorama, whether in its distant or nearer objects, if we would at 
length contemplate the spot itself from which we have been last surveying it, we shall find almost as much to 
repay attention, and to elicit admiration. We stand in the midst of a farm of some wealthy proprietor, consisting 
of a number of fields and gardens, separated from each other by hedges of cactus or the aloe. At the foot of the 
hill, which sloped down on the side furthest from Sicca to one of the tributaries of the rich and turbid river of 
which we have spoken, a large yard or garden, intersected with a hundred artificial rills, was devoted to the 
cultivation of the beautiful and odoriferous khennah. A thick grove of palms seemed to triumph in the 
refreshment of the water’s side, and lifted up their thankful boughs towards heaven. The barley harvest in the 
fields which lay higher up the hill was over, or at least was finishing; and all that remained of the crop was the 
incessant and importunate chirping of the cicadas, and the rude booths of reeds and bulrushes, now left to 
wither, in which the peasant boys found shelter from the sun, while in an earlier month they frightened from 
the grain the myriads of linnets, goldfinches, and other small birds who, as in other countries, contested with 
the human proprietor the possession of it. On the south-western slope lies a neat and carefully dressed 
vineyard, the vine-stakes of which, dwarfish as they are, already cast long shadows on the eastern side. Slaves 
are scattered over it, testifying to the scorching power of the sun by their broad petasus, and to its oppressive 
heat by the scanty subligarium, which reached from the belt or girdle to the knees. They are engaged in cutting 
off useless twigs to which the last showers of spring have given birth, and are twisting those which promise fruit 
into positions where they will be safe both from the breeze and from the sun. Everything gives token of that 
gracious and happy season which the great Latin poets have hymned in their beautiful but heathen strains; 
when, after the heavy rains, and raw mists, and piercing winds, and fitful sun-gleams of a long six months, the 
mighty mother manifests herself anew, and pours out the resources of her innermost being for the life and 
enjoyment of every portion of the vast whole;—or, to apply the lines of a modern bard— 

“When the bare earth, till now 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 

Brings forth the tender grass, whose verdure clads 
Her universal face with pleasant green; 

Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flower, 

Opening their various colours, and make gay 
Her bosom, swelling sweet; and, these scarce blown, 

Forth flourishes the clustering vine, forth creeps 
The swelling gourd, up stands the corny reed 
Embattled in her fields, and the humble shrub, 

And bush with frizzled hair implicit; last 
Rise, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gem 
Their blossoms; with high woods the hills are crowned 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain side 
With borders long the rivers; that earth now 
Seems like to heaven, a seat where gods might dwell, 



Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades.” 

A snatch from some old Greek chant, with something of plaintiveness in the tone, issues from the thicket just 
across the mule-path, cut deep in the earth, which reaches from the city gate to the streamlet; and a youth, who 
had the appearance of the assistant bailiff or procurator of the farm, leaped from it, and went over to the 
labourers, who were busy with the vines. His eyes and hair and the cast of his features spoke of Europe; his 
manner had something of shyness and reserve, rather than of rusticity; and he wore a simple red tunic with half 
sleeves, descending to the knee, and tightened round him by a belt. His legs and feet were protected by boots 
which came half up his calf. He addressed one of the slaves, and his voice was gentle and cheerful. 

“Ah, Sansar!” he cried, “I don’t like your way of managing these branches so well as my own; but it is a 
difficult thing to move an old fellow like you. You never fasten together the shoots which you don’t cut off, they 
are flying about quite wild, and the first ox that passes through the field next month for the ploughing will break 
them off.” 

He spoke in Latin; the man understood it, and answered him in the same language, though with deviations 
from purity of accent and syntax, not without parallel in the talkee-talkee of the West Indian negro. 

“Ay, ay, master,” he said, “ay, ay; but it’s all a mistake to use the plough at all. The fork does the work much 
better, and no fear for the grape. I hide the tendril under the leaf against the sun, which is the only enemy we 
have to consider.” 

“Ah! but the fork does not raise so much dust as the plough and the heavy cattle which draw it,” returned 
Agellius; “and the said dust does more for the protection of the tendril than the shade of the leaf.” 

“But those huge beasts,” retorted the slave, “turn up great ridges, and destroy the yard.” 

“It’s no good arguing with an old vinedresser, who had formed his theory before I was born,” said Agellius 
good-humouredly; and he passed on into a garden beyond. 

Here were other indications of the happy month through which the year was now travelling. The garden, so to 
call it, was a space of several acres in extent; it was one large bed of roses, and preparation was making for 
extracting their essence, for which various parts of that country are to this day celebrated. Here was another set 
of labourers, and a man of middle age was surveying them at his leisure. His business-like, severe, and off-hand 
manner bespoke the villicus or bailiff himself. 

“Always here,” said he, “as if you were a slave, not a Roman, my good fellow; yet slaves have their Saturnalia; 
always serving, not worshipping the all-bounteous and all-blessed. Why are you not taking holiday in the town?” 

“Why should I, sir?” asked Agellius; “don’t you recollect old Hiempsal’s saying about ‘one foot in the slipper, 
and one in the shoe.’ Nothing would be done well if I were a town-goer. You engaged me, I suppose, to be here, 
not there.” 

“Ah!” answered he, “but at this season the empire, the genius of Rome, the customs of the country, demand it, 
and above all the great goddess Astarte and her genial, jocund month. ‘Parturit almus ager;’ you know the verse; 
do not be out of tune with Nature, nor clash and jar with the great system of the universe.” 

A cloud of confusion, or of distress, passed over Agellius’s face. He seemed as if he wished to speak; at length 
he merely said, “It’s a fault on the right side in a servant, I suppose.” 

“I know the way of your people,” Vitricus replied, “Corybantians, Phrygians, Jews, what do you call 
yourselves? There are so many fantastic religions now-a-days. Hang yourself outright at your house-door, if you 
are tired of living—and you are a sensible fellow. How can any man, whose head sits right upon his shoulders, 
say that life is worth having, and not worth enjoying?” 

“I am a quiet being,” answered Agellius, “I like the country, which you think so tame, and care little for the 
flaunting town. Tastes differ.” 

“Town! you need not go to Sicca,” answered the bailiff, “all Sicca is out of town. It has poured into the fields, 
and groves, and river side. Lift up your eyes, man alive, open your ears, and let pleasure flow in. Be passive 



under the sweet breath of the goddess, and she will fill you with ecstasy.” 

It was as Vitricus had said; the solemn feast-days of Astarte were in course of celebration; of Astarte, the well- 
known divinity of Carthage and its dependent cities, whom Heliogabalus had lately introduced to Rome, who in 
her different aspects was at once Urania, Juno, and Aphrodite, according as she embodied the idea of the 
philosopher, the statesman, or the vulgar; lofty and intellectual as Urania, majestic and commanding as Juno, 
seductive as the goddess of sensuality and excess. 

“There goes the son of as good and frank a soldier as ever brandished pilum,” said Vitricus to himself, “till in 
his last years some infernal god took umbrage at him, and saddled him and his with one of those absurd 
superstitions which are as plentiful here as serpents. He indeed was too old himself to get much harm from it; 
but it shows its sour nature in these young shoots. A good servant, but the plague’s in his bones, and he will 
rot.” 

His subordinate’s reflections were of a different character: “The very air breathes sin to-day,” he cried; “oh 
that I did not find the taint of the city in these works of God! Alas! sweet Nature, the child of the Almighty, is 
made to do the fiend’s work, and does it better than the town. O ye beautiful trees and fair flowers, O bright sun 
and balmy air, what a bondage ye are in, and how do ye groan till you are redeemed from it! Ye are bond-slaves, 
but not willingly, as man is; but how will you ever be turned to nobler purpose? How is this vast, this solid 
establishment of error, the incubus of many thousand years, ever to have an end? You yourselves, dear ones, 
will come to nought first. Anyhow, the public way is no place for me this evening. They’ll soon be back from 
their accursed revelry.” 

A sound of horns and voices had been heard from time to time through the woods, as if proceeding from 
parties dispersed through them; and in the growing twilight might be seen lights, glancing and wandering 
through the foliage. The cottage in which Agellius dwelt was on the other side of the hollow bridle-way which 
crossed the hill. To make for home he had first to walk some little distance along it; and scarcely had he 
descended into it for that purpose, when he found himself in the front of a band of revellers, who were returning 
from some scene of impious festivity. They were arrayed in holiday guise, as far as they studied dress at all; the 
symbols of idolatry were on their foreheads and arms; some of them were intoxicated, and most of them were 
women. 

“Why have you not been worshipping, young fellow?” said one. 

“Comely built,” said another, “but struck by the furies. I know the cut of him.” 

“By Astarte,” said a third, “he’s one of those sly Gnostics! I have seen the chap before, with his hangdog look. 
He is one of Pluto’s whelps, first cousin to Cerberus, and his name’s Channibal.” 

On which they all began to shout out, “I say, Channibal, Channibal, here’s a lad that knows you. Old fellow, 
come along with us;” and the speaker made a dash at him. 

On this Agellius, who was slowly making his way past them on the broken and steep path, leapt up in two or 
three steps to the ridge, and went away in security; when one woman cried out, “O the toad, I know him now; he 
is a wizard; he eats little children; didn’t you see him make that sign? it’s a charm. My sister did it; the fool left 
me to be one of them. She was ever doing so” (mimicking the sign of the cross). “He’s a Christian, blight him! 
he’ll turn us into beasts.” 

“Cerberus, bite him!” said another, “he sucks blood;” and taking up a stone, she made it whiz past his ear as he 
disappeared from view. A general scream of contempt and hatred followed. “Where’s the ass’s head? put out the 
lights, put out the lights! gibbet him! that’s why he has not been with honest people down in the vale.” And then 
they struck up a blasphemous song, the sentiments of which we are not going even to conceive, much less to 
attempt in words. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHRISTIANITY IN SICCA. 


The revellers went on their way; Agellius went on his, and made for his lowly and lonely cottage. He was the 
elder of the two sons of a Roman legionary of the Secunda Italica, who had settled with them in Sicca, where he 
lost their mother, and died, having in his old age become a Christian. The fortitude of some confessors at 
Carthage in the persecution of Severus had been the initial cause of his conversion. He had been posted as one 
of their guards, and had attended them to the scene of their martyrdom, in addition to the civil force, to whom 
in the proconsulate the administration of the law was committed. Therefore, happily for him, it could not fall to 
his duty to be their executioner, a function which, however revolting to his feelings, he might not have had 
courage to decline. He remained a pagan, though he could not shake off the impression which the martyrs had 
made upon him; and, after completing his time of service, he retired to the protection of some great friends in 
Sicca, his brother’s home already. Here he took a second wife of the old Numidian stock, and supported himself 
by the produce of a small piece of land which had been given to him for life by the imperial government. If trial 
were necessary in order to keep alive the good seed which had been sown in his heart, he found a never-failing 
supply of that article in the companion of his declining years. In the hey-day of her youth she might have been 
fitted to throw a sort of sunshine, or rather torchlight, on a military carouse; but now, when poor Strabo, a man 
well to do in the world, looking for peace, had fallen under her arts, he found he had surrendered his freedom to 
a malignant, profligate woman, whose passions made her better company for evil spirits than for an invalided 
soldier. Indeed, as time went on, the popular belief, which she rather encouraged, went to the extent that she 
actually did hold an intercourse with the unseen world; and certainly she matured in a hatred towards God and 
man, which would naturally follow, and not unnaturally betoken, such intercourse. The more, then, she inflicted 
on him her proficiency in these amiable characteristics, the more he looked out for some consolation elsewhere; 
and the more she involved herself in the guilt or the repute of unlawful arts, the more was he drawn to that 
religion, where alone to commune with the invisible is to hold intercourse with heaven, not with hell. Whether 
so great a trial supplied a more human inducement for looking towards Christianity, it is impossible to say. 
Most men, certainly Roman soldiers, may be considered to act on mixed motives; but so it was in fact, that, on 
his becoming in his last years a Christian, he found, perhaps discovered, to his great satisfaction, that the 
Church did not oblige him to continue or renew a tie which bound him to so much misery, and that he might 
end his days in a tranquillity which his past life required, and his wife’s presence would have precluded. He 
made a good end; he had been allowed to take the blessed sacrament from the altar to his own home on the last 
time he had been able to attend a synaxis of the faithful, and thus had communicated at least six months within 
his decease; and the priest who anointed him at the beginning of his last illness also took his confession. He 
died, begging forgiveness of all whom he had injured, and giving large alms to the poor. This was about the year 
236, in the midst of that long peace of the Church, which was broken at length by the Decian persecution. 

This peace of well-nigh fifty years had necessarily a peculiar, and not a happy effect upon the Christians of the 
proconsulate. They multiplied in the greater and the maritime cities, and made their way into positions of 
importance, whether in trade or the governmental departments; they extended their family connections, and 
were on good terms with the heathen. Whatever jealousy might be still cherished against the Christian name, 
nevertheless, individual Christians were treated with civility, and recognised as citizens; though among the 
populace there would be occasions, at the time of the more solemn pagan feasts, when accidental outbursts 
might be expected of the antipathy latent in the community, as we have been recording in the foregoing chapter. 
Men of sense, however, began to understand them better, and to be more just to the reasonableness of their 
faith. This would lead them to scorn Christianity less, but it would lead them to fear it more. It was no longer a 
matter merely for the populace to insult, but for government deliberately to put down. The prevailing and still 
growing unbelief among the lower classes of the population did but make a religion more formidable, which, as 
heathen statesmen felt, was able to wield the weapons of enthusiasm and zeal with a force and success 
unknown even to the most fortunate impostors among the Oriental or Egyptian hierophants. The philosophical 



schools were impressed with similar apprehensions, and had now for fifty years been employed in creating and 
systematising a new intellectual basis for the received paganism. 

But, while the signs of the times led to the anticipation that a struggle was impending between the heads of 
the state religion and of the new worship which was taking its place, the great body of Christians, laymen and 
ecclesiastics, were on better and better terms, individually, with the members of society, or what is now called 
the public; and without losing their faith or those embers of charity which favourable circumstances would 
promptly rekindle, were, it must be confessed, in a state of considerable relaxation; they often were on the brink 
of deplorable sins, and sometimes fell over the brink. And many would join the Church on inferior motives as 
soon as no great temporal disadvantage attached to the act; or the families of Christian parents might grow up 
with so little of moral or religious education as to make it difficult to say why they called themselves members 
of a divine religion. Mixed marriages would increase both the scandal and the confusion. 

“A long repose,” says St. Cyprian, speaking of this very period, “had corrupted the discipline which had come 
down to us. Every one was applying himself to the increase of wealth; and, forgetting both the conduct of the 
faithful under the Apostles, and what ought to be their conduct in every age, with insatiable eagerness for gain 
devoted himself to the multiplying of possessions. The priests were wanting in religious devotedness, the 
ministers in entireness of faith; there was no mercy in works, no discipline in manners. Men wore their beards 
disfigured, and woman dyed their faces. Their eyes were changed from what God made them, and a lying colour 
was passed upon the hair. The hearts of the simple were misled by treacherous artifices, and brethren became 
entangled in seductive snares. Ties of marriage were formed with unbelievers; members of Christ abandoned to 
the heathen. Not only rash swearing was heard, but even false; persons in high place were swollen with 
contemptuousness; poisoned reproaches fell from their mouths, and men were sundered by unabating quarrels. 
Numerous bishops, who ought to be an encouragement and example to others, despising their sacred calling, 
engaged themselves in secular vocations, relinquished their sees, deserted their people, strayed among foreign 
provinces, hunted the markets for mercantile profits, and tried to amass large sums of money, while they had 
brethren starving within the Church; took possession of estates by fraudulent proceedings, and multiplied their 
gains by accumulated usuries.”! 1 ] 

The relaxation which would extend the profession of Christianity in the larger cities would contract or 
extinguish it in remote or country places. There would be little zeal to keep up Churches, which could not be 
served without an effort or without secular loss. Carthage, Utica, Hippo, Milevis, or Curubis, was a more 
attractive residence than the towns with uncouth African names, which amaze the ecclesiastical student in the 
Acts of the Councils. Vocations became scarce; sees remained vacant; congregations died out. This was pretty 
much the case with the Church and see of Sicca. At the time of which we write, history preserves no record of 
any bishop as exercising his pastoral functions in that city. In matter of fact there was none. The last bishop, an 
amiable old man, had in the course of years acquired a considerable extent of arable land, and employed himself 
principally, for lack of more spiritual occupation, in reaping, stacking, selling, and sending off his wheat for the 
Roman market. His deacon had been celebrated in early youth for his boldness in the chase, and took part in the 
capture of lions and panthers (an act of charity towards the peasants round Sicca) for the Roman amphitheatre. 
No priests were to be found, and the bishop became parochus till his death. Afterwards infants and 
catechumens lost baptism; parents lost faith, or at least love; wanderers lost repentance and conversion. For a 
while there was a flourishing meeting-house of Tertullianists, who had scared more humble minds by 
pronouncing the eternal perdition of every Catholic; there had also been various descriptions of Gnostics, who 
had carried off the clever youths and restless speculators; and then there had been the lapse of time, gradually 
consuming the generation which had survived the flourishing old days of the African Church. And the result 
was, that in the year 250 it was difficult to say of whom the Church of Sicca consisted. There was no bishop, no 
priest, no deacon. There was the old mansionarius or sacristan; there were two or three pious women, married 
or single, who owed their religion to good mothers; there were some slaves who kept to their faith, no one knew 
how or why; there were a vast many persons who ought to be Catholics, but were heretics, or nothing at all, or 
all but pagans, and sure to become pagans on the asking; there were Agellius and his brother Juba, and how far 
these two had a claim to the Christian name we now proceed to explain. 



They were about the ages of seven and eight when their father died, and they fell under the guardianship of 
their uncle, whose residence at Sicca had been one of the reasons which determined Strabo to settle there. This 
man, being possessed of some capital, drove a thriving trade in idols, large and small, amulets, and the like 
instruments of the established superstition. His father had come to Carthage in the service of one of the 
assessors of the proconsul of the day; and his son, finding competition ran too high to give him prospect of 
remuneration in the metropolis, had opened his statue-shop in Sicca. Those modern arts which enable an 
English town in this day to be so fertile in the production of ware of this description for the markets of the 
pagan East, were then unknown; and Jucundus depended on certain artists whom he imported, especially on 
two Greeks, brother and sister, who came from some isle on the Asian coast, for the supply of his trade. He was 
a good-natured man, self-indulgent, positive, and warmly attached to the reigning paganism, both as being the 
law of the land and the vital principle of the state; and, while he was really kind to his orphan nephews, he 
simply abominated, as in duty bound, the idiotic cant and impudent fee-fa-fum, to which, in his infallible 
judgment, poor old Strabo had betrayed his children. He would have restored them, you may be quite sure, to 
their country and to their country’s gods, had they acquiesced in the restoration: but in different ways these 
little chaps, and he shook his head as he said it, were difficult to deal with. Agellius had a very positive opinion 
of his own on the matter; and as for Juba, though he had no opinion at all, yet he had an equally positive 
aversion to have thrust on him by another any opinion at all, even in favour of paganism. He had remained in 
his catechumen state since he grew up, because he found himself in it; and though nothing would make him go 
forward in his profession of Christianity, no earthly power would be able to make him go back. So there he was, 
like a mule, struck fast in the door of the Church, and feeling a gratification in his independence of mind. 
However, whatever his profession might be, still, as time went on, he plainly took after his step-mother, 
renewed his intercourse with her after his father’s death, and at length went so far as to avow that he believed in 
nothing but the devil, if even he believed in him. It was scarcely safe, however, to affirm that the senses of this 
hopeful lad were his own. 

Agellius, on the other hand, when a boy of six years old, had insisted on receiving baptism; had perplexed his 
father by a manifestation of zeal to which the old man was a stranger; and had made the good bishop lose the 
corn-fleet which was starting for Italy from his importunity to learn the Catechism. Baptized he was, confirmed, 
communicated; but a boy’s nature is variable, and by the time Agellius had reached adolescence, the gracious 
impulses of his childhood had in some measure faded away, though he still retained his faith in its first 
keenness and vigour. But he had no one to keep him up to his duty; no exhortations, no example, no sympathy. 
His father’s friends had taken him up so far as this, that by an extraordinary favour they had got him a lease for 
some years of the property which Strabo, a veteran soldier, had held of the imperial government. The care of this 
small property fell upon him, and another and more serious charge was added to it. The long prosperity of the 
province had increased the opulence and enlarged the upper class of Sicca. Officials, contractors, and servants of 
the government had made fortunes, and raised villas in the neighbourhood of the city. Natives of the place, 
returning from Rome, or from provincial service elsewhere, had invested their gains in long leases of state 
lands, or of the farms belonging to the imperial res privata or privy purse, and had become virtual proprietors of 
the rich fields or beautiful gardens in which they had played as children. One of such persons, who had had a 
place in the officium of the quaestor, or rather procurator, as he began to be called, was the employer of Agellius. 
His property adjoined the cottage of the latter; and, having first employed the youth from recollection of his 
father, he confided to him the place of under-bailiff from the talents he showed for farm-business. 

Such was his position at the early age of twenty-two; but honourable as it was in itself, and from the mode in 
which it was obtained, no one would consider it adapted, under the circumstances, to counteract the religious 
languor and coldness which had grown upon him. And in truth he did not know where he stood further than 
that he was firm in faith, as we have said, and had shrunk from a boy upwards, from the vice and immorality 
which was the very atmosphere of Sicca. He might any day be betrayed into some fatal inconsistency, which 
would either lead him into sin, or oblige him abruptly to retrace his steps, and find a truer and safer position. He 
was not generally known to be a Christian, at least for certain, though he was seen to keep clear of the 
established religion. It was not that he hid, so much as that the world did not care to know, what he believed. In 



that day there were many rites and worships which kept to themselves—many forms of moroseness or 
misanthropy, as they were considered, which withdrew their votaries from the public ceremonial. The Catholic 
faith seemed to the multitude to be one of these; it was only in critical times, when some idolatrous act was 
insisted on by the magistrate, that the specific nature of Christianity was tested and detected. Then at length it 
was seen to differ from all other religious varieties by that irrational and disgusting obstinacy, as it was felt to 
be, which had rather suffer torments and lose life than submit to some graceful, or touching, or at least trifling 
observance which the tradition of ages had sanctioned. 



CHAPTER III. 

AGELLIUS IN HIS COTTAGE. 


The cottage for which Agellius was making, when last we had sight of him, was a small brick house consisting of 
one room, with a loft over it, and a kitchen on the side, not very unlike that holy habitation which once 
contained the Eternal Word in human form with His Virgin Mother, and Joseph, their guardian. It was situated 
on the declivity of the hill, and, unlike the gardens of Italy, the space before it was ornamented with a plot of 
turf. A noble palm on one side, in spite of its distance from the water, and a group of orange-trees on the other, 
formed a foreground to the rich landscape which was described in our opening chapter. The borders and beds 
were gay with the lily, the bacchar, amber-coloured and purple, the golden abrotomus, the red chelidonium, and 
the variegated iris. Against the wall of the house were trained pomegranates, with their crimson blossoms, the 
star-like pothos or jessamine, and the symbolical passionflower, which well became a Christian dwelling. 

And it was an intimation of what would be found within; for on one side of the room was rudely painted a red 
cross, with doves about it, as is found in early Christian shrines to this day. So long had been the peace of the 
Church, that the tradition of persecution seemed to have been lost; and Christians allowed themselves in the 
profession of their faith at home, cautious as they might be in public places; as freely as now in England, where 
we do not scruple to raise crucifixes within our churches and houses, though we shrink from doing so within 
sight of the hundred cabs and omnibuses which rattle past them. Under the cross were two or three pictures, or 
rather sketches. In the centre stood the Blessed Virgin with hands spread out in prayer, attended by the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul on her right and left. Under this representation was rudely scratched upon the wall the 
word, “Advocata,” a title which the earliest antiquity bestows upon her. On a small shelf was placed a case with 
two or three rolls or sheets of parchment in it. The appearance of them spoke of use indeed, but of reverential 
treatment. These were the Psalms, the Gospel according to St. Luke, and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in the 
old Latin version, The Gospel was handsomely covered, and ornamented with gold. 

The apartment was otherwise furnished with such implements and materials as might be expected in the 
cottage of a countryman: one or two stools and benches for sitting, a table, and in one corner a heap of dried 
leaves and rushes, with a large crimson coverlet, for rest at night. Elsewhere were two millstones fixed in a 
frame, with a handle attached to the rim of one of them, for grinding corn. Then again, garden tools; boxes of 
seeds; a vessel containing syrup for assuaging the sting of the scorpion; the asir-rese or anagallis, a potent 
medicine of the class of poisons, which was taken in wine for the same mischance. It hung from the beams, with 
a large bunch of atsirtiphua, a sort of camomile, smaller in the flower and more fragrant than our own, which 
was used as a febrifuge. Thence, too, hung a plentiful gathering of dried grapes, of the kind called duracinge; and 
near the door a bough of the green bargut or psyllium, to drive away the smaller insects. 

Poor Agellius felt the contrast between the ungodly turmoil from which he had escaped, and the deep stillness 
into which he now had entered; but neither satisfied him quite. There was no repose out of doors, and no relief 
within. He was lonely at home, lonely in the crowd. He needed the sympathy of his kind; hearts which might 
beat with his heart; friends with whom he might share his joys and griefs; advisers whom he might consult; 
minds like his own, who would understand him—minds unlike his own, who would succour and respond to him. 
A very great trial certainly this, in which the soul is flung back upon itself; and that especially in the case of the 
young, for whom memory and experience do so little, and wayward and excited feelings do so much. Great gain 
had it been for Agellius, even in its natural effect, putting aside higher benefits, to have been able to recur to 
sacramental confession; but to confession he had never been, though once or twice he had attended the public 
homologesis of the Church. Shall we wonder that the poor youth began to be despondent and impatient under 
his trial? Shall we not feel for him, though we may be sorry for him, should it turn out that he was looking 
restlessly into every corner of the small world of acquaintance in which his lot lay, for those with whom he 
could converse easily, and interchange speculation, argument, aspiration, and affection? 

“No one cares for me,” he said, as he sat down on his rustic bench. “I am nothing to any one; I am a hermit, 



like Elias or John, without the call to be one. Yet even Elias felt the burden of being one against many; even 
John asked at length in expostulation, ‘Art Thou He that shall come?’ Am I for ever to have the knowledge, 
without the consolation, of the truth? am I for ever to belong to a great divine society, yet never see the face of 
any of its members?” 

He paused in his thoughts, as if drinking in the full taste and measure of his unhappiness. And then his 
reflections took a turn, and he said, suddenly, “Why do I not leave Sicca? What binds me to my father’s farm? I 
am young, and my interest in it will soon expire. What keeps me from Carthage, Hippo, Cirtha, where Christians 
are so many?” But here he stopped as suddenly as he had begun; and a strange feeling, half pang, half thrill, 
went through his heart. And he felt unwilling to pursue his thought, or to answer the question which he had 
asked; and he settled into a dull, stagnant condition of mind, in which he seemed hardly to think at all. 

Be of good cheer, solitary one, though thou art not a hero yet! There is One that cares for thee, and loves thee, 
more than thou canst feel, love, or care for thyself. Cast all thy care upon Him. He sees thee, and is watching 
thee; He is hanging over thee, and smiles in compassion at thy troubles. His angel, who is thine, is whispering 
good thoughts to thee. He knows thy weakness; He foresees thy errors; but He holds thee by thy right hand, and 
thou shalt not, canst not escape Him. By thy faith, which thou hast so simply, resolutely retained in the midst of 
idolatry; by thy purity, which, like some fair flower, thou hast cherished in the midst of pollution, He will 
remember thee in thy evil hour, and thine enemy shall not prevail against thee! 

What means that smile upon Agellius’s face? It is the response of the child to the loving parent. He knows not 
why, but the cloud is past. He signs himself with the holy cross, and sweet reviving thoughts enliven him. He 
names the sacred Name, and it is like ointment poured out upon his soul. He rises; he kneels down under the 
dread symbol of his salvation; and he begins his evening prayer. 



CHAPTER IV. 
JUBA. 


There was more of heart, less of effort, less of mechanical habit, in Agellius’s prayers that night, than there had 
been for a long while before. He got up, struck a light, and communicated it to his small earthen lamp. Its pale 
rays feebly searched the room and discovered at the other end of it Juba, who had silently opened the door, and 
sat down near it, while his brother was employed upon his devotions. The countenance of the latter fell, for he 
was not to go to sleep with the resignation and peace which had just before been poured into his breast. Yet why 
should he complain? we receive consolation in this world for the very purpose of preparing us against trouble to 
come. Juba was a tall, swarthy, wild-looking youth. He was holding his head on one side as he sat, and his face 
towards the roof; he nodded obliquely, arched his eyebrows, pursed up his lips, and crossed his arms, while he 
gave utterance to a strange, half-whispered laugh. 

“He, he, he!” he cried; “so you are on your knees, Agellius.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be at this hour,” answered Agellius, “and before I go to bed?” 

“O, every one to his taste, of course,” said Juba; “but to an unprejudiced mind there is something unworthy in 
the act.” 

“Why, Juba?” said his brother somewhat sharply; “don’t you profess any religion at all?” 

“Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t,” answered Juba; “but never shall it be a bowing and scraping, crawling and 
cringing religion. You may take your oath of that.” 

“What ails you to come here at this time of night?” asked Agellius; “who asked for your company?” 

“I will come just when I please,” said the other, “and go when I please. I won’t give an account of my actions 
to any one, God or man, devil or priest, much less to you. What right have you to ask me?” 

“Then,” said Agellius, “you’ll never get peace or comfort as long as you live, that I can tell you, let alone the 
life to come.” 

Juba kept silent for awhile, and bit his nails with a smile on his face, and his eyes looking askance upon the 
ground. “I want no more than I have; I am well content,” he said. 

“Contented with yourself,” retorted Agellius. 

“Of course,” Juba replied; “whom ought one to wish rather to content?” 

“I suppose, your Creator.” 

“Creator,” answered Juba, tossing back his head with an air of superiority; “Creator;—that, I consider, is an 
assumption.” 

“O, my dear brother,” cried Agellius, “don’t go on in that dreadful way!” 

“ ‘Go on!’ who began? Is one man to lay down the law, and not the other too? Is it so generally received, this 
belief of a Creator? Who have brought in the belief? The Christians. ’Tis the Christians that began it. The world 
went on very well without it before their rise. And now, who began the dispute but you?” 

“Well, if I did,” answered Agellius; “but I didn’t. You began in coming here; what in the world are you come 
for? by what right do you disturb me at this hour?” 

There was no appearance of anger in Juba; he seemed as free from feeling of every kind, from what is called 
heart, as if he had been a stone. In answer to his brother’s question, he quietly said, “I have been down there,” 
pointing in the direction of the woods. 

An expression of sharp anguish passed over his brother’s face, and for a moment he was silent. At length he 
said, “You don’t mean to say you have been down to poor mother?” 

“I do,” said Juba. 

There was again a silence for a little while; then Agellius renewed the conversation. “You have fallen off sadly, 



Juba, in the course of the last several years.” 

Juba tossed his head, and crossed his legs. 

“At one time I thought you would have been baptized,” his brother continued. 

“That was my weakness,” answered Juba; “it was a weak moment: it was just after the old bishop’s death. He 
had been kind to me as a child; and he said some womanish words to me, and it was excusable in me.” 

“Oh that you had yielded to your wish!” cried Agellius. 

Juba looked superior. “The fit passed,” he said. “I have come to a juster view of things. It is not every one who 
has the strength of mind. I consider that a logical head comes to a very different conclusion;” and he began 
wagging his own, to the right and left, as if it were coming to a great many. 

“Well,” said Agellius, gaping, and desiring at least to come to a conclusion of the altercation, “what brings you 
here so late?” 

“I was on my way to Jucundus,” he answered, “and have been delayed by the Succoth-benoth in the grove 
across the river.” 

Here they were thrown back upon their controversy. Agellius turned quite white. “My poor fellow,” he said, 
“what were you there for?” 

“To see the world,” answered Juba; “it’s unmanly not to see it. Why shouldn’t I see it? It was good fun. I 
despise them all, fools and idiots. There they were, scampering about, or lying like hogs, all in liquor. Apes and 
swine! However, I will do as others do, if I please. I will be as drunk as they, when I see good. I am my own 
master, and it would be no kind of harm.” 

“No harm! why, is it no harm to become an ape or a hog?” 

“You don’t take just views of human nature,” answered Juba, with a self-satisfied air. “Our first duty is to seek 
our own happiness. If a man thinks it happier to be a hog, why, let him be a hog,” and he laughed. “This is where 
you are narrow-minded. I shall seek my own happiness, and try this way, if I please.” 

“Happiness!” cried Agellius; “where have you been picking up all this stuff? Can you call such detestable filth 
happiness?” 

“What do you know about such matters?” asked Juba. “Did you ever see them? Did you ever try them? You 
would be twice the man you are if you had. You will not be a man till you do. You are carried off your legs in 
your own way. I’d rather get drunk every day than fall down on all fours as you do, crawling on your stomach 
like a worm, and whining like a hound that has been beaten.” 

“Now, as I live, you shan’t stop here one instant longer!” cried out Agellius, starting up. “Be off with you! get 
away! what do you come here to blaspheme for? who wants you? who asked for you? Go! go, I say! take yourself 
off! Why don’t you go? Keep your ribaldry for others.” 

“I am as good as you any day,” said Juba. 

“I don’t set myself up,” answered Agellius, “but it’s impossible to confound Christian and unbeliever as you 
do.” 

“Christian and unbeliever!” said Juba, slowly. “I suppose, when they are a-courting each other, they are 
confounded.” He looked hard at Agellius, as if he thought he had hit a blot. Then he continued, “If I were a 
Christian, I’d be so in earnest: else I’d be an honest heathen.” 

Agellius coloured somewhat, and sat down, as if under embarrassment. 

“I despise you,” said Juba; “you have not the pluck to be a Christian. Be consistent, and fizz upon a stake; but 
you’re not made of that stuff. You’re even afraid of uncle. Nay, you can be caught by those painted wares, about 
which, when it suits your purpose, you can be so grave. I despise you,” he continued, “I despise you, and the 
whole kit of you. What’s the difference between you and another? Your people say, ‘Earth’s a vanity, life’s a 
dream, riches a deceit, pleasure a snare. Fratres charissimi, the time is short;’ but who love earth and life and 
riches and pleasure better than they? You are all of you as fond of the world, as set upon gain, as chary of 
reputation, as ambitious of power, as the jolly old heathen, who, you say, is going the way of the pit.” 



“It is one thing to have a conscience,” answered Agellius; “another thing to act upon it. The conscience of 
these poor people is darkened. You had a conscience once.” 

“Conscience, conscience,” said Juba. “Yes, certainly, once I had a conscience. Yes, and once I had a bad chill, 
and went about chattering and shivering; and once I had a game leg, and then I went limping; and so, you see, I 
once on a time had a conscience. O yes, I have had many consciences before now—white, black, yellow, and 
green; they were all bad; but they are all gone, and now I have none.” 

Agellius said nothing; his one wish, as may be supposed, was to get rid of so unwelcome a visitor. 

“The truth is,” continued Juba, with the air of a teacher—“the truth is, that religion was a fashion with me, 
which is now gone by. It was the complexion of a particular stage of my life. I was neither the better nor the 
worse for it. It was an accident, like the bloom on my face, which soon,” he said, spreading his fingers over his 
dirty-coloured cheeks, and stroking them, “which soon will disappear. I acted according to the feeling, while it 
lasted; but I can no more recall it than my first teeth, or the down on my chin. It’s among the things that were.” 

Agellius still keeping silence from weariness and disgust, he looked at him in a significant way, and said, 
slowly, “I see how it is; I have penetration enough to perceive that you don’t believe a bit more about religion 
than I do.” 

“You must not say that under my roof,” cried Agellius, feeling he must not let his brother’s charge pass 
without a protest. “Many are my sins, but unbelief is not one of them.” 

Juba tossed his head. “I think I can see through a stone slab as well as any one,” he said. “It is as I have said; 
but you’re too proud to confess it. It’s part of your hypocrisy.” 

“Well,” said Agellius coldly, “let’s have done. It’s getting late, Juba; you’ll be missed at home. Jucundus will be 
inquiring for you, and some of those revelling friends of yours may do you a mischief by the way. Why, my good 
fellow,” he continued, in surprise, “you have no leggings. The scorpions will catch hold of you to a certainty in 
the dark. Come, let me tie some straw wisps about you.” 

“No fear of scorpions for me,” answered Juba; “I have some real good amulets for the occasion, which even 
boola-kog and uffah will respect.” 

Saying this, he passed out of the room as unceremoniously as he had entered it, and took the direction of the 
city, talking to himself, and singing snatches of wild airs as he went along, throwing back and shaking his head, 
and now and then uttering a sharp internal laugh. Disdaining to follow the ordinary path, he dived down into the 
thick and wet grass, and scrambled through the ravine, which the public road crossed before it ascended the hill. 
Meanwhile he accompanied his quickened pace with a louder strain, and it ran as follows:— 

“The little black Moor is the mate for me, 

When the night is dark, and the earth is free, 

Under the limbs of the broad yew-tree. 

“’Twas Father Cham that planted that yew, 

And he fed it fat with the bloody dew 
Of a score of brats, as his lineage grew. 

“Footing and flaunting it, all in the night, 

Each lock flings fire, each heel strikes light; 

No lamps need they, whose breath is bright.” 

Here he was interrupted by a sudden growl, which sounded almost under his feet, and some wild animal was 
seen to slink away. Juba showed no surprise; he had taken out a small metal idol, and whispering some words to 
it, had presented it to the animal. He clambered up the bank, gained the city gate, and made his way for his 
uncle’s dwelling, which was near the temple of Astarte. 



CHAPTER V. 
JUCUNDUS AT SUPPER. 


The house of Jucundus was closed for the night when Juba reached it, or you would see, were you his 
companion, that it was one of the most showy shops in Sicca. It was the image-store of the place, and set out for 
sale, not articles of statuary alone, but of metal, of mosaic work, and of jewellery, as far as they were dedicated 
to the service of paganism. It was bright with the many colours adopted in the embellishment of images, and the 
many lights which silver and gold, brass and ivory, alabaster, gypsum, talc, and glass reflected. Shelves and 
cabinets were laden with wares; both the precious material, and the elaborated trinket. All tastes were suited, 
the popular and the refined, the fashion of the day and the love of the antique, the classical and the barbarian 
devotion. There you might see the rude symbols of invisible powers, which, originating in deficiency of art, had 
been perpetuated by reverence for the past: the mysterious cube of marble sacred among the Arabs, the pillar 
which was the emblem of Mercury or Bacchus, the broad-based cone of Heliogabalus, the pyramid of Paphos, 
and the tile or brick of Juno. 

There, too, were the unmeaning blocks of stone with human heads, which were to be dressed out in rich 
robes, and to simulate the human form. There were other articles besides, as portable as these were 
unmanageable: little Junos, Mercuries, Dianas, and Fortunas, for the bosom or the girdle. Household gods were 
there, and the objects of personal devotion: Minerva or Vesta, with handsome niches or shrines in which they 
might reside. There, too, were the brass crowns, or nimbi which were intended to protect the heads of the gods 
from bats and birds. There you might buy, were you a heathen, rings with heads on them of Jupiter, Mars, the 
Sun, Serapis, and above all Astarte. You would find there the rings and signets of the Basilidians; amulets too of 
wood or ivory: figures of demons, preternaturally ugly; little skeletons, and other superstitious devices. It would 
be hard, indeed, if you could not be pleased, whatever your religious denomination—unless indeed you were 
determined to reject all the appliances and objects of idolatry indiscriminately—and in that case you would 
rejoice that it was night when you arrived there, and, in particular, that darkness swallowed up other appliances 
and objects of pagan worship, which to darkness were due by a particular title, and by darkness were best 
shrouded, till the coming of that day when all things, good and evil, shall be made light. 

The shop, as we have said, was closed, concealed from view by large lumbering shutters, and made secure by 
heavy bars of wood. So we must enter by the passage or vestibule on the right side, and that will conduct us into 
a modest atrium, with an impluvium on one side, and on the other the triclinium or supper-room, backing the 
shop. Jucundus had been pleasantly engaged in a small supper-party; and, mindful that a symposium should lie 
within the number of the Graces and of the Muses, he had confined his guests to two, the young Greek Aristo, 
who was one of his principal artists, and Cornelius the son of a freedman of a Roman of distinction, who had 
lately got a place in one of the scrinia of the proconsular officium, and had migrated into the province from the 
imperial city where he had spent his best days. 

The dinner had not been altogether suitable to modern ideas of good living. The grapes from Tacape, and the 
dates from the lake Tritonis, the white and black figs, the nectarines and peaches, and the watermelons, address 
themselves to the imagination of an Englishman, as well as of an African of the third century. So also might the 
liquor derived from the sap or honey of the Getulian palm, and the sweet wine, called melilotus, made from the 
poetical fruit found upon the coast of the Syrtis. He would have been struck, too, with the sweetness of the 
mutton; but he would have asked what the sheep’s tails were before he tasted them, and found how like marrow 
the firm substance ate of which they consisted. He would have felt he ought to admire the roes of mullets, 
pressed and dried, from Mauritania; but he would have thought twice before he tried the lion cutlets though 
they had the flavour of veal, and the additional gout of being imperial property, and poached from a preserve. 
But when he saw the indigenous dish, the very haggis and cock-a-leekie of Africa, in the shape of—(alas! alas! it 
must be said, with whatever apology for its introduction)—in shape, then, of a delicate puppy, served up with 
tomatoes, with its head between its fore-paws, we consider he would have risen from the unholy table, and 



thought he had fallen upon the hospitality of some sorceress of the neighbouring forest. However, to that festive 
board our Briton was not invited, for he had some previous engagement that evening, either of painting himself 
with woad, or of hiding himself to the chin in the fens; so that nothing occurred to disturb the harmony of the 
party, and the good humour and easy conversation which was the effect of such excellent cheer. 

Cornelius had been present at the Secular Games in the foregoing year, and was full of them, of Rome, and of 
himself in connection with it, as became so genuine a cockney of the imperial period. He was full of the high 
patriotic thoughts which so solemn a celebration had kindled within him. “O great Rome!” he said, “thou art 
first, and there is no second. In that wonderful pageant which these eyes saw last year was embodied her 
majesty, was promised her eternity. We die, she lives. I say, let a man die. It’s well for him to take hemlock, or 
open a vein, after having seen the Secular Games. What was there to live for? I felt it; life was gone; its best gifts 
flat and insipid after that great day. Excellent—Tauromenian, I suppose? We know it in Rome. Fill up my cup. I 
drink to the genius of the emperor.” 

He was full of his subject, and soon resumed it. “Fancy the Campus Martius lighted up from one end to the 
other. It was the finest thing in the world. A large plain, covered, not with streets, not with woods, but broken 
and crossed with superb buildings in the midst of groves, avenues of trees, and green grass, down to the water’s 
edge. There’s nothing that isn’t there. Do you want the grandest temples in the world, the most spacious 
porticoes, the longest racecourses? there they are. Do you want gymnasia ? there they are. Do you want arches, 
statues, obelisks? you find them there. There you have at one end the stupendous mausoleum of Augustus, 
cased with white marble, and just across the river the huge towering mound of Hadrian. At the other end you 
have the noble Pantheon of Agrippa, with its splendid Syracusan columns, and its dome glittering with silver 
tiles. Hard by are the baths of Alexander, with their beautiful groves. Ah! my good friend! I shall have no time to 
drink if I go on. Beyond are the numerous chapels and fanes which fringe the base of the Capitoline hill; the tall 
column of Antoninus comes next, with its adjacent basilica, where is kept the authentic list of the provinces of 
the empire, and of the governors, each a king in power and dominion, who are sent out to them. Well, I am now 
only beginning. Fancy, I say, this magnificent region all lighted up; every temple to and fro, every bath, every 
grove, gleaming with innumerable lamps and torches. No, not even the gods of Olympus have anything that 
comes near it. Rome is the greatest of all divinities. In the dead of night all was alive; then it was, when nature 
sleeps exhausted, Rome began the solemn sacrifices to commemorate her thousand years. On the banks of the 
Tiber, which had seen /Eneas land, and Romulus ascend to the gods, the clear red flame shot up as the victims 
burned. The music of ten thousand horns and flutes burst forth, and the sacred dances began upon the 
greensward. I am too old to dance; but, I protest, even I stood up and threw off. We danced through three nights, 
dancing the old millenary out, dancing the new millenary in. We were all Romans, no strangers, no slaves. It 
was a solemn family feast, the feast of all the Romans.” 

“Then we came in for the feast,” said Aristo; “for Caracalla gave Roman citizenship to all freemen all over the 
world. We are all of us Romans, recollect, Cornelius.” 

“Ah! that was another matter—a condescension,” answered Cornelius. “Yes, in a certain sense, I grant it; but it 
was a political act.” 

“I warrant you,” retorted Aristo, “most political. We were to be fleeced, do you see? so your imperial 
government made us Romans, that we might have the taxes of Romans, and that in addition to our own. You’ve 
taxed us double; and as for the privilege of citizenship, much it is, by Hercules, when every snob has it who can 
wear a pileus or cherish his hair.” 

“Ah! but you should have seen the procession from the Capitol,” continued Cornelius, “on, I think, the second 
day; from the Capitol to the Circus, all down the Via Sacra. Hosts of strangers there, and provincials from the 
four corners of the earth, but not in the procession. There you saw, all in one coup-d’oeil, the real good blood of 
Rome, the young blood of the new generation, and promise of the future; the sons of patrician and consular 
families, of imperators, orators, conquerors, statesmen. They rode at the head of the procession, fine young 
fellows, six abreast; and still more of them on foot. Then came the running horses and the chariots, the boxers, 
the wrestlers, and other combatants, all ready for the competition. The whole school of gladiators then turned 
out, boys and all, with their masters, dressed in red tunics, and splendidly armed. They formed three bands, and 



they went forward gaily, dancing and singing the Pyrrhic. By-the-bye, a thousand pair of gladiators fought during 
the games—a round thousand, and such clean-made, well-built fellows, and they came against each other so 
gallantly! You should have see it; I can’t go through it. There was a lot of satyrs, jumping and frisking, in 
burlesque of the martial dances which preceded them. There was a crowd of trumpeters and horn-blowers; 
ministers of the sacrifices with their victims, bulls and rams, dressed up with gay wreaths; drivers, butchers, 
haruspices, heralds; images of gods with their cars of ivory or silver, drawn by tame lions and elephants. I can’t 
recollect the order. O! but the grandest thing of all was the Carmen, sung by twenty-seven noble youths, and as 
many noble maidens, taken for the purpose from the bosoms of their families to propitiate the gods of Rome. 
The flamens, augurs, colleges of priests, it was endless. Last of all came the emperor himself.” 

“That’s the late man,” observed Jucundus, “Philip; no bad riddance his death, if all’s true that’s said of him.” 

“All emperors are good in their time and way,” answered Cornelius; “Philip was good then, and Deems is good 
now;—whom the gods preserve!” 

“True,” said Aristo, “I understand; an emperor cannot do wrong, except in dying, and then everything goes 
wrong with him. His death is his first bad deed; he ought to be ashamed of it; it somehow turns all his great 
virtues into vices.” 

“Ah! no one was so good an emperor as our man, Gordianus,” said Jucundus, “a princely old man, living and 
dead; patron of trade and of the arts; such villas! he had enormous revenues. Poor old gentleman! and his son 
too. I never shall forget the day when the news came that he was gone. Let me see, it was shortly after that old 
fool Strabo’s death—I mean my brother; a good thirteen years ago. All Africa was in tears; there was no one like 
Gordianus.” 

“That’s old world philosophy,” said Aristo; “Jucundus, you must go to school. Don’t you see that all that is, is 
right; and all that was, is wrong? ‘Te nos facimus, Fortuna, deam,’ says your poet; well, I drink ‘to the fortunes 
of Rome,’—while it lasts.” 

“You’re a young man,” answered Cornelius, “a very young man, and a Greek. Greeks never understand Rome. 
It’s most difficult to understand us. It’s a science. Look at this medal, young gentleman; it was one of those 
struck at the games. Is it not grand? ‘Novum sseculum,’ and on the reverse, YEternitati.’ Always changing, always 
imperishable. Emperors rise and fall; Rome remains. The eternal city! Isn’t this good philosophy?” 

“Truly, a most beautiful medal,” said Aristo, examining it, and handing it on to his host. “You might make an 
amulet of it, Jucundus. But as to eternity, why, that is a very great word; and, if I mistake not, other states have 
been eternal before Rome. Ten centuries is a very respectable eternity; be content, Rome is eternal already, and 
may die without prejudice to the medal.” 

“Blaspheme not,” replied Cornelius: “Rome is healthier, more full of life, and promises more, than at any 
former time, you may rely upon it. ‘Novum sseculum!’ she has the age of the eagle, and will but cast her feathers 
to begin a fresh thousand.” 

“But Egypt,” interposed Aristo, “if old Herodotus speaks true, scarcely had a beginning. Up and up, the higher 
you go, the more dynasties of Egyptian kings do you find. And we hear strange reports of the nations in the far 
east, beyond the Ganges.” 

“But I tell you, man,” rejoined Cornelius, “Rome is a city of kings. That one city, in this one year, has as many 
kings at once as those of all the kings of all the dynasties of Egypt put together. Sesostris, and the rest of them, 
what are they to imperators, prefects, proconsuls, vicarii, and rationales ? Look back at Lucullus, Caesar, 
Pompey, Sylla, Titus, Trajan. What’s old Cheops’ pyramid to the Flavian amphitheatre? What is the many-gated 
Thebes to Nero’s golden house, while it was? What the grandest palace of Sesostris or Ptolemy but a second-rate 
villa of any one of ten thousand Roman citizens? Our houses stand on acres of ground, they ascend as high as 
the Tower of Babylon; they swarm with columns like a forest; they pullulate into statues and pictures. The walls, 
pavements, and ceilings are dazzling from the lustre of the rarest marble, red and yellow, green and mottled. 
Fountains of perfumed water shoot aloft from the floor, and fish swim in rocky channels round about the room, 
waiting to be caught and killed for the banquet. We dine; and we feast on the head of the ostrich, the brains of 
the peacock, the liver of the bream, the milk of the murena, and the tongue of the flamingo. A flight of doves, 



nightingales, beccaficoes are concentrated into one dish. On great occasions we eat a phoenix. Our saucepans are 
of silver, our dishes of gold, our vases of onyx, and our cups of precious stones. Hangings and carpets of Tyrian 
purple are around us and beneath us, and we lie on ivory couches. The choicest wines of Greece and Italy crown 
our goblets, and exotic flowers crown our heads. In come troops of dancers from Lydia, or pantomimes from 
Alexandria, to entertain both eye and mind; or our noble dames and maidens take a place at our tables; they 
wash in asses’ milk, they dress by mirrors as large as fish-ponds, and they glitter from head to foot with combs, 
brooches, necklaces, collars, ear-rings, armlets, bracelets, finger-rings, girdles, stomachers, and anklets, all of 
diamond and emerald. Our slaves may be counted by thousands, and they come from all parts of the world. 
Everything rare and precious is brought to Rome: the gum of Arabia, the nard of Assyria, the papyrus of Egypt, 
the citron-wood of Mauretania, the bronze of H^gina, the pearls of Britain, the cloth of gold of Phrygia, the fine 
webs of Cos, the embroidery of Babylon, the silks of Persia, the lion-skins of Getulia, the wool of Miletus, the 
plaids of Gaul. Thus we live, an imperial people, who do nothing but enjoy themselves and keep festival the 
whole year; and at length we die—and then we burn: we burn—in stacks of cinnamon and cassia, and in shrouds 
of asbestos, making emphatically a good end of it. Such are we Romans, a great people. Why, we are honoured 
wherever we go. There’s my master, there’s myself; as we came here from Italy, I protest we were nearly 
worshipped as demi-gods.” 

“And perhaps some fine morning,” said Aristo, “Rome herself will burn in cinnamon and cassia, and in all her 
burnished Corinthian brass and scarlet bravery, the old mother following her children to the funeral pyre. One 
has heard something of Babylon, and its drained moat, and the soldiers of the Persian.” 

A pause occurred in the conversation as one of Jucundus’s slaves entered with fresh wine, larger goblets, and 
a vase of snow from the Atlas. 



CHAPTER VI. 
GOTHS AND CHRISTIANS. 


Cornelius was full of his subject, and did not attend to the Greek. “The wild-beasts hunts,” he continued, “ah, 
those hunts during the games, Aristo! they were a spectacle for the gods. Twenty-two elephants, ten panthers, 
ten hyaenas (by-the-bye, a new beast, not strange, however, to you here, I suppose), ten camelopards, a 
hippopotamus, a rhinoceros—I can’t go through the list. Fancy the circus planted throughout for the occasion, 
and turned into a park, and then another set of wild animals, Getes and Sarmatians, Celts and Goths, sent in 
against them, to hunt down, capture and kill them, or to be killed themselves.” 

“Ah, the Goths!” answered Aristo; “those fellows give you trouble, though, now and then. Perhaps they will 
give you more. There is a report in the praetorium to-day that they have crossed the Danube.” 

“Yes, they will give us trouble,” said Cornelius, drily; “they have given us trouble, and they will give us more. 
The Samnites gave us trouble, and our friends of Carthage here, and Jugurtha, and Mithridates; trouble, yes, 
that is the long and the short of it; they will give us trouble. Is trouble a new thing to Rome?” he asked, 
stretching out his arm, as if he were making a speech after dinner, and giving a toast. 

“The Goths give trouble, and take a bribe,” retorted Aristo; “this is what trouble means in their case: it’s a 
troublesome fellow who hammers at our door till we pay his reckoning. It is troublesome to raise the means to 
buy them off. And the example of these troublesome savages is catching; it was lately rumoured that the 
Carpians had been asking the same terms for keeping quiet.” 

“It would ill become the majesty of Rome to soil her fingers with the blood of such vermin,” said Cornelius; 
“she ignores them.” 

“And therefore she most majestically bleeds us instead,” answered Aristo, “that she may have treasure to give 
them. We are not so troublesome as they; the more’s the pity. No offence to you, however, or to the emperor, or 
to great Rome, Cornelius. We are over our cups; it’s only a game of politics, you know, like chess or the 
cottabus. Maro bids you ‘parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos;’ but you have changed your manners. You 
coax the Goths and bully the poor African.” 

“Africa can show fight, too,” interposed Jucundus, who had been calmly listening and enjoying his own wine; 
“witness Thysdrus. That was giving every rapacious Quaestor a lesson that he may go too far, and find a dagger 
when he demands a purse.” 

He was alluding to the revolt of Africa, which led to the downfall of the tyrant Maximin and the exaltation of 
the Gordians, when the native landlords armed their peasantry, killed the imperial officer, and raised the 
standard of rebellion in the neighbouring town from impatience of exactions under which they suffered. 

“No offence, I say, Cornelius, no offence to eternal Rome,” said Aristo, “but you have explained to us why you 
weigh so heavy on us. I’ve always heard it was a fortune at Rome for a man to have found out a new tax. 
Vespasian did his best; but now you tax our smoke, and our very shadow; and Pescennius threatened to tax the 
air we breathe. We’ll play at riddles, and you shall solve the following:—Say who is she that eats her own limbs, 
and grows eternal upon them? Ah, the Goths will take the measure of her eternity!” 

“The Goths!” said Jucundus, who was warming into conversational life, “the Goths! no fear of the Goths; but,” 
and he nodded significantly, “look at home; we have more to fear indoors than abroad.” 

“He means the praetorians,” said Cornelius to Aristo, condescendingly; “I grant you that there have been 
several untoward affairs; we have had our problem, but it’s a thing of the past, it never can come again. I venture 
to say that the power of the praetorians is at an end. That murder of the two emperors the other day was the 
worst job they ever did; it has turned the public opinion of the whole world against them. I have no fear of the 
praetorians.” 

“I don’t mean praetorians more than Goths,” said Jucundus; “no, give me the old weapons, the old maxims of 
Rome, and I defy the scythe of Saturn. Do the soldiers march under the old ensign? do they swear by the old 



gods? do they interchange the good old signals and watchwords? do they worship the fortune of Rome; then I 
say we are safe. But do we take to new ways? do we trifle with religion? do we make light of Jupiter, Mars, 
Romulus, the augurs, and the ancilia? then I say, not all our shows and games, our elephants, hyaenas, and 
hippopotamuses, will do us any good. It was not the best thing, no, not the best thing that the soldiers did, when 
they invested that Philip with the purple. But he is dead and gone.” And he sat up and leant on his elbow. 

“Ah! but it will be all set right now,” said Cornelius, “you’ll see.” 

“He’d be a reformer, that Philip,” continued Jucundus, “and put down an enormity. Well, they call it an 
enormity; let it be an enormity. He’d put it down; but why? there’s the point; why? It’s no secret at all,” and his 
voice grew angry, “that that hoary-headed Atheist Fabian was at the bottom of it; Fabian, the Christian. I hate 
reforms.” 

“Well, we had long wished to do it,” answered Cornelius, “but could not manage it. Alexander attempted it 
near twenty years ago. It’s what philosophers have always aimed at.” 

“The gods consume philosophers and the Christians together!” said Jucundus devoutly. “There’s little to 
choose between them, except that the Christians are the filthier animal of the two. But both are mining the 
most glorious political structure that the world ever saw. I am not over-fond of Alexander either.” 

“Thank you in the name of philosophy,” said the Greek. 

“And thank you in the name of the Christians,” chimed in Juba. 

“That’s good!” cried Jucundus; “the first word that hopeful youth has spoken since he came in, and he takes 
on him to call himself a Christian.” 

“I’ve a right to do so, if I choose,” said Juba; “I’ve a right to be a Christian.” 

“Right! O yes, right! ha, ha!” answered Jucundus, “right! Jove help the lad! by all manner of means. Of course, 
you have a right to go in malam rem in whatever way you please.” 

“I am my own master,” said Juba; “my father was a Christian. I suppose it depends on myself to follow him or 
not, according to my fancy, and as long as I think fit.” 

“Fancy! think fit!” answered Jucundus, “you pompous little mule! Yes, go and be a Christian, my dear child, as 
your doting father went. Go, like him, to the priest of their mysteries; be spit on, stripped, dipped; feed on little 
boys’ marrow and brains; worship the ass; and learn all the foul magic of the sect. And then be delated and taken 
up, and torn to shreds on the rack, or thrown to the lions and so go to Tartarus, if Tartarus there be, in the way 
you think fit. You’ll harm none but yourself, my boy. I don’t fear such as you, but the deeper heads.” 

Juba stood up with a look of offended dignity, and, as on former occasions, tossed the head which had been by 
implication disparaged. “I despise you,” he said. 

“Well, but you are hard on the Christians,” said Aristo. “I have heard them maintain that their superstition, if 
adopted, would be the salvation of Rome. They maintain that the old religion is gone or going out; that 
something new is wanted to keep the empire together; and that their worship is just fitted to the times.” 

“All I say to the vipers,” said Jucundus, “is, ‘Let well alone. We did well enough without you; we did well 
enough till you sprang up.’ A plague on their insolence; as if Jew or Egyptian could do aught for us when Numa 
and the Sibyl fail. That is what I say, Let Rome be true to herself and nothing can harm her; let her shift her 
foundation, and I would not buy her for this watermelon,” he said, taking a suck at it. “Rome alone can harm 
Rome. Recollect old Horace, ‘Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit.’ He was a prophet. If she falls, it is by her own 
hand.” 

“I agree,” said Cornelius; “certainly, to set up any new worship is treason; not a doubt of it. The gods keep us 
from such ingratitude! We have grown great by means of them, and they are part and parcel of the law of Rome. 
But there is no great chance of our forgetting this; Deems won’t; that’s a fact. You will see. Time will show; 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps next day,” he added, mysteriously. 

“Why in the world should you have this frantic dread of these poor scarecrows of Christians,” said Aristo, “all 
because they hold an opinion? Why are you not afraid of the bats and the moles? It’s an opinion: there have 
been other opinions before them, and there will be other opinions after. Let them alone and they’ll die away; 



make a hubbub about them and they’ll spread.” 

“Spread?” cried Jucundus, who was under the twofold excitement of personal feeling and of wine, “spread, 
they’ll spread? yes, they’ll spread. Yes, grow, like scorpions, twenty at a birth. The country already swarms with 
them; they are as many as frogs or grasshoppers; they start up everywhere under one’s nose, when one least 
expects them. The air breeds them like plague-flies; the wind drifts them like locusts. No one’s safe; any one 
may be a Christian; it’s an epidemic. Great Jove! I may be a Christian before I know where I am. Heaven and 
earth! is it not monstrous?” he continued, with increasing fierceness. “Yes, Jucundus, my poor man, you may 
wake and find yourself a Christian, without knowing it, against your will. Ah! my friends, pity me! I may find 
myself a beast, and obliged to suck blood and live among the tombs as if I liked it, without power to tell you how 
I loathe it, all through their sorcery. By the genius of Rome something must be done. I say, no one is safe. You 
call on your friend; he is sitting in the dark, unwashed, uncombed, undressed. What is the matter? Ah! his son 
has turned Christian. Your wedding-day is fixed, you are expecting your bride; she does not come; why? she will 
not have you; she has become a Christian. Where’s young Nomentanus? Who has seen Nomentanus? in the 
forum, or the campus, in the circus, in the bath? Has he caught the plague or got a sunstroke? Nothing of the 
kind; the Christians have caught hold of him. Young and old, rich and poor, my lady in her litter and her slave, 
modest maid and Lydia at the Thermae, nothing comes amiss to them. All confidence is gone; there’s no one we 
can reckon on. I go to my tailor’s: ‘Nergal,’ I say to him, ‘Nergal, I want a new tunic,’ The wretched hypocrite 
bows, and runs to and fro, and unpacks his stuffs and cloths, like another man. A word in your ear. The man’s a 
Christian, dressed up like a tailor. They have no dress of their own. If I were emperor, I’d make the sneaking 
curs wear a badge, I would; a dog’s collar, a fox’s tail, or a pair of ass’s ears. Then we should know friends from 
foes when we meet them.” 

“We should think that dangerous,” said Cornelius; “however, you are taking it too much to heart; you are 
making too much of them, my good friend. They have not even got the present, and you are giving them the 
future, which is just what they want.” 

“If Jucundus will listen to me,” said Aristo, “I could satisfy him that the Christians are actually falling off. 
They once were numerous in this very place; now there are hardly any. They have been declining for these fifty 
years; the danger from them is past. Do you want to know how to revive them? Put out an imperial edict, forbid 
them, denounce them. Do you want them to drop away like autumn leaves? Take no notice of them.” 

“I can’t deny that in Italy they have grown,” said Cornelius; “they have grown in numbers and in wealth, and 
they intermarry with us. Thus the upper class becomes to a certain extent infected. We may find it necessary to 
repress them; but, as you would repress vermin, without fearing them.” 

“The worshippers of the gods are the many, and the Christians are the few,” persisted Aristo; “if the two 
parties intermarry, the weaker will get the worst of it. You will find the statues of the gods gradually creeping 
back into the Christian chapel; and a man must be an honest fellow who buys our images, eh, Jucundus?” 

“Well, Aristo,” said the paterfamilias, whose violence never lasted long, “if your sister’s bright eyes win back 
my poor Agellius you will have something more to say for yourself than, at present, I grant.” 

“I see,” said Cornelius, gravely, “I begin to understand it. I could not make out why our good host had such 
great fear for the stability of Rome. But it is one of those things which the experience of life has taught me. I 
have often seen it in the imperial city itself. Whenever you find a man show special earnestness against these 
fanatics, depend on it there is something that touches him personally in the matter. There was a very great man, 
the present Flamen Dialis, for whom I have unbounded respect; for a long time I was at a loss to conceive why a 
person of his weight, sound, sensible, well-judging, should have such a fear of the Christians. One day he made 
an oration against them in the senate-house; he wanted to send them to the rack. But the secret came out; the 
good man was on the rack himself about his daughter, who persisted in calling herself a Christian, and refused 
to paint her face or go to the amphitheatre. To be sure, a most trying affair this for the old gentleman. The 
venerable Pater Patratus, too, what suppers he gave! a fine specimen of the Lucullus type; yet he was always 
advocating the lictor and the commentariensis in the instance of the Christian. No wonder; his wife and son 
were disgracing him in the eyes of the whole world by frequenting the meetings of these Christians. However, I 



agree with Decius, they must be put down. They are not formidable, but they are an eyesore.” 

Here the rushing of the water-clock which measured time in the neighbouring square, ceased, signifying 
thereby that the night was getting on. Juba had already crept into the dark closet which served him for a 
sleeping-place; had taken off his sandals, and loosened his belt; had wrapt the serpent he had about him round 
his neck, and was breathing heavily. Jucundus made the parting libation, and Cornelius took his leave. Aristo 
rose too; and Jucundus, accompanying them to the entrance, paid the not uncommon penalty of his potations, 
for the wine mounted to his head, and he returned into the room, and sat him down again with an impression 
that Aristo was still at table. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “Agellius is but a wet Christian; that’s all, not obstinate, like his brother there. ’Twas 
his father; the less we say about him the better; he’s gone. The Furies make his bed for him! an odious set! 
Their priests, little ugly men. I saw one when I was a boy at Carthage. So unlike your noble Roman Saliares, or 
your fine portly priest of Isis, clad in white, breathing odours like spring flowers; men who enjoyed this life, not 
like that sour hypocrite. He was as black as an Ethiopian, and as withered as a Saracen, and he never looked you 
in the face. And, after all, the fellow must die for his religion, rather than put a few grains of golden incense on 
the altar of great Jove. Jove’s the god for me; a glorious, handsome, curly god—but they are all good, all the gods 
are good. There’s Bacchus, he’s a good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow—a treacherous fellow. 
There’s Ceres, too; Pomona; the Muses; Astarte, too, as they call her here; all good;—and Apollo, though he’s 
somewhat too hot in this season, and too free with his bow. He gave me a bad fever once. Ah! life’s precious, 
most precious; so I felt it then, when I was all but gone to Pluto. Life never returns, it’s like water spilt; you can’t 
gather it up. It is dispersed into the elements, to the four winds. Ah! there’s something more there than I can 
tell; more than all your philosophers can determine.” 

He seemed to think awhile, and began again: “Enjoyment’s the great rule; ask yourself, ‘Have I made the most 
of things?’ that’s what I say to the rising generation. Many and many’s the time when I have not turned them to 
the best account. Oh, if I had now to begin life again, how many things should I correct! I might have done 
better this evening. Those abominable pears! I might have known they would not be worth the eating. Mutton, 
that was all well; doves, good again; crane, kid; well, I don’t see that I could have done much better.” 

After a few minutes he got up half asleep, and put out all the lights but one small lamp, with which he made 
his way into his own bed-closet. “All is vanity,” he continued, with a slow, grave utterance, “all is vanity but 
eating and drinking. It does not pay to serve the gods except for this. What’s fame? what’s glory? what’s power? 
smoke. I’ve often thought the hog is the only really wise animal. We should be happier if we were all hogs. Hogs 
keep the end of life steadily in view; that’s why those toads of Christians will not eat them, lest they should get 
like them. Quiet, respectable, sensible enjoyment; not riot, or revel, or excess, or quarrelling. Life is short.” And 
with this undeniable sentiment he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PERSECUTION IN THE OFFING. 


Next morning, as Jucundus was dusting and polishing his statues and other articles of taste and devotion, 
supplying the gaps in their ranks, and grouping a number of new ones which had come in from his workmen, 
Juba strutted into the shop, and indulged himself from time to time in an inward laugh or snigger at the various 
specimens of idolatry which grinned or frowned or frisked or languished on all sides of him. 

“Don’t sneer at that Anubis,” said his uncle; “it is the work of the divine Callista.” 

“That, I suppose, is why she brings into existence so many demons,” answered Juba; “nothing more can be 
done in the divine line; like the queen who fell in love with a baboon.” 

“Now I come to think,” retorted Jucundus, “that god of hers is something like you. She must be in love with 
you, Juba.” 

The youth, as was usual with him, tossed his head with an air of lofty displeasure; at length he said, “And why 
should she not fall in love with me, pray?” 

“Why, because you are too good or too bad to need her plastic hand. She could not make anything out of you. 
‘Non ex quovis ligno.’ But she’d be doing a good work if she wiled back your brother.” 

“He does not want wiling any more than I,” said Juba, “I dare say! he’s no Christian.” 

“What’s that?” said his uncle, looking round at him in surprise; “Agellius no Christian?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Juba; “rest assured. I taxed him with it only last night; let him alone, he’ll come 
round. He’s too proud to change, that’s all. Preach to him, entreat him, worry him, try to turn him, work at the 
bit, whip him, and he will turn restive, start aside, or run away; but let him have his head, pretend not to look, 
seem indifferent to the whole matter, and he will quietly sit down in the midst of your images there. Callista has 
an easy task; she’ll bribe him to do what he would else do for nothing.” 

“The very best news I have heard since your silly old father died,” cried Jucundus; “the very best—if true. 
Juba, I’ll give you an handsome present the first sow your brother sacrifices to Ceres. Ha, ha, what fine fun to 
see the young farmer over his cups at the Nundinse! Ha, ha, no Christian! bravo, Juba! ha, ha, I’ll make you a 
present, I say, an Apollo to teach you manners, or a Mercury to give you wit.” 

“It’s quite true,” said Juba; “he would not be thinking of Callista, if he were thinking of his saints and angels.” 

“Ha, ha! to be sure!” returned Jucundus; “to be sure! yet why shouldn’t he worship a handsome Greek girl as 
well as any of those mummies and death’s heads and bogies of his, which I should blush to put up here 
alongside even of Anubis, or a scarabseus?” 

“Mother thinks she is not altogether the girl you take her for,” said his nephew. 

“No matter, no matter,” answered Jucundus, “no matter at all; she may be a Lais or Phryne for me; the surer 
to make a man of him.” 

“Why,” said Juba, “mother thinks her head is turning in the opposite way. D’you see? Strange, isn’t it?” he 
added, annoyed himself yet not unwilling to annoy his uncle. 

“Hm!” exclaimed Jucundus, making a wry face and looking round at him, as if to say, “What on earth is going 
to turn up now?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Juba, gloomily, “I did once think of her myself. I don’t see why I have not as much 
right to do so as Agellius, if I please. So I thought old mother might do something for me; and I asked her for a 
charm or love potion, which would bring her from her brother down to the forest yonder. Gurta took to it kindly, 
for she has a mortal hatred of Callista, because of her good looks, though she won’t say so, and because she’s a 
Greek! and she liked the notion of humbling the haughty minx. So she began one of the most tremendous 
spells,” he shrieked out with a laugh, “one of the most tremendous spells in her whole budget. All and 
everything in the most exact religious way: wine, milk, blood, meal, wax, old rags, gods, Numidian as well as 



Punic; such names; one must be barbarian to boot, as well as witch, to pronounce them: a score of things there 
were besides. And then to see the old woman, with her streaming grey hair, twinkling eyes, and grim look, twirl 
about as some flute girl at a banquet; it was enough to dance down, not only the moon, but the whole milky way. 
But it did not dance down Callista; at which mother got savage, and protested that Callista was a Christian.” 

Jucundus looked much perplexed. “Medius fidius!” he said, “why, unless we look sharp, she will be converting 
him the wrong way;” and he began pacing up and down the small room. 

Juba on his part began singing— 

“Gurta the witch would have part in the jest; 

Though lame as a gull, by his highness possessed, 

She shouldered her crutch, and danced with the rest. 

“Sporting and snorting, deep in the night, 

Their beards flashing fire, and their hoofs striking light, 

And their tails whisking round in the heat of their flight.” 

By this time Jucundus had recovered from the qualm which Juba’s intelligence had caused him, and he cried 
out, “Cease your rubbish; old Gurta’s jealous; I know her spite; Christian is the most blackguard word in her 
vocabulary, its Barbar for toad or adder. I see it all; no, Callista, the divine Callista, must take in hand this piece 
of wax, sing a charm, and mould him into a Vertumnus. She’ll show herself the more potent witch of the two. 
The new emperor too will help the incantation.” 

“What! something is coming?” asked Juba, with a grin. 

“Coming, boy? yes, I warrant you,” answered his uncle. “We’ll make them squeak. If gentle means don’t do, 
then we’ll just throw in another ingredient or two: an axe, or a wild cat, or a firebrand.” 

“Take care what you are about, if you deal with Agellius,” said Juba. “He’s a sawney, but you must not drive 
him to bay. Don’t threaten; keep to the other line; he’s weak-hearted.” 

“Only as a background to bring out the painting; the Muse singing, all in light, relieved by sardix or sepia. It 
must come; but perhaps Agellius will come first.” 

It was indeed as Jucundus had hinted; a new policy, a new era was coming upon Christianity, together with the 
new emperor. Christians had hitherto been for the most part the objects of popular fury rather than of imperial 
jealousy. Nero, indeed, from his very love of cruelty, had taken pleasure in torturing them: but statesmen and 
philosophers, though at times perplexed and inconsistent, yet on the whole had despised them; and the 
superstition of priests and people, with their “Christianos ad leones,” had been the most formidable enemy of 
the faith. Accordingly, atrocious as the persecution had been at times, it had been conducted on no plan, and had 
been local and fitful. But even this trial had been suspended, with but few interruptions, during the last thirty, 
nay, fifty years. So favourable a state of things had been more or less brought about by a succession of emperors, 
who had shown an actual leaning to Christianity. While the vigorous rule of the five good emperors, as they are 
called, had had many passages in its history of an adverse character, those who followed after, being untaught in 
the traditions, and strangers to the spirit of old Rome, foreigners, or adventurers, or sensualists, were protectors 
of the new religion. The favourite mistress of Commodus is even said to have been a Christian; so is the nurse of 
Caracalla. The wretched Heliogabalus, by his taste for Oriental superstitions, both weakened the influence of the 
established hierarchy, and encouraged the toleration of a faith which came from Palestine. The virtuous 
Alexander, who followed him, was a philosopher more than a statesman; and, in pursuance of the syncretism 
which he had adopted, placed the images of Abraham and our Lord among the objects of devotion which his 
private chapel contained. What is told us of the Emperor Philip is still more to the point: the gravest authorities 
report that he was actually a Christian; and, since it cannot be doubted that Christians were persuaded of the 
fact, the leaning of his government must have been emphatically in their favour to account for such a belief. In 
consequence, Christians showed themselves without fear; they emerged from the catacombs, and built churches 
in public view; and, though in certain localities, as in the instance of Africa, they had suffered from the contact 



of the world, they spread far and wide, and faith became the instrument at least of political power, even where it 
was wanting in charity, or momentarily disowned by cowardice. In a word, though Celsus a hundred years 
before had pronounced “a man weak who should hope to unite the three portions of the earth in a common 
religion,” that common Catholic faith had been found, and a principle of empire was created which had never 
before existed. The phenomenon could not be mistaken; and the Roman statesman saw he had to deal with a 
rival. Nor must we suppose, because on the surface of the history we read so much of the vicissitudes of 
imperial power, and of the profligacy of its possessors, that the fabric of government was not sustained by 
traditions of the strongest temper, and by officials of the highest sagacity. It was the age of lawyers and 
politicians; and they saw more and more clearly that if Christianity was not to revolutionize the empire, they 
must follow out the line of action which Trajan and Antoninus had pointed out. 

Deems then had scarcely assumed the purple, when he commenced that new policy against the Church which 
was reserved to Diocletian, fifty years later, to carry out to its own final refutation. He entered on his power at 
the end of the year 249; and on the January 20th following, the day on which the Church still celebrates the 
event, St. Fabian, Bishop of Rome, obtained the crown of martyrdom. He had been pope for the unusually long 
space of fourteen years, having been elected in consequence of one of those remarkable interpositions of Divine 
Providence of which we now and then read in the first centuries of the Church. He had come up to Rome from 
the country, in order to be present at the election of a successor to Pope Anteros. A dove was seen to settle on 
his head, and the assembly rose up and forced him, to his surprise, upon the episcopal throne. After bringing 
back the relics of St. Pontian, his martyred predecessor, from Sardinia, and having become the apostle of great 
part of Gaul, he seemed destined to end his history in the same happy quiet and obscurity in which he had lived; 
but it did not become a pope of that primitive time to die upon his bed, and he was reserved at length to 
inaugurate in his own person, as chief pastor of the Church, a fresh company of martyrs. 

Suddenly an edict appeared for the extermination of the name and religion of Christ. It was addressed to the 
proconsuls and other governors of provinces; and alleged or implied that the emperors, Deems and his son, 
being determined to give peace to their subjects, found the Christians alone an impediment to the fulfilment of 
their purpose; and that, by reason of the enmity which those sectaries entertained towards the gods of Rome,— 
an enmity which was bringing down upon the world multiplied misfortunes. Desirous, then, above all things, of 
appeasing the divine anger, they made an irrevocable ordinance that every Christian, without exception of rank, 
sex, or age, should be obliged to sacrifice. Those who refused were to be thrown into prison, and in the first 
instance submitted to moderate punishments. If they conformed to the established religion, they were to be 
rewarded; if not, they were to be drowned, burned alive, exposed to the beasts, hung upon the trees, or 
otherwise put to death. This edict was read in the camp of the praetorians, posted up in the Capitol, and sent over 
the empire by government couriers. The authorities in each province were themselves threatened with heavy 
penalties, if they did not succeed in frightening or tormenting the Christians into the profession of paganism. 

St. Fabian, as we have said, was the first-fruits of the persecution, and eighteen months passed before his 
successor could be appointed. In the course of the next two months St. Pionius was burned alive at Smyrna, and 
St. Nestor crucified in Pamphylia. At Carthage some perplexity and delay were occasioned by the absence of the 
proconsul. St. Cyprian, its bishop, took advantage of the delay, and retired into a place of concealment. The 
populace had joined with the imperial government in seeking his life, and had cried out furiously in the circus, 
demanding him “ad leonem,” for the lion. A panic seized the Christian body, and for a while there were far more 
persons found to compromise their faith than to confess it. It seemed as if Aristo’s anticipation was justified, 
that Christianity was losing its hold upon the mind of its subjects, and that nothing more was needed for those 
who had feared it, than to let it die a natural death. And at Sicca the Roman officials, as far as ever they dared, 
seemed to act on this view. Here Christians did no harm, they made no show, and there was little or nothing in 
the place to provoke the anger of the mob or to necessitate the interference of the magistrate. The proconsul’s 
absence from Carthage was both an encouragement and an excuse for delay; and hence it was that, though we 
are towards the middle of the year 250, and the edict was published at Rome at its commencement, the good 
people of Sicca had, as we have said, little knowledge of what was taking place in the political world, and 
whispered about vague presages of an intended measure, which had been in some places in operation for many 



months. Communication with the seat of government was not so very frequent or rapid in those days, and 
public curiosity had not been stimulated by the facilities of gratifying it. And thus we must account for a 
phenomenon, which we uphold to be a fact in the instance of Sicca, in the early summer of A.D. 250, even 
though it prove unaccountable, and history has nothing to say about it, and in spite of the Acta Diurna. 

The case, indeed, is different now. In these times, newspapers, railroads, and magnetic telegraphs make us 
independent of government messengers. The proceedings at Rome would have been generally and accurately 
known in a few seconds; and then, by way of urging forward the magistracy, a question of course would have 
been asked in the parliament of Carthage by the member for Sicca, or Laribus, or Thugga, or by some one of the 
pagani, or country party, whether the popular report was true, that an edict had been promulgated at Rome 
against the Christians, and what steps had been taken by the local authorities throughout the proconsulate to 
carry out its provisions. And then the “Colonia Siccensis” would have presented some good or bad reason for the 
delay: that it arose from the absence of the proconsul from the seat of government, or from the unaccountable 
loss of the despatch on its way from the coast; or, perhaps, on the other hand, the under-secretary would have 
maintained, amid the cheers of his supporters, that the edict had been promulgated and carried out at Sicca to 
the full, that crowds of Christians had at once sacrificed, and that, in short, there was no one to punish; 
assertions which at that moment were too likely to be verified by the event. 

In truth, there were many reasons to make the magistrates, both Roman and native, unwilling to proceed in 
the matter, till they were obliged. No doubt they one and all detested Christianity, and would have put it down, if 
they could; but the question was, when they came to the point, what they should put down. If, indeed, they 
could have got hold of the ringleaders, the bishops of the Church, they would have tortured and smashed them 
con amore, as you would kill a wasp; and with the greater warmth and satisfaction, just because it was so 
difficult to get at them. Those bishops were a set of fellows as mischievous as they were cowardly; they would 
not come out and be killed, but they skulked in the desert, and hid in masquerade. But why should gentlemen in 
office, opulent and happy, set about worrying a handful of idiots, old, or poor, or boys, or women, or obscure, or 
amiable and well-meaning men, who were but a remnant of a former generation, and as little connected with 
the fanatics of Carthage, Alexandria, or Rome, as the English freemasons may seem to be with their namesakes 
on the continent? True, Christianity was a secret society, and an illegal religion; but would it cease to be so when 
those harmless or respectable inhabitants of the place had been mounted on the rack or the gibbet? 

And then, too, it was a most dangerous thing to open the door to popular excitement;—who would be able to 
shut it? Once rouse the populace, and it was all over with the place. It could not be denied that the bigoted and 
ignorant majority, not only of the common people, but of the better classes, was steeped in a bitter prejudice, 
and an intense, though latent, hatred of Christianity. Besides the antipathy which arose from the extremely 
different views of life and duty taken by pagans and Christians, which would give a natural impulse to 
persecution in the hearts of the former, there were the many persons who wished to curry favour at Rome with 
the government, and had an eye to preferment or reward. There was the pagan interest, extended and powerful, 
of that numerous class which was attached to the established religions by habit, position, interest, or the 
prospect of advantage. There were all the great institutions or establishments of the place; the law courts, the 
schools of grammar and rhetoric, the philosophic exedree and lecture-rooms, the theatre, the amphitheatre, the 
market—all were, for one reason or another, opposed to Christianity; and who could tell where they would stop 
in their onward course, if they were set in motion? “Quieta non movenda” was the motto of the local 
government, native and imperial, and that the more, because it was an age of revolutions, and they might be 
most unpleasantly compromised or embarrassed by the direction which the movement took. Besides, Decius 
was not immortal; in the last twelve years eight emperors had been cut off, six of them in a few months; and 
who could tell but the successor of the present might revert to the policy of Philip, and feel no thanks to those 
who had suddenly left it for a policy of blood. 

In this cautious course they would be powerfully supported by the influence of personal considerations. The 
Roman officia, the city magistrates, the heads of the established religions, the lawyers, and the philosophers, all 
would have punished the Christians, if they could; but they could not agree whom to punish. They would have 
agreed with great satisfaction, as we have said, to inflict condign and capital punishment upon the heads of the 



sect; and they would have had no objection, if driven to do something, to get hold of some strangers or slaves, 
who might be a sort of scapegoats for the rest; but it was impossible, when they once began to persecute, to 
make distinctions, and not a few of them had relations who were Christians, or at least were on that border-land 
which the mob might mistake for the domain of Christianity—Marcionites, Tertullianists, Montanists, or 
Gnostics. When once the cry of “the gods of Rome” was fairly up, it would apply to tolerated religions as well as 
to illicit, and an unhappy votary of Isis or Mithras might suffer, merely because there were few Christians 
forthcoming. A duumvir of the place had a daughter whom he had turned out of his house for receiving baptism, 
and who had taken refuge at Vacca. Several of the decurions, the tabularius of the district, the scriba, one of the 
exactors, who lived in Sicca, various of the retired gentry, whom we spoke of in a former chapter, and various 
attaches of the prsetorium, were in not dissimilar circumstances. Nay, the priest of Esculapius had a wife, whom 
he was very fond of, who, though she promised to keep quiet, if things continued as they were, nevertheless had 
the madness to vow that, if there were any severe proceedings instituted against her people, she would at once 
come forward, confess herself a Christian, and throw water, instead of incense, upon the sacrificial flame. Not to 
speak of the venerable man’s tenderness for her, such an exposure would seriously compromise his 
respectability, and, as he was infirm and apoplectic, it was a question whether Esculapius himself could save 
him from the shock which would be the consequence. 

The same sort of feeling operated with our good friend Jucundus. He was attached to his nephew; but, be it 
said without disrespect to him, he was more attached to his own reputation; and, while he would have been 
seriously annoyed at seeing Agellius exposed to one of the panthers of the neighbouring forest, or hung up by 
the feet, with the blood streaming from his nose and mouth, as one of the dogs or kids of the market, he would 
have disliked the eclat of the thing still more. He felt both anger and alarm at the prospect; he was conscious he 
did not understand his nephew, or (to use a common phrase) know where to find him; he was aware that a great 
deal of tact was necessary to manage him; and he had an instinctive feeling that Juba was right in saying that it 
would not do to threaten him with the utmost severity of the law. He considered Callista’s hold on him was the 
most promising quarter of the horizon; so he came to a resolution to do as little as he could personally, but to 
hold Agellius’s head, as far as he could, steadily in the direction of that lady, and to see what came of it. As to 
Juba’s assurance that Agellius was not a Christian at heart, it was too good news to be true; but still it might be 
only an anticipation of what would be, when the sun of Greece shone out upon him, and dispersed the 
remaining mists of Oriental superstition. 

In this state of mind the old gentleman determined one afternoon to leave his shop to the care of a slave, and 
to walk down to his nephew, to judge for himself of his state of mind; to bait his hook with Callista, and to see if 
Agellius bit. There was no time to be lost, for the publication of the edict might be made any day; and then 
disasters might ensue which no skill could remedy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEW GENERATION. 


Jucundus, then, set out to see how the land lay with his nephew, and to do what he could to prosper the tillage. 
His way led him by the temple of Mercury, which at that time subserved the purpose of a boy’s school, and was 
connected with some academical buildings, the property of the city, which lay beyond it. It cannot be said that 
our friend was any warm patron of literature or education, though he had not neglected the schooling of his 
nephews. Letters seemed to him in fact to unsettle the mind; and he had never known much good come of 
them. Rhetoricians and philosophers did not know where they stood, or what were their bearings. They did not 
know what they held, and what they did not. He knew his own position perfectly well, and, though the words 
“belief’ or “knowledge” did not come into his religious vocabulary, he could at once, without hesitation, state 
what he professed and maintained. He stood upon the established order of things, on the traditions of Rome, 
and the laws of the empire; but as to Greek sophists and declaimers, he thought very much as old Cato did about 
them. The Greeks were a very clever people, unrivalled in the fine arts; let them keep to their strong point; they 
were inimitable with the chisel, the brush, the trowel, and the fingers; but he was not prepared to think much of 
their calamus or stylus, poetry excepted. What did they ever do but subvert received principles without 
substituting any others? And then they were so likely to take some odd turn themselves; you never could be 
sure of them. Socrates, their patriarch, what was he after all but a culprit, a convict, who had been obliged to 
drink hemlock, dying under the hands of justice? Was this a reputable end, a respectable commencement of the 
philosophic family? It was very well for Plato or Xenophon to throw a veil of romance over the transaction, but 
this was the plain matter of fact. Then Anaxagoras had been driven out of Athens for his revolutionary notions; 
and Diogenes had been accused, like the Christians, of atheism. The case had been the same in more recent 
times. There had been that madman, Apollonius, roaming about the world; Apuleius, too, their neighbour, fifty 
years before, a man of respectable station, a gentleman, but a follower of the Greek philosophy, a dabbler in 
magic, and a pretender to miracles. And so, in fact, of letters generally; as in their own country Minucius, a 
contemporary of Apuleius, became a Christian. Such, too, had been his friend Octavius; such Csecilius, who even 
became one of the priests of the sect, and seduced others from the religion he had left. One of them had been 
the public talk for several years, and he too originally a rhetorician, Thascius Cyprianus of Carthage. It was the 
one thing which gave him some misgiving about that little Callista, that she was a Greek. 

As he passed the temple, the metal plate was sounding as a signal for the termination of the school, and on 
looking towards the portico with an ill-natured curiosity, he saw a young acquaintance of his, a youth of about 
twenty, coming out of it, leading a boy of about half that age, with his satchel thrown over his shoulder. 

“Well, Arnobius,”! 2 ] he cried, “how does rhetoric proceed? are we to take the law line, or turn professor? 
Who’s the boy? some younger brother?” 

“I’ve taken pity on the little fool,” answered Arnobius; “these schoolmasters are a savage lot. I suffered 
enough from them myself, and ‘miseris succurrere disco.’ So I took him from under the roof of friend Rupilius, 
and he’s under my tutelage. How did he treat thee, boy?” 

“He treated me like a slave or a Christian,” answered he. 

“He deserved it, I’ll warrant,” said Jucundus; “a pert, forward imp. ’Twas Gete against Briton. Much good 
comes of schooling! He’s a wicked one already. Ah, the new generation! I don’t know where the world’s going.” 

“Tell the gentleman,” said Arnobius, “what he did first to you, my boy.” 

“As the good gentleman says,” answered the boy, “first I did something to him, and then he did something to 
me.” 

“I told you so,” said Jucundus; “a sensible boy, after all; but the schoolmaster had the best of it, I’ll wager.” 

“First,” answered he, “I grinned in his face, and he took off his wooden shoe, and knocked out one of my 
teeth.” 



“Good,” said Jucundus, “the justice of Pythagoras. Zaleuchus could not have done better. The mouth sins, and 
the mouth suffers.” 

“Next,” continued he, “I talked in school-time to my chum; and Rupilius put a gag in my jaws, and kept them 
open for an hour.” 

“The very Rhadamanthus of schoolmasters!” cried Jucundus: “and thereupon you struck up a chant, divine 
though inarticulate, like the statue of Memnon.” 

“Then,” said the boy, “I could not say my Virgil, and he tore the shirt from off my back, and gave it me with the 
leather.” 

“Ay,” answered Jucundus, “ ‘arma virumque’ branded on your hide.” 

“Afterwards I ate his dinner for him,” continued the boy, “and then he screwed my head, and kept me without 
food for two days.” 

“Your throat, you mean,” said Jucundus; “a cautious man! lest you should steal a draught or two of good 
strong air.” 

“And lastly,” said he, “I did not bring my pence, and then he tied my hands to a gibbet, and hung me up in 
terrorem.” 

“There I came in,” said Arnobius; “he seemed a pretty boy, so I cut him down, paid his sera, and took him 
home.” 

“And now he is your pupil?” asked Jucundus. 

“Not yet,” answered Arnobius; “he is still a day-scholar of the old wolfs; one is like another; he could not 
change for the better: but I am his bully, and shall tutorize him some day. He’s a sharp lad, isn’t he, Firmian?” 
turning to the boy; “a great hand at composition for his years; better than I am, who never shall write Latin 
decently. Yet what can I do? I must profess and teach, for Rome is the only place for the law, and these city 
professorships are not to be despised.” 

“Whom are you attending here?” asked Jucundus, drily. 

“You are the only man in Sicca who needs to ask the question. What! not know the great Polemo of Rhodes, 
the friend of Plotinus, the pupil of Theagenes, the disciple of Thrasyllus, the hearer of Nicomachus, who was of 
the school of Secundus, the doctor of the new Pythagoreans? Not feel the presence in Sicca of Polemo, the most 
celebrated, the most intolerable of men? That, however, is not his title, but the ‘godlike,’ or the ‘oracular,’ or the 
‘portentous,’ or something else as impressive. Every one goes to him. He is the rage. I should not have a chance 
of success if I could not say that I had attended his lectures; though I’d be bound our little Firmian here would 
deliver as good. He’s the very cariophyllus of human nature. He comes to the schools in a litter of cedar, 
ornamented with silver and covered with a lion’s skin, slaves carrying him, and a crowd of friends attending, 
with the state of a proconsul. He is dressed in the most exact style; his pallium is of the finest wool, white, 
picked out with purple; his tresses flow with unguent, his fingers glitter with rings, and he smells like Idalium. 
As soon as he puts foot on earth, a great hubbub of congratulation and homage breaks forth. He takes no notice; 
his favourite pupils form a circle round him, and conduct him into one of the exedree, till the dial shows the time 
for lecture. Here he sits in silence, looking at nothing, or at the wall opposite him, talking to himself, a hum of 
admiration filling the room. Presently one of his pupils, as if he were praeco to the duumvir, cries out, ‘Hush, 
gentlemen, hush! the godlike’—no, it is not that. I’ve not got it. What is his title? ‘the Bottomless,’ that’s it—‘the 
Bottomless speaks.’ A dead silence ensues; a clear voice and a measured elocution are the sure token that it is 
the outpouring of the oracle. ‘Pray,’ says the little man, ‘pray, which existed first, the egg or the chick? Did the 
chick lay the egg, or the egg hatch the chick?’ Then there ensues a whispering, a disputing, and after a while a 
dead silence. At the end of a quarter of an hour or so, our praeco speaks again, and this time to the oracle. 
‘Bottomless man,’ he says, ‘I have to represent to you that no one of the present company finds himself equal to 
answer the question, which your condescension has proposed to our consideration!’ On this there is a fresh 
silence, and at length a fresh effatum from the hierophant: ‘Which comes first, the egg or the chick? The egg 
comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 



the egg,’ on which there is a burst of applause; the ring of adorers is broken through, and the shrinking 
professor is carried in the arms or on the shoulders of the literary crowd to his chair in the lecture-room.” 

Much as there was in Arnobius’s description which gratified Jucundus’s prejudices, he had suspicions of his 
young acquaintance, and was not in the humour to be pleased unreservedly with those who satirized anything 
whatever that was established, or was appointed by government, even affectation and pretence. He said 
something about the wisdom of ages, the reverence due to authority, the institutions of Rome, and the 
magistrates of Sicca. “Do not go after novelties,” he said to Arnobius; “make a daily libation to Jove, the 
preserver, and to the genius of the emperor, and then let other things take their course.” 

“But you don’t mean I must believe all this man says, because the decurions have put him here?” cried 
Arnobius. “Here is this Polemo saying that Proteus is matter, and that minerals and vegetables are his flock; that 
Proserpine is the vital influence, and Ceres the efficacy of the heavenly bodies; that there are mundane spirits, 
and supramundane; and then his doctrine about triads, monads, and progressions of the celestial gods?” 

“Hm!” said Jucundus; “they did not say so when I went to school; but keep to my rule, my boy, and swear by 
the genius of Rome and the emperor.” 

“I don’t believe in god or goddess, emperor or Rome, or in any philosophy, or in any religion at all,” said 
Arnobius. 

“What!” cried Jucundus, “you’re not going to desert the gods of your ancestors?” 

“Ancestors?” said Arnobius; “I’ve no ancestors. I’m not African certainly, not Punic, not Libophoenician, not 
Canaanite, not Numidian, not Gsetulian. I’m half Greek, but what the other half is I don’t know. My good old 
gaffer, you’re one of the old world. I believe nothing. Who can? There is such a racket and whirl of religions on 
all sides of me that I am sick of the subject.” 

“Ah, the rising generation!” groaned Jucundus; “you young men! I cannot prophesy what you will become, 
when we old fellows are removed from the scene. Perhaps you’re a Christian?” 

Arnobius laughed. “At least I can give you comfort on that head, old grandfather. A pretty Christian I should 
make, indeed! seeing visions, to be sure, and rejoicing in the rack and dungeon! I wish to enjoy life; I see wealth, 
power, rank, and pleasure to be worth living for, and I see nothing else.” 

“Well said, my lad,” cried Jucundus, “well said; stick to that. I declare you frightened me. Give up all visions, 
speculations, conjectures, fancies, novelties, discoveries; nothing comes of them but confusion.” 

“No, no,” answered the youth; “I’m not so wild as you seem to think, Jucundus. It is true I don’t believe one 
single word about the gods; but in their worship was I born, and in their worship I will die.” 

“Admirable!” cried Jucundus in a transport; “well, I’m surprised; you have taken me by surprise. You’re a fine 
fellow; you are a boy after my heart. I’ve a good mind to adopt you.” 

“You see I can’t believe one syllable of all the priests’ trash,” said Arnobius; “who does? not they. I don’t 
believe in Jupiter or Juno, or in Astarte or in Isis; but where shall I go for anything better? or why need I seek 
anything good or bad in that line? Nothing’s known anywhere, and life would go while I attempted what is 
impossible. No, better stay where I am; I may go further, and gain a loss for my pains. So you see I am for 
myself, and for the genius of Rome.” 

“That’s the true principle,” answered the delighted Jucundus. “Why, really, for so young a man, surprising! 
Where did you get so much good sense, my dear fellow? I’ve seen very little of you. Well, this I’ll say, you are a 
youth of most mature mind. To be sure! Well! Such youths are rare now-a-days. I congratulate you with all my 
heart on your strong sense and your admirable wisdom. Who’d have thought it? I’ve always, to tell the truth, 
had a little suspicion of you; but you’ve come out nobly. Capital! I don’t wish you to believe in the gods if you 
can’t; but it’s your duty, dear boy, your duty to Rome to maintain them, and to rally round them when attacked.” 
Then with a changed voice, he added, “Ah, that a young friend of mine had your view of the matter!” and then, 
fearing he had said too much, he stopped abruptly. 

“You mean Agellius,” said Arnobius. “You’ve heard, by-the-bye,” he continued in a lower tone, “what’s the talk 
in the Capitol, that at Rome they are proceeding on a new plan against the Christians with great success. They 



don’t put to death, at least at once; they keep in prison, and threaten the torture. It’s surprising how many come 
over.” 

“The Furies seize them!” exclaimed Jucundus: “they deserve everything bad, always excepting my poor boy. So 
they are cheating the hangman by giving up their atheism, the vile reptiles, giving in to a threat. However,” he 
added gravely, “I wish threats would answer with Agellius; but I greatly fear that menace would only make him 
stubborn. That stubbornness of a Christian! O Arnobius!” he said, shaking his head and looking solemn, “it’s a 
visitation from the gods, a sort of nympholepsia.” 

“It’s going out,” said Arnobius, “mark my words; the frenzy is dying. It’s only wonderful it should have lasted 
for three centuries. The report runs that in some places, when the edict was published, the Christians did not 
wait for a summons, but swept up to the temples to sacrifice, like a shoal of tunnies. The magistrates were 
obliged to take so many a day; and, as the days went on, none so eager to bring over the rest as those who have 
already become honest men. Nay, not a few of their mystic or esoteric class have conformed.” 

“If so, unless Agellius looks sharp,” said Jucundus, “his sect will give him up before he gives up his sect. 
Christianity will be converted before him.” 

“Oh, don’t fear for him!” said Arnobius; “I knew him at school. Boys differ; some are bold and open. They like 
to be men, and to dare the deeds of men; they talk freely, and take their swing in broad day. Others are shy, 
reserved, bashful, and are afraid to do what they love quite as much as the others. Agellius never could rub off 
this shame, and it has taken this turn. He’s sure to outgrow it in a year or two. I should not wonder if, when 
once he had got over it, he went into the opposite fault. You’ll find him a drinker and a swaggerer and a 
spendthrift before many years are over.” 

“Well, that’s good news,” said Jucundus; “I mean, I am glad you think he will shake off these fancies. I don’t 
believe they sit very close to him myself.” 

He walked on for a while in silence; then he said, “That seems a sharp child, Arnobius. Could he do me a 
service if I wanted it? Does he know Agellius?” 

“Know him?” answered the other; “yes, and his farm too. He has rambled round Sicca, many is the mile. And 
he knows the short cuts, and the blind ways, and safe circuits.” 

“What’s the boy’s name?” asked Jucundus. 

“Firmian,” answered Arnobius. “Firmian Lactantius.” 

“I say, Firmian,” said Jucundus to him, “where are you to be found of a day, my boy?” 

“At class morning and afternoon,” answered Firmian, “sleeping in the porticoes in midday, nowhere in the 
evening, and roosting with Arnobius at night.” 

“And you can keep a secret, should it so happen?” asked Jucundus, “and do an errand, if I gave you one?” 

“I’ll give him the stick worse than Rupilius, if he does not,” said Arnobius. 

“A bargain,” cried Jucundus; and, waving his hand to them, he stept through the city gate, and they returned 
to their afternoon amusements. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JUCUNDUS BAITS HIS TRAP. 


Agellius is busily employed upon his farm. While the enemies of his faith are laying their toils for him and his 
brethren in the imperial city, in the proconsular officium, and in the municipal curia,—while Jucundus is 
scheming against him personally in another way and with other intentions,—the unconscious object of these 
machinations is busy about his master’s crops, housing the corn in caves or pits, distilling the roses, irrigating 
the khennah, and training and sheltering the vines. And he does so, not only from a sense of duty, but the more 
assiduously, because he finds in constant employment a protection against himself, against idle thoughts, 
wayward wishes, discontent, and despondency. It is doubtless very strange to the reader how any one who 
professed himself a Christian in good earnest should be open to the imputation of resting his hopes and his 
heart in the tents of paganism; but we do not see why Agellius has not quite as much right to be inconsistent in 
one way as Christians of the present time in another, and perhaps he has more to say for himself than they. 
They have not had the trial of solitude, nor the consequent temptation to which he has been exposed, of seeking 
relief from his own thoughts in the company of unbelievers. When a boy he had received his education at that 
school in the Temple of Mercury of which we heard in the foregoing chapter; and though happily he had 
preserved himself from the contagion of idolatry and sin, he had on that very account formed no friendships 
with his schoolfellows. Whether there were any Christians there besides himself he did not know; but while the 
worst of his schoolfellows were what heathen boys may be supposed to be, the lightest censure which could be 
passed on any was that they were greedy, or quarrelsome, or otherwise unamiable. He had learned there enough 
to open his mind, and to give him materials for thinking, and instruments for reflecting on his own religion, and 
for drawing out into shape his own reflections. He had received just that discipline which makes solitude most 
pleasant to the old, and most insupportable to the young. He had got a thousand questions which needed 
answers, a thousand feelings which needed sympathy. He wanted to know whether his guesses, his perplexities, 
his trials of mind, were peculiar to himself, or how far they were shared by others, and what they were worth. 
He had capabilities for intellectual enjoyment unexercised, and a thirst after knowledge unsatisfied. And the 
channels of supernatural assistance were removed from him at a time when nature was most impetuous and 
most clamorous. 

It was under circumstances such as these that two young Greeks, brother and sister, the brother older, the 
sister younger, than Agellius, came to Sicca at the invitation of Jucundus, who wanted them for his trade. His 
nephew in time got acquainted with them, and found in them what he had sought in vain elsewhere. It is not 
that they were oracles of wisdom or repositories of philosophical learning; their age and their calling forbade it, 
nor did he require it. For an oracle, of course, he would have looked in another direction; but he desiderated 
something more on a level with himself, and that they abundantly supplied. He found, from his conversations 
with them, that a great number of the questions which had been a difficulty to him had already been agitated in 
the schools of Greece. He found what solutions were possible, what the hinge was on which questions turned, 
what the issue to which they led, and what the principle which lay at the bottom of them. He began better to 
understand the position of Christianity in the world of thought, and the view which was taken of it by the 
advocates of other religions or philosophies. He gained some insight into its logic, and advanced, without 
knowing it, in the investigation of its evidences. 

Nor was this all; he acquired by means of his new friends a great deal also of secular knowledge as well as 
philosophical. He learned much of the history of foreign countries, especially of Greece, of its heroes and sages, 
its poets and its statesmen, of Alexander, of the Syro-Macedonic empire, of the Jews, and of the series of 
conquests through which Rome advanced to universal dominion. 

To impart knowledge is as interesting as to acquire it; and Agellius was called upon to give as well as to take. 
The brother and sister, without showing any great religious earnestness, were curious to know about 
Christianity, and listened with the more patience that they had no special attachment to any other worship. In 



the debates which ensued, though there was no agreement, there was the pleasure of mental exercise and 
excitement; he found enough to tell them without touching upon the more sacred mysteries; and while he never 
felt his personal faith at all endangered by their free conversation, his charity, or at least his goodwill and his 
gratitude, led him to hope, or even to think, that they were in the way of conversion themselves. In this thought 
he was aided by his own innocence and simplicity; and though, on looking back afterwards to this eventful 
season, he recognized many trivial occurrences which ought to have put him on his guard, yet he had no 
suspicion at the time that those who conversed so winningly, and sustained so gracefully and happily the 
commerce of thought and sentiment, might in their actual state, nay, in their governing principles, be in utter 
contrariety to himself when the veil was removed from off their hearts. 

Nor was it in serious matters alone, but still more on lighter occasions of intercourse, that Aristo and Callista 
were attractive to the solitary Agellius. She had a sweet thrilling voice, and accompanied herself on the lyre. She 
could act the improvisatrice, and her expressive features were a running commentary on the varied meaning, 
the sunshine and the shade, of her ode or her epic. She could relate how the profane Pentheus and the self- 
glorious Hippolytus gave a lesson to the world of the feebleness of human virtue when it placed itself in 
opposition to divine power. She could teach how the chaste Diana manifests herself to the simple shepherd 
Endymion, not to the great or learned; and how Tithonus, the spouse of the Morn, adumbrates the fate of those 
who revel in their youth, as if it were to last for ever; and who, when old, do nothing but talk of the days when 
they were young, wearying others with tales of “their amours or their exploits, like grasshoppers that show their 
vigour only by their chirping.”l3] The very allegories which sickened and irritated Arnobius when spouted out by 
Polemo, touched the very chords of poor Agellius’s heart when breathed forth from the lips of the beautiful 
Greek. 

She could act also; and suddenly, when conversation flagged or suggested it, she could throw herself into the 
part of Medea or Antigone, with a force and truth which far surpassed the effect produced by the male and 
masked representations of those characters at the theatre. Brother and sister were CEdipus and Antigone, Electra 
and Orestes, Cassandra and the Chorus. Once or twice they attempted a scene in Menander; but there was 
something which made Agellius shrink from the comedy, beautiful as it was, and clever as was the 
representation. Callista could act Thais as truly as Iphigenia, but Agellius could not listen as composedly. There 
are certain most delicate instincts and perceptions in us which act as first principles, and which, once effaced, 
can never, except from some supernatural source, be restored to the mind. When men are in a state of nature, 
these are sinned against, and vanish very soon, at so early a date in the history of the individual that perhaps he 
does not recollect that he ever possessed them; and since, like other first principles, they are but very partially 
capable of proof, a general scepticism prevails both as to their existence and their truth. The Greeks, partly from 
the vivacity of their intellect, partly from their passion for the beautiful, lost these celestial adumbrations 
sooner than other nations. When a collision arose on such matters between Agellius and his friends, Callista 
kept silence; but Aristo was not slow to express his wonder that the young Christian should think customs or 
practices wrong which, in his view of the matter, were as unblamable and natural as eating, drinking, or 
sleeping. His own face became almost satirical as Agellius’s became grave; however, he was too companionable 
and good-natured to force another to be happy in his own way; he imputed to the extravagance of his friend’s 
religion what in any but a Christian he would have called moroseness and misanthropy; and he bade his sister 
give over representations which, instead of enlivening the passing hour, did but inflict pain. 

This friendly intercourse had now gone on for some months, as the leisure of both parties admitted. Once or 
twice brother and sister had come to the suburban farm; but for the most part, in spite of his intense dislike of 
the city, he had for their sake threaded its crowded and narrow thoroughfares, crossed its open places, and 
presented himself at their apartments. And was it very strange that a youth so utterly ignorant of the world, and 
unsuspicious of evil, should not have heard the warning voice which called him to separate himself from 
heathenism, even in its most specious form? Was it very strange, under these circumstances, that a sanguine 
hope, the hope of the youthful, should have led Agellius to overlook obstacles, and beguile himself into the 
notion that Callista might be converted, and make a good Christian wife? Well, we have nothing more to say for 
him; if we have not already succeeded in extenuating his offence, we must leave him to the mercy, or rather to 



the justice, of his severely virtuous censors. 

But all this while Jucundus had been conversing with him; and, unless we are quick about it, we shall lose 
several particulars which are necessary for those who wish to pursue without a break the thread of his history. 
His uncle had brought the conversation round to the delicate point which had occasioned his visit, and had just 
broken the ice. With greater tact, and more ample poetical resources than we should have given him credit for, 
he had been led from the scene before him to those prospects of a moral and social character which ought soon 
to employ the thoughts of his dear Agellius. He had spoken of vines and of their culture, apropos of the dwarf 
vines around him, which stood about the height of a currant-bush. Thence he had proceeded to the subject of 
the more common vine of Africa, which crept and crawled along the ground, the extremity of each plant resting 
in succession on the stock of that which immediately preceded it. And now, being well into his subject, he called 
to mind the high vine of Italy, which mounts by the support of the slim tree to which it clings. Then he quoted 
Horace on the subject of the marriage of the elm and the vine. This lodged him in medias res; and Agellius’s 
heart beat when he found his uncle proposing to him, as a thought of his own, the very step which he had 
fancied was almost a secret of his own breast, though Juba had seemed to have some suspicion of it. 

“My dear Agellius,” said Jucundus, “it would be a most suitable proceeding. I have never taken to marrying 
myself; it has not lain in my way, or been to my taste. Your father did not set me an encouraging example; but 
here you are living by yourself, in this odd fashion, unlike any one else. Perhaps you may come in time and live 
in Sicca. We shall find some way of employing you, and it will be pleasant to have you near me as I get old. 
However, I mean it to be some time yet before Charon makes a prize of me; not that I believe all that rubbish 
more than you, Agellius, I assure you.” 

“It strikes me,” Agellius began, “that perhaps you may think it inconsistent in me taking such a step, but—” 

“Ay, ay, that’s the rub,” thought Jucundus; then aloud, “Inconsistent, my boy! who talks of inconsistency? 
what superfine jackanapes dares to call it inconsistent? You seem made for each other, Agellius—she town, you 
country; she so clever and attractive, and up to the world, you so fresh and Arcadian. You’ll be quite the talk of 
the place.” 

“That’s just what I don’t want to be,” said Agellius. “I mean to say,” he continued, “that if I thought it 
inconsistent with my religion to think of Callista—” 

“Of course, of course,” interrupted his uncle, who took his cue from Juba, and was afraid of the workings of 
Agellius’s human respect; “but who knows you have been a Christian? no one knows anything about it. I’ll be 
bound they all think you an honest fellow like themselves, a worshipper of the gods, without crotchets or 
hobbies of any kind. I never told them to the contrary. My opinion is, that if you were to make your libation to 
Jove, and throw incense upon the imperial altar to-morrow, no one would think it extraordinary. They would say 
for certain that they had seen you do it again and again. Don’t fancy for an instant, my dear Agellius, that you 
have anything whatever to get over.” 

Agellius was getting awkward and mortified, as may be easily conceived, and Jucundus saw it, but could not 
make out why. “My dear uncle,” said the youth, “you are reproaching me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jucundus, confidently, “not a shadow of reproach; why should I reproach you? We can’t 
be wise all at once; I had my follies once, as you may have had yours. It’s natural you should grow more 
attached to things as they are,—things as they are, you know,—as time goes on. Marriage, and the preparation 
for marriage, sobers a man. You’ve been a little headstrong, I can’t deny, and had your fling in your own way; 
but ‘nuces pueris,’ as you will soon be saying yourself on a certain occasion. Your next business is to consider 
what kind of a marriage you propose. I suppose the Roman, but there is great room for choice even there.” 

It is a proverb how different things are in theory and when reduced to practice. Agellius had thought of the 
end more than of the means, and had had a vision of Callista as a Christian, when the question of rites and 
forms would have been answered by the decision of the Church without his trouble. He was somewhat sobered 
by the question, though in a different way from what his uncle wished and intended. 

Jucundus proceeded—“First, there is matrimonium confarreationis. You have nothing to do with that: strictly 
speaking, it is obsolete; it went out with the exclusiveness of the old patricians. I say ‘strictly speaking’; for the 



ceremonies remain, waiving the formal religious rite. Well, my dear Agellius, I don’t recommend this 
ceremonial to you. You’d have to kill a porker, to take out the entrails, to put away the gall, and to present it to 
Juno Pronuba. And there’s fire, too, and water, and frankincense, and a great deal of the same kind, which I 
think undesirable, and you would too; for there, I am sure, we are agreed. We put this aside then, the religious 
marriage. Next comes the marriage ex coemptione, a sort of mercantile transaction. In this case the parties buy 
each other, and become each other’s property. Well, every man to his taste; but for me, I don’t like to be bought 
and sold. I like to be my own master, and am suspicious of anything irrevocable. Why should you commit 
yourself (do you see?) for ever, for ever, to a girl you know so little of? Don’t look surprised: it’s common sense. 
It’s very well to buy her; but to be bought, that’s quite another matter. And I don’t know that you can. Being a 
Roman citizen yourself, you can only make a marriage with a citizen; now the question is whether Callista is a 
citizen at all. I know perfectly well the sweeping measure some years back of Caracalla, which made all freemen 
citizens of Rome, whatever might be their country; but that measure has never been carried out in fact. You’d 
have very great difficulty with the law and the customs of the country; and then, after all, if the world were 
willing to gratify you, where’s your proof she is a freewoman? My dear boy, I must speak out for your good, 
though you’re offended with me. I wish you to have her, I do; but you can’t do impossibilities—you can’t alter 
facts. The laws of the empire allow you to have her in a certain definite way, and no other; and you cannot help 
the law being what it is. I say all this, even on the supposition of her being a freewoman; but it is just possible 
she may be in law a slave. Don’t start in that way; the pretty thing is neither better nor worse for what she 
cannot help. I say it for your good. Well, now I’m coming to my point. There is a third kind of marriage, and that 
is what I should recommend for you. It’s the matrimonium ex usu, or consuetudine; the great advantage here is, 
that you have no ceremonies whatever, nothing which can in any way startle your sensitive mind. In that case, a 
couple are at length man and wife prsescriptione. You are afraid of making a stir in Sicca; in this case you would 
make none. You would simply take her home here; if, as time went on, you got on well together, it would be a 
marriage; if not,”—and he shrugged his shoulders—“no harm’s done; you are both free.” 

Agellius had been sitting on a gate of one of the vineyards; he started on his feet, threw up his arms, and made 
an exclamation. 

“Listen, listen, my dear boy!” cried Jucundus, hastening to explain what he considered the cause of his sudden 
annoyance; “listen, just one moment, Agellius, if you can. Dear, dear, how I wish I knew where to find you! 
What is the matter? I’m not treating her ill, I’m not indeed. I have not had any notion at all even of hinting that 
you should leave her, unless you both wished the bargain rescinded. No, but it is a great rise for her; you are a 
Roman, with property, with position in the place; she’s a stranger, and without a dower: nobody knows whence 
she came, or anything about her. She ought to have no difficulty about it, and I am confident will have none.” 

“O my good, dear uncle! O Jucundus, Jucundus!” cried Agellius, “is it possible? do my ears hear right? What is 
it you ask me to do?” and he burst into tears. “Is it conceivable,” he said, with energy, “that you are in earnest in 
recommending me—I say in recommending me—a marriage which really would be no marriage at all?” 

“Here is some very great mistake,” said Jucundus, angrily; “it arises, Agellius, from your ignorance of the 
world. You must be thinking I recommend you mere contubernium, as the lawyers call it. Well, I confess I did 
think of that for a moment, it occurred to me; I should have liked to have mentioned it, but knowing how 
preposterously touchy and skittish you are on supposed points of honour, or sentiment, or romance, or of 
something or other indescribable, I said not one word about that. I have only wished to consult for your 
comfort, present and future. You don’t do me justice, Agellius. I have been attempting to smooth your way. You 
must act according to the received usages of society! you cannot make a world for yourself. Here have I 
proposed three or four ways for your proceeding: you will have none of them. What will you have? I thought 
you didn’t like ceremonies; I thought you did not like the established ways. Go, then, do it in the old fashion; kill 
your sheep, knead your meal, light your torches, sing your song, summon your flamen, if he’ll come. Any how, 
take your choice; do it either with religion or without.” 

“O Jucundus!” said the poor fellow, “am I then come to this?” and he could say no more. 

His distress was not greater than his uncle’s disappointment, perplexity, and annoyance. The latter had been 
making everything easy for Agellius, and he was striking, do what he would, on hidden, inexplicable 



impediments, whichever way he moved. He got more and more angry the more he thought about it. An 
unreasonable, irrational coxcomb! He had heard a great deal of the portentous stubbornness of a Christian, and 
now he understood what it was. It was in his blood, he saw; an offensive, sour humour, tainting him from head 
to foot. A very different recompense had he deserved. There had he come all the way from his home from purely 
disinterested feelings. He had no motive whatever, but a simple desire of his nephew’s welfare; what other 
motive could he have? “Let Agellius go to the crows,” he thought, “if he will; what is it to me if he is seized for a 
Christian, hung up like a dog, or thrown like a dead rat into the cloaca of the prison? What care I if he is made a 
hyaena’s breakfast in the amphitheatre, all Sicca looking on, or if he is nailed on a cross for the birds to peck at 
before my door? Ungrateful puppy! it is no earthly concern of mine what becomes of him. I shall be neither 
better nor worse. No one will say a word against Jucundus; he will not lose a single customer, or be shunned by 
a single jolly companion, for the exposure of his nephew. But a man can’t be saved against his will. Here am I, 
full of expedients and resources for his good; there is he, throwing cold water on everything, and making 
difficulties as if he loved them. It’s his abominable pride, that’s the pith of the matter. He could not have 
behaved worse though I had played the bully with him, and had reproached him with his Christianity. But I have 
studiously avoided every subject which could put his back up. He’s a very Typhon or Enceladus for pride. Here 
he’d give his ears to have done with Christianity; he wants to have this Callista; he wants to buy her at the price 
of his religion; but he’d rather be burned than say, I’ve changed! Let him reap as he has sown; why should I coax 
him further to be merciful to himself? Well Agellius,” he said aloud, “I’m going back.” 

Agellius, on the other hand, had his own thoughts; and the most urgent of them at the moment was sorrow 
that he had hurt his uncle. He was sincerely attached to him, in consequence of his faithful guardianship, his 
many acts of kindness, the reminiscences of childhood, nay, the love he bore to the good points of his character. 
To him he owed his education and his respectable position. He could not bear his anger, and he had a fear of his 
authority; but what was to be done? Jucundus, in utter insensibility to certain instincts and rules which in 
Christianity are first principles, had, without intending it, been greatly dishonouring Agellius, and his passion, 
and the object of it. Uncle and nephew had been treading on each other’s toes, and each was wincing under the 
mischance. It was Agellius’s place, as the younger, to make advances, if he could, to an adjustment of the 
misunderstanding; and he wished to find some middle way. And, also, it is evident he had another inducement 
besides his tenderness to Jucundus to urge him to do so. In truth, Callista exerted a tremendous sway over him. 
The conversation which had just passed ought to have opened his eyes, and made him understand that the very 
first step in any negotiations between them was her bond fide conversion. It was evident he could not, he 
literally had not the power of marrying her as a heathen. Roman might marry a Roman; but a degradation of 
each party in the transaction was the only way by which a Roman could make any sort of marriage with a Greek. 
If she were converted, they would be both of them under the rules of the Catholic Church. But what prospect 
was there of so happy an event? What had ever fallen from her lips which looked that way? Could not a clever 
girl throw herself into the part of Alcestis, or chant the majestic verses of Cleanthes, or extemporize a hymn 
upon the spring, or hold an argument on th epulchrum and utile, without having any leaning towards 
Christianity? A calm, sweet voice, a noble air, an expressive countenance, refined and decorous manners, were 
these specific indications of heavenly grace? Ah, poor Agellius! a fascination is upon you; and so you are 
thinking of some middle term, which is to reconcile your uncle and you; and therefore you begin as follows:— 

“I see by your silence, Jucundus, that you are displeased with me, you who are always so kind. Well, it comes 
from my ignorance of things; it does indeed. I ask your forgiveness for anything which seemed ungrateful in my 
behaviour, though there is not ingratitude in my heart. I am too much of a boy to see things beforehand, and to 
see them in all their bearings. You took me by surprise by talking on the subject which led to our 
misunderstanding. I will not conceal for an instant that I like Callista very much; and that the more I see her, I 
like her the more. It strikes me that, if you break the matter to Aristo, he and I might have some talk together, 
and understand each other.” 

Jucundus was hot-tempered, but easily pacified; and he really did wish to be on confidential terms with his 
nephew at the present crisis; so he caught at his apology. “Now you speak like a reasonable fellow, Agellius,” he 
answered. “Certainly, I will speak to Aristo, as you wish; and on this question of consuetudo or prescription. 



Well, don’t begin looking queer again. I mean I will speak to him on the whole question and its details. He and I 
will talk together for our respective principals. We shall soon come to terms, I warrant you; and then you shall 
talk with him. Come, show me round your fields,” he continued, “and let me see how you will be able to present 
things to your bride. A very pretty property it is. I it was who was the means of your father thinking of it. You 
have heard me say so before now, and all the circumstances. 

“He was at Carthage at this time, undecided what to do with himself. It so happened that Julia Clara’s estates 
were just then in the market. An enormous windfall her estates were. Old Didius was emperor just before my 
time; he gave all his estates to his daughter as soon as he assumed the purple. Poor lady! she did not enjoy them 
long; Severus confiscated the whole, not, however, for the benefit of the state, but of the res privata. They are so 
large in Africa alone, that, as you know, you are under a special procurator. Well, they did not come into the 
market at once; the existing farmers were retained. Marcus Juventius farmed a very considerable portion of 
them; they were contiguous, and dovetailed into his own lands, and accordingly, when he got into trouble, and 
had to sell his leases, there were certain odds and ends about Sicca which it was proposed to lease piecemeal. 
Your employer, Varius, would have given any money for them, but I was beforehand with him. Nothing like 
being on the spot; he was on business of the proconsul at Adrumetum. I sent off Hispa instantly to Strabo; not 
an hour’s delay after I heard of it. The sale was at Carthage; he went to his old commander, who used his 
influence, and the thing was done. 

“I venture to say there’s not such a snug little farm in all Africa; and I am sanguine we shall get a renewal, 
though Varius will do his utmost to outbid us. Ah, my dear Agellius, if there is but a suspicion you are not a 
thorough-going Roman! Well, well,—here! ease me through this gate, Agellius; I don’t know what’s come to the 
gate since I was here. Indeed!—yes! you have improved this very much. That small arbour is delicious; but you 
want an image, an Apollo or a Diana. Ah! do now stop for a moment; why are you going forward at such a pace? 
I’ll give you an image: it shall be one that you will really like. Well, you won’t have it? I beg you ten thousand 
pardons. Ha, ha! I mean nothing. Ha, ha, ha! Oh, what an odd world it is! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, I am keeping 
you from your labourers. Ha, ha, ha!” 

And having thus smoothed his own ruffled temper, and set things right, as he considered, with Agellius, the 
old pagan took his journey homewards, assuring Agellius that he would make all things clear for him in a very 
short time, and telling him to be sure to make a call upon Aristo before the ensuing calends. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DIVINE CALLISTA. 


The day came which Agellius had fixed for paying his promised visit to Aristo. It is not to be denied that, in the 
interval, the difficulties of the business which occasioned his visit had increased upon his apprehensions. 
Callista was not yet a Christian, nor was there any reason for saying that a proposal of marriage would make her 
one; and a strange sort of convert she would be, if it did. He would not suffer himself to dwell upon difficulties 
which he was determined never should be realized. No; of course a heathen he could not marry, but a heathen 
Callista should not be. He did not see the process, but he was convinced she would become a Christian. Yet 
somehow so it was, that, if he was able to stultify his reason, he did not quite succeed to his satisfaction with his 
conscience. Every morning found him less satisfied with himself, and more disposed to repent of having allowed 
his uncle to enter on the subject with Aristo. But it was a thing done and over; he must either awkwardly back 
out, or he must go on. His middle term, as he hastily had considered it, was nothing else than siding with his 
uncle, and committing himself to go all lengths, unless some difficulty rose with the other party. Yet could he 
really wish that the step had not been taken? Was it not plain that if he was to put away Callista from his 
affections, he must never go near her? And was he to fall back on his drear solitude, and lose that outlet of 
thought and relief of mind which he had lately found in the society of his Greek friends? 

We may easily believe that he was not very peaceful in heart when he set out on that morning to call upon 
Aristo; yet he would not allow that he was doing wrong. He recurred to the pleasant imagination that Callista 
would certainly become a Christian, and dwelt pertinaciously upon it. He could not tell on what it was founded; 
he knew enough of his religion not to mean that she was too good to be a heathen; so it is to be supposed he 
meant that he discerned what he hoped were traces of some supernatural influence operating upon her mind. 
He had a perception, which he could not justify by argument, that there was in Callista a promise of something 
higher than anything she yet was. He felt a strange sympathy with her, which certainly unless he utterly 
deceived himself, was not based on anything merely natural or human,—a sympathy the more remarkable from 
the contrariety which existed between them in matters of religious belief. And hope having blown this large and 
splendid bubble, sent it sailing away, and it rose upon the buoyant atmosphere of youth, beautiful to behold. 

And yet, as Agellius ascended the long flight of marble steps which led the foot-passenger up into that fair 
city, while the morning sun was glancing across them, and surveyed the outline of the many sumptuous 
buildings which crested and encircled the hill, did he not know full well that iniquity was written on its very 
walls, and spoke a solemn warning to a Christian heart to go out of it, to flee it, not to take up a home in it, not 
to make alliance with anything in it? Did he not know from experience full well that, when he got into it, his 
glance could no longer be unrestrained, or his air free; but that it would be necessary for him to keep a control 
upon his senses, and painfully guard himself against what must either be a terror to him and an abhorrence, or a 
temptation? Enter in imagination into a town like Sicca, and you will understand the great Apostle’s anguish at 
seeing a noble and beautiful city given up to idolatry. Enter it, and you will understand why it was that the poor 
priest, of whom Jucundus spoke so bitterly, hung his head, and walked with timid eyes and clouded brow 
through the joyous streets of Carthage. Hitherto we have only been conducting heathens through it, boys or 
men, Jucundus, Arnobius, and Firmian; but now a Christian enters it with a Christian’s heart and a Christian’s 
hope. 

Well is it for us, dear reader, that we in this age do not experience—nay, a blessed thing that we cannot even 
frame to ourselves in imagination—the actual details of evil which hung as an atmosphere over the cities of 
Pagan Rome. An Apostle calls the tongue “a fire, a world of iniquity, untameable, a restless evil, a deadly 
poison;” and surely what he says applies to hideous thoughts represented to the eye, as well as when they are 
made to strike upon the ear. Unfortunate Agellius! what takes you into the city this morning? Doubtless some 
urgent, compulsive duty; otherwise you would not surely be threading its lanes or taking the circuit of its 
porticoes, amid sights which now shock and now allure; fearful sights—not here and there, but on the stateliest 



structures and in the meanest hovels, in public offices and private houses, in central spots and at the corners of 
the streets, in bazaars and shops and house-doors, in the rudest workmanship and in the highest art, in letters 
or in emblems or in paintings—the insignia and the pomp of Satan and of Belial, of a reign of corruption and a 
revel of idolatry which you can neither endure nor escape. Wherever you go it is all the same; in the police-court 
on the right, in the military station on the left, in the crowd around the temple, in the procession with its victims 
and its worshippers who walk to music, in the language of the noisy market-people; wherever you go, you are 
accosted, confronted, publicly, shamelessly, now as if a precept of religion, now as if a homage to nature, by all 
which, as a Christian, you shrink from and abjure. 

It is no accident of the season or of the day; it is the continuous tradition of some thousands of years; it is the 
very orthodoxy of the myriads who have lived and died there. There was a region once, in an early age, lying 
upon the Eastern Sea, which is said at length to have vomited out its inhabitants for their frightful iniquity. 
They, thus cast forth, took ship, and passed over to the southern coast; and then, gradually settling and 
spreading into the interior, they peopled the woody plains and fertile slopes of Africa, and filled it with their 
cities. Sicca is one of these set up in sin; and at the time of which we write that sin was basking under the sun, 
and rioting and extending itself to its amplest dimensions, like some glittering serpent or spotted pard of the 
neighbourhood, without interposition from heaven or earth in correction of so awful a degradation. In such 
scenes of unspeakable pollution, our Christian forefathers perforce lived; through such a scene, though not 
taking part in it, Agellius, blessed with a country home, is unnecessarily passing. 

He has reached the house, or rather the floor, to which he has been making his way. It is at the back of the 
city, where the rock is steep; and it looks out upon the plain and the mountain range to the north. Its inmates, 
Aristo and Callista, are engaged in their ordinary work of moulding or carving, painting or gilding the various 
articles which the temples or the private shrines of the established religion required. Aristo has received from 
Jucundus the overtures which Agellius had commissioned him to make, and finds, as he anticipated, that they 
are no great news to his sister. She perfectly understands what is going on, but does not care to speak much 
upon it, till Agellius makes his appearance. As they sit at work, Aristo speaks:— 

“Agellius will make his appearance here this morning. I say, Callista, what can he be coming for?” 

“Why, if your news be true, that the Christians are coming into trouble, of course he means to purchase, as a 
blessing on him, some of these bits of gods.” 

“You are sharp enough, my little sister,” answered Aristo, “to know perfectly well who is the goddess he is 
desirous of purchasing.” 

Callista laughed carelessly, but made no reply. 

“Come, child,” Aristo continued, “don’t be cruel to him. Wreath a garland for him by the time he comes. He’s 
well to do, and modest withal, and needs encouragement.” 

“He’s well enough,” said Callista. 

“I say he’s a fellow too well off to be despised as a lover,” proceeded her brother, “and it would be a merit with 
the gods to rid him of his superstition.” 

“Not much of a Christian,” she made answer, “if he is set upon me.” 

“For whose sake has he been coming here so often, mine or yours, Callista?” 

“I am tired of such engagements,” she replied. She went on with her painting, and several times seemed as if 
she would have spoken, but did not. Then, without interrupting her work, she said calmly, “Time was, it gratified 
my conceit and my feelings to have hangers on. Indeed, without them, how should we have had means to come 
here? But there’s a weariness in all things.” 

“A weariness! Where is this bad humour to end?” cried Aristo; “it has been a long fit; shake it off while you 
can, or it will be too much for you. What can you mean? a weariness! You are over young to bid youth farewell. 
Aching hearts for aching bones. So young and so perverse! We must take things as the gods give them. You will 
ask for them in vain when you are old. One day above, another day beneath; one while young, another while old. 
Enjoy life while you have it in your hand.” He had said this as he worked. Then he stopped, and turned round to 



her, with his graving-tool in his hand. “Recollect old Lesbia, how she used to squeak out to me, with her nodding 
head and trembling limbs”—here he mimicked the old crone—“ ‘My boy, take your pleasure while you can. I 
can’t take pleasure—my day is over; but I don’t reproach myself. I had a merry time of it while it lasted. Time 
stops for no one, but I did my best; I don’t reproach myself.’ There’s the true philosopher, though a slave; more 
outspoken than /Esop, more practical than Epictetus.” 

Callista began singing to herself:— 

“I wander by that river’s brink 
Which circles Pluto’s drear domain; 

I feel the chill night breeze, and think 
Of joys which ne’er shall be again. 

“I count the weeds that fringe the shore, 

Each sluggish wave that rolls and rolls; 

I hear the ever-splashing oar 
Of Charon, ferryman of souls. 

“Heigho!” she continued, “little regret, but much dread. The young have to fear more than the old have to mourn 
over. The future outweighs the past. Life is not so sweet as death is bitter. It is hard to quit the light, the light of 
heaven.” 

“Callistidion!” he said, impatiently; “my girl, this is preposterous. How long is this to go on? We must take 
you to Carthage; there is more trade there, if we can get it; and it will be on the bright, far-resounding sea. And I 
will turn rhetorician, and you shall feed my classes.” 

“O beautiful, divine light,” she continued, “what a loss! O, to think that one day I must lose you for ever! At 
home I used to lie awake at night longing for the morning, and crying out for the god of day. It was like choice 
wine to me, a cup of Chian, the first streaks of the Aurora, and I could hardly bear his bright coming, when he 
came to me like Semele, for rapture. How gloriously did he shoot over the hills! and then anon he rested awhile 
on the snowy summit of Olympus, as in some luminous shrine, gladdening the Phrygian plain. Fair, bright¬ 
haired god! thou art my worship, if Callista worships aught: but somehow I worship nothing now. I am weary.” 

“Well,” said her brother in a soothing tone, “it is a change. That light, elastic air, that transparent heaven, that 
fresh temperate breeze, that majestic sea! Africa is not Greece; O, the difference! That’s it, Callista; it is the 
nostalgia; you are home-sick.” 

“It may be so,” she said; “I do not well know what I would have. Yes, the poisonous dews, the heavy heat, the 
hideous beasts, the green fever-gendering swamps. This vast thickly-wooded plain, like some mysterious 
labyrinth, oppresses and disquiets me with its very richness. The luxuriant foliage, the tall, rank plants, the 
deep, close lanes, I do not see my way through them, and I pant for breath. I only breathe freely on this hill. O, 
how unlike Greece, with the clear, soft, delicate colouring of its mountains, and the pure azure or the purple of 
its waters!” 

“But, my dear Callista,” interrupted her brother, “recollect you are not in those oppressive, gloomy forests, but 
in Sicca, and no one asks you to penetrate them. And if you want mountains, I think those on the horizon are 
bare enough.” 

“And the race of man,” she continued, “is worse than all. Where is the genius of our bright land? where its 
intelligence, playfulness, grace, and noble bearing? Here hearts are as black as brows, and smiles as treacherous 
as the adders of the wood. The natives are crafty and remorseless; they never relax; they have no cheerfulness or 
mirth; their very love is a furnace, and their sole ecstasy is revenge.” 

“No country like home to any of us,” said Aristo; “yet here you are. Habit would be a second nature if you were 
here long enough; your feelings would become acclimated, and would find a new home. People get to like the 
darkness of the extreme north in course of time. The painted Britons, the Cimmerians, the Hyperboreans, are 
content never to see the sun at all, which is your god. Here your own god reigns; why quarrel with him?” 



“The sun of Greece is light,” answered Callista; “the sun of Africa is fire. I am no fire-worshipper.” 

“I suspect even Styx and Phlegethon are tolerable, at length,” said her brother, “if Phlegethon and Styx there 
be, as the poets tell us.” 

“The cold, foggy Styx is the north,” said Callista, “and the south is the scorching, blasting Phlegethon, and 
Greece, clear, sweet, and sunny, is the Elysian fields.” And she continued her improvisations:— 

“Where are the islands of the blest? 

They stud the /Egean sea; 

And where the deep Elysian rest? 

It haunts the vale where Peneus strong 
Pours his incessant stream along, 

While craggy ridge and mountain bare 
Cut keenly through the liquid air, 

And, in their own pure tints arrayed, 

Scorn earth’s green robes which change and fade, 

And stand in beauty undecayed, 

Guards of the bold and free.” 

“A lower flight, if you please, just now,” said Aristo, interrupting her. “I do really wish a serious word with you 
about Agellius. He’s a fellow I can’t help liking, in spite of his misanthropy. Let me plead his cause. Like him or 
not yourself, still he has a full purse; and you will do a service to yourself and to the gods of Greece, and to him 
too, if you will smile on him. Smile on him at least for a time; we will go to Carthage when you are tired. His 
looks have very little in them of a Christian left; you may blow it away with your breath.” 

“One might do worse than be a Christian,” she answered slowly, “if all is true that I have heard of them.” 

Aristo started up in irritation. “By all the gods of Olympus,” he said, “this is intolerable! If a man wants a 
tormentor, I commend him to a girl like you. What has ailed thee some time past, you silly child? What have I 
done to you that you should have got so cross and contrary and so hard to please?” 

“I mean,” she said, “if I were a Christian, life would be more bearable.” 

“Bearable!” he echoed; “bearable! ye gods! more bearable to have Styx and Tartarus, the Furies and their 
snakes, in this world as well as in the next? to have evil within and without, to hate one’s self and to be hated of 
all men! to live the life of an ass, and to die the death of a dog! Bearable! But hark! I hear Agellius’s step on the 
staircase. Callista, dear Callista, be yourself. Listen to reason.” 

But Callista would not listen to reason, if her brother was its embodiment; but went on with her singing:— 

“For what is Afric but the home 
Of burning Phlegethon? 

What the low beach and silent gloom, 

And chilling mists of that dull river, 

Along whose bank the thin ghosts shiver, 

The thin, wan ghosts that once were men, 

But Tauris, isle of moor and fen; 

Or, dimly traced by seaman’s ken, 

The pale-cliffed Albion?” 


Here she stopped, looked down, and busied herself with her work. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CALLISTA’S PREACHING, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


It is undeniably a solemn moment, under any circumstances, and requires a strong heart, when any one 
deliberately surrenders himself, soul and body, to the keeping of another while life shall last; and this, or 
something like this, reserving the supreme claim of duty to the Creator, is the matrimonial contract. In 
individual cases it may be made without thought or distress, but surveyed objectively, and as carried out into a 
sufficient range of instances, it is so tremendous an undertaking that nature seems to sink under its 
responsibilities. When the Christian binds himself by vows to a religious life, he makes a surrender to Him who 
is all-perfect, and whom he may unreservedly trust. Moreover, looking at that surrender on its human side, he 
has the safeguard of distinct provisos and regulations, and of the principles of theology, to secure him against 
tyranny on the part of his superiors. But what shall be his encouragement to make himself over, without 
condition or stipulation, as an absolute property, to a fallible being, and that not for a season, but for life? The 
mind shrinks from such a sacrifice, and demands that, as religion enjoins it, religion should sanction and bless 
it. It instinctively desires that either the bond should be dissoluble, or that the subjects of it should be 
sacramentally strengthened to maintain it. “So help me God,” the formula of every oath, is emphatically 
necessary here. 

But Agellius is contemplating a superhuman engagement without superhuman assistance; and that in a state 
of society in which public opinion, which in some sense compensates for the absence of religion, supplied 
human motives, not for, but against keeping it, and with one who had given no indication that she understood 
what marriage meant. No wonder then, that, in spite of his simplicity, his sanguine temperament, and his 
delusion, the more he thought of the step he had taken, the more unsatisfactory he found it, and the nearer he 
grew to the time when he must open the subject with Aristo, the less he felt able to do so. In consequence he 
was in a distress of mind, as he ascended the staircase which led to his friend’s lodging, to which his anxiety, as 
he mounted the hill on the other side of the city, was tranquillity itself; and, except that he was coming by 
engagement, he would have turned back, and for the time at least have put the whole subject from his thoughts. 
Yet even then, as often as Callista rose in his mind’s eye, his scruples and misgivings vanished before the beauty 
of that image, as mists before the sun; and when he actually stood in her sweet presence, it seemed as if some 
secret emanation from her flowed in upon his heart, and he stood breathless and giddy under the intensity of 
the fascination. 

However, the reader must not suppose that in the third century of our era such negotiations as that which 
now seems to be on the point of coming off between Callista and Agellius, were embellished with those 
transcendental sentiments and that magnificent ceremonial with which chivalry has invested them in these 
latter ages. There was little occasion then for fine speaking or exquisite deportment; and if there had been, we, 
who are the narrators of these hitherto unrecorded transactions, should have been utterly unable to do justice to 
them. At that time of day the Christian had too much simplicity, the heathen too little of real delicacy, to indulge 
in the sublimities of modern love-making, at least as it is found in novels; and in the case before us both 
gentleman and lady will be thought, we consider, sadly matter-of-fact, or rather semi-barbarous, by the votaries 
of what is just now called European civilization. 

On Agellius’s entering the room, Aristo was pacing to and fro in some discomposure; however, he ran up to 
his friend, embraced him, and, looking at him with significance, congratulated him on his good looks. “There is 
more fire in your eye,” he said, “dear Agellius, and more eloquence in the turn of your lip, than I have ever yet 
seen. A new spirit is in you. So you are determined to come out of your solitude? That you should have been 
able to exist in it so long is the wonderment to me.” 

Agellius had recovered himself, yet he dared not look again on Callista. “Do not jest, Aristo,” he said; “I am 
come, as you know, to talk to you about your sister. I have brought her a present of flowers; they are my best 
present, or rather not mine, but the birth of the opening year, as fair and fragrant as herself.” 



“We will offer them to our Pallas Athene,” said his friend, “to whom we artists are especially devout.” And he 
would have led Agellius on, and made him place them in her niche in the opposite wall. 

“I am more serious than you are,” said Agellius; “and I have brought the best my garden contains as an 
offering to your sister. She will not think I bring them for any other purpose. Where are you going?” he 
continued, as he saw his friend take down his broad petasus. 

“Why,” answered Aristo, “since I am so poor an interpreter of your meaning, you can dispense with me 
altogether. I will leave you to speak for yourself, and meanwhile will go and see what old Dromo has to tell, 
before the sun is too high in the heavens.” 

Saying this, with a half-imploring, half-satirical look at his sister, he set off to the barber’s at the Forum. 

Agellius took up the flowers, and laid them on the table before her, as she sat at work. “Do you accept my 
flowers, Callista?” he asked. 

“Fair and fragrant, like myself, are they?” she made reply. “Give them to me.” She took them, and bent over 
them. “The blushing rose,” she said, gravely, “the stately lily, the royal carnation, the golden moly, the purple 
amaranth, the green bryon, the diosanthos, the sertula, the sweet modest saliunca, fit emblems of Callista. Well, 
in a few hours they will have faded; yes, they will get more and more like her.” 

She paused and looked him steadily in the face, and then continued: “Agellius, I once had a slave who 
belonged to your religion. She had been born in a Christian family, and came into my possession on her master’s 
death. She was unlike any one I have seen before or since; she cared for nothing, yet was not morose or peevish 
or hard-hearted. She died young in my service. Shortly before her end she had a dream. She saw a company of 
bright shades, clothed in white, like the hours which circle round the god of day. They were crowned with 
flowers, and they said to each other, ‘She ought to have a token too.’ So they took her hand, and led her to a 
most beautiful lady, as stately as Juno and as sweet as Ariadne, so radiant in countenance that they themselves 
suddenly looked like Ethiopians by the side of her. She, too, was crowned with flowers, and these so dazzling 
that they might be the stars of heaven or the gems of Asia for what Chione could tell. And that fair goddess 
(angel you call her) said, ‘My dear, here is something for you from my Son. He sends you by me a red rose for 
your love, a white lily for your chastity, purple violets to strew your grave, and green palms to flourish over it.’ Is 
this the reason why you give me flowers, Agellius, that I may rank with Chione? and is this their 
interpretation?” 

“Callista,” he answered, “it is my heart’s most fervent wish, it is my mind’s vivid anticipation, that the day may 
come when you will receive such a crown, nay, a brighter one.” 

“And you are come, of course, to philosophize to me, and to put me in the way of dying like Chione,” she made 
answer. “I implore your pardon. You are offering me flowers, it seems, not for a bridal wreath, but for a funeral 
urn.” 

“Is it wonderful,” said Agellius, “that the two wishes should have gone together in my heart; and that while I 
trusted and prayed that you might have the same Master in heaven as I have myself, I also hoped you would 
have the same service, the same aims, the same home upon earth?” 

“And that you should speak one word for your Master and two for yourself!” she retorted. 

“It has been by feeling how much you could be to me,” he answered, “that I have been led to think how much 
my Master may be doing for you already, and how much in time to come you might do for Him. Callista, do not 
urge me with your Greek subtlety, or expect me to analyze my feelings more precisely than I have the ability to 
do. May I calmly tell you the state of my mind, as I do know it, and will you patiently listen?” 

She signified her willingness, and he continued—“This only I know,” he said, “what I have experienced ever 
since I first heard you converse, that there is between you and me a unity of thought so strange that I should 
have deemed it could not have been, before I found it actually to exist, between any two persons whatever; and 
which, widely as we are separated in opinion and habit, and differently as we have been brought up, is to me 
inexplicable. I find it difficult to explain what I mean; we disagree certainly on the most important subjects, yet 
there is an unaccountable correspondence in the views we take of things, in our impressions, in the line in 



which our minds move, and the issues to which they come, in our judgment of what is great and little, and the 
manner in which objects affect our feelings. When I speak to my uncle, when I speak to your brother, I do not 
understand them, nor they me. We are moving in different spheres, and I am solitary, however much they talk. 
But to my astonishment, I find between you and me one language. Is it wonderful that, in proportion to my 
astonishment, I am led to refer it to one cause, and think that one Master Hand must have engraven those lines 
on the soul of each of us? Is it wonderful that I should fancy that He who has made us alike has made us for 
each other, and that the very same persuasives by which I bring you to cast your eyes on me, may draw you also 
to cast yourself in adoration at the feet of my Master?” 

For an instant tears seemed about to start from Callista’s eyes, but she repressed the emotion, if it were such, 
and answered with impetuosity, “Your Master! who is your Master? what know I of your Master? what have you 
ever told me of your Master? I suppose it is an esoteric doctrine which I am not worthy to know; but so it is, 
here you have been again and again, and talked freely of many things, yet I am in as much darkness about your 
Master as if I had never seen you. I know He died; I know too that Christians say He lives. In some fortunate 
island, I suppose; for, when I have asked, you have got rid of the subject as best you could. You have talked 
about your law and your various duties, and what you consider right, and what is forbidden, and of some of the 
old writers of your sect, and of the Jews before them; but if, as you imply, my wants and aspirations are the 
same as yours, what have you done towards satisfying them? what have you done for that Master towards whom 
you now propose to lead me? No!” she continued, starting up, “you have watched those wants and aspirations 
for yourself, not for Him; you have taken interest in them, you have cherished them, as if you were the author, 
you the object of them. You profess to believe in One True God, and to reject every other; and now you are 
implying that the Hand, the Shadow of that God is on my mind and heart. Who is this God? where? how? in 
what? O Agellius, you have stood in the way of Him, ready to speak for yourself, using Him as a means to an 
end.” 

“O Callista,” said Agellius, in an agitated voice, when he could speak, “do my ears hear aright? do you really 
wish to be taught who the true God is?” 

“No, mistake me not,” she cried passionately, “I have no such wish. I could not be of your religion. Ye Gods! 
how have I been deceived! I thought every Christian was like Chione. I thought there could not be a cold 
Christian. Chione spoke as if a Christian’s first thoughts were goodwill to others; as if his state were of such 
blessedness, that his dearest heart’s wish was to bring others into it. Here is a man who, so far from feeling 
himself blest, thinks I can bless him! comes to me—me, Callista, a herb of the field, a poor weed, exposed to 
every wind of heaven, and shrivelling before the fierce sun—to me he comes to repose his heart upon. But as for 
any blessedness he has to show me, why, since he does not feel any himself, no wonder he has none to give 
away. I thought a Christian was superior to time and place; but all is hollow. Alas, alas, I am young in life to feel 
the force of that saying, with which sages go out of it, ‘Vanity and hollowness!’ Agellius, when I first heard you 
were a Christian, how my heart beat! I thought of her who was gone; and at first I thought I saw her in you, as if 
there had been some magical sympathy between you and her; and I hoped that from you I might have learned 
more of that strange strength which my nature needs, and which she told me she possessed. Your words, your 
manner, your looks were altogether different from others who came near me. But so it was; you came, and you 
went, and came again; I thought it reserve, I thought it timidity, I thought it the caution of a persecuted sect; but 
O, my disappointment, when first I saw in you indications that you were thinking of me only as others think, 
and felt towards me as others may feel; that you were aiming at me, not at your God; that you had much to tell 
of yourself, but nothing of Him! Time was I might have been led to worship you, Agellius; you have hindered it 
by worshipping me.” 

It is not often, we suppose, that such deep offence is given to a lady by the sort of admiration of which 
Agellius had been guilty in the case of Callista; however, startled as he might be, and startled and stung he was, 
there was too much earnestness in her distress, too much of truth in her representations, too much which came 
home to his heart and conscience, to allow of his being affronted or irritated. She had but supplied the true 
interpretation of the misgiving which had haunted him that morning, from the time he set out till the moment 
of his entering the room. Jucundus some days back had readily acquiesced in his assurance that he was not 



inconsistent; but Callista had not been so indulgent, though really more merciful. There was a pause in the 
conversation, or rather in her outpouring; each had bitter thoughts, and silently devoured them. At length, she 
began again:— 

“So the religion of Chione is a dream; now for four years I had hoped it was a reality. All things again are 
vanity; I had hoped there was something somewhere more than I could see; but there is nothing. Here am I a 
living, breathing woman, with an over-flowing heart, with keen affections, with a yearning after some object 
which may possess me. I cannot exist without something to rest upon. I cannot fall back upon that drear, forlorn 
state, which philosophers call wisdom, and moralists call virtue. I cannot enrol myself a votary of that cold 
Moon, whose arrows do but freeze me. I cannot sympathize in that majestic band of sisters whom Rome has 
placed under the tutelage of Vesta. I must have something to love; love is my life. Why do you come to me, 
Agellius, with your every-day gallantry. Can you compete with the noble Grecian forms which have passed 
before my eyes? Is your voice more manly, are its tones more eloquent, than those which have thrilled through 
my ears since I ceased to be a child? Can you add perfume to the feast by your wit, or pour sunshine over grot 
and rushing stream by your smile? What can you give me? There was one thing which I thought you could have 
given me, better than anything else; but it is a shadow. You have nothing to give. You have thrown me back 
upon my dreary, dismal self, and the deep wounds of my memory.... Poor, poor Agellius! but it was not his fault, 
it could not be helped,” she continued, as if in thought; “it could not be helped; for, if he had nothing to give, 
how could he give it? After all, he wanted something to love, just as I did; and he could find nothing better than 
me.... And they thought to persuade her to spend herself upon him, as she had spent herself upon others. Yes, it 
was Jucundus and Aristo—my brother, even my own brother. They thought not of me.” Here her tears gushed 
out violently, and she abandoned herself to a burst of emotion. “They were thinking of him. I had hoped he 
could lead me to what was higher; but woe, woe!” she cried, wringing her hands, “they thought I was only fit to 
bring him low. Well; after all, is Callista really good for much more than the work they have set her to do?” 

She was absorbed in her own misery in an intense sense of degradation, in a keen consciousness of the 
bondage of nature, in a despair of ever finding what alone could give meaning to her existence, and an object to 
her intellect and affections. And Agellius on the other hand, what surprise, remorse, and humiliation came upon 
him! It was a strange contrast, the complaint of nature unregenerate on the one hand, the self-reproach of 
nature regenerate and lapsing on the other. At last he spoke, and they were his last words. 

“Callista,” he said, “whatever injury I may have unwillingly inflicted upon you, you at least have returned me 
good for evil, and have made yourself my benefactress. Certainly, I now know myself better than I did; and He 
who has made use of you as His instrument of mercy towards me, will not forget to reward you tenfold. One 
word will I say for myself; nay, not for myself, but for my Master. Do not for an instant suppose that what you 
thought of the Christian religion is not true. It reveals a present God, who satisfies every affection of the heart, 
yet keeps it pure. I serve a Master,” he continued, blushing from modesty and earnestness as he spoke, “I serve a 
Master whose love is stronger than created love. God help my inconsistency! but I never meant to love you as I 
love Him. You are destined for His love. I commit you to Him, your true Lord, whom I never ought to have 
rivalled, for whom I ought simply to have pleaded. Though I am not worthy to approach you, I shall trace you at 
a distance, who knows where? perhaps even to the prison and to the arena of those who confess the Saviour of 
men, and dare to suffer and die for His name. And now, farewell; to His keeping and that of His holy martyrs I 
commit you.” 

He did not trust himself to look at her as he turned to the door, and left the room. 



CHAPTER XII. 
A DEATH. 


The first stages of repentance are but a fever, in which there is restlessness and thirst, hot and cold fits, vague, 
dreary dreams, long darkness which seems destined never to have a morning, effort without result, and collapse 
without reaction. These symptoms had already manifested themselves in Agellius; he spoke calmly to Callista, 
and sustained himself by the claims of the moment; but no sooner had he left the room and was thrown upon 
himself, than his self-possession left him, and he fell into an agony, or rather anarchy of tumultuous feelings. 
Then rose up before his mind a hundred evil spectres, not less scaring and more real than the dreams of the 
delirious. He thought of the singular favour which had been shown him in his reception into the Christian fold, 
and that at so early a date; of the myriads all around who continued in heathenism as they had been born, and of 
his utter insensibility to his own privilege. He felt how much would be required of him, and how little hitherto 
had been forthcoming. He thought of the parable of the barren fig-tree, and the question was whispered in his 
ear whether it would not be fulfilled in him. He asked himself in what his heart and his conduct differed from 
the condition of a fairly virtuous heathen. And then he thought of Callista in contrast with himself, as having 
done more with the mite which she possessed than he had done with many pounds. He felt that Tyre and Sidon 
were rising up against him in her person; or rather how the saying seemed about to be verified in her, that 
strangers should sit down in the kingdom from far countries, while those who were the heirs should be thrust 
out. He had been rebuked by one to whom he rather ought to have brought self-knowledge and compunction, 
and she was sensitively alive to his want of charity. She had felt bitterly that she was left in ignorance and sin by 
one who had what she had not. She had accused him of being zealous enough to win her to himself, when he 
had shown no zeal at all to win her to her Maker. If she was brought to the truth at length, there would be no 
thanks to him for the happy change; yet on the other hand, though he had predicted it, alas! was it likely that it 
would be granted? Had she not had her opportunity, which was lost because he had not improved it? Yes, she 
had with a deliberate mind and in set words put aside and taken leave of that which she once desired and hoped 
might have been her own, sorrowfully indeed, but peremptorily, as firmly persisting in rejecting it, as she might 
have persisted in maintaining it; and, if she died in infidelity, horrible thought! would not the burden lie on him, 
and was this to be the token of the love which he pretended to entertain for her? 

What was he living for? what was the work he had set himself to do? Did he live to plant flowers, or to rear 
fruit, to maintain himself and to make money? Was that a time to pride himself on vineyards and oliveyards, 
when, like Eliseus, he was one among myriads who were in unbelief? Ah, the difference between a saint and 
him? Of what good was he on earth; why should not he die? why so chary of his life? why preserve his wretched 
life at all? Could he not do more by giving it than by keeping it? Might it not have been given him perchance for 
the very purpose that he might sacrifice it for Him who had given it? He had been timid about making a 
profession of his faith, which might have led to prison and death; but perhaps the very object of his life in the 
divine purpose, the very reason of his birth, had been that, as soon as he was grown, he should die for the truth. 
He might have been cut off by disease; he was not; and why, except that he might merit in his death, and that 
what, in the ordinary course of things, was a mere suffering, might in his case be an act of service? His death 
might have been the conversion of thousands, of Callista; and the fewness of his days here would have been his 
claim to a blessed eternity hereafter. 

Nor Callista alone; he had natural friends, with nearer claims upon his charity. Had he been other than he 
was, he might have prevailed with his uncle; at least he might have taught him to respect the Christian Faith 
and Name, and restrained him from daring to attempt, for he now saw that it was an attempt, to seduce him into 
sin. He might have lodged a good seed in his heart, which in the hour of sickness might have germinated. And 
his brother again had learned to despise him; indeed he had raised in every one who came near him the 
suspicion that he was not really a Christian, that he was an apostate (he could not help uttering a cry of anguish 
as he used the word), an apostate from that which was his real life and supreme worship. 



Why did he not at once go into the Basilica or the Gymnasium, and proclaim himself a Christian? There were 
rumours abroad that the new emperor was beginning a new policy towards his religion; let him inaugurate it in 
Agellius. Might he not thus perchance wash out his sin? He would be led into the amphitheatre, as his betters 
had been led before him; the crowds would yell, and the lion would be let loose upon him. He would confront 
the edict, tear it down, be seized by the apparitor, and hurried to the rack or the slow fire. Callista would hear of 
it, and would learn at length he was not quite the craven and the recreant which she thought him. 

Then his thoughts took a turn. Callista! what was Callista to him? Why should he think of her, when she was 
girding him to martyrdom? Was she to be the motive which was to animate him, and her praise his reward? 
Alas, alas! could he gain heaven by pleasing a heathen? “But to whom then,” he continued, “am I to look up? 
who is to give me sympathy? who is to encourage, to advise me? O my Father, pity me! a feeble child, a poor, 
outcast, wandering sheep, away from the fold, torn by the briars and thorns, and no one to bind his wounds and 
retrace his steps for him. Why am I thus alone in the world? why am I without a pastor and guide? Ah, was not 
this my fault in remaining in Sicca? I have no tie here; let me go to Carthage, or to Tagaste, or to Madaura, or to 
Hippo. I am not fit to walk the world by myself; I am too simple, and am no match for its artifices.” 

Here another thought took possession of him, which had as yet but crossed his mind, and it made him colour 
up with confusion and terror. “They were laying a plot for me,” he said, “my uncle and Aristo; and it is Callista 
who has defeated it.” And as he spoke, he felt how much he owed to her, and how dangerous too it was to think 
of his debt. Yet it would not be wrong to pray for her; she had marred the device of which she was to have been 
the agent. “Laqueus contritus est, et nos liberati sumus:” the net was broken and he was delivered. She had 
refused his devotion, that he might give it to his God; and now he would only think of her, and whisper her 
name, when he was kneeling before the Blessed Mary, his advocate. O that that second and better Eve, who 
brought salvation into the world, as our first mother brought death, O that she might bear Callista’s name in 
remembrance, and get it written in the Book of life! 

It was high noon; and all this time Agellius was walking in his present excited mood, without covering to his 
head, under the burning rays of the sun, not knowing which way he went, and retracing his steps, as he 
wandered about at random, with a vague notion he was going homewards. The few persons whom he met, 
creeping about under the shadow of the lofty houses, or under the porticoes of the temples, looked at him with 
wonder, and thought him furious or deranged. The shafts of the sun were not so hot as his own thoughts, or as 
the blood which shot to and fro so fiercely in his veins; but they were working fearfully on his physical frame, 
though they could not increase the fever of his mind. He had come to the Forum; the market people were 
crouching under their booths or the shelter of their baskets. The riffraff of the city, who lived by their wits, or by 
odd jobs, or on the windfalls of the market; lazy fellows who did nothing, who did not move till hunger urged 
them, like the brute; half-idiotic chewers of opium, ragged or rather naked children, the butcher boys and 
scavengers of the temples, lay at their length at the mouth of the caverns formed by the precipitous rock, or 
under the Arch of Triumph, or amid the columns of the Gymnasium and the Heracleum, or in the doorways of 
the shops. A scattering of beggars were lying, poor creatures, on their backs in the blazing sun, reckless of the 
awful maladies, the fits, the seizures, and the sudden death, which might be the consequence. 

Numbers out of this mixed multitude were asleep; some were looking with dull listless eyes at the still scene, 
or at any accidental movements which might vary it. They saw a figure coming nearer and nearer and wildly 
passing by. Just then Agellius was diverted from his painful meditations by hearing one of these fellows say to 
another, as he roused from a sort of doze, “That’s one of them. We know them all, but very poor pickings can be 
got out of them; but he has more than most. They’re a low set in Sicca.” And then the man cried out, “Look 
sharp, young chap! the Furies are at your heels, and the Fates are going before you. Look there at the emperor; 
he is looking at you, as grim and sour as you could wish him.” He spoke of the equestrian statue of Severus 
before the Basilica on the right; and, attracted by his words, Agellius went up to a board which was fixed to its 
base. It was an imperial edict, and it ran as follows:— 

“Cneius Trajanus Deems, Augustus; and Quintus Herennius Etruscus Deems, Caesar; Emperors, 
unconquerable and pious; by united council these:— 

“Whereas we have experienced the benefits and the gifts of the gods, and do also enjoy the victory which they 



have given us over our enemies, and moreover salubrity of seasons, and abundance in the fruits of the earth; 

“Therefore, acknowledging the aforesaid as our benefactors and the providers of those things which are 
necessary for the commonwealth, we make this our decree, that every class of the state, freemen and slaves, the 
army and civilians, offer to the gods expiatory sacrifices, falling down in supplication before them; 

“And if any one shall presume to disobey this our divine command, which we unite in promulgating, we order 
that man to be thrown into chains, and to be subjected to various tortures; 

“And should he thereupon be persuaded to reverse his disobedience, he shall receive from us no slight 
honours; 

“But should he hold out in opposition, first he shall have many tortures, and then shall be executed by the 
sword, or thrown into the deep sea, or given as a prey to birds and dogs; 

“And more than all if such a person be a professor of the Christian religion. 

“Farewell, and live happy.” 

The old man in the fable called on Death, and Death made his appearance. We are very far indeed from 
meaning that Agellius uttered random words, or spoke impatiently, when he just now expressed a wish to have 
the opportunity of dying for the Faith. Nevertheless, what now met his eyes and was transmitted through them, 
sentence by sentence, into his mind, was not certainly of a nature to calm the tumult which was busy in breast 
and brain; a sickness came over him, and he staggered away. The words of the edict still met his eyes, and were 
of a bright red colour. The sun was right before him, but the letters were in the sun, and the sun in his brain. Fie 
reeled and fell heavily on the pavement. No notice was taken of the occurrence by the spectators around him. 
They lazily or curiously looked on, and waited to see if he would recover. 

How long he lay there he could not tell, when he came to himself; if it could really be said to be coming to 
himself to have the power of motion, and an instinct that he must move, and move in one direction. He 
managed to rise and lean against the pedestal of the statue, and its shade by this time protected him. Then an 
intense desire came upon him to get home, and that desire gave him a temporary preternatural strength. It came 
upon him as a duty to leave Sicca for his cottage, and he set off. He had a confused notion that he must do his 
duty, and go straight forward, and turn neither to the right, nor the left, and stop nowhere, but move on steadily 
for his true home. But next an impression came upon him that he was running away from persecution, and that 
this ought not to be, and that he ought to face the enemy, or at least not to hide from him, but meekly wait for 
him. 

As he went along the narrow streets which led down the hill towards the city gate this thought came so 
powerfully upon him that at length he sat down on a stone which projected from an open shop, and thought of 
surrendering himself. He felt the benefit of the rest, and this he fancied to be the calm of conscience consequent 
upon self-surrender and resignation. It was a fruiterer’s stall, and the owner, seeing his exhaustion, offered him 
some slices of a watermelon for his refreshment. He ate one of them, and then again a vague feeling came on 
him that he was in danger of idolatry, and must protest against idolatry, and that he ought not to remain in the 
neighbourhood of temptation. So, throwing down the small coin which was sufficient for payment, he continued 
his journey. The rest and the refreshment of the fruit, and the continued shade which the narrow street allowed 
him, allayed the fever, and for the time recruited him, and he moved on languidly. The sun, however, was still 
high in heaven, and when he got beyond the city beat down upon his head from a cloudless sky. He painfully 
toiled up the ascent which led to his cottage. He had nearly gained the gate of his homestead; he saw his old 
household slave, born in his father’s house, a Christian like himself, coming to meet him. A dizziness came over 
him, he lost his senses, and fell down helplessly upon the bank. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
AND RESURRECTION. 


Jucundus was quite as much amused as provoked at the result of the delicate negotiation in which he had 
entangled his nephew. It was a gratification to him to find that its ill success had been owing in no respect to 
any fault on the side of Agellius. He had done his part without shrinking, and the view which he, Jucundus, had 
taken of his state of mind, was satisfactorily confirmed. He had nothing to fear from Agellius, and though he 
had failed in securing the guarantee which he had hoped for his attachment to things as they were, yet in the 
process of failure it had been proved that his nephew might be trusted without it. And it was a question, whether 
a girl so full of whims and caprices as Callista might after all have done him any permanent good. The absurd 
notion, indeed, of her having a leaning for Christianity had been refuted by her conduct on the occasion; still, 
who could rely on a clever and accomplished Greek? There were secret societies and conspiracies in abundance, 
and she might have involved so weak and innocent a fellow in some plans against the government, now or at a 
future time; or might have alienated him from his uncle, or in some way or other made a fool of him, if she had 
consented to have him for her slave. Why she had rejected so eligible a suitor it was now useless and idle to 
inquire; it might be that the haughty or greedy Greek had required him to bid higher for her favourable notice. If 
the negotiation had taken such a turn, then indeed there was still more gratifying evidence of Agellius having 
broken from his fantastic and peevish superstition. 

Still, however, he was not without anxiety, now that the severe measures directed against the Christians were 
in progress. No overt act, indeed, beyond the publication of the edict, had been taken in Sicca—probably would 
be taken at all. The worst was, that something must be done to make a show; he could have wished that some of 
the multitude of townspeople, half suspected of Christianity, had stood firm, and suffered themselves to be 
tortured and executed. One or two would have been enough; but the magistracy got no credit with the central 
government for zeal and activity if no Christians were made an example of. Yet still it was a question whether 
the strong acts at Carthage and elsewhere would not suffice, though the lesser towns did nothing. At least, while 
the populace was quiet, there was nothing to press for severity. There were no rich Christians in Sicca to tempt 
the cupidity of the informer or of the magistrate; no political partisans among them, who had made enemies 
with this or that class of the community. But, supposing a bad feeling to rise in the populace, supposing the 
magistrates to have ill-wishers and rivals—and what men in power had not?—who might be glad to catch them 
tripping, and make a case against them at Rome, why, it must be confessed that Agellius was nearly the only 
victim who could be pitched upon. He wished Callista no harm, but, if a Christian must be found and held up in 
terrorem, he would rather it was a person like her, without connections and home, than the member of any 
decent family of Sicca, whose fair fame would be compromised by a catastrophe. However, she was not a 
Christian, and Agellius was, at least by profession; and his fear was lest Juba should be right in his estimate of 
his brother’s character. Juba had said that Agellius could be as obstinate as he was ordinarily indolent and 
yielding, and Jucundus dreaded lest, if he were rudely charged with Christianity, and bidden to renounce it 
under pain of punishment, he would rebel against the tyrannical order, and go to prison and to death out of 
sheer perverseness or sense of honour. 

With these perplexities before him, he could find nothing better than the following plan of action, which had 
been in his mind for some time. While the edict remained inoperative, he would do nothing at all, and let 
Agellius go on with his country occupations, which would keep him out of the way. But if any disposition 
appeared of a popular commotion, or a movement on the part of the magistracy, he determined to get 
possession of Agellius, and forcibly confine him in his own house in Sicca. He hoped that in the case of one so 
young, so uncommitted, he should have influence with the municipal authorities, or at the prsetorium, or in the 
camp (for the camp and the prsetorium were under different jurisdictions in the proconsulate), to shelter 
Agellius from a public inquiry into his religious tenets, or if this could not be, to smuggle him out of the city. He 
was ready to affirm solemnly that his nephew was no Christian, though he was touched in the head, and, from 
an affection parallel to hydrophobia, to which the disciples of Galen ought to turn their attention, was sent into 



convulsions on the sight of an altar. His father, indeed, was a malignant old atheist—there was no harm in being 
angry with the dead—but it was very hard the son should suffer for his father’s offence. If he must be judged of 
by his parents, let him rather have the advantage of the thorough loyalty and religiousness of his mother, a most 
zealous old lady, in high repute in the neighbourhood of Sicca for her theurgic knowledge, a staunch friend of 
the imperial government, which had before now been indebted to her for important information, and as staunch 
a hater of the Christians. Such was the plan of proceedings resolved on by Jucundus before he received the news 
of his nephew’s serious malady. It did not reach him till many days after; and then he did not go to see him, 
first, lest he should be supposed to be in communication with him, next, as having no respect for that romantic 
sort of generosity which risks the chances of contagion for the absurd ceremony of paying a compliment. 

It was thus that Jucundus addressed himself to the present state of affairs, and anticipated the chances of the 
future. As to Aristo, he had very little personal interest in the matter. His sister might have thwarted him in 
affairs which lay nearer his heart than the moral emancipation of Agellius; and as she generally complied with 
his suggestions and wishes, whatever they were, he did not grudge her her liberty of action in this instance. Nor 
had the occurrence which had taken place any great visible effect upon Callista herself. She had lost her right to 
be indignant with her brother, and she resigned or rather abandoned herself to her destiny. Her better feelings 
had been brought out for the moment in her conversation with Agellius; but they were not ordinary ones. True, 
she was tired, but she was the slave of the world; and Agellius had only made her more sceptical than before 
that there was any service better. So at least she said to herself; she said it was fantastic to go elsewhere for 
good, and that, if life was short, then, as her brother said, it was necessary to make the most of it. 

And meanwhile, what of Agellius himself? Why, it will be some little time before Agellius will be in a condition 
to moralize upon anything. His faithful slave half-carried, half-drew him into the cottage, and stretched him 
upon his bed. Then, having sufficient skill for the ordinary illnesses of the country, though this was more than 
an ordinary fever, he drew blood from him, gave him a draught of herbs, and left him to the slow but safe 
processes of nature to restore him. It could not be affirmed that he was not in considerable danger of life, yet 
youth carries hope with it, and his attendant had little to fear for his recovery. For some days certainly Agellius 
had no apprehension of anything, except of restlessness and distress, of sleepless nights, or dreary, miserable 
dreams. At length one morning, as he was lying on his back with his eyes shut, it came into his mind to ask 
himself whether Sunday would ever come. He had been accustomed upon the first day of the week to say some 
particular prayers and psalms, and unite himself in spirit with his brethren beyond seas. And then he tried to 
remember the last Sunday; and the more he thought, the less he could remember it, till he began to think that 
months had gone without a Sunday. This he was certain of, that he had lost reckoning, for he had made no 
notches for the days for a long while past, and unless his slave Asper knew, there was no one to tell him. Here 
he got so puzzled, that it was like one of the bad dreams which had worried him. He felt it affect his head, and he 
was obliged to give up the inquiry. 

From this time his sleep was better and more refreshing for several days; he was more collected when he was 
awake, and was able to ask himself why he lay there, and what had happened to him. Then gradually his 
memory began to return like the dawning of the day; the cause and the circumstances of his recent visit to the 
city, point after point came up, and he felt first wonder, and then certainty. He recollected the Forum, and then 
the edict; a solemn, overpowering emotion here seized him, and for a while he dared not think more. When he 
recovered, and tried to pursue the events of the day, he found himself unequal to the task; all was dark, except 
that he had some vague remembrance of thirsting, and some one giving him to drink, and then his saying with 
the Psalmist, “Transivimus per ignem et aquam.” 

He opened his eyes and looked about him. He was at home. There was some one at the bed-head whom he 
could not see hanging over him, and he was too weak to raise himself and so command a view of him. He waited 
patiently, being too feeble to have any great anxiety on the subject. Presently a voice addressed him: “You are 
recovering, my son,” it said. 

“Who are you?” said Agellius abruptly. The person spoken to applied his mouth to Agellius’s ear, and uttered 
lowly several sacred names. 



Agellius would have started up had he been strong enough; he could but sink down upon his rushes in 
agitation. 

“Be content to know no more at present,” said the stranger, “praise God, as I do. You know enough for your 
present strength. It is your act of obedience for the day.” 

It was a deep, clear, peaceful, authoritative voice. In his present state, as we have said, it cost Agellius no great 
effort to mortify curiosity; and the accents of that voice soothed him, and the mystery employed his mind, and 
had something pleasing and attractive in it. Moreover, about the main point there was no mystery, and could be 
no mistake, that he was in the hands of a Christian ecclesiastic. 

The stranger occupied himself for a time with a book of prayers which he carried about him, and then again 
with the duties of a sick-bed. He sprinkled vinegar over Agellius’s face and about the room, and supplied him 
with the refreshment of cooling fruit. He kept the flies from tormenting him, and did his best so to arrange his 
posture that he might suffer least from his long lying. In the morning and evening he let in the air, and he 
excluded the sultry noon. In these various occupations he was from time to time removed to a distance from the 
patient, who thus had an opportunity of observing him. The stranger was of middle height, upright, and well 
proportioned; he was dressed in a peasant’s or slave’s dark tunic. His face was rather round than long; his hair 
black, yet with the promise of greyness, with what might be baldness in the crown, or a priest’s tonsure. His 
short beard curled round his chin; his complexion was very clear. But the most striking point about him was his 
eyes; they were of a light or greyish blue, transparent, and shining like precious stones. 

From the day that they first interchanged words, the priest said some short prayers from time to time with 
Agellius—the Lord’s Prayer, and portions of the Psalms. Afterwards, when he was well enough to converse, 
Agellius was struck with the inexpressible peculiarity of his manner. It was self-collected, serene, gentle, tender, 
unobtrusive, unstudied. It enabled him to say things severe and even stern, without startling, offending, or 
repelling the hearer. He spoke very little about himself, though from time to time points of detail were elicited 
of his history in the course of conversation. He said that his name was Csecilius. Asper, when he entered the 
room, would kneel down and offer to kiss the stranger’s sandal, though the latter generally managed to prevent 
it. 

Csecilius did not speak much about himself; but Agellius, on the other hand, found it a relief to tell out his 
own history, and reflect upon and describe his own feelings. As he lay on his bed, he half soliloquized, half 
addressed himself to the stranger. Sometimes he required an answer; sometimes he seemed to require none. 
Once he asked suddenly, after a long silence, whether a man could be baptized twice; and when the priest 
answered distinctly in the negative, Agellius replied that if so, he thought it would be best never to be baptized 
till the hour of death. It was a question, he said, which had perplexed him a good deal, but he never had had any 
one to converse with on the subject. 

Csecilius answered, “But how could you promise yourself that you would be able to obtain the sacrament at 
the last moment? The water and the administrator might come just too late; and then where would you be, my 
son? And then again, how do you know you would wish it? Is your will simply in your own power? ‘Carpe diem;’ 
take God’s gift while you can.” 

“The benefit is so immense,” answered Agellius, “that one would wish, if one could, to enter into the unseen 
world without losing its fulness. This cannot be, if a long time elapses between baptism and death.” 

“You are, then, of the number of those,” said Csecilius, “who would cheat their Maker of His claim on their 
life, provided they could (as it is said) in their last moment cheat the devil.” 

Agellius continuing silent, Csecilius added, “You want to enjoy this world, and to inherit the next; is it so?” 

“I am puzzled, my head is weak, father; I do not see my way to speak.” Presently he said, “Sin after baptism is 
so awful a matter; there is no second laver for sin; and then again, to sin against baptism is so great a sin.” 

The priest said, “In baptism God becomes your Father; your own God; your worship; your love—can you give 
up this great gift all through your life? Would you live ‘without God in this world’?” 

Tears came into Agellius’s eyes, and his throat became oppressed. At last he said, distinctly and tenderly, “No.” 



After a while the priest said, “I suppose what you fear is the fire of judgment, and the prison; not lest you 
should fall away and be lost.” 

“I know, my dear father,” answered the sick youth, “that I have no right to reckon on anything, or promise 
myself anything; yet somehow I have never feared hell—though I ought, I know I ought; but I have not. I 
deserve the worst, but somehow I have thought that God would lead me on. He ever has done so.” 

“Then you fear the fire of judgment,” said Csecilius; “you’d put off baptism for fear of that fire.” 

“I did not say I would,” answered Agellius; “I wanted you to explain the thing to me.” 

“Which would you rather, Agellius, be without God here, or suffer the fire there?” 

Agellius smiled; he said faintly, “I take Him for my portion here and there: He will be in the fire with me.” 

Agellius lay quiet for some hours, and seemed asleep. Suddenly he began again, “I was baptized when I was 
only six years old. I’m glad you do not think it was wilful in me, and wrong. I cannot tell what took me,” he 
presently continued. “It was a fervour; I have had nothing of the kind since. What does our Lord say? I can’t 
remember: ‘Novissima pejora prioribus.’” 

He continued the train of thought another day, or rather the course of his argument; for on the thought itself 
his mind seemed ever to be working. “My spring is gone,” he said, “and I have no summer. Nay, I have had no 
spring; it was a day, not a season. It came, and it went; where am I now? Can spring ever return? I wish to begin 
again in right earnest.” 

“Thank God, my son, for this great mercy,” said Csecilius, “that, though you have relaxed, you have never 
severed yourself from the peace of the Church, you have not denied your God.” 

Agellius sighed bitterly. “O my father,” he said, “ ‘Erravi, sicut ovis quse periit.’ I have been very near denying 
Him, at least by outward act. You do not know me; you cannot know what has come on me lately. And I dare not 
look back on it, my heart is so weak. My father, how am I to repent of what is past, when I dare not think of it? 
To think of it is to renew the sin.” 

“‘Puer meus, noli timere,’ ” answered the priest; “ ‘si transieris per ignem, odor ejus non erit in te.’ In penance, 
the grace of God carries you without harm through thoughts and words which would harm you apart from it.” 

“Ah, penance!” said Agellius; “I recollect the catechism. What is it, father? a new grace, I know; a plank after 
baptism. May I have it?” 

“You are not strong enough yet to think of these things, Agellius,” answered Csecilius. “Please God, you shall 
get well. Then you shall review all your life, and bring it out in order before Him; and He, through me, will wipe 
away all that has been amiss. Praise Him who has spared you for this.” 

It was too much for the patient in his weak state; he could but shed happy tears. 

Another day he had sat up in bed. He looked at his hands, from which the skin was peeling; he felt his lips, 
and it was with them the same; and his hair seemed coming off also. He smiled and said, “Renovabitur, ut 
aquila, juventus mea.” 

Csecilius responded, as before, with sacred words which were new to Agellius: “ ‘Qui sperant in Domino 
mutabunt fortitudinem; assument pennas, sicut aquilse,’ ‘Sursum corda!’ you must soar, Agellius.” 

“ ‘Sursum corda!’ ” answered he; “I know those words. They are old friends; where have I heard them? I can’t 
recollect; but they are in my earliest memories. Ah! but, my father, my heart is below, not above. I want to tell 
you all. I want to tell you about one who has enthralled my heart; who has divided it with my True Love. But I 
daren’t speak of her, as I have said; I dare not speak, lest I be carried away. O, I blush to say it; she is a heathen! 
May God save her soul! Will He come to me, and not to her? ‘Investigabiles vise ejus.’ ” 

He remained silent for some time; then he said, “Father, I mean to dedicate myself to God, simply, absolutely, 
with His grace. I will be His, and He shall be mine. No one shall come between us. But O this weak heart!” 

“Keep your good resolves till you are stronger,” said the priest. “It is easy to make them on a sick-bed. You 
must first reckon the charges.” 

Agellius smiled. “I know the passage, father,” he said, and he repeated the sacred words: “If any man come to 



Me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be My disciple.” 

Another time Agellius said: “The Martyrs; surely the old bishop used to say something about the Martyrs. He 
spoke of a second baptism, and called it a baptism of blood; and said, ‘Might his soul be with the Martyrs!’ 
Father, would not this wash out every thing, as the first?” 

It was now Csecilius who smiled, and his eyes shone like the sapphires of the Holy City; and he seemed the 
ideal of him who, when 

“Called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for humankind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 

However, he soon controlled himself, and said, “Quo ego vado, non potes me modo sequi; sequeris autem 
postea.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 
A SMALL CLOUD. 


This sort of intercourse, growing in frequency and fulness, went on for about a week, till Agellius was able to 
walk with support, and to leave the cottage. The priest and his own slave took him between them, and seated 
him one evening in sight of the glorious prospect, traversed by the long shadow of the far mountains, behind 
which the sun was making its way. The air was filled with a thousand odours; the brilliant colouring of the 
western heavens was contrasted with the more sober but varied tints of the rich country. The wheat and barley 
harvest was over; but the beans were late, and still stood in the fields. The olives and chestnut-trees were full of 
fruit; the early fig was supplying the markets with food; and the numerous vineyards were patiently awaiting the 
suns of the next month slowly to perfect their present promise. The beautiful scene had a moral dignity, from its 
associations with human sustenance and well-being. The inexpressible calmness of evening was flung, like a 
robe, over it. Its sweetness was too much for one who had been confined to the monotony of a sick-room, and 
was still an invalid. He sat silent, and in tears. It was life from the dead; and he felt he had risen to a different 
life. And thus he came out evening after evening convalescent, gradually and surely advancing to perfect 
restoration of his health. 

One evening he said, after feeding his eyes and thoughts for some time with the prospect, “ ‘Mansueti 
hereditabunt terram.’ They alone have real enjoyment of this earth who believe in its Maker. Every breath of air 
seems to whisper how good He is to me.” 

Csecilius answered, “These sights are the shadows of that fairer Paradise which is our home, where there is no 
beast of prey, no venomous reptile, no sin. My child, should / not feel this more than you? Those who are shut 
up in crowded cities see but the work of man, which is evil. It is the compensation of my flight from Carthage 
that I am brought before the face of God.” 

“The heathen worship all this, as if God Himself,” said Agellius; “how strange it seems to me that any one can 
forget the Creator in His works!” 

Csecilius was silent for a moment, and sighed; he then said, “You have ever been a Christian, Agellius.” 

“And you have not, my father?” answered he; “well, you have earned that grace which came to me freely.” 

“Agellius,” said the priest, “it comes freely to all; and is only merited when it has already prevailed. Yet I think 
you earned it too, else why the difference between you and your brother?” 

“What do you know of us?” asked Agellius quickly. 

“Not a great deal,” answered he, “yet something. Three or four years back an effort was made to rekindle the 
Christian spirit in these parts, and to do something for the churches of the proconsulate, and to fill up the 
vacant sees. Nothing has come of it as yet; but steps were taken towards it: one was to obtain a recovery of the 
Christians who remained in them. I was sent here for that purpose, and in this way heard of you and your 
brother. When my life was threatened by the persecution, and I had to flee, I thought of your cottage. I was 
obliged to act secretly, as we did not know friends from foes.” 

“You were led here for other purposes towards me, my father,” said Agellius; “yet you cannot have a safer 
refuge. There is nothing to disturb, nothing to cause suspicion here. In this harvest time numbers of strangers 
pour in from the mountains, of various races; there is nothing to distinguish you from one of them, and my 
brother is away convoying some grain to Carthage. Persecution drove you hither, but you have not been suffered 
to be idle, my father, you have brought home a wanderer.” He added, after a pause, “I am well enough to go to 
confession to you now. May it be this evening?” 

“It will be well,” answered Csecilius; “how long I shall still be here, I cannot tell. I am expecting my trusty 
messenger with despatches. It is now three days since he was here. However, this I say without misgiving, we do 
not part for long. What do you here longer? you must come to me. I must prepare you, and send you back to 
Sicca, to collect and restore this scattered flock.” 



Agellius turned, and leaned against the priest’s shoulder, and laughed. “I am laughing,” he said, “not from 
lightness of mind, but from the depth of surprise and of joy that you should so think of me. It was a dream 
which once I had; but impossible! you do not think that I, weak I, shall ever be able to do more than save my 
own soul?” 

“You will save your own soul by saving the souls of others,” said Csecilius; “my child, I could tell you more 
things if I thought it good for you.” 

“But, my father, I have so weak, so soft a heart,” cried Agellius; “what am I to do with myself? I am not of the 
temper of which heroes are made.” 

“ ‘Virtus in infirmitate perficitur,’ ” said the priest. “What! are you to do any thing of yourself? or are you to be 
simply the instrument of Another? We shall have the same termination, you and myself, but you long after me.” 

“Ah, father, because you will burn out so much more quickly!” said Agellius. 

“I think,” said Csecilius, “I see my messenger; there is some one who has made his way by stealth into the 
garden, or at least not by the beaten way.” 

There was a visitor, as Csecilius had said; however, it was not his messenger, but Juba, who approached, 
looking with great curiosity at Csecilius, and absorbed in the sight. Csecilius in turn regarded him steadfastly, 
and then said to Agellius, “It is your brother.” 

“What brings you here, Juba?” said the latter. 

“I have been away on a distant errand,” said Juba; “and find you have been ill. Is this your nurse?” he eyed 
him almost sternly, and added, “’Tis a Christian priest.” 

“Has Agellius no acquaintance but Christians?” asked Csecilius. 

“Acquaintance! O surely!” answered Juba; “agreeable, innocent, sweet acquaintance of another sort; myself to 
begin with. My lad,” he continued, “you did not rise to their price, but you did your best.” 

“Juba,” said his brother, “if you have any business here, say it, and have done. I am not strong enough to hold 
any altercation with you.” 

“Business!” said Juba, “I can find quite business enough here, if I choose. This is a priest of the Christians. I 
am sure of it.” 

Csecilius looked at him with such calmness and benevolence, that at length Juba turned away his eyes with 
something of irritation. He said, “If I am a priest, I am here to claim you as one of my children.” 

Juba winced, but said scornfully, “You are mistaken there, father; speak to those who own you. I am a free 
man.” 

“My son,” Csecilius answered, “you have been under instruction; it is your duty to go forward, not back.” 

“What do you know about me?” said Juba; “he has been telling.” 

“Your face, your manner, your voice, tells a tale; I need no information from others. I have heard of you years 
ago; now I see you.” 

“What do you see in me?” said Juba. 

“I see pride in bodily shape, treading down faith and conviction,” said Csecilius. 

Juba neighed rather than laughed, so fierce and scornful was its expression. “What you slaves call pride,” he 
said, “I call dignity.” 

“You believe in a God, Creator of heaven and earth, as certainly as I do,” said the priest, “but you deliberately 
set yourself against Him.” 

Juba smiled. “I am as free,” he said, “in my place, as He in His.” 

“You mean,” answered Csecilius, “free to do wrong, and free to suffer for it.” 

“You may call it wrong, and call it suffering,” replied Juba; “but for me, I do not call wrong what He calls 
wrong; and if He puts me to pain, it is because He is the stronger.” 

The priest stopped awhile; there was no emotion on either side. It was strange to see them so passionless, so 



antagonistic, like St. Michael and his adversary. 

“There is that within you,” said Csecilius, “which speaks as I speak. That inward voice takes the part of the 
Creator, and condemns you.” 

“He put it there,” said Juba; “and I will take care to put it out.” 

“Then He will have justice as well as power on His side,” said the priest. 

“I will never fawn or crouch,” said Juba; “I will be lord and master in my own soul. Every faculty shall be 
mine; there shall be no divided allegiance.” 

Caecilius paused again; he said at length, “My son, my soul tells me, or rather my Maker tells me, and your 
Maker, that some heavy judgment is impending over you. Do penance while you may.” 

“Tell your forebodings to women and children,” said Juba; “I am prepared for anything. I will not be crushed.” 

Agellius was not strong enough to bear a part in such a scene. “Father,” he said, “it is his way, but don’t believe 
him. He has better thoughts. Away with you, Juba, you are not wanted here.” 

“Agellius,” said the priest, “such words are not strange to me. I am not young, and have seen much of the 
world; and my very office and position elicits blasphemies from others from time to time. I knew a man who 
carried out his bad thoughts and words into act. Abjuring his Maker, he abandoned himself to the service of the 
evil one. He betrayed his brethren to death. He lived on year after year, and became old. He was smitten with 
illness; then I first saw him. I made him contemplate a picture; it was the picture of the Good Shepherd. I dwelt 
on the vain efforts of the poor sheep to get out of the fold; its irrational aversion to its home, and its desperate 
resolution to force a way through the prickly fence. It was pierced and torn with the sharp aloe; at last it lay 
imprisoned in its stern embrace, motionless and bleeding. Then the Shepherd, though He had to wound His own 
hands in the work, disengaged it, and brought it back. God has His own times; His power went along with the 
picture, and the man was moved. I said, ‘This is His return for your enmity: He is determined to have you, cost 
Him what it will.’ I need not go through the many things that followed, but the issue may be told in few words. 
He came back; he lived a life of penance at the Church’s door; he received the peace of the Church in immediate 
prospect of the persecution, and has within the last ten days died a martyr’s death.” 

Juba had listened as if he was constrained against his will. When the priest stopped he started, and began to 
speak impetuously, and unlike his ordinary tone. He placed his hands violently against his ears. “Stop!” he said, 
“no more. I will not betray them; no: I need not betray them;” he laughed; “the black moor does the work 
himself. Look,” he cried, seizing the priest’s arm, and pointing to a part of the forest, which happened to be to 
windward. “You are in their number, priest, who can foretell the destinies of others, and are blind to their own. 
Read there, the task is not hard, your coming fortunes.” 

His finger was directed to a spot where, amid the thick foliage, the gleam of a pool or of a marsh was visible. 
The various waters round about issuing from the gravel, or drained from the nightly damps, had run into a 
hollow, filled with the decaying vegetation of former years, and were languidly filtered out into a brook, more 
healthy than the vast reservoir itself. Its banks were bordered with a deep, broad layer of mud, a transition 
substance between the rich vegetable matter which it once had been, and the multitudinous world of insect life 
which it was becoming. A cloud or mist at this time was hanging over it, high in air. A harsh and shrill sound, a 
whizzing or a chirping, proceeded from that cloud to the ear of the attentive listener. What these indications 
portended was plain. “There,” said Juba, “is what will tell more against you than imperial edict, informer, or 
proconsular apparitor; and no work of mine.” 

He turned down the bank and disappeared. Agellius and his guest looked at each other in dismay. “It is the 
locusts,” they whispered to each other, as they went back into the cottage. 



CHAPTER XV. 
A VISITATION. 


The plague of locusts, one of the most awful visitations to which the countries included in the Roman empire 
were exposed, extended from the Atlantic to Ethiopia, from Arabia to India, and from the Nile and Red Sea to 
Greece and the north of Asia Minor. Instances are recorded in history of clouds of the devastating insect 
crossing the Black Sea to Poland, and the Mediterranean to Lombardy. It is as numerous in its species as it is 
wide in its range of territory. Brood follows brood, with a sort of family likeness, yet with distinct attributes, as 
we read in the prophets of the Old Testament, from whom Bochart tells us it is possible to enumerate as many 
as ten kinds. It wakens into existence and activity as early as the month of March; but instances are not wanting, 
as in our present history, of its appearance as late as June. Even one flight comprises myriads upon myriads 
passing imagination, to which the drops of rain or the sands of the sea are the only fit comparison; and hence it 
is almost a proverbial mode of expression in the East (as may be illustrated by the sacred pages to which we just 
now referred), by way of describing a vast invading army, to liken it to the locusts. So dense are they, when upon 
the wing, that it is no exaggeration to say that they hide the sun, from which circumstance indeed their name in 
Arabic is derived. And so ubiquitous are they when they have alighted on the earth, that they simply cover or 
clothe its surface. 

This last characteristic is stated in the sacred account of the plagues of Egypt, where their faculty of 
devastation is also mentioned. The corrupting fly and the bruising and prostrating hail had preceded them in 
that series of visitations, but they came to do the work of ruin more thoroughly. For not only the crops and 
fruits, but the foliage of the forest itself, nay, the small twigs and the bark of the trees are the victims of their 
curious and energetic rapacity. They have been known even to gnaw the door-posts of the houses. Nor do they 
execute their task in so slovenly a way, that, as they have succeeded other plagues so they may have successors 
themselves. They take pains to spoil what they leave. Like the Harpies, they smear every thing that they touch 
with a miserable slime, which has the effect of a virus in corroding, or, as some say, in scorching and burning it. 
And then, as if all this were little, when they can do nothing else, they die;—as if out of sheer malevolence to 
man, for the poisonous elements of their nature are then let loose, and dispersed abroad, and create a 
pestilence; and they manage to destroy many more by their death than in their life. 

Such are the locusts,—whose existence the ancient heretics brought forward as their palmary proof that there 
was an evil creator, and of whom an Arabian writer shows his national horror, when he says that they have the 
head of a horse, the eyes of an elephant, the neck of a bull, the horns of a stag, the breast of a lion, the belly of a 
scorpion, the wings of an eagle, the legs of a camel, the feet of an ostrich, and the tail of a serpent. 

And now they are rushing upon a considerable tract of that beautiful region of which we have spoken with 
such admiration. The swarm to which Juba pointed grew and grew till it became a compact body, as much as a 
furlong square; yet it was but the vanguard of a series of similar hosts, formed one after another out of the hot 
mould or sand, rising into the air like clouds, enlarging into a dusky canopy, and then discharged against the 
fruitful plain. At length the huge innumerous mass was put into motion, and began its career, darkening the 
face of day. As became an instrument of divine power, it seemed to have no volition of its own; it was set off, it 
drifted, with the wind, and thus made northwards, straight for Sicca. Thus they advanced, host after host, for a 
time wafted on the air, and gradually declining to the earth, while fresh broods were carried over the first, and 
neared the earth, after a longer flight, in their turn. For twelve miles did they extend from front to rear, and their 
whizzing and hissing could be heard for six miles on every side of them. The bright sun, though hidden by them, 
illumined their bodies, and was reflected from their quivering wings; and as they heavily fell earthward, they 
seemed like the innumerable flakes of a yellow-coloured snow. And like snow did they descend, a living carpet, 
or rather pall, upon fields, crops, gardens, copses, groves, orchards, vineyards, olive woods, orangeries, palm 
plantations, and the deep forests, sparing nothing within their reach, and where there was nothing to devour, 
lying helpless in drifts, or crawling forward obstinately, as they best might, with the hope of prey. They could 



spare their hundred thousand soldiers twice or thrice over, and not miss them; their masses filled the bottoms 
of the ravines and hollow ways, impeding the traveller as he rode forward on his journey, and trampled by 
thousands under his horse-hoofs. In vain was all this overthrow and waste by the road-side; in vain their loss in 
river, pool, and watercourse. The poor peasants hastily dug pits and trenches as their enemy came on; in vain 
they filled them from the wells or with lighted stubble. Heavily and thickly did the locusts fall: they were lavish 
of their lives; they choked the flame and the water, which destroyed them the while, and the vast living hostile 
armament still moved on. 

They moved right on like soldiers in their ranks, stopping at nothing, and straggling for nothing: they carried a 
broad furrow or wheal all across the country, black and loathsome, while it was as green and smiling on each 
side of them and in front, as it had been before they came. Before them, in the language of prophets, was a 
paradise; and behind them a desert. They are daunted by nothing; they surmount walls and hedges, and enter 
enclosed gardens or inhabited houses. A rare and experimental vineyard has been planted in a sheltered grove. 
The high winds of Africa will not commonly allow the light trellis or the slim pole; but here the lofty poplar of 
Campania has been possible, on which the vine plant mounts so many yards into the air, that the poor grape- 
gatherers bargain for a funeral pile and a tomb as one of the conditions of their engagement. The locusts have 
done what the winds and lightning could not do, and the whole promise of the vintage, leaves and all, is gone, 
and the slender stems are left bare. There is another yard, less uncommon, but still tended with more than 
common care; each plant is kept within due bounds by a circular trench round it, and by upright canes on which 
it is to trail; in an hour the solicitude and long toil of the vinedresser are lost, and his pride humbled. There is a 
smiling farm; another sort of vine, of remarkable character, is found against the farmhouse. This vine springs 
from one root, and has clothed and matted with its many branches the four walls; the whole of it is covered 
thick with long clusters, which another month will ripen:—on every grape and leaf there is a locust. Into the dry 
caves and pits, carefully strewed with straw, the harvest-men have (safely, as they thought just now) been 
lodging the far-famed African wheat. One grain or root shoots up into ten, twenty, fifty, eighty, nay, three or four 
hundred stalks: sometimes the stalks have two ears apiece, and these again shoot into a number of lesser ones. 
These stores are intended for the Roman populace, but the locusts have been beforehand with them. The small 
patches of ground belonging to the poor peasants up and down the country, for raising the turnips, garlic, barley, 
watermelons, on which they live, are the prey of these glutton invaders as much as the choicest vines and olives. 
Nor have they any reverence for the villa of the civic decurion or the Roman official. The neatly arranged 
kitchen-garden, with its cherries, plums, peaches, and apricots, is a waste; as the slaves sit round, in the kitchen 
in the first court, at their coarse evening meal, the room is filled with the invading force, and news comes to 
them that the enemy has fallen upon the apples and pears in the basement, and is at the same time plundering 
and sacking the preserves of quince and pomegranate, and revelling in the jars of precious oil of Cyprus and 
Mendes in the store-rooms. 

They come up to the walls of Sicca, and are flung against them into the ditch. Not a moment’s hesitation or 
delay; they recover their footing, they climb up the wood or stucco, they surmount the parapet, or they have 
entered in at the windows, filling the apartments, and the most private and luxurious chambers, not one or two, 
like stragglers at forage or rioters after a victory, but in order of battle, and with the array of an army. Choice 
plants or flowers about the impluvia and xysti, for ornament or refreshment, myrtles, oranges, pomegranates, 
the rose and the carnation, have disappeared. They dim the bright marbles of the walls and the gilding of the 
ceilings. They enter the triclinium in the midst of the banquet; they crawl over the viands and spoil what they do 
not devour. Unrelaxed by success and by enjoyment, onward they go; a secret mysterious instinct keeps them 
together, as if they had a king over them. They move along the floor in so strange an order that they seem to be a 
tesselated pavement themselves, and to be the artificial embellishment of the place; so true are their lines, and 
so perfect is the pattern they describe. Onward they go, to the market, to the temple sacrifices, to the baker’s 
stores, to the cook-shops, to the confectioner’s, to the druggists; nothing comes amiss to them; wherever man 
has aught to eat or drink, there are they, reckless of death, strong of appetite, certain of conquest. 

They have passed on; the men of Sicca sadly congratulate themselves, and begin to look about them, and to 
sum up their losses. Being the proprietors of the neighbouring districts, or the purchasers of its produce, they 



lament over the devastation, not because the fair country is disfigured, but because income is becoming scanty, 
and prices are becoming high. How is a population of many thousands to be fed? where is the grain, where the 
melons, the figs, the dates, the gourds, the beans, the grapes, to sustain and solace the multitudes in their lanes, 
caverns, and garrets? This is another weighty consideration for the class well-to-do in the world. The taxes, too, 
and contributions, the capitation tax, the percentage upon corn, the various articles of revenues due to Rome, 
how are they to be paid? How are cattle to be provided for the sacrifices and for the tables of the wealthy? One- 
half, at least, of the supply of Sicca is cut off. No longer slaves are seen coming into the city from the country in 
troops with their baskets on their shoulders, or beating forward the horse, or mule, or ox, overladen with its 
burden, or driving in the dangerous cow, or the unresisting sheep. The animation of the place is gone; a gloom 
hangs over the Forum; and if its frequenters are still merry there is something of sullenness and recklessness in 
their mirth. The gods have given the city up; something or other has angered them. Locusts, indeed, are no 
uncommon visitation, but at an earlier season. Perhaps some temple has been polluted, or some unholy rite 
practised, or some secret conspiracy has spread. 

Another and a still worse calamity. The invaders, as we have already intimated, could be more terrible still in 
their overthrow than in their ravages. The inhabitants of the country had attempted, where they could, to 
destroy them by fire and water. It would seem as if the malignant animals had resolved that the sufferers should 
have the benefit of this policy to the full; for they had not got more than twenty miles beyond Sicca when they 
suddenly sickened and died. Thus after they had done all the mischief they could by their living, when they had 
made their foul maws the grave of every living thing, then they died themselves, and made the desolated land 
their own grave. They took from it its hundred forms and varieties of beautiful life, and left it their own fetid 
and poisonous carcases in payment. It was a sudden catastrophe; they seemed making for the Mediterranean, as 
if, like other great conquerors, they had other worlds to subdue beyond it; but whether they were overgorged, or 
struck by some atmospheric change, or that their time was come and they paid the debt of nature, so it was that 
suddenly they fell, and their glory came to nought, and all was vanity to them as to others, and “their stench rose 
up, and their corruption rose up, because they had done proudly.” 

The hideous swarms lay dead in the moist steaming underwoods, in the green swamps, in the sheltered 
valleys, in the ditches and furrows of the fields, amid the monuments of their own prowess, the ruined crops 
and the dishonoured vineyards. A poisonous element, issuing from their remains, mingled with the atmosphere, 
and corrupted it. The dismayed peasant found that a pestilence had begun; a new visitation, not confined to the 
territory which the enemy had made its own, but extending far and wide, as the atmosphere extends, in all 
directions. Their daily toil, no longer claimed by the produce of the earth, which has ceased to exist, is now 
devoted to the object of ridding themselves of the deadly legacy which they have received in its stead. In vain; it 
is their last toil; they are digging pits, they are raising piles, for their own corpses, as well as for the bodies of 
their enemies. Invader and victim lie in the same grave, burn in the same heap; they sicken while they work, and 
the pestilence spreads. A new invasion is menacing Sicca, in the shape of companies of peasants and slaves, (the 
panic having broken the bonds of discipline,) with their employers and overseers, nay the farmers themselves 
and proprietors, rushing thither from famine and infection as to a place of safety. The inhabitants of the city are 
as frightened as they, and more energetic. They determine to keep them at a distance; the gates are closed; a 
strict cordon is drawn; however, by the continued pressure, numbers contrive to make an entrance, as water 
into a vessel, or light through the closed shutters, and anyhow the air cannot be put into quarantine; so the 
pestilence has the better of it, and at last appears in the alleys, and in the cellars of Sicca. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
WORSE AND WORSE. 


“O wretched minds of men! O blind hearts!” truly cries out a great heathen poet, but on grounds far other than 
the true ones. The true ground of such a lamentation is, that men do not interpret the signs of the times and of 
the world as He intends who has placed these signs in the heavens; that when Mane, Thecel, Phares, is written 
upon the ethereal wall, they have no inward faculty to read them withal; and that when they go elsewhere for 
one learned in tongues, instead of taking Daniel, who is used to converse with Angels, they rely on Magi or 
Chaldeans, who know only the languages of earth. So it was with the miserable population of Sicca now; half 
famished, seized with a pestilence which was sure to rage before it assuaged, perplexed and oppressed by the 
recoil upon them of the population whom they had from time to time sent out into the surrounding territory, or 
from whom they had supplied their markets, they never fancied that the real cause of the visitation which we 
have been describing was their own iniquity in their Maker’s sight, that His arm inflicted it, and that its natural 
and direct interpretation was, “Do penance, and be converted.” On the contrary, they looked only at their own 
vain idols, and at the vain rites which these idols demanded, and they thought there was no surer escape from 
their misery than by upholding a lie, and putting down all who revolted from it; and thus the visitation which 
was sent to do them good turned through their wilful blindness to their greater condemnation. 

The Forum, which at all times was the resort of idleness and dissipation, now became more and more the 
haunt of famine and sickness, of robust frames without work, of slavish natures virtually and for the time 
emancipated and uncontrolled, of youth and passion houseless and shelterless. In groups and companies, in and 
out of the porticoes, on the steps of the temples, and about the booths and stalls of the market, a multitude 
grows day by day, from the town and from the country, and of all the various races which town and country 
contain. The civil magistracy and the civil force to which the peace of the city was committed, were not equal to 
such an emergency as the present; and the milites stationarii, a sort of garrison who represented the Roman 
power, though they were ready to act against either magistrates or mob impartially, had no tenderness for 
either, when in collision with each other. Indeed the bonds of society were broken, and every political element 
was at war with every other, in a case of such great common calamity, when every one was angry with every one 
else, for want of some clearly defined object against which the common anger might be discharged with 
unanimity. 

They had almost given over sacrificing and consulting the flame or the entrails; for no reversal or respite of 
their sufferings had followed their most assiduous acts of deprecation. Moreover the omens were generally 
considered by the priests to have been unpropitious or adverse. A sheep had been discovered to have, instead of 
a liver, something very like a gizzard; a sow had chewed and swallowed the flowers with which it had been 
embellished for the sacrifice; and a calf, after receiving the fatal blow, instead of lying down and dying, dashed 
into the temple, dripping blood upon the pavement as it went, and at last fell and expired just before the sacred 
adytum. In despair the people took to fortune-telling and its attendant arts. Old crones were found in plenty 
with their strange rites, the stranger the more welcome. Trenches were dug in by-places for sacrifices to the 
infernal gods; amulets, rings, counters, tablets, pebbles, nails, bones, feathers, Ephesian or Egyptian legends, 
were in request, and raised the hopes, or beguiled and occupied the thoughts, of those who else would have been 
directly dwelling on their sufferings, present or in prospect. 

Others were occupied, whether they would or no, with diversions fiercer and more earnest. There were 
continual altercations between farmers, small proprietors of land, government and city officials,—altercations so 
manifold and violent, that, even were there no hubbub of voices, and no incoherence of wrath and fear to 
complicate them, we should despair of setting them before the reader. An officer from the camp was 
expostulating with one of the municipal authorities that no corn had been sent thither for the last six or seven 
days, and the functionary attacked had thrown the blame on the farmer, and he in turn had protested that he 
could not get cattle to bring the waggons into Sicca; those which he had set out with had died of exhaustion on 



the journey. A clerk, as we now speak, in the Officium of the society of publicans or collectors of annona was 
threatening a number of small tenants with ejection for not sending in their rated portion of corn for the Roman 
people:—the Officium of the Notarius, or assistant prefect, had written up to Sicca from Carthage in violent 
terms; and come it must, though the locusts had eaten up every stack and granary. A number of half-starved 
peasants had been summoned for payment of their taxes, and in spite of their ignorance of Latin, they had been 
made to understand that death was the stern penalty of neglecting to bring the coin. They, on the other hand, by 
their fierce doggedness of manner, seemed to signify by way of answer that death was not a penalty, unless life 
was a boon. 

The villicus of one of the decurions, who had an estate in the neighbourhood, was laying his miseries before 
the man of business of his employer. “What are we to do?” he said. “Half the gang of slaves is dead, and the 
other half is so feeble, that I can’t get through the work of the month. We ought to be sheep-shearing; you have 
no chance of wool. We ought to be swarming the bees, pressing the honey, boiling and purifying the wax. We 
ought to be plucking the white leaves of the camomile, and steeping the golden flowers in oil. We ought to be 
gathering the wild grapes, sifting off the flowers, and preserving the residue in honey. We ought to be sowing 
brassicum, parsley, and coriander against next spring. We ought to be cheese-making. We ought to be baking 
white and red bricks and tiles in the sun; we have no hands for the purpose. The villicus is not to blame, but the 
anger of the gods.” The country employe of the procurator of the imperial Baphia protests that the insect cannot 
be found from which the dye is extracted; and argues that the locusts must have devoured them, or the plant on 
which they feed, or that they have been carried off by the pestilence. Here is old Corbulus in agonies for his 
febrifuge, and a slave of his is in high words with the market-carrier, who tells him that Mago, who supplied it, 
is dead of a worse fever than his master’s. “The rogue,” cried the slave, “my master has contracted with him for 
the year, and has paid him the money in advance.” A jeering and mocking from the crowd assailed the 
unfortunate domestic, who so truly foreboded that his return without the medicine would be the signal for his 
summary committal to the pistrinum. “Let old Corbulus follow Mago in his passage to perdition,” said one of 
the rabble; “let him take his physic with Pluto, and leave us the bread and wine on which he’s grown gouty.” 
“Bread, bread!” was the response elicited by this denunciation, and it spread into a circle larger than that of 
which the slave and the carrier were part. 

“Wine and bread, Ceres and Liber!” cried a young legionary, who, after a night of revelry, was emerging still 
half-intoxicated from one of the low wine-shops in the vaults which formed the basement of the Thermae or hot 
baths; “make way there, you filthy slime of the earth, you half-kneaded, half-fermented Africans, who never yet 
have quite been men, but have ever smelt strong of the baboon, who are three quarters must, and two vinegar, 
and a fifth water,—as I was saying, you are like bad liquor, and the sight of you disagrees with the stomach and 
affects the eyes.” 

The crowd looked sullenly, and without wincing, at his shield, which was the only portion of his military 
accoutrements which he had preserved after his carouse. The white surface, with a silver boss in the centre, 
surrounded by first a white and then a red circle, and the purple border, showed that he belonged to the Tertiani 
or third Italic Legion, which had been stationed in Africa since the time of Augustus. “Vile double-tongued 
mongrels,” he continued, “what are you fit for but to gather the fruits of the earth for your owners and lords, 
‘Romanos dominos rerum’? And if there are now no fruits to reap, why your service is gone. Go home and die, 
and drown yourselves, for what are you fit for now, except to take your dead corpses away from the nostrils of a 
Roman, the cream of humankind? Ye base-born apes, that’s why you catch the pestilence, because our blood 
mantles and foams in our ruddy veins like new milk in the wine cup, which is too strong for this clime, and my 
blood is up, and I drink a full measure of it to great Rome; for what does old Horace say, but ‘Nunc est 
bibendum’? and so get out of my way.” 

To a good part of the multitude, both peasantry and town rabble, Latin was unintelligible; but they all 
understood vocabulary and syntax and logic, as soon as he drew his knuckles across one fellow’s face who 
refused to move from his path, and as soon as his insult was returned by the latter with a thrust of the dagger. A 
rush was made upon him, on which he made a face at them, shook his fist, and leaping on one side, ran with 
great swiftness to an open space in advance. From his quarrelsome humour rather than from fear, he raised a 



cry of alarm; on which two or three fellow-soldiers made their appearance from similar dens of intoxication and 
vice, and came up to the rescue. The mob assailed them with stones, and the cream of human nature was likely 
to be roughly churned, when, seeing matters were becoming serious, they suddenly took to their heels, and got 
into the Temple of Esculapius on one side of the Forum. The mob followed, the ministers of the sacred place 
attempted to shut the gates, a scuffle ensued, and a riot was in progress. Self-preservation is the first law of 
man; trembling for the safety of his noble buildings, and considering that it was a bread riot, as it really was, the 
priest of the god came forward, rebuked the mob for its impiety, and showed the absurdity of supposing that 
there were loaves in his enclosure to satisfy its wants; but he reminded them that there was a baker’s shop at 
the other end of the Forum, which was one of the most considerable in Sicca. 

A slight impulse determines the movements of an excited multitude. Off they went to the quarter in question, 
where certainly there was the very large and handsome store of a substantial dealer in grain of all sorts, and in 
other produce. The shop, however, seemed on this occasion to be but poorly furnished; for the baker was a 
prudent man, and feared a display of provisions which would be an invitation to a hungry multitude. The 
assailants, however, were not to be baffled; some one cried out that the man had withdrawn his corn from the 
market for his own ends, and that great stores were accumulated within. They avail themselves of the hint; they 
pour in through the open front, the baker escapes as he may, his mills and ovens are smashed, the house is 
ransacked; whatever is found is seized, thrown about, wasted, eaten, as the case may be; and the mob gains 
strength and appetite for fresh exploits. 

However, the rioters have no definite plan of action yet. Some of them have penetrated into the stable behind 
the house in search of corn. They find the mill-ass which ground for the baker, and bring it out. It is a beast of 
more than ordinary pretensions, such as you would not often see in a mill, showing both the wealth of the 
owner and the flourishing condition of his trade. The asses of Africa are finer than those in the north; but this is 
fine for an African. One fellow mounts upon it, and sets off with the world before him, like a knight-errant, 
seeking an adventure, the rabble at his tail acting as squire. He begins the circuit of the Forum, and picks up its 
riffraff as he goes along—here some rascal boys, there some drunken women, here again a number of half- 
brutalized country slaves and peasants. Partly out of curiosity, partly from idleness, from ill temper, from hope 
of spoil, from a vague desire to be doing something or other, every one who has nothing to lose by the adventure 
crowds around and behind him. And on the contrary, as he advances, and the noise and commotion increase, 
every one who has a position of any sort, the confidential vernee of great families, farmers, shopkeepers, men of 
business, officials, vanish from the scene of action without delay. 

“Africa, Africa!” is now the cry; the signal in that country, as an ancient writer tells us, that the parties raising 
it have something new in hand, and have a mind to do it. 

Suddenly, as they march on, a low and awful growl is heard. It comes from the booth of a servant of the 
imperial court. He is employed as a transporter of wild beasts from the interior to the coast, where they are 
shipped for Rome; and he has charge at present of a noble lion, who is sitting majestically, looking through the 
bars of his cage at the rabble, who now begin to look at him. In demeanour and in mental endowments he has 
the advantage of them. It was at this moment, while they were closing, hustling each other, staring at the beast, 
and hoping to provoke him, that a shrill voice cried out, “Christianos ad leones, Christianos ad leones!” the 
Christians to the lions! A sudden and dead silence ensued, as if the words had struck the breath out of the 
promiscuous throng. An interval passed; and then the same voice was heard again, “Christianos ad leones!” This 
time the whole Forum took it up from one end to the other. The fate of the day, the direction of the movement, 
was decided; a distinct object was obtained, and the only wonder was that the multitude had been so long to 
seek and so slow to find so obvious a cause of their misfortunes, so adequate a subject of their vengeance. 
“Christianos ad leones!” was shouted out by town and country, priests and people. “Long live the emperor! long 
live Decius! he told us this long ago. There’s the edict; it never has been obeyed. Death to the magistrates! To 
the Christians! to the Christians! Up with great Jove, down with the atheists!” 

They were commencing their march when the ass caught their eye. “The Christians’ god!” they shouted out; 
“the god of the Christians!” Their first impulse was to give the poor beast to the lion, their next to sacrifice it, 
but they did not know to whom. Then they said they would make the Christians worship it; and dressing it up in 



tawdry finery, they retained it at the head of their procession. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
CHRISTIANOS AD LEONES. 


By the time that they had got round again to the unlucky baker’s, the mob had been swollen to a size which even 
the area of the Forum would not contain, and it filled the adjacent streets. And by the same time it had come 
home to its leaders, and, indeed, to every one who used his reason at all, that it was very far from certain that 
there were any Christians in Sicca, and if so, still very far from easy to say where they were. And the difficulty 
was of so practical a character as to keep them inactive for the space of several hours. Meanwhile their passions 
were excited to the boiling point by the very presence of the difficulty, as men go mad of thirst when water is 
denied them. At length, after a long season of such violent commotion, such restless pain, such curses, shrieks, 
and blasphemies, such bootless gesticulations, such aimless contests with each other, that they seemed to be 
already inmates of the prison beneath, they set off in a blind way to make the circuit of the city as before they 
had paraded round the Forum, still in the knight-errant line, looking out for what might turn up where they 
were sure of nothing, and relieving the intense irritation of their passions by locomotion, if nothing more 
substantial was offered to them. 

It was an awful day for the respectable inhabitants of the place; worse than anything that even the most timid 
of them had anticipated, when they had showed their jealousy of a popular movement against the proscribed 
religion; for the stimulus of famine and pestilence was added to hatred of Christianity, in that unreasoning 
multitude. The magistrates shut themselves up in dismay; the small body of Roman soldiery reserved their 
strength for the defence of themselves; and the poor wretches, not a few, who had fallen from the faith, and 
offered sacrifice, hung out from their doors sinful heathen symbols, to avert a storm against which apostasy was 
no sufficient safeguard. In this conduct the Gnostics and other sectaries imitated them, while the Tertullianists 
took a more manly part, from principle or pride. 

It would require the brazen voice which Homer speaks of, or the magic pen of Sir Walter, to catalogue and to 
picture, as far as it is lawful to do either, the figures and groups of that most miserable procession. As it went 
forward it gained a variety and strength, which the circuit of the Forum could not furnish. The more respectable 
religious establishments shut their gates, and would have nothing to do with it. The priests of Jupiter, the 
educational establishments of the Temple of Mercury, the Temple of the Genius of Rome near the Capitol, the 
hierophants of Isis, the Minerva, the Juno, the Esculapius, viewed the popular rising with terror and disgust; but 
these were not the popular worships. The vast homestead of Astarte, which in the number and vowed profligacy 
of its inhabitants rivalled the vaults upon the Forum; the old rites, many and diversified, if separately obscure, 
which came from Punic times; the new importations from Syria and Phrygia, and a number of other haunts and 
schools of depravity and crime, did their part in swelling or giving character to the concourse. The hungry and 
idle rabble, the filthy beggars who fed on the offal of the sacrifices, the drivers and slaughterers of the beasts 
sacrificed; the tumblers and mountebanks who amused the gaping market-people; dancers, singers, pipers from 
low taverns and drinking-houses; infamous creatures, young and old, men and boys, half naked and not half 
sober; brutal blacks, the aboriginal race of the Atlas, with their appetites written on their skulls and features; 
Canaanites, as they called themselves, from the coast; the wild beast-keepers from the amphitheatre; troops of 
labourers from the fields, to whom the epidemic was a time of Saturnalia; and the degraded company, alas! how 
numerous and how pitiable, who took their nightly stand in long succession at the doors of their several cells in 
the deep galleries under the Thermae; all these, and many others, had their part and place in the procession. 
There you might see the devilish emblems of idolatry borne aloft by wretches from the great Punic Temple, 
while frantic forms, ragged and famished, wasted and shameless, leapt and pranced around them. There too was 
a choir of Bacchanals, ready at a moment with songs as noisy as they were unutterable. And there was the priest 
of the Punic Saturn, the child-devourer, a sort of Moloch, to whom the martyrdom of Christians was a sacred 
rite; he and all his attendants in fiery-coloured garments, as became a sanguinary religion. And there, moreover, 
was a band of fanatics, devotees of Cybele or of the Syrian goddess, if indeed the two rites were distinct. They 
were bedizened with ribbons and rags of various colours, and smeared over with paint. They had long hair like 



women, and turbans on their heads. They pushed their way to the head of the procession, being quite worthy of 
the post of honour, and, seizing the baker’s ass, put their goddess on the back of it. Some of them were playing 
the fife, others clashing cymbals, others danced, others yelled, others rolled their heads, and others flogged 
themselves. Such was the character of the frenzied host, which progressed slowly through the streets, while 
every now and then, when there was an interval in the hubbub, the words “Christianos ad leones” were 
thundered out by some ruffian voice, and a thousand others fiercely responded. 

Still no Christian was forthcoming; and it was plain that the rage of the multitude must be discharged in other 
quarters, if the difficulty continued in satisfying it. At length some one recollected the site of the Christian 
chapel, when it existed; thither went the multitude, and effected an entrance without delay. It had long been 
turned to other purposes, and was now a store of casks and leather bottles. The miserable sacristan had long 
given up any practical observance of his faith, and remained on the spot a keeper of the premises for the trader 
who owned them. They found him, and dragged him into the street, and brought him forward to the ass, and to 
the idol on its back, and bade him worship the one and the other. The poor wretch obeyed; he worshipped the 
ass, he worshipped the idol, and he worshipped the genius of the emperor; but his persecutors wanted blood; 
they would not submit to be cheated of their draught; so when they had made him do whatever they exacted, 
they flung him under the feet of the multitude, who, as they passed on, soon trod all life and breath out of him, 
and sent him to the powers below, to whom he had just before been making his profession. 

Their next adventure was with a Tertullianist, who stationed himself at his shop-door, displayed the sign of 
the cross, and walking leisurely forward, seized the idol on the ass’s back, broke it over his knee, and flung the 
portions into the crowd. For a few minutes they stared on him with astonishment, then some women fell upon 
him with their nails and teeth, and tore the poor fanatic till he fell bleeding and lifeless upon the ground. 

In the higher and better part of the city, which they now approached, lived the widow of a Duumvir, who in 
his day had made a bold profession of Christianity. The well connected lady was a Christian also, and was 
sheltered by her great friends from the persecution. She was bringing up a family in great privacy, and with 
straitened means, and with as much religious strictness as was possible under the circumstances of the place. 
She kept them from all bad sights and bad company, was careful as to the character of the slaves she placed 
about them, and taught them all she knew of her religion, which was quite sufficient for their salvation. They 
had all been baptized, some by herself in default of the proper minister, and, as far as they could show at their 
tender ages, which lay between thirteen and seven, the three girls and the two boys were advancing in the love 
of truth and sanctity. Her husband, some years back, when presiding in the Forum, had punished with just 
severity an act of ungrateful fraud; and the perpetrator had always cherished a malignant hatred of him and his. 
The moment of gratifying it had now arrived, and he pointed out to the infuriated rabble the secluded mansion 
where the Christian household dwelt. He could not offer to them a more acceptable service, and the lady’s 
modest apartment was soon swarming with enemies of her God and His followers. In spite of her heartrending 
cries and supplications, her children were seized, and when the youngest boy clung to her, the mother was 
thrown senseless upon the pavement. The whole five were carried off in triumph; it was the greatest success of 
the day. There was some hesitation how to dispose of them; at last the girls were handed over to the priestesses 
of Astarte, and the boys to the loathsome votaries of Cybele. 

Revenge upon Christians was the motive principle of the riot; but the prospect of plunder stimulated 
numbers, and here Christians could not minister to their desires. They began the day by the attack upon the 
provision-shop, and now they had reached the aristocratic quarter of the city, and they gazed with envy and 
cupidity at the noble mansions which occupied it. They began to shout out, “Bread, bread!” while they uttered 
threats against the Christians; they violently beat at the closed gates, and looked about for means of scaling the 
high walls which defended them in front. The cravings of famished men soon take form and organization; they 
began to ask relief from house to house. Nothing came amiss; and loaves, figs, grapes, wine, found their way 
into the hands and mouths of those who were the least exhausted and the least enfeebled. A second line of 
fierce supplicants succeeded to the first; and it was plain that, unless some diversion were effected, the 
respectable quarter of Sicca had found a worse enemy than the locust. 

The houses of the government susceptor, or tax collector, of the tabularius or registrar, of the defensor or city 



counsel, and one or two others, had already been the scene of collisions between the domestic slaves and the 
multitude, when a demand was made upon the household of another of the Curia, who held the office of Flamen 
Dialis. He was a wealthy, easy-going man, generally popular, with no appetite for persecution at all, but still no 
desire to be persecuted. He had more than tolerated the Christians, and had at this time a Christian among his 
slaves. This was a Greek, a splendid cook and perfumer, and he would not have lost him for a large sum of 
money. However, life and limb were nearer to him even than his dinner, and a Jonah must be cast overboard to 
save the ship. In trepidation, yet with greater satisfaction, his fellow-domestics thrust the poor helpless man out 
of the house, and secured the door behind him. He was a man of middle age, of a grave aspect, and he looked 
silently and calmly upon the infuriated and yelling multitude, who were swarming up the hill about him, and 
swelling the number of his persecutors. What had been his prospects, had he remained in his earthly master’s 
service? his fill of meat and drink while he was strong and skilful, the stocks or scourge if he ever failed to 
please him, and the old age and death of the worn-out hack who once has caracoled in the procession, or snorted 
at the coming fight. What are his prospects now? a moment’s agony, a martyr’s death, and the everlasting 
beatific vision of Him for whom he died. The multitude cry out, “To the ass or to the lion!” worship the ass, or 
fight the lion. He was dragged to the ass’s head and commanded to kneel down before the irrational beast. In the 
course of a minute he had lifted up his eyes to heaven, had signed himself with the cross, had confessed his 
Saviour, and had been torn to pieces by the multitude. They anticipated the lion of the amphitheatre. 

A lull followed, sure to be succeeded by a fresh storm. Not every household had a Christian cook to make a 
victim of. Plunder, riot, and outrage were becoming the order of the day; successive messengers were sent up in 
breathless haste to the capitol and the camp for aid, but the Romans returned for answer that they had enough 
to do in defending the government buildings and offices. They suggested measures, however, for putting the 
mob on a false scent, or involving them in some difficult or tedious enterprise, which would give the authorities 
time for deliberation, and for taking the rioters at disadvantage. If the magistrates could get them out of the city, 
it would be a great point; they could then shut the gates upon them, and deal with them as they would. In that 
case, too, the insurgents would straggle, and divide, and then they might be disposed of in detail. They were 
showing symptoms of returning fury, when a voice suddenly cried out, “Agellius the Christian! Agellius the 
sorcerer! Agellius to the lions! To the farm of Varius—to the cottage of Agellius—to the south-west gate!” A 
sudden yell burst forth from the vast multitude when the voice ceased. The impulse had been given as at the 
first; the tide of human beings ebbed and retreated, and, licking the base of the hill, rushed vehemently on one 
side, and roared like a torrent towards the south-west. Juba, thy prophecy is soon to be fulfilled! The locusts will 
bring more harm on thy brother’s home than imperial edict or local magistrate. The decline of day will hardly 
prevent the visitation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
AGELLIUS FLITS. 


A change had passed over the fair face of Nature, as seen from the cottage of Agellius, since that evening on 
which our story opened; and it is so painful to contemplate waste, decay, and disappointment, that we mean to 
say little about it. There was the same cloudless sky as then; and the sun travelled in its silent and certain 
course, with even a more intense desire than then to ripen grain and fruit for the use of man; but its occupation 
was gone, for fruit and grain were not, nor man to collect and to enjoy them. A dark broad shadow passed across 
the beautiful prospect and disfigured it. When you looked more closely, it was as if a fire had burned up the 
whole surface included under that shadow, and had stripped the earth of its clothing. Nothing had escaped; not a 
head of khennah, not a rose or carnation, not an orange or an orange blossom, not a boccone, not a cluster of 
unripe grapes, not a berry of the olive, not a blade of grass. Gardens, meadows, vineyards, orchards, copses, 
instead of rejoicing in the rich variety of hue which lately was their characteristic, were now reduced to one 
dreary cinder-colour. The smoke of fires was actually rising from many points, where the spoilt and poisonous 
vegetation was burning in heaps, or the countless corpses of the invading foe, or of the cattle, or of the human 
beings whom the pestilence had carried off. The most furious inroad of savage hordes, of Vandals, or of 
Saracens, who were destined at successive eras to come and waste that country, could not have spread such 
thorough desolation. The slaves of the farm of Varius were sorrowfully turning to a new employment, that of 
clearing away the wreck and disappointment of the bright spring from flower-bed, vineyard, and field. 

It was on the forenoon of the eventful day whose course we have been tracing in the preceding Chapters, that 
a sharp-looking boy presented himself to Agellius, who was directing his labourers in their work. “I am come 
from Jucundus,” he said; “he has instant need of you. You are to go with me, and by my way; and this is the 
proof I tell you truth. He sends you this note, and wishes you in a bad time the best gifts of Bacchus and Ceres.” 

Agellius took the tablets, and went with them across the road to the place where Csecilius was at work, in 
appearance a slave. The letter ran thus:—“Jucundus to Agellius. I trust you are well enough to move; you are not 
safe for many days in your cottage; there is a rising this morning against the Christians, and you may be visited. 
Unless you are ambitious of Styx and Tartarus, follow the boy without questioning.” Agellius showed the letter 
to the priest. 

“We are no longer safe here, my father,” he said; “whither shall we go? Let us go together. Can you take me to 
Carthage?” 

“Carthage is quite as dangerous,” answered Csecilius, “and Sicca is more central. We can but leap into the sea 
at Carthage; here there are many lines to retreat upon. I am known there, I am not known here. Here, too, I hear 
all that goes on through the proconsulate and Numidia.” 

“But what can we do?” asked Agellius; “here we cannot remain, and you at least cannot venture into the city. 
Somewhither we must go, and where is that?” 

The priest thought. “We must separate,” he said. The tears came into Agellius’s eyes. 

“Though I am a stranger,” continued Csecilius, “I know more of the neighbourhood of Sicca than you who are 
a native. There is a famous Christian retreat on the north of the city, and by this time, I doubt not, or rather I 
know, it is full of refugees. The fury of the enemy is extending on all hands, and our brethren, from as far as 
Cirtha round to Curubis, are falling back upon it. The only difficulty is how to get round to it without going 
through Sicca.” 

“Let us go together,” said Agellius. 

Csecilius showed signs of perplexity, and his mind retired into itself. He seemed for the moment to be simply 
absent from the scene about him, but soon his intelligence returned. “No,” he said, “we must separate,—for the 
time; it will not be for long. That is, I suppose, your uncle will take good care of you, and he has influence. We 
are safest just now when most independent of each other. It is only for a while. We shall meet again soon; I tell 



you so. Did we keep together just now, it would be the worse for each of us. You go with the boy; I will go off to 
the place I mentioned.” 

“O my father,” said the youth, “how will you get there? What shall I suffer from my fears about you?” 

“Fear not,” answered Csecilius, “mind, I tell you so. It will be a trying time, but my hour is not yet come. I am 
good for years yet; so are you, for many more than mine. He will protect and rescue me, though I know not how. 
Go, leave me to myself, Agellius!” 

“O my father, my only stay upon earth, whom God sent me in my extreme need, to whom I owe myself, must 
I then quit you; must a layman desert a priest; the young the old?... Ah! it is I really, not you, who am without 
protection. Angels surround you, father; but I am a poor wanderer. Give me your blessing that evil may not 
touch me. I go.” 

“Do not kneel,” said the priest; “they will see you. Stop, I have got to tell you how and where to find me.” He 
then proceeded to give him the necessary instructions. “Walk out,” he said, “along the road to Thibursicumbur 
to the third milestone, you will come to a country road; pursue it; walk a thousand steps; then again for the 
space of seven paternosters; and then speak to the man upon your right hand. And now away with you, God 
speed you, we shall not long be parted,” and he made the sign of the cross over him. 

“That old chap gives himself airs,” said the boy, when Agellius joined him; “what may he be? one of your 
slaves, Agellius?” 

“You’re a pert boy,” answered he, “for asking me the question.” 

“They say the Christians brought the locusts,” said Firmian, “by their enchantments; and there’s a jolly row 
beginning in the Forum just now. The report goes that you are a Christian.” 

“That’s because your people have nothing better to do than talk against their neighbours.” 

“Because you are so soft, rather,” said the boy. “Another man would have knocked me down for saying it; but 
you are lackadaisical folk, who bear insults tamely. Arnobius says your father was a Christian.” 

“Father and son are not always the same religion now-a-days,” said Agellius. 

“Ay, ay,” answered Firmian, “but the Christians came from Egypt: and as cook there is the son of cook, and 
soldier is son of soldier, so Christian, take my word for it, is the son of a Christian.” 

“Christians boast, I believe,” answered Agellius, “that they are of no one race or country, but are members of a 
large unpatriotic family, whose home is in the sky.” 

“Christians,” answered the boy, “would never have framed the great Roman empire; that was the work of 
heroes. Great Caesar, Marius, Marcus Brutus, Camillus, Cicero, Sylla, Lucullus, Scipio, could never have been 
Christians. Arnobius says they are a skulking set of fellows.” 

“I suppose you wish to be a hero,” said Agellius. 

“I am to be a pleader,” answered Firmian; “I should like to be a great orator like Cicero, and every one 
listening to me.” 

They were walking along the top of a mud wall, which separated Varius’s farm from his neighbour’s, when 
suddenly Firmian, who led the way, leapt down into a copse, which reached as far as the ravine in which the 
knoll terminated towards Sicca. The boy still went forward by devious paths, till they had mounted as high as 
the city wall. 

“You are bringing me where there is no entrance,” said Agellius. 

The boy laughed. “Jucundus told me to bring you by a blind way,” he said. “You know best why. This is one of 
our ways in and out.” 

There was an aperture in the wall, and the bricks and stones about it were loose, and admitted of removal. It 
was such a private way of passage as schoolboys know of. On getting through, Agellius found himself in a 
neglected garden or small close. Everything was silent about them, as if the inhabitants were away; there was a 
great noise in the distance, as if something unusual were going on in the heart of the town. The boy told him to 
follow him as fast as he could without exciting remark; and, leading him by lanes and alleys unknown to 



Agellius, at last brought him close upon the scene of riot. At this time the expedition in search of Christians had 
just commenced; to cross the Forum was to shorten his journey, and perhaps was safer than to risk meeting the 
mob in the streets. Firmian took the step; and while their attention was directed elsewhere, brought Agellius 
safely through it. They then proceeded cautiously as before, till they stood before the back door of the house of 
Jucundus. 

“Say a good word for me to your uncle,” said the boy, “I have done my job. He must remember me 
handsomely at the Augustalia,” and he ran away. 

Meanwhile Csecilius had been anxiously considering the course which it was safest for him to pursue. He must 
move, but he must wait till dusk, when the ways were clear, and the light uncertain. Till then he must keep close 
indoors. There was a remarkable cavern in the mountains above Sicca, which had been used as a place of refuge 
for Christians from the very time they had first suffered persecution in Roman Africa. No spot in its whole 
territory seemed more fit for what is called a base of operations, from which the soldiers of the Cross might 
advance, or to which they might retire, according as the fury of their enemy grew or diminished. While it was in 
the midst of a wilderness difficult of access, and feared as the resort of ghosts and evil influences, it was not far 
from a city near to which the high roads met from Hippo and from Carthage. A branch of the Bagradas, 
navigable for boats, opened a way from it through the woods, where flight and concealment were easy on a 
surprise, as far as Madaura, Vacca, and other places; at the same time it commanded the vast plain on the south 
which extended to the roots of the Atlas. Just now, the persecution growing, many deacons, other ecclesiastics, 
and prominent laymen from all parts of the country had fallen back upon this cavern or grotto; and in no place 
could Csecilius have better means than here of learning the general state of affairs, and of communicating with 
countries beyond the seas. He was indeed on his way thither, when the illness of Agellius made it a duty for him 
to stop and restore him, and attend to his spiritual needs; and he had received an inward intimation, on which 
he implicitly relied, to do so. 

The problem at this moment was how to reach the refuge in question. His direct road lay through Sicca; this 
being impracticable at present, he had to descend into the ravine which lay between him and the city, and, 
turning to the left, to traverse the broad plain, the Campus Martius of Sicca, into which it opened. Here the 
mountain would rise abruptly on his right with those steep cliffs which we have already described as rounding 
the north side of Sicca. He must traverse many miles before he could reach the point at which the rock lost its 
precipitous character, and changed into a declivity allowing the traveller to ascend. It was a bold undertaking; 
for all this he had to accomplish in the dark before the morning broke, a stranger too to the locality, and 
directing his movements only by the information of others, which, however accurate and distinct, could scarcely 
be followed, even if without risk of error, at least without misgiving. However, could he master this point before 
the morning he was comparatively safe; he then had to strike into the solitary mountains, and to retrace his 
steps for a while towards Sicca along the road, till he came to a place where he knew that Christian scouts or 
videttes (as they may be called) were always stationed. 

This being his plan, and there being no way of mending it, our confessor retired into the cottage, and devoted 
the intervening hours to intercourse with that world from which his succour must come. He set himself to 
intercede for the Holy Catholic Church throughout the world, now for the most part under persecution, and for 
the Roman Empire, not yet holy, which was the instrument of the evil powers against her. He had to pray for the 
proconsulate, for Numidia, Mauretania, and the whole of Africa; for the Christian communities throughout it, 
for the cessation of the trial then present, and for the fortitude and perseverance of all who were tried. He had to 
pray for his own personal friends, his penitents, converts, enemies; for children, catechumens, neophytes; for 
those who were approaching the Church, for those who had fallen away, or were falling away from her; for all 
heretics, for all troublers of unity, that they might be reclaimed. He had to confess, bewail and deprecate the 
many sins and offences which he knew of, foreboded, or saw in prospect as to come. Scarcely had he entered on 
his charge at Carthage four years before, when he had had to denounce one portentous scandal in which a 
sacred order of the ministry was implicated. What internal laxity did not that scandal imply! And then again 
what a low standard of religion, what niggardly faith, and what worn-out, used-up sanctity in the community at 



large, was revealed in the fact of those frequent apostasies of individuals which then were occurring! He prayed 
fervently that both from the bright pattern of martyrs, and from the warning afforded by the lapsed, the 
Christian body might be edified and invigorated. He saw with great anxiety two schisms in prospect, when the 
persecution should come to an end, one from the perverseness of those who were too rigid, the other from those 
who were too indulgent towards the fallen; and in proportion to his gift of prescience was the earnestness of his 
intercession that the wounds of the Church might be healed with the least possible delay. He then turned to the 
thought of his own correspondence then in progress with the Holy Roman Church, which had lately lost its 
bishop by martyrdom. This indeed was no unusual event with the see of Peter, in which the successors of Peter 
followed Peter’s steps, as Peter had been bidden to follow the King and Exemplar of Martyrs. But the special 
trouble was, that months had passed, full five, since the vacancy occurred, and it had not yet been supplied. 
Then he thought of Fabian, who made the vacancy, and who had already passed through that trial which was to 
bring to so many Christians life or condemnation, and he commended himself to his prayers against the hour of 
his own combat. He thought of Fabian’s work, and went on to intercede for the remnant of the seven apostles 
whom that Pope had sent into Gaul, and some of whom had already obtained the martyr’s crown. He prayed that 
the day might come, when not the cities only of that fair country, but its rich champaigns and sunny slopes 
should hear the voice of the missionary. He prayed in like manner for Britain, that the successful work of 
another Pope, St. Eleutherius, might be extended even to its four seas. And then he prayed for the neighbouring 
island on the west, still in heathen darkness, and for the endless expanse of Germany on the east, that there too 
the one saving name and glorious Faith might be known and accepted. 

His thoughts then travelled back to Rome and Italy, and to the martyrdoms which had followed that of St. 
Fabian. Two Persians had already suffered in the imperial city; Maximus had lost his life, and Felix had been 
imprisoned, at Nola. Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt had already afforded victims to the persecution, and cried 
aloud to all Christians for their most earnest prayers and for repeated Masses in behalf of those who remained 
under the trial. Babylas, Bishop of Antioch, the third see in Christendom, was already martyred in that city. Here 
again Csecilius had a strong call on him for intercession, for a subtle form of freethinking was there manifesting 
itself, the issue of which was as uncertain as it might be frightful. The Bishop of Alexandria, that second of the 
large divisions or patriarchates of the Church, the great Dionysius, the pupil of Origen, was an exile from his 
see, like himself. The messenger who brought this news to Carthage had heard at Alexandria a report from 
Neocsesarea, that Gregory, another pupil of Origen’s, the Apostle of Pontus, had also been obliged to conceal 
himself from the persecution. As for Origen himself, the aged, laborious, gifted, zealous teacher of his time, he 
was just then engaged in answering the works of an Epicurean called Celsus, and on him too the persecution 
was likely to fall; and Csecilius prayed earnestly that so great a soul might be kept from such high untrue 
speculations as were threatening evil at Antioch, and from every deceit and snare which might endanger his 
inheriting that bright crown which ought to be his portion in heaven. Another remarkable report had come, viz., 
that some young men of Egypt had retired to the deserts up the country under the stress of the persecution,— 
Paul was the name of one of them,—and that they were there living in the practice of mortification and prayer so 
singular, and had combats with the powers of darkness and visitations from above so special, as to open quite a 
new era in the spiritual history of the Church. 

And then his thoughts came back to his poor Agellius, and all those hundred private matters of anxiety which 
the foes of the Church, occupied only with her external aspect, little suspected. For Agellius, he prayed, and for 
his; for the strange wayward Juba, for Jucundus, for Callista; ah! that Callista might be brought on to that 
glorious consummation, for which she seemed marked out! But the ways of the Most High are not as our ways, 
and those who to us seem nearest are often furthest from Him; and so our holy priest left the whole matter in 
the hands of Him to whom he prayed, satisfied that he had done his part in praying. 

This was the course of thought which occupied him for many hours, after (as we have said) he had closed the 
door upon him, and knelt down before the cross. Not merely before the symbol of redemption did he kneel; for 
he opened his tunic at the neck, and drew thence a small golden pyx which was there suspended. In that 
carefully fastened case he possessed the Holiest, his Lord and his God. That Everlasting Presence was his stay 
and guide amid his weary wanderings, his joy and consolation amid his overpowering anxieties. Behold the 



secret of his sweet serenity, and his clear unclouded determination. He had placed it upon the small table at 
which he knelt, and was soon absorbed in meditation and intercession. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 


How many hours passed while Csecilius was thus employed, he did not know. The sun was declining when he 
was roused by a noise at the door. He hastily restored the sacred treasure to its hiding-place in his breast, and 
rose up from his knees. The door was thrown back, and a female form presented itself at the opening. She 
looked in at the priest, and said, “Then Agellius is not here?” 

The woman was young, tall, and graceful in person. She was clad in a yellow cotton tunic, reaching to her feet, 
on which were shoes. The clasps at her shoulders, partly visible under the short cloak or shawl which was 
thrown over them, and which might, if necessary, be drawn over her head, seemed to serve the purpose, not only 
of fastening her dress, but of providing her with sharp prongs or minute stilettos for her defence, in case she fell 
in with ruffians by the way; and though the expression of her face was most feminine, there was that about it 
which implied she could use them for that purpose on an emergency. That face was clear in complexion, regular 
in outline, and at the present time pale, whatever might be its ordinary tint. Its charm was a noble and majestic 
calm. There is the calm of divine peace and joy; there is the calm of heartlessness; there is the calm of reckless 
desperation; there is the calm of death. None of these was the calm which breathed from the features of the 
stranger who intruded upon the solitude of Csecilius. It was the calm of Greek sculpture; it imaged a soul 
nourished upon the visions of genius, and subdued and attuned by the power of a strong will. There was no 
appearance of timidity in her manner; very little of modesty. The evening sun gleamed across her amber robe, 
and lit it up till it glowed like fire, as if she were invested in the marriage flammeum, and was to be claimed that 
evening as the bride of her own bright god of day. 

She looked at Csecilius, first with surprise, then with anxiety; and her words were, “You, I fear, are of his 
people. If so, make the most of these hours. The foe may be on you to-morrow morning. Fly while you can.” 

“If I am a Christian,” answered Csecilius, “what are you who are so careful of us? Have you come all the way 
from Sicca to give the alarm to mere atheists and magic-mongers?” 

“Stranger,” she said, “if you had seen what I have seen, what I have heard of to-day, you would not wonder at 
my wish to save from a like fate the vilest being on earth. A hideous mob is rioting in the city, thirsting for the 
blood of Christians; an accident may turn it in the direction of Agellius. He is gone; where is he? Murderous 
outrages have already been perpetrated; you remain.” 

“She who is so tender of Christians,” answered the priest, “must herself have some sparks of the Christian 
flame in her own breast.” 

Callista sat down half unconsciously upon the bench or stool near the door; but she at once suddenly started 
up again, and said, “Away, fly! perhaps they are coming; where is he?” 

“Fear not,” said Csecilius; “Agellius has been conveyed away to a safe hiding-place; for me, I shall be taken 
care of; there is no need for hurry; sit down again. But you,” he continued, “you must not be found here.” 

“They know me,” she said; “I am well known here. I work for the temples. I have nothing to fear. I am no 
Christian;” and, as if from an inexplicable overruling influence, she sat down again. 

“Not a Christian yet, you mean,” answered Csecilius. 

“A person must be born a Christian, sir,” she replied, “in order to take up the religion. It is a very beautiful 
idea, as far as I have heard anything about it; but one must suck it in with one’s mother’s milk.” 

“If so, it never could have come into the world,” said the priest. 

She paused for a while. “It is true,” she answered at length; “but a new religion begins by appealing to what is 
peculiar in the minds of a few. The doctrine, floating on the winds, finds its own; it takes possession of their 
minds; they answer its call; they are brought together by that common influence; they are strong in each other’s 
sympathy; they create and throw around them an external form, and thus they found a religion. The sons are 
brought up in their fathers’ faith; and what was the idea of a few becomes at length the profession of a race. 



Such is Judaism; such the religion of Zoroaster, or of the Egyptians.” 

“You will find,” said the priest, “that the greater number of African Christians at this moment, for of them I 
speak confidently, are converts in manhood, not the sons of Christians. On the other hand, if there be those who 
have left the faith, and gone up to the capitol to sacrifice, these were Christians by hereditary profession. Such is 
my experience, and I think the case is the same elsewhere.” 

She seemed to be speaking more for the sake of getting answers than of objecting arguments. She paused 
again, and thought; then she said, “Mankind is made up of classes of very various mental complexion, as distinct 
from each other as the colours which meet the eye. Red and blue are incommensurable; and in like manner, a 
Magian never can become a Greek, nor a Greek a Coelicolist. They do but make themselves fools when they 
attempt it.” 

“Perhaps the most deeply convinced, the most tranquil-minded in the Christian body,” answered Csecilius, 
“will tell you, on the contrary, that there was a time when they hated Christianity, and despised and ill-treated 
its professors.” 

“I never did any such thing,” cried Callista, “since the day I first heard of it. I am not its enemy, but I cannot 
believe in it. I am sure I never could; I never, never should be able.” 

“What is it you cannot believe?” asked the priest. 

“It seems too beautiful,” she said, “to be anything else than a dream. It is a thing to talk about, but when you 
come near its professors you see it is impossible. A most beautiful imagination, that is what it is. Most beautiful 
its precepts, as far as I have heard of them; so beautiful, that in idea there is no difficulty. The mind runs along 
with them, as if it could accomplish them without an effort. Well, its maxims are too beautiful to be realized; 
and then on the other hand, its dogmas are too dismal, too shocking, too odious to be believed. They revolt me.” 

“Such as what?” asked Csecilius. 

“Such as this,” answered Callista. “Nothing will ever make me believe that all my people have gone and will go 
to an eternal Tartarus.” 

“Had we not better confine ourselves to something more specific, more tangible?” asked Csecilius, gravely. “I 
suppose if one individual may have that terrible lot, another may—both may, many may. Suppose I understand 
you to say that you never will believe that you will go to an eternal Tartarus.” 

Callista gave a slight start, and showed some uneasiness or displeasure. 

“Is it not likely,” continued he, “that you are better able to speak of yourself, and to form a judgment about 
yourself, than about others? Perhaps if you could first speak confidently about yourself, you would be in a better 
position to speak about others also.” 

“Do you mean,” she said, in a calm tone, “that my place, after this life, is an everlasting Tartarus?” 

“Are you happy?” he asked in turn. 

She paused, looked down, and in a deep clear voice said, “No.” There was a silence. 

The priest began again: “Perhaps you have been growing in unhappiness for years; is it so? you assent. You 
have a heavy burden at your heart, you don’t well know what. And the chance is, that you will grow in 
unhappiness for the next ten years to come. You will be more and more unhappy the longer you live. Did you 
live till you were an old woman, you would not know how to bear your existence.” 

Callista cried out as if in bodily pain, “It is true, sir, whoever told you. But how can you have the heart to say 
it, to insult and mock me!” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Csecilius, “but let me go on. Listen, my child. Be brave, and dare to look at things as 
they are. Every day adds to your burden. This is a law of your present being, somewhat more certain than the 
assertion which you just now so confidently made, the impossibility of your believing in that law. You cannot 
refuse to accept what is not an opinion, but a fact. I say this burden which I speak of is not simply a dogma of 
our creed, it is an undeniable fact of nature. You cannot change it by wishing; if you were to live on earth two 
hundred years, it would not be reversed, it would be more and more true. At the end of two hundred years you 



would be too miserable even for your worst enemy to rejoice in it.” 

Caecilius spoke, as if half in soliloquy or meditation, though he was looking towards Callista. The contrast 
between them was singular: he thus abstracted; she too, utterly forgetful of self, but absorbed in him, and 
showing it by her eager eyes, her hushed breath, her anxious attitude. At last she said impatiently, “Father, you 
are speaking to yourself; you despise me.” 

The priest looked straight at her with an open, untroubled smile, and said, “Callista, do not doubt me, my poor 
child; you are in my heart. I was praying for you shortly before you appeared. No; but, in so serious a matter as 
attempting to save a soul, I like to speak to you in my Lord’s sight. I am speaking to you, indeed I am, my child; 
but I am also pleading with you on His behalf, and before His throne.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke, but he soon recovered himself. “Suffer me,” he said. “I was saying that if you 
lived five hundred years on earth, you would but have a heavier load on you as time went on. But you will not 
live, you will die. Perhaps you will tell me that you will then cease to be. I don’t believe you think so. I may take 
for granted that you think with me, and with the multitude of men, that you will still live, that you will still be 
you. You will still be the same being, but deprived of those outward stays and reliefs and solaces, which, such as 
they are, you now enjoy. You will be yourself, shut up in yourself. I have heard that people go mad at length 
when placed in solitary confinement. If, then, on passing hence, you are cut off from what you had here, and 
have only the company of yourself, I think your burden will be, so far, greater, not less than it is now. 

“Suppose, for instance, you had still your love of conversing, and could not converse; your love of the poets of 
your race, and no means of recalling them; your love of music, and no instrument to play upon; your love of 
knowledge, and nothing to learn; your desire of sympathy, and no one to love: would not that be still greater 
misery? 

“Let me proceed a step further: supposing you were among those whom you actually did not love; supposing 
you did not like them, nor their occupations, and could not understand their aims; suppose there be, as 
Christians say, one Almighty God, and you did not like Him, and had no taste for thinking of Him, and no 
interest in what He was and what He did; and supposing you found that there was nothing else anywhere but 
He, whom you did not love and whom you wished away: would you not be still more wretched? 

“And if this went on for ever, would you not be in great inexpressible pain for ever? 

“Assuming then, first, that the soul always needs external objects to rest upon; next, that it has no prospect of 
any such when it leaves this visible scene; and thirdly, that the hunger and thirst, the gnawing of the heart, 
where it occurs, is as keen and piercing as a flame; it will follow there is nothing irrational in the notion of an 
eternal Tartarus.” 

“I cannot answer you, sir,” said Callista, “but I do not believe the dogma on that account a whit the more. My 
mind revolts from the notion. There must be some way out of it.” 

“If, on the other hand,” continued Caecilius, not noticing her interruption, “if all your thoughts go one way; if 
you have needs, desires, aims, aspirations, all of which demand an Object, and imply, by their very existence, 
that such an Object does exist also; and if nothing here does satisfy them, and if there be a message which 
professes to come from that Object, of whom you already have the presentiment, and to teach you about Him, 
and to bring the remedy you crave; and if those who try that remedy say with one voice that the remedy 
answers; are you not bound, Callista, at least to look that way, to inquire into what you hear about it, and to ask 
for His help, if He be, to enable you to believe in Him?” 

“This is what a slave of mine used to say,” cried Callista, abruptly; “... and another, Agellius, hinted the same 
thing.... What is your remedy, what your Object, what your love, O Christian teacher? Why are you all so 
mysterious, so reserved in your communications?” 

Caecilius was silent for a moment, and seemed at a loss for an answer. At length he said, “Every man is in that 
state which you confess of yourself. We have no love for Him who alone lasts. We love those things which do 
not last, but come to an end. Things being thus, He whom we ought to love has determined to win us back to 
Him. With this object He has come into His own world, in the form of one of us men. And in that human form 
He opens His arms and woos us to return to Him, our Maker. This is our Worship, this is our Love, Callista.” 



“You talk as Chione,” Callista answered; “only that she felt, and you teach. She could not speak of her Master 
without blushing for joy.... And Agellius, when he said one word about his Master, he too began to blush....” 

It was plain that the priest could hardly command his feelings, and they sat for a short while in silence. Then 
Callista began, as if musing on what she had heard. 

“A loved One,” she said, “yet ideal; a passion so potent, so fresh, so innocent, so absorbing, so expulsive of 
other loves, so enduring, yet of One never beheld;—mysterious! It is our own notion of the First and only Fair, 
yet embodied in a substance, yet dissolving again into a sort of imagination.... It is beyond me.” 

“There is but one Lover of souls,” cried Csecilius, “and He loves each one of us, as though there were no one 
else to love. He died for each one of us, as if there were no one else to die for. He died on the shameful cross. 
‘Amor meus crucifixus est.’ The love which he inspires lasts, for it is the love of the Unchangeable. It satisfies, 
for He is inexhaustible. The nearer we draw to Him, the more triumphantly does He enter into us; the longer He 
dwells in us, the more intimately have we possession of Him. It is an espousal for eternity. This is why it is so 
easy for us to die for our faith, at which the world marvels.” 

Presently he said, “Why will not you approach Him? why will not you leave the creature for the Creator?” 

Callista seldom lost her self-possession; for a moment she lost it now; tears gushed from her eyes. 
“Impossible!” she said, “what, I? you do not know me, father!” She paused, and then resumed in a different 
tone, “No! my lot is one way, yours another. I am a child of Greece, and have no happiness but that, such as it is, 
which my own bright land, my own glorious race, give me. I may well be content, I may well be resigned, I may 
well be proud, if I possess that happiness. I must live and die where I have been born. I am a tree which will not 
bear transplanting. The Assyrians, the Jews, the Egyptians, have their own mystical teaching. They follow their 
happiness in their own way; mine is a different one. The pride of mind, the revel of the intellect, the voice and 
eyes of genius, and the fond beating heart, I cannot do without them. I cannot do without what you, Christian, 
call sin. Let me alone; such as nature made me I will be. I cannot change.” 

This sudden revulsion of her feelings quite overcame Csecilius; yet, while the disappointment thrilled through 
him, he felt a most strange sympathy for the poor lost girl, and his reply was full of emotion. “Am I a Jew?” he 
exclaimed; “am I an Egyptian, or an Assyrian? Have I from my youth believed and possessed what now is my 
Life, my Hope, and my Love? Child, what was once my life? Am not I too a brand plucked out of the fire? Do I 
deserve anything but evil? Is it not the Power, the Mighty Power of the only Strong, the only Merciful, the grace 
of Emmanuel, which has changed and won me? If He can change me, an old man, could He not change a child 
like you? I, a proud, stern Roman; I, a lover of pleasure, a man of letters, of political station, with formed habits, 
and life-long associations, and complicated relations; was it I who wrought this great change in me, who gained 
for myself the power of hating what I once loved, of unlearning what I once knew, nay, of even forgetting what 
once I was? Who has made you and me to differ, but He who can, when He will, make us to agree? It is His 
same Omnipotence which will transform you, if you will but come to be transformed.” 

But a reaction had come over the proud and sensitive mind of the Greek girl. “So after all, priest,” she said, 
“you are but a man like others; a frail, guilty person like myself. I can find plenty of persons who do as I do; I 
want some one who does not; I want some one to worship. I thought there was something in you special and 
extraordinary. There was a gentleness and tenderness mingled with your strength which was new to me. I said, 
Here is at last a god. My own gods are earthly, sensual; I have no respect for them, no faith in them. But there is 
nothing better anywhere else.... Alas!...” She started up, and said with vehemence, “I thought you sinless; you 
confess to crime.... Ah! how do I know,” she continued with a shudder, “that you are better than those base 
hypocrites, priests of Isis or Mithras, whose lustrations, initiations, new birth, white robes, and laurel crowns, 
are but the instrument and cloak of their intense depravity?” And she felt for the clasp upon her shoulder. 

Here her speech was interrupted by a hoarse sound, borne upon the wind as of many voices blended into one 
and softened by the distance, but which, under the circumstances, neither of the parties to the above 
conversation had any difficulty in assigning to its real cause. “Dear father,” she said, “the enemy is upon you.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

HE SHALL NOT LOSE HIS REWARD. 


There was no room for doubt or for delay. “What is to become of you, Callista?” he said; “they will tear you to 
pieces.” 

“Fear nothing for me, father,” she answered; “I am one of them. They know me. Alas, / am no Christian! I 
have not abjured their rites! but you, lose not a moment.” 

“They are still at some distance,” he said, “though the wind gives us merciful warning of their coming.” He 
looked about the room, and took up the books of Holy Scripture which were on the shelf. “There is nothing 
else,” he said, “of special value here. Agellius could not take them. Here, my child, I am going to show you a 
great confidence. To few persons not Christians would I show it. Take this blessed parchment; it contains the 
earthly history of our Divine Master. Here you will see whom we Christians love. Read it; keep it safely; 
surrender it, when you have the opportunity, into Christian keeping. My mind tells me I am not wrong in 
lending it to you.” He handed to her the Gospel of St. Luke, while he put the two other volumes into the folds of 
his own tunic. 

“One word more,” she said; “your name, should I want you.” 

He took up a piece of chalk from the shelf, and wrote upon the wall in distinct characters, 

“Thascius Csecilius Cyprianus, Bishop of Carthage.” 

Hardly had she read the inscription when the voices of several men were heard in the very neighbourhood of the 
cottage; and hoping to effect a diversion in favour of Csecilius, and being at once unsuspicious of danger to 
herself, and careless of her life, she ran quickly forward to meet them. Csecilius ought to have taken to flight 
without a moment’s delay, but a last sacred duty detained him. He knelt down and took the pyx from his bosom. 
He had eaten nothing that day; but even if otherwise, it was a crisis which allowed him to consume the sacred 
species without fasting. He hastily opened the golden case, adored the blessed sacrament, and consumed it, 
purifying its receptacle, and restoring it to its hiding-place. Then he rose at once and left the cottage. 

He looked about; Callista was nowhere to be seen. She was gone; so much was certain, no enemy was in sight; 
it only remained for him to make off too. In the confusion he turned in the wrong direction; instead of making 
off at the back of the cottage from which the voices had scared him, he ran across the garden into the hollow 
way. It was all over with him in an instant; he fell at once into the hands of the vanguard of the mob. 

Many mouths were opened upon him all at once. “The sorcerer!” cried one; “tear him to shreds; we’ll teach 
him to brew his spells against the city.” “Give us back our grapes and corn,” said a second. “Have a guard,” said a 
third; “he can turn you into swine or asses while there is breath in him,” “Then be the quicker with him,” said a 
fourth, who was lifting up a crowbar to discharge upon his head. “Hold!” said a tall swarthy youth, who had 
already warded off several blows from him, “hold, will you? don’t you see, if you kill him he can’t undo the spell. 
Make him first reverse it all; make him take the curse off us. Bring him along; take him to Astarte, Hercules, or 
old Saturn. We’ll broil him on a gridiron till he turns all these canes into vines, and makes olive berries of the 
pebbles, and turns the dust of the earth into fine flour for our eating. When he has done all this he shall dance a 
jig with a wild cow, and sit down to supper with an hyena.” 

Aloud scream of exultation broke forth from the drunken and frantic multitude. “Along with him!” continued 
the same speaker in a jeering tone. “Here, put him on the ass and tie his hands behind his back. He shall go back 
in triumph to the city which he loves. Mind, and don’t touch him before the time. If you kill him, you’ll never 
get the curse off. Come here, you priests of Cybele,” he added, “and be his body-guard.” And he continued to 
keep a vigilant eye and hand over the old man, in spite of them. 

The ass, though naturally a good-tempered beast, had been most sadly tried through the day. He had been fed, 
indeed, out of mockery, as being the Christians’ god; but he did not understand the shouts and caprices of the 



crowd, and he only waited for an opportunity to show that he by no means acquiesced in the proceedings of the 
day. And now the difficulty was to move at all. The people kept crowding up the hollow road, and blocked the 
passage, and though the greater part of the rioters had either been left behind exhausted in Sicca itself, or had 
poured over the fields on each side of Agellius’s cottage, or gone right over the hill down into the valley beyond, 
yet still it was some time before the ass could move a step, and a time of nervous suspense it was both to 
Csecilius and the youth who befriended him. At length what remained of the procession was persuaded to turn 
about and make for Sicca, but in a reversed order. It could not be brought round in so confined a space, so its 
rear went first and the ass and its burden came last. As they descended the hill back again, Csecilius, who was 
mounted upon the linen and silk which had adorned the Dea Syra before the Tertullianist had destroyed the 
idol, saw before him the whole line of march. In front were flaunted the dreadful emblems of idolatry, so far as 
their bearers were able still to raise them. Drunken women, ragged boys mounted on men’s shoulders, ruffians 
and bullies, savage-looking Getulians, half-human monsters from the Atlas, monkeys and curs jabbering and 
howling, mummers, bacchanals, satyrs, and gesticulators, formed the staple of the procession. Midway between 
the hill which he was descending and the city lay the ravine, of which we have several times spoken, widening 
out into the plain or Campus Martius, which reached round to the steep cliffs on the north. The bridle-path, 
along which he was moving, crossed it just where it was opening and became level, so as to present no abrupt 
descent and ascent at the place where the path was lowest. On the left every vestige of the ravine soon ceased, 
and a free passage extended to the plain. 

The youth who had placed Csecilius on the ass still kept close to him and sung at the pitch of his voice, in 
imitation of the rest— 

“Sporting and snorting in shades of the night, 

His ears pricking up, and his hoofs striking light, 

And his tail whisking round, in the speed of his flight.” 

“Old man,” he continued to Csecilius in a low voice, and in Latin, “your curse has not worked on me yet.” 

“My son,” answered the priest, “you are granted one day more for repentance.” 

“Lucky for you as well as for me,” was the reply: and he continued his song:— 

“Gurta, the witch, was out with the rest; 

Though as lame as a gull, by his highness possessed, 

She shouldered her crutch, and danced with the best. 

“She stamped and she twirled in the shade of the yew, 

Till her gossips and chums of the city danced too; 

They never are slack when there’s mischief to do. 

“She danced and she coaxed, but he was no fool; 

He’d be his own master, he’d not be her tool: 

Not the little black moor should send him to school.” 

He then turned to Csecilius and whispered, “You see, old father, that others, besides Christians, can forgive and 
forget. Henceforth call me generous Juba.” And he tossed his head. 

By this time they had got to the bottom of the hill, and the deep shadows which filled the hollow showed that 
the sun was rapidly sinking in the west. Suddenly, as they were crossing the bottom as it opened into the plain, 
Juba seized and broke the thong which bound Csecilius’s arms, and bestowing a tremendous cut with it upon the 
side of the ass, sent him forward upon the plain at his greatest speed. The youth’s manoeuvre was successful to 
the full. The asses of Africa can do more on an occasion of this kind than our own. Csecilius for the moment lost 
his seat; but, instantly recovering it, took care to keep the animal from flagging; and the cries of the mob, and 
the howlings of the priests of Cybele cooperated in the task. At length the gloom, increasing every minute, hid 
him from their view; and even in daylight his recapture would have been a difficult matter for a wearied-out, 



famished, and intoxicated rabble. Before Csecilius well had time to return thanks for this unexpected turn of 
events, he was out of pursuit, and was ambling at a pace more suitable to the habits of the beast of burden that 
carried him, over an expanse of plain which would have been a formidable night-march to a fasting man. 

We must not conclude the day without relating what was its issue to the persecutors, as well as to their intended 
victim. It is almost a proverb that punishment is slow in overtaking crime; but the present instance was an 
exception to the rule. While the exiled Bishop of Carthage escaped, the crowd, on the other hand, were caught in 
the trap which had been laid for them. We have already said it was a ruse on the part of the governing 
authorities of the place to get the rioters out of the city, that they might at once be relieved of them, and then 
deal with them just as they might think fit. When the mob was once outside the walls, they might be refused re¬ 
admittance, and put down with a strong hand. The Roman garrison, who, powerless to quell the tumult in the 
narrow and winding streets and multiplied alleys of the city, had been the authors of the manoeuvre, now took 
on themselves the stern completion of it, and determined to do so in the sternest way. Not a single head of all 
those who poured out in the afternoon should return at night. It was not to be supposed that the soldiers had 
any tenderness for the Christians, but they abominated and despised the rabble of the town. They were 
indignant at their rising, thought it a personal insult to themselves, and resolved they should never do so again. 
The gates were commonly in the custody of the city guard, but the Porta Septimiana, by which the mob passed 
out, was on this occasion claimed by the Romans. It was most suitably circumstanced for the use they intended 
to make of it. Immediately outside of it was a large court of the same level as the ground inside, bordered on the 
right and left by substantial walls, which after a time were drawn to meet each other, and contracted the space to 
the usual breadth of a road. The walls continued to run along this road for some distance, till they joined the 
way which led to the Campus Martius, and from this point the ground was open till it reached the head of the 
ravine. The soldiers drew up at the gate, and as the worn-out and disappointed, brutalized and half-idiotic 
multitudes returned towards it from the country, those who were behind pushed on between the border walls 
those who were in front, and, while they jammed together their ranks, also made escape impossible. It was now 
that the Roman soldiers began their barbarous, not to say cowardly, assault upon them. With heavy maces, with 
the pike, with iron gauntlets, with stones and bricks, with clubs, with scourge, with the sword, with the helmet, 
with whatever came to hand, they commenced the massacre of that large concourse of human beings, who did 
not offer one blow in return. They slaughtered them like sheep; they trampled them down; they threw the 
bodies of the wounded over the walls. Attempting to run back, numbers of the poor wretches came into conflict 
with the ranks behind them, and an additional scene of confusion and overthrow took place; many of them 
straggled over to the open country or woods, and perished, either from the weather, or from hunger, or even 
from the wild beasts. Others, weakened by excess and famine, fell a prey to the pestilence that was raging. After 
some days a remnant of them was allowed silently and timidly to steal back into the city as best they could. It 
was a long day before the Plebs Siccensis ventured to have any opinion of its own upon the subject of 
Christianity, or any other political, social, or ecclesiastical topic whatever. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
STARTLING RUMOURS. 


When Jucundus rose next morning, and heard the news, he considered it to be more satisfactory than he could 
have supposed possible. He was a zealous imperialist, and a lover of tranquillity, a despiser of the natives and a 
hater of the Christians. The Christians had suffered enough to vindicate the Roman name, to deter those who 
were playing at Christianity, and to show that the people of Sicca had their eyes about them. And the mob had 
received a severe lesson too; and the cause of public order had triumphed, and civic peace was re-established. 
His anxiety, too, about Agellius had terminated, or was terminating. He had privately denounced him to the 
government, come to an understanding with the military authorities, and obtained the custody of him. He had 
met him at the very door to which the boy Firmian brought him, with an apparitor of the military staff (or what 
answered to it), and had clapped him into prison in an underground cellar in which he kept damaged images, 
and those which had gone out of fashion, and were otherwise unsaleable. He was not at all sorry, by some 
suffering, and by some fright, to aid the more potent incantation which Callista was singing in his ears. He did 
not, however, at all forget Juba’s hint, and was careful not to overdo the rack-and-gridiron dodge, if we may so 
designate it; yet he thought just a flavour or a thought of the inconveniences which the profession of 
Christianity involved might be a salutary reflection in the midst of the persuasives which the voice and eyes of 
Callista would kindle in his heart. There was nothing glorious or heroic in being confined in a lumber cellar, no 
one knowing anything about it; and he did not mean to keep him there for ever. 

As the next day wore on towards evening, rumour brought a piece of news which he was at first utterly unable 
to credit, and which for the moment seemed likely to spoil the appetite which promised so well for his evening 
repast. He could hardly believe his ears when he was told that Callista was in arrest on a charge of Christianity, 
and at first it made him look as black as some of those Egyptian gods which he had on one shelf of his shop. 
However, he rallied, and was very much amused at the report. The imprisonment indeed was a fact, account for 
it as one could; but who could account for it? “Varium et mutabile:” who could answer for the whims and 
fancies of womankind? If she had fallen in love with the owl of Minerva, or cut off her auburn tresses, or turned 
rope-dancer, there might have been some shrugging of shoulders, but no one would have tried to analyze the 
motive; but so much his profound sagacity enabled him to see, that, if there was one thing more than another 
likely to sicken Agellius of Christianity, it was to find one who was so precious to him suffering from the 
suspicion of it. It was bad enough to have suffered one’s self in such a cause; still he could conceive, he was 
large-minded enough to grant, that Agellius might have some secret satisfaction in the antagonist feeling of 
resentment and obstinacy which that suffering might engender: but it was carrying matters too far, and no 
comfort in any point of view, to find Callista, his beloved, the object of a similar punishment. It was all very well 
to profess Christianity as a matter of sentiment, mystery, and singularity; but when it was found to compromise 
the life or limbs of another, and that other Callista, why it was plain that Agellius would be the very first to try 
and entreat the wayward girl to keep her good looks for him, and to be loyal to the gods of her country; and he 
chuckled over the thought, as others have done in other states of society, of a love-scene or a marriage being the 
termination of so much high romance and fine acting. 

However, the next day Aristo came down to him himself, and gave him an account at once more authentic and 
more extended on the matter which interested him. Callista had been called up before the tribunal, and had not 
been discharged, but remanded. The meaning of it was as obscure as ever; Aristo could give no account of it; it 
almost led him to believe in the evil eye; some unholy practices, some spells such as only potent wizards know, 
some deplorable delusion or hallucination, had for the time got the mastery of his sister’s mind. No one seemed 
quite to know how she had found her way into the hands of the officers; but there she was, and the problem was 
how to get her out of them. 

However, whatever mystery, whatever anxiety, attached to the case, it was only still more urgent to bring the 
matter home to Agellius without delay. If time went on before the parties were brought together, she might 



grow more obstinate, and kindle a like spirit in him. Oh that boys and girls would be giving old people, who wish 
them well, so much trouble! However, it was no good thinking of that just then. He considered that, at the 
present moment, they would not be able to bear the sight of each other in suffering and peril; that mutual 
tenderness would make them plead with each other in each other’s behalf, and that each would be obliged to set 
the example to each of a concession, to which each exhorted each; and on this fine philosophical view he 
proceeded to act. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

JUCUNDUS PROPOUNDS HIS VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


For thirty-six hours Agellius had been confined in his underground receptacle, light being almost excluded, a 
bench and a rug being his means of repose, and a full measure of bread, wine, and olives being his dole. The 
shrieks and yells of the rioters could be distinctly heard in his prison, as the day of his seizure went on, and they 
passed by the temple of Astarte; but what happened at his farm, and how it fared with Csecilius, he had no 
means of conjecturing; nor indeed how it was to fare with himself, for on the face of the transaction, as was in 
form the fact, he was in the hands of the law, and only indulged with the house of a relative for his prison. On 
the second night he was released by his uncle’s confidential slave, who brought him up to a small back closet on 
the ground floor, which was lighted from the roof, and next morning, being the second day after the riot, 
Jucundus came in to have his confidential conversation with him. 

His uncle began by telling him that he was a government prisoner, but that he hoped by his influence in high 
places to get him off and out of Sicca without any prejudice to his honour. He told him that he had managed it 
privately, and if he had treated him with apparent harshness up to the evening before, it was in order to save 
appearances with the apparitors who had attended him. He then went on to inform him that the mob had visited 
his cottage, and had caught some man there; he supposed some accomplice or ally of his nephew’s. They had 
seized him, and were bringing him off, but the fellow had been clever enough to effect his escape. He did not 
know more than this, but it had happened very fortunately, for the general belief in the place was, that it was 
Agellius who had been taken, and who had managed to give them the slip. Since it could not any longer be safely 
denied that he was a Christian, though he (Jucundus) did not think so himself, he had encouraged or rather had 
given his confirmation to the report; and when some persons who had means of knowing had asserted that the 
culprit was double the age of his nephew and more, and not at all of his make or description, but a sort of slave, 
or rather that he was the slave of Agellius who had belonged to his father Strabo, Jucundus had boldly asserted 
that Agellius, in the emergency, had availed himself of some of the remarkably powerful charms which 
Christians were known to possess, and had made himself seem what he really was not, in order to escape 
detection. It had not indeed answered the purpose entirely, for he had actually been taken; but no blame in the 
charm, which perhaps, after all, had enabled him to escape. However, Agellius was gone, he told people, and a 
good riddance, and he hoped never to see him again. “But you see, my dear boy,” he concluded, “this was all talk 
for the occasion, for I hope you will live here many years in respectability and credit. I intend you should close 
my eyes when my time comes, and inherit whatever I have to leave you; for as to that fellow Juba, he inspires 
me with no confidence in him at all.” 

Agellius thanked his uncle with all his heart for his kind and successful efforts on his behalf; he did not think 
there was a word he had said, in the future he had sketched for him, which he could have wished altered. But he 
thought Jucundus over-sanguine; much as he should like to live with him and tend him in his old age, he did 
not think he should ever be permitted to return to Sicca. He was a Christian, and must seek some remote corner 
of the world, or at least some city where he was unknown. Every one in Sicca would point at him as the 
Christian; he would experience a thousand rubs and collisions, even if the mob did not rise against him, without 
corresponding advantage; on the other hand, he would have no influence. But were he in the midst of a powerful 
and widely-extended community of Christians, he might in his place do work, and might extend the faith as one 
of a number, unknown himself, and strong in his brethren. He therefore proposed as soon as possible to sell his 
effects and stock, and retire from the sight of men, at least for a time. 

“You think this persecution, then, will be soon at an end?” asked Jucundus. 

“I judge by the past,” answered Agellius; “there have been times of trial and of rest hitherto, and I suppose it 
will be so again. And one place has hitherto been exempt from the violence of our enemies, when another has 
been the scene of it.” 

“A new time is coming, trust me,” said Jucundus, gravely. “Those popular commotions are all over. What 



happened two days ago is a sample of what will come of them; they have received their coup-de-grace. The State 
is taking up the matter, Rome itself, thank the gods! a tougher sort of customer than these villain ratcatchers 
and offal-eaters, whom you had to do with two days since. Great Rome is now at length in earnest, my boy, 
which she ought to have been a long time back, before you were born; and then you know,” and he nodded, “y° u 
would have had no choice; you wouldn’t have had the temptation to make a fool of yourself.” 

“Well, then,” answered Agellius, “if a new time is really coming, there is less chance than ever of my 
continuing here.” 

“Now be a sensible fellow, as you are when you choose,” said his uncle; “look the matter in the face, do. You 
cannot wrestle with impossibilities, you cannot make facts to pattern. There are lawful religions, there are illicit. 
Christianity is illicit; it is not tolerated; that’s not your fault; you cannot help it; you would, if you could; you 
can’t. Now you have observed your point of honour; you have shown you can stand up like a man, and suffer for 
your own fancy. Still Rome does not give way; and you must make the best of it. You must give in, and you are 
far too good (I don’t compliment, I speak my mind), far too amiable, excellent, sweet a boy for so rascally a 
superstition.” 

“There is something stronger than Rome,” said the nephew almost sternly. 

Jucundus cut him short. “Agellius!” he said, “you must not say that in this house. You shall not use that 
language under my roof. I’ll not put up with it, I tell you. Take your treason elsewhere.... This accursed 
obstinacy!” he said to himself; “but I must take care what I am doing;” then aloud, “Well, we both of us have 
been railing; no good comes of railing; railing is not argument. But now, I say, do be sensible, if you can. Is not 
the imperial government in earnest now? better late than never, but it is now in earnest. And now mark my 
words, by this day five years, five years at the utmost,—I say by this day five years there will not be a single 
ragamuffin Christian in the whole Roman world.” And he looked fierce. “Ye gods! Rome, Rome has swept from 
the earth by her very breath conspiracies, confederacies, plots against her, without ever failing; she will do so 
now with this contemptible, Jew-begotten foe.” 

“In what are we enemies to Rome, Jucundus?” said Agellius; “why will you always take it for granted?” 

“Take it for granted!” answered he, “is it not on the face of the matter? I suppose they are enemies to a state, 
whom the state calls its enemies. Besides, why a pother of words? Swear by the genius of the emperor, invoke 
the Dea Roma, sacrifice to Jove; no, not a bit of it, not a whisper, not a sign, not a grain of incense. You go out of 
your way to insult us; and then you come with a grave face, and say you are loyal. You kick our shins, and you 
wish us to kiss you on both cheeks for it. A few harmless ceremonies; we are not entrapping you; we are not 
using your words against yourselves; we tell you the meaning beforehand, the whole meaning of them. It is not 
as if we tied you to the belief of the nursery: we don’t say, ‘If you burn incense, you profess to believe that old 
Jupiter is shivering atop of Olympus;’ we don’t say, ‘You swear by the genius of Caesar, therefore he has a 
genius, black, or white, or piebald,’ No, we give you the meaning of the act; it is a mere expression of loyalty to 
the empire. If then you won’t do it, you confess yourself ipso facto disloyal. It is incomprehensible.” And he had 
become quite red. 

“My dear uncle,” said Agellius, “I give you my solemn word, that the people whom you so detest do pray for 
the welfare of the imperial power continually, as a matter of duty and as a matter of interest.” 

“Pray! pray! fudge and nonsense!” cried Jucundus, almost mimicking him in his indignation; “pray! who 
thanks you for your prayers? what’s the good of prayers? Prayers, indeed! ha, ha! A little loyalty is worth all the 
praying in the world. I’ll tell you what, Agellius; you are, I am sorry to say it, but you are hand and glove with a 
set of traitors, who shall and will be smoked out like a nest of wasps. You don’t know; you are not in the secret, 
nor the wretched slave, poor beast, who was pulled to pieces yesterday (ah! you don’t know of him) at the 
Flamen’s, nor a multitude of other idiots. But, d’ye see,” and he chucked up his head significantly, “there are 
puppets, and there are wires. Few know what is going on. They won’t have done (unless we put them down; but 
we will) till they have toppled down the state. But Rome will put them down. Come, be sensible, listen to 
reason; now I am going to put facts before my poor, dear, well-meaning boy. Oh that you saw things as I do! 
What a trouble you are to me! Here am I”- 



“My dearest uncle, Jucundus,” cried Agellius, “I assure you, it is the most intense pain to me”- 

“Very well, very well,” interrupted the uncle in turn, “I believe it, of course I believe it; but listen, listen. Every 
now and then,” he continued in a more measured and lower tone, “every now and then the secret is blabbed— 
blabbed. There was that Tertullianus of Carthage, some fifty years since. He wrote books; books have done a 
great deal of harm before now; but read his books—read and ponder. The fellow has the insolence to tell the 
proconsul that he and the whole government, the whole city and province, the whole Roman world, the 
emperors, all but the pitiful clique to which he belongs, are destined, after death, to flames for ever and ever. 
There’s loyalty! but the absurdity is greater than the malevolence. Rightly are the fellows called atheists and 
men-haters. Our soldiers, our statesmen, our magistrates, and judges, and senators, and the whole community, 
all worshippers of the gods, every one who crowns his head, every one who loves a joke, and all our great 
historic names, heroes, and worthies,—the Scipios, the Decii, Brutus, Caesar, Cato, Titus, Trajan, Antoninus,—are 
inmates, not of the Elysian fields, if Elysian fields there be, but of Tartarus, and will never find a way out of it.” 

“That man, Tertullianus, is nothing to us, uncle,” answered Agellius; “a man of great ability, but he quarrelled 
with us, and left us.” 

“I can’t draw nice distinctions,” said Jucundus. “Your people have quarrelled among themselves perhaps on an 
understanding; we can’t split hairs. It’s the same with your present hierophant at Carthage, Cyprianus. Nothing 
can exaggerate, I am told, the foulness of his attack upon the gods of Rome, upon Romulus, the Augurs, the 
Ancilia, the consuls, and whatever a Roman is proud of. As to the imperial city itself, there’s hardly one of their 
high priests that has not died under the hands of the executioner, as a convict. The precious fellows take the title 
of Pontifex Maximus; bless their impudence! Well, my boy, this is what I say; be, if you will, so preternaturally 
sour and morose as to misconceive and mislike the innocent, graceful, humanising, time-honoured usages of 
society; be so, for what I care, if this is all; but it isn’t all. Such misanthropy is wisdom, absolute wisdom, 
compared with the Titanic presumption and audacity of challenging to single combat the sovereign of the world. 
Go and kick down Mount Atlas first.” 

“You have it all your own way, Jucundus,” answered his nephew, “and so you must move in your own circle, 
round and round. There is no touching you, if you first assume your premisses, and then prove them by means 
of your conclusion.” 

“My dear Agellius,” said his uncle, giving his head a very solemn shake, “take the advice of an old man. When 
you are older than you are, you will see better who is right and who is wrong. You’ll be sorry you despised me, a 
true, a prudent, an experienced friend; you will. Shake yourself, come do. Why should you link your fortunes, in 
the morning of life, with desperate men, only because your father, in his last feeble days, was entrapped into 
doing so? I really will not believe that you are going to throw away hope and life on so bad a bargain. Can’t you 
speak a word? Here you’ve let me speak, and won’t say one syllable for yourself. I don’t think it kind of you.” 

Thus adjured, Agellius began. “Well,” he said, “it’s a long history; you see, we start, my dear uncle, from 
different points. How am I possibly to join issue with you? I can only tell you my conclusion. Hope and life, you 
say. Why, my only hope, my only life, my only joy, desire, consolation, and treasure is that I am a Christian.” 

“Hope and life!” interrupted Jucundus, “immortal gods! life and hope in being a Christian! do I hear aright? 
Why, man, a prison brings despair, not hope; and the sword brings death, not life. By Esculapius! life and hope! 
you choke me, Agellius. Life and hope! you are beyond three Anticyras. Life and hope! if you were old, if you 
were diseased, if you were given over, and had but one puff of life left in you, then you might be what you 
would, for me; but your hair is black, your cheek is round, your limbs are strong, your voice is full; and you are 
going to make all these a sacrifice to Hecate! has your good genius fed that plump frame, ripened those goods 
looks, nerved your arm, bestowed that breadth of chest, that strength of loins, that straightness of spine, that 
vigour of step, only that you may feed the crows? or to be torn on the rack, scorched in the flame, or hung on the 
gibbet? is this your gratitude to nature? What has been your price? for what have you sold yourself? Speak, 
man, speak. Are you dumb as well as dement? Are you dumb, I say, are you dumb?” 

“O Jucundus,” cried Agellius, irritated at his own inability to express himself or hold an argument, “if you did 
but know what it was to have the Truth! The Christian has found the Truth, the eternal Truth, in a world of 



error. That is his bargain, that is his hire; can there be a greater? Can I give up the Truth? But all this is Punic or 
Barbar to you.” 

It certainly did pose Jucundus for half a minute, as if he was trying to take in, not so much the sense, as the 
words of his nephew’s speech. He looked bewildered, and though he began to answer him at once, it took several 
sentences to bring him into his usual flow of language. After one or two exclamations, “The truth!” he cried, 
“this is what I understand you to say,—the truth. The truth is your bargain; I think I’m right, the truth; Hm; 
what is truth? What in heaven and earth do you mean by truth? where did you get that cant? What oriental 
tomfoolery is bamboozling you? The truth!” he cried, staring at him with eyes, half of triumph, half of 
impatience, “the truth! Jove help the boy!—the truth! can truth pour me out a cup of melilotus? can truth crown 
me with flowers? can it sing to me? can it bring Glyceris to me? drop gold into my girdle? or cool my brows 
when fever visits me? Can truth give me a handsome suburban with some five hundred slaves, or raise me to 
the duumvirate? Let it do this, and I will worship it; it shall be my god; it shall be more to me than Fortune, 
Fate, Rome, or any other goddess on the list. But I like to see, and touch, and feel, and handle, and weigh, and 
measure what is promised me. I wish to have a sample and an instalment. I am too old for chaff. Eat, drink, and 
be merry, that’s my philosophy, that’s my religion; and I know no better. To-day is ours, to-morrow is our 
children’s.” 

After a pause, he added, bitterly, “If truth could get Callista out of prison, instead of getting her into it, I 
should have something to say to truth.” 

“Callista in prison!” cried Agellius with surprise and distress, “what do you mean, Jucundus?” 

“Yes, it’s a fact; Callista is in prison,” answered he, “and on suspicion of Christianity.” 

“Callista! Christianity!” said Agellius, bewildered, “do I hear aright? She a Christian! oh, impossible, uncle! 
you don’t mean to say that she is in prison. Tell me, tell me, my dear, dear Jucundus, what this wonderful news 
means.” 

“You ought to know more about it than I,” answered he, “if there is any meaning in it. But if you want my 
opinion, here it is. I don’t believe she is more a Christian than I am; but I think she is over head and ears in love 
with you, and she has some notion that she is paying you a compliment, or interesting you in her, or sharing 
your fate—(7 can’t pretend to unravel the vagaries and tantarums of the female mind)—by saying that she is 
what she is not. If not, perhaps she has done it out of spite and contradiction. You can never answer for a 
woman.” 

“Whom should she spite? whom contradict?” cried Agellius, thrown for the moment off his balance. “O 
Callista! Callista in prison for Christianity! Oh if it’s true that she is a Christian! but what if she is not?” he 
added with great terror, “what if she’s not, and yet in prison, as if she were? How are we to get her out, uncle? 
Impossible! no, she’s not a Christian—she is not at all. She ought not to be there! Yet how wonderful!” 

“Well, I am sure of it, too,” said Jucundus; “I’d stake the best image in my shop that she’s not a Christian; but 
what if she is perverse enough to say she is? and such things are not uncommon. Then, I say, what in the world 
is to be done? If she says she is, why she is. There you are; and what can you do?” 

“You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Agellius, “that that sweet delicate child is in that horrible hole; 
impossible!” and he nearly shrieked at the thought. “What is the meaning of it all? dear, dear uncle, do tell me 
something more about it. Why did you not tell me before? What can be done?” 

Jucundus thought he now had him in his hand. “Why, it’s plain,” he answered, “what can be done. She’s no 
Christian, we both agree. It’s certain, too, that she chooses to say she is, or something like it. There’s just one 
person who has influence with her, to make her tell the truth.” 

“Ha!” cried Agellius, starting as if an asp had bitten him. 

Jucundus kept silence, and let the poison of the said asp work awhile in his nephew’s blood. 

Agellius put his hands before his eyes; and with his elbows on his knees, began moving to and fro, as if in 
intense pain. 

“I repeat what I have said,” Jucundus observed at length; “I do really think that she imagines a certain young 



gentleman is likely to be in trouble, and that she is determined to share the trouble with him.” 

“But it isn’t true,” cried Agellius with great vehemence; “it’s not true.... If she really is not a Christian, O my 
dear Lord, surely they won’t put her to death as if she was?” 

“But if she has made up her mind to be in the same boat with you, and will be a Christian while you are a 
Christian, what on earth can we do, Agellius?” asked Jucundus. “You have the whole matter in a nutshell.” 

“She does not love me,” cried Agellius; “no, she has given me no reason to think so. I am sure she does not. 
She’s nothing to me. That cannot be the reason of her conduct. I have no power over her; / could not persuade 
her. What, what does all this mean? and I shut up here?” and he began walking about the little room, as if such 
locomotion tended to bring him out of it. 

“Well,” answered Jucundus, “it is easy to ascertain. I suppose you could be let out to see her.” 

But he was going on too fast; Agellius did not attend to him. “Poor, sweet Callista,” he exclaimed, “she’s 
innocent, she’s innocent; I mean she’s not a Christian. Ah!” he screamed out in great agony, as the whole state 
of the case unrolled itself to his apprehension, “she will die though not a Christian; she will die without faith, 
without love; she will die in her sins. She will die, done to death by false report of accepting that, by which alone 
she could be carried safely through death unto life. O my Lord, spare me!” and he sank upon the ground in a 
collapse of misery. 

Jucundus was touched, and still more alarmed. “Come, come, my boy,” he said, “you will rouse the whole 
neighbourhood. Give over; be a man; all will be right. If she’s not a Christian (and she’s not), she shall not die a 
Christian’s death; something will turn up. She’s not in any hole at all, but in a decent lodging. And you shall see 
her, and console her, and all will be right.” 

“Yes, I will see her,” said Agellius, in a sort of musing manner; “she is either a Christian, or she is not. If she is 
a Christian ...” and his voice faltered; “but if she is not, she shall live till she is.” 

“Well said!” answered Jucundus, “till she is. She shall live till she is. Yes, I can get you to see her. You shall 
bring her out of prison; a smile, a whisper from you, and all her fretfulness and ill-humour will vanish, like a 
mist before the powerful burning sun. And we shall all be as happy as the immortal gods.” 

“O my uncle!” said Agellius, gravely. The language of Jucundus had shocked him, and brought him to a better 
mind. He turned away from Jucundus, and leant his face against the wall. Then he turned round again, and said, 
“If she is a Christian, I ought to rejoice, and I do rejoice; God be praised. If she is not a Christian, I ought at once 
to make her one. If she has already the penalty of a Christian, she is surely destined for the privilege. And how 
should I go,” he said, half speaking to himself, “how should I go to tell her that she is not yet a Christian, and bid 
her swear by Jupiter, because that is her god, in order that she may escape imprisonment and death? Am I to do 
the part of a heathen priest or infidel sophist? O Csecilius, how am I forgetting your lessons! No; I will go on no 
such errand. Go, I will, if I may, Jucundus, but I will go on no conditions of yours. I go on no promise to try to 
get her out of prison anyhow, poor child. I will not go to make her sacrifice to a false god; I go to persuade her to 
stay in prison, by deserving to stay. Perhaps I am not the best person to go; but if I go, I go free. I go willing to 
die myself for my Lord; glad to make her die for Him.” 

Agellius said this in so determined a way, so calmly, with such a grasp of the existing posture of affairs, and of 
the whole circumstances of the case, that it was now Jucundus’s turn to feel surprise and annoyance. For a time 
he did not take in what Agellius meant, nor could he to the last follow his train of feeling. When he saw what 
may be called the upshot of the matter, he became very angry, and spoke with great violence. By degrees he 
calmed; and then the strong feeling came on him again that it was impossible, if a meeting took place between 
the two, that it could end in any way but one. He defied any two young people who loved each other, to come to 
any but one conclusion. Agellius’s mood was too excited, too tragic to last. The sight of Callista in that dreadful 
prison, perhaps in chains, waiting, in order to be free, for ability to say the words, “I am not a Christian;” and 
that ability waiting for the same words from himself, would bring the affair to a very speedy issue. As if he could 
love a fancy better than he loved Callista! Agellius, too, had already expressed a misgiving himself on that head; 
so far they were agreed. And, to tell the truth, it was a very difficult transaction for a young man; and giving our 
poor Agellius all credit for pure intention and firm resolve, we really should have been very sorry to see him 



involved in a trial, which would have demanded of him a most heroic faith and the detachment of a saint. We, 
therefore, are not sorry that in matter of fact he gained the merit of so virtuous a determination, without being 
called on to execute it. For it so happened, that a most unexpected event occurred to him not many hours 
afterwards, which will oblige us to take up here rather abruptly the history of one of our other personages. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
GURTA. 


In the bosom of the woods which stretched for many miles from the immediate environs of Sicca, and placed on 
a gravel slope reaching down to a brook, which ran in a bottom close by, was a small, rude hut, of a kind peculiar 
to Africa, and commonly ascribed to the wandering tribes, who neither cared, nor had leisure for a more stable 
habitation. Some might have called it a tent, from the goat’s-hair cloth with which it was covered; but it looked, 
as to shape, like nothing else than an inverted boat, or the roof of a house set upon the ground. Inside it was 
seen to be constructed of the branches of trees, twisted together or wattled, the interstices, or rather the whole 
surface, being covered with clay. Being thus stoutly built, lined, and covered, it was proof against the 
tremendous rains, to which the climate, for which it was made, was subject. Along the centre ridge or backbone, 
which varied in height from six to ten feet from the ground, it was supported by three posts or pillars; at one end 
it rose conically to an open aperture, which served for chimney, for sky-light, and for ventilator. Hooks were 
suspended from the roof for baskets, articles of clothing, weapons, and implements of various kinds; and a 
second cone, excavated in the ground with the vertex downward, served as a storehouse for grain. The door was 
so low, that an ordinary person must bend double to pass through it. 

However, it was in the winter months only, when the rains were profuse, that the owner of this respectable 
mansion condescended to creep into it. In summer she had a drawing-room, as it may be called, of nature’s own 
creation, in which she lived, and in one quarter of which she had her lair. Close above the hut was a high plot of 
level turf, surrounded by old oaks, and fringed beneath with thick underwood. In the centre of this green rose a 
yew-tree of primeval character. Indeed, the whole forest spoke of the very beginnings of the world, as if it had 
been the immediate creation of that Voice which bade the earth clothe itself with green life. But the place no 
longer spoke exclusively of its Maker. Upon the trees hung the emblems and objects of idolatry, and the turf was 
traced with magical characters. Littered about were human bones, horns of wild animals, wax figures, 
spermaceti taken from vaults, large nails, to which portions of flesh adhered, as if they had had to do with 
malefactors, metal plates engraved with strange characters, bottled blood, hair of young persons, and old rags. 
The reader must not suppose any incantation is about to follow, or that the place we are describing will have a 
prominent place in what remains of our tale; but even if it be the scene of only one conversation, and one event, 
there is no harm in describing it, as it appeared on that occasion. 

The old crone, who was seated in this bower of delight, had an expression of countenance in keeping, not with 
the place, but with the furniture with which it was adorned; that furniture told her trade. Whether the root of 
superstition might be traced deeper still, and the woman and her traps were really and directly connected with 
the powers beneath the earth, it is impossible to determine; it is certain she had the will, it is certain that that 
will was from their inspiration; nay, it is certain that she thought she really possessed the communications 
which she desired; it is certain, too, she so far deceived herself as to fancy that what she learned by mere natural 
means came to her from a diabolical source. She kept up an active correspondence with Sicca. She was consulted 
by numbers; she was up with the public news, the social gossip, and the private and secret transactions of the 
hour; and had, before now, even interfered in matters of state, and had been courted by rival political parties. 
But in the high cares and occupations of this interesting person, we are not here concerned; but with a 
conversation which took place between her and Juba, about the same hour of the evening as that of Csecilius’s 
escape, but on the day after it, while the sun was gleaming almost horizontally through the tall trunks of the 
trees of the forest. 

“Well, my precious boy,” said the old woman, “the choicest gifts of great Cham be your portion! You had 
excellent sport yesterday, I’ll warrant. The rats squeaked, eh? and you beat the life out of them. That scoundrel 
sacristan, I suppose, has taken up his quarters below.” 

“You may say it,” answered Juba. “The reptile! he turned right about, and would have made himself an honest 
fellow, when it couldn’t be helped.” 



“Good, good!” returned Gurta, as if she had got something very pleasant in her mouth; “ah! that is good! but 
he did not escape on that score, I do trust.” 

“They pulled him to pieces all the more cheerfully,” said Juba. 

“Pulled him to pieces, limb by limb, joint by joint, eh?” answered Gurta. “Did they skin him?—did they do 
anything to his eyes, or his tongue? Anyhow, it was too quickly, Juba. Slowly, leisurely, gradually. Yes, it’s like a 
glutton to be quick about it. Taste him, handle him, play with him,—that’s luxury! but to bolt him,—faugh!” 

“Cseso’s slave made a good end,” said Juba: “he stood up for his views, and died like a man.” 

“The gods smite him! but he has gone up—up:” and she laughed. “Up to what they call bliss and glory;—such 
glory! but he’s out of our domain, you know. But he did not die easy?” 

“The boys worried him a good deal,” answered Juba: “but it’s not quite in my line, mother, all this. I think you 
drink a pint of blood morning and evening, and thrive on it, old woman. It makes you merry; but it’s too much 
for my stomach.” 

“Ha, ha, my boy!” cried Gurta; “you’ll improve in time, though you make wry faces, now that you’re young. 
Well, and have you brought me any news from the capitol? Is any one getting a rise in the world, or a downfall? 
How blows the wind? Are there changes in the camp? This Decius, I suspect, will not last long.” 

“They all seem desperately frightened,” said Juba, “lest they should not smite your friends hard enough, 
Gurta. Root and branch is the word. They’ll have to make a few Christians for the occasion, in order to kill them: 
and I almost think they’re about it,” he added, thoughtfully. “They have to show that they are not surpassed by 
the rabble. ’Tis a pity Christians are so few, isn’t it, mother?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “but we must crush them, grind them, many or few: and we shall, we shall! Callista’s to 
come.” 


“I don’t see they are worse than other people,” said Juba; “not at all, except that they are commonly sneaks. If 
Callista turns, why should not I turn too, mother, to keep her company, and keep your hand in?” 

“No, no, my boy,” returned the witch, “you must serve my master. You are having your fling just now, but you 
will buckle to in good time. You must one day take some work with my merry men. Come here, child,” said the 
fond mother, “and let me kiss you.” 

“Keep your kisses for your monkeys and goats and cats,” answered Juba; “they’re not to my taste, old dame. 
Master! my master! I won’t have a master! I’ll be nobody’s servant. I’ll never stand to be hired, nor cringe to a 
bully, nor quake before a rod. Please yourself, Gurta; I am a free man. You’re my mother by courtesy only.” 

Gurta looked at him savagely. “Why, you’re not going to be pious and virtuous, Juba? A choice saint you’ll 
make! You shall be drawn for a picture.” 

“Why shouldn’t I, if I choose?” said Juba. “If I must take service, willy nilly, I’d any day prefer the other’s to 
that of your friend. I’ve not left the master to take the man.” 

“Blaspheme not the great gods,” she answered, “or they’ll do you a mischief yet.” 

“I say again,” insisted Juba, “if I must lick the earth, it shall not be where your friend has trod. It shall be in 
my brother’s fashion, rather than in yours, Gurta.” 

“Agellius!” she shrieked out with such disgust, that it is wonderful she uttered the name at all. “Ah! you have 
not told me about him, boy. Well, is he safe in the pit, or in the stomach of an hyena?” 

“He’s alive,” said Juba; “but he has not got it in him to be a Christian. Yes, he’s safe with his uncle.” 

“Ah! Jucundus must ruin him, debauch him, and then we must make away with him. We must not be in a 
hurry,” said Gurta, “it must be body and soul.” 

“No one shall touch him, craven as he is,” answered Juba. “I despise him, but let him alone.” 

“Don’t come across me,” said Gurta, sullenly; “I’ll have my way. Why, you know I could smite you to the dust, 
as well as him, if I chose.” 


“But you have not asked me about Callista,” answered Juba. “It is really a capital joke, but she has got into 
prison for certain, for being a Christian. Fancy it! they caught her in the streets, and put her in the guard-house, 



and have had her up for examination. You see they want a Christian for the nonce: it would not do to have none 
such in prison; so they will flourish with her till Decius bolts from the scene.” 

“The Furies have her!” cried Gurta: “she is a Christian, my boy: I told you so, long ago!” 

“Callista a Christian!” answered Juba, “ha! ha! She and Agellius are going to make a match of it, of some sort 
or other. They’re thinking of other things than paradise.” 

“She and the old priest, more likely, more likely,” said Gurta. “He’s in prison with her—in the pit, as I trust.” 

“Your master has cheated you for once, old woman,” said Juba. 

Gurta looked at him fiercely, and seemed waiting for his explanation. He began singing,— 

“She wheedled and coaxed, but he was no fool; 

He’d be his own master, he’d not be her tool; 

Not the little black moor should send him to school. 

“She foamed and she cursed—’twas the same thing to him; 

She laid well her trap; but he carried his whim;— 

The priest scuffled off, safe in life and in limb.” 

Gurta was almost suffocated with passion. “Cyprianus has not escaped, boy?” she asked at length. 

“I got him off,” said Juba, undauntedly. 

A shade, as of Erebus, passed over the witch’s face; but she remained quite silent. 

“Mother, I am my own master,” he continued, “I must break your assumption of superiority. Em not a boy, 
though you call me so. I’ll have my own way. Yes, I saved Cyprianus. You’re a bloodthirsty old hag! Yes, I’ve seen 
your secret doings. Did not I catch you the other day, practising on that little child? You had nailed him up by 
hands and feet against the tree, and were cutting him to pieces at your leisure, as he quivered and shrieked the 
while. You were examining or using his liver for some of your black purposes. It’s not in my line; but you 
gloated over it; and when he wailed, you wailed in mimicry. You were panting with pleasure.” 

Gurta was still silent, and had an expression on her face, awful from the intensity of its malignity. She had 
uttered a low piercing whistle. 

“Yes!” continued Juba, “you revelled in it. You chattered to the poor babe when it screamed, as a nurse to an 
infant. You called it pretty names, and squeaked out your satisfaction each time you stuck it. You old hag! I’m 
not of your breed, though they call us of kin .1 don’t fear you,” he said, observing the expression of her 
countenance, “I don’t fear the immortal devil!” And he continued his song— 

“She beckoned the moon, and the moon came down; 

The green earth shrivelled beneath her frown; 

But a man’s strong will can keep his own.” 

While he was talking and singing, her call had been answered from the hut. An animal of some wonderful 
species had crept out of it, and proceeded to creep and crawl, moeing and twisting as it went, along the trees and 
shrubs which rounded the grass plot. When it came up to the old woman, it crouched at her feet, and then rose 
up upon its hind legs and begged. She took hold of the uncouth beast and began to fondle it in her arms, 
muttering something in its ear. At length, when Juba stopped for a moment in his song, she suddenly flung it 
right at him, with great force, saying, “Take that!” She then gave utterance to a low inward laugh, and leaned 
herself back against the trunk of the tree upon which she was sitting, with her knees drawn up almost to her 
chin. 

The blow seemed to act on Juba as a shock on his nervous system, both from its violence and its strangeness. 
He stood still for a moment, and then, without saying a word, he turned away, and walked slowly down the hill, 
as if in a maze. Then he sat down.... 

In an instant up he started again with a great cry, and began running at the top of his speed. He thought he 



heard a voice speaking in him; and, however fast he ran, the voice, or whatever it was, kept up with him. He 
rushed through the underwood, trampling and crushing it under his feet, and scaring the birds and small game 
which lodged there. At last, exhausted, he stood still for breath, when he heard it say loudly and deeply, as if 
speaking with his own organs, “You cannot escape from yourself!” Then a terror seized him; he fell down and 
fainted away. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MOTHER S BLESSING. 


When his senses returned, his first impression was of something in him not himself. He felt it in his breathing; 
he tasted it in his mouth. The brook which ran by Gurta’s encampment had by this time become a streamlet, 
though still shallow. He plunged into it; a feeling came upon him as if he ought to drown himself, had it been 
deeper. He rolled about in it, in spite of its flinty and rocky bed. When he came out of it, his tunic sticking to 
him, he tore it off his shoulders, and let it hang round his girdle in shreds, as it might. The shock of the water, 
however, acted as a sedative upon him, and the coolness of the night refreshed him. He walked on for a while in 
silence. 

Suddenly the power within him began uttering, by means of his organs of speech, the most fearful 
blasphemies, words embodying conceptions which, had they come into his mind, he might indeed have borne 
with patience before this, or uttered in bravado, but which now filled him with inexpressible loathing, and a 
terror to which he had hitherto been quite a stranger. He had always in his heart believed in a God, but he now 
believed with a reality and intensity utterly new to him. He felt it as if he saw Him; he felt there was a world of 
good and evil beings. He did not love the good, or hate the evil; but he shrank from the one, and he was terrified 
at the other; and he felt himself carried away, against his will, as the prey of some dreadful, mysterious power, 
which tyrannised over him. 

The day had closed—the moon had risen. He plunged into the thickest wood, and the trees seemed to him to 
make way for him. Still they seemed to moan and to creak as they moved out of their place. Soon he began to 
see that they were looking at him, and exulting over his misery. They, of an inferior nature, had had no gift 
which they could abuse and lose; and they remained in that honour and perfection in which they were created. 
Birds of the night flew out of them, reptiles slunk away; yet soon he began to be surrounded, wherever he went, 
by a circle of owls, bats, ravens, crows, snakes, wild cats, and apes, which were always looking at him, but 
somehow made way, retreating before him, and yet forming again, and in order, as he marched along. 

He had passed through the wing of the forest which he had entered, and penetrated into the more 
mountainous country. He ascended the heights; he was a taller, stronger man than he had been; he went 
forward with a preternatural vigour, and flourished his arms with the excitement of some vinous or gaseous 
intoxication. He heard the roar of the wild beasts echoed along the woody ravines which were cut into the solid 
mountain rock, with a reckless feeling, as if he could cope with them. As he passed the dens of the lion, leopard, 
hyena, jackal, wild boar, and wolf, there he saw them sitting at the entrance, or stopping suddenly as they 
prowled along, and eyeing him, but not daring to approach. He strode along from rock to rock, and over 
precipices, with the certainty and ease of some giant in Eastern fable. Suddenly a beast of prey came across him; 
in a moment he had torn up by the roots the stump of a wild vine plant, which was near him; had thrown 
himself upon his foe before it could act on the aggressive, had flung it upon its back, forced the weapon into its 
mouth, and was stamping on its chest. He knocked the life out of the furious animal; and crying “Take that,” 
tore its flesh, and, applying his mouth to the wound, sucked a draught of its blood. 

He has passed over the mountain, and has descended its side. Bristling shrubs, swamps, precipitous banks, 
rushing torrents, are no obstacle to his course. He has reached the brow of a hill, with a deep placid river at the 
foot of it, just as the dawn begins to break. It is a lovely prospect, which every step he takes is becoming more 
definite and more various in the daylight. Masses of oleander, of great beauty, with their red blossoms, fringed 
the river, and tracked out its course into the distance. The bank of the hill below him, and on the right and left, 
was a maze of fruit-trees, about which nature, if it were not the hand of man, had had no thought except that 
they should be all together there. The wild olive, the pomegranate, the citron, the date, the mulberry, the peach, 
the apple, and the walnut, formed a sort of spontaneous orchard. Across the water, groves of palm-trees waved 
their long and graceful branches in the morning breeze. The stately and solemn ilex, marshalled into long 
avenues, showed the way to substantial granges or luxurious villas. The green turf or grass was spread out 



beneath, and here and there flocks and herds were emerging out of the twilight, and growing distinct upon the 
eye. Elsewhere the ground rose up into sudden eminences crowned with chesnut woods, or with plantations of 
cedar and acacia, or wildernesses of the cork-tree, the turpentine, the carooba, the white poplar, and the 
Phenician juniper, while overhead ascended the clinging tendrils of the hop, and an underwood of myrtle 
clothed their stems and roots. A profusion of wild flowers carpeted the ground far and near. 

Juba stood and gazed till the sun rose opposite to him, envying, repining, hating, like Satan looking in upon 
Paradise. The wild mountains, or the locust-smitten track would have better suited the tumult of his mind. It 
would have been a relief to him to have retreated from so fair a scene, and to have retraced his steps, but he was 
not his own master, and was hurried on. Sorely against his determined strong resolve and will, crying out and 
protesting and shuddering, the youth was forced along into the fulness of beauty and blessing with which he 
was so little in tune. With rage and terror he recognised that he had no part in his own movements, but was a 
mere slave. In spite of himself he must go forward and behold a peace and sweetness which witnessed against 
him. He dashed down through the thick grass, plunged into the water, and without rest or respite began a 
second course of aimless toil and travail through the day. 

The savage dogs of the villages howled and fled from him as he passed by; beasts of burden, on their way to 
market, which he overtook or met, stood still, foamed and trembled; the bright birds, the blue jay and golden 
oriole, hid themselves under the leaves and grass; the storks, a religious and domestic bird, stopped their sharp 
clattering note from the high tree or farmhouse turret, where they had placed their nests; the very reptiles 
skulked away from his shadow, as if it were poisonous. The boors who were at their labour in the fields 
suspended it, to look at one whom the Furies were lashing and whirling on. Hour passed after hour, the sun 
attained its zenith, and then declined, but this dreadful compulsory race continued. Oh, what would he have 
given for one five minutes of oblivion, of slumber, of relief from the burning thirst which now consumed him! 
but the master within him ruled his muscles and his joints, and the intense pain of weariness had no 
concomitant prostration of strength. Suddenly he began to laugh hideously; and he went forward dancing and 
singing loud, and playing antics. He entered a hovel, made faces at the children, till one of them fell into 
convulsions, and he ran away with another; and when some country people pursued him, he flung the child in 
their faces, saying, “Take that,” and said he was Pentheus, king of Thebes, of whom he had never heard, about to 
solemnise the orgies of Bacchus, and he began to spout a chorus of Greek, a language he had never learnt or 
heard spoken. 

Now it is evening again, and he has come up to a village grove, where the rustics were holding a feast in 
honour of Pan. The hideous brutal god, with yawning mouth, horned head, and goat’s feet, was placed in a rude 
shed, and a slaughtered lamb, decked with flowers, lay at his feet. The peasants were frisking before him, boys 
and women, when they were startled by the sight of a gaunt, wild, mysterious figure, which began to dance too. 
He flung and capered about with such vigour that they ceased their sport to look on, half with awe and half as a 
diversion. Suddenly he began to groan and to shriek, as if contending with himself, and willing and not willing 
some new act; and the struggle ended in his falling on his hands and knees, and crawling like a quadruped 
towards the idol. When he got near, his attitude was still more servile; still groaning and shuddering, he laid 
himself flat on the ground, and wriggled to the idol as a worm, and lapped up with his tongue the mingled blood 
and dust which lay about the sacrifice. And then again, as if nature had successfully asserted her own dignity, he 
jumped up high in the air, and, falling on the god, broke him to pieces, and scampered away out of pursuit, 
before the lookers-on recovered from their surprise. 

Another restless, fearful night amid the open country; ... but it seemed as if the worst had passed, and, though 
still under the heavy chastisement of his pride, there was now more in Juba of human action and of effectual 
will. The day broke, and he found himself on the road to Sicca. The beautiful outline of the city was right before 
him. He passed his brother’s cottage and garden; it was a wreck. The trees torn up, the fences broken down, and 
the room pillaged of the little that could be found there. He went on to the city, crying out “Agellius;” the gate 
was open, and he entered. He went on to the Forum; he crossed to the house of Jucundus; few people as yet 
were stirring in the place. He looked up at the wall. Suddenly, by the help of projections, and other irregularities 
of the brickwork, he mounted up upon the flat roof, and dropped down along the tiles, through the impluvium 



into the middle of the house. He went softly into Agellius’s closet, where he was asleep, he roused him with the 
name of Callista, threw his tunic upon him, which was by his side, put his boots into his hands, and silently 
beckoned him to follow him. When he hesitated, he still whispered to him “Callista,” and at length seized him 
and led him on. He unbarred the street door, and with a movement of his arm, more like a blow than a farewell, 
thrust him into the street. Then he barred again the door upon him, and lay down himself upon the bed which 
Agellius had left. His good Angel, we may suppose, had gained a point in his favour, for he lay quiet, and fell into 
a heavy sleep. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
CALLISTA IN DURANCE. 


We will hope that the reader, as well as Agellius, is attracted by the word Callista, and wishes to know something 
about her fate; nay, perhaps finds fault with us as having suffered him so long to content himself with the 
chance and second-hand information which Jucundus or Juba has supplied. If we have been wanting in due 
consideration for him, we now trust to make up for it. 

When Callista, then, had so boldly left the cottage to stop the intruders, she had in one important point 
reckoned without her host. She spoke Latin fluently, herself, and could converse with the townspeople, most of 
whom could do the same; but it was otherwise with the inhabitants of the country, numbers of whom, as we 
have said, were in Sicca on the day of the outbreak. The two fellows, whom she went out to withstand, knew 
neither her nor the Latin tongue. They were of a race which called itself Canaanite, and really was so; huge, 
gigantic men, who looked like the sons of Enac, described in Holy Writ. They knew nothing of roads or fences, 
and had scrambled up the hill as they could, the shortest way, and, being free from the crowd, with far more 
expedition than had they followed the beaten track. She and they could not understand each other’s speech; but 
her appearance spoke for her, and, in consequence, they seized on her as their share of the booty, and without 
more ado, carried her off towards Sicca. As they came up by a route of their own, so they returned, and entered 
the city by a gate more to the south, not the Septimian; a happy circumstance, as otherwise she would have 
stood every chance of being destroyed in that wholesale massacre which the soldiery inflicted on the crowd as it 
returned. 

These giants, then, got possession of Callista, and she entered Sicca upon the shoulder of one of them, who 
danced in with no greater inconvenience than if he was carrying on it a basket of flowers, or a box of millinery. 
Here the party met with the city police, who were stationed at the gate. 

“Down with your live luggage, you rascals,” they said, in their harsh Punic; “what have you to do with plunder 
of this kind? and how came you by her?” 

“She’s one of those Christian rats, your worship,” answered the fellow, who, strong as he was, did not relish a 
contest with some dozen of armed men. “Long live the Emperor! We’ll teach her to eat asses’ heads another 
time, and brew fevers. I found her with a party of Christians. She’s nothing but a witch, and she knows the 
consequences.” 

“Let her go, you drunken animal!” said the constable, still keeping his distance. “I’ll never believe any woman 
is a Christian, let alone so young a one. And now I look at her, so far as I can see by this light, I think she’s 
priestess of one of the great temples up there.” 

“She can turn herself into anything,” said the other of her capturers, “young or old. I saw her one night near 
Madaura, a month ago, in the tombs in the shape of a black cat.” 

“Away with you both, in the name of the Suffetes of Sicca and all the magistracy!” cried the official. “Give up 
your prisoner to the authorities of the place, and let the law take its course.” 

But the Canaanites did not seem disposed to give her up, and neither party liking to attack the other, a 
compromise took place. “Well,” said the guardian of the night, “the law must be vindicated, and the peace 
preserved. My friends, you must submit to the magistrates. But since she happens to be on your shoulder, my 
man, let her even remain there, and we depute you, as a beast of burden, to carry her for us, thereby to save us 
the trouble. Here, child,” he continued, “you’re our prisoner; so you shall plead your own cause in the popina 
there. Long live Decius, pious and fortunate! Long live this ancient city, colony and municipium! Cheer up, my 
lass, and sing us a stave or two, as we go; for I’ll pledge a cyathus of unmixed, that, if you choose, you can 
warble notes as sweet as the manna gum.” 

Callista was silent, but she was perfectly collected, and ready to avail herself of any opportunity to better her 
condition. They went on towards the Forum, where a police-office, as we now speak, was situated, but did not 



reach it without an adventure. The Roman military force at Sicca was not more than a century of men; the 
greater number were at this moment at the great gate, waiting for the mob; a few, in parties of three and four, 
were patrolling the city. Several of these were at the entrance of the Forum when the party came up to it; and it 
happened that a superior officer, who was an assistant to what may be called the military resident of the place, a 
young man, on whom much of the duty of the day had devolved, was with the soldiers. She had known him as a 
friend of her brother’s, and recognised him in the gloom, and at once took advantage of the meeting. 

“Help,” she said, “gentlemen! help, Calphurnius! these rascals are carrying me off to some den of their own.” 

The tribune at once knew her voice. “What!” he cried, with great astonishment, “what, my pretty Greek! You 
most base, infamous, and unmannerly scoundrels, down with her this instant! What have you to do with that 
young lady? You villains, unless you would have me crack your African skulls with the hilt of my sword, down 
with her, I say!” 

There was no resisting a Roman voice, but prompt obedience is a rarity, and the ruffians began to parley. “My 
noble master,” said the constable, “she’s our prisoner. Jove preserve you, and Bacchus and Ceres bless you, my 
lord tribune! and long life to the Emperor Decius in these bad times. But she is a rioter, my lord, one of the 
ringleaders, and a Christian and a witch to boot.” 

“Cease your vile gutturals, you animal!” cried the officer, “or I will ram them down your throat with my pike 
to digest them. Put down the lady, beast. Are you thinking twice about it? Go, Lucius,” he said to a private, “kick 
him away, and bring the woman here.” 

Callista was surrendered, but the fellow, sullen at the usage he had met with, and spiteful against 
Calphurnius, as the cause of it, cried out maliciously, “Mind what you are at, noble sir, it’s not our affair; you 
can fry your own garlic. But an Emperor is an Emperor, and an Edict is an Edict, and a Christian is a Christian; 
and I don’t know what high places will say to it, but it’s your affair. Take notice,” he continued, as he got to a 
safer distance, raising his voice still higher, that the soldiers might hear, “yon girl is a Christian priestess, caught 
in a Christian assembly, sacrificing asses and eating children for the overthrow of the Emperor, and the ruin of 
his loyal city of Sicca, and I have been interrupted in the discharge of my duty—I, a constable of the place. See 
whether Calphurnius will not bring again upon us the plague, the murrain, the locusts, and all manner of larvae 
and manias before the end of the story.” 

This speech perplexed Calphurnius, as it was intended. It was impossible he could dispose of Callista as he 
wished, with such a charge formally uttered in the presence of his men. He knew how serious the question of 
Christianity was at that moment, and how determined the Imperial Government was on the eradication of its 
professors; he was a good soldier, devoted to head-quarters, and had no wish to compromise himself with his 
superiors, or to give bystanders an advantage over him, by setting a prisoner at liberty without inquiry, who had 
been taken in a Christian’s house. He muttered an oath, and said to the soldiers, “Well, my lads, to the Triumviri 
with her, since it must be so. Cheer up, my star of the morning, bright beam of Hellas, it is only as a matter of 
form, and you will be set at liberty as soon as they look on you.” And with these words he led the way to the 
Officium. 

But the presiding genius of the Officium was less accommodating than he had anticipated. It might be that he 
was jealous of the soldiery, or of their particular interference, or indignant at the butchery at the great gate, of 
which the news had just come, or out of humour with the day’s work, and especially with the Christians; at any 
rate, Calphurnius found he had better have taken a bolder step, and have carried her as a prisoner to the camp. 
However, nothing was now left for him but to depart; and Callista fell again into the hands of the city, though of 
the superior functionaries, who procured her a lodging for the night, and settled to bring her up for examination 
next morning. 

The morning came, and she was had up. What passed did not transpire; but the issue was that she was 
remanded for a further hearing, and was told she might send to her brother, and acquaint him where she was. 
He was allowed one interview with her, and he came away almost out of his senses, saying she was bewitched, 
and fancied herself a Christian. What precisely she had said to him, which gave this impression, he could hardly 
say; but it was plain there must be something wrong, or there would not be that public process and formal 



examination which was fixed for the third day afterwards. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
WHAT CAN IT ALL MEAN? 


Were the origin of Juba’s madness (or whatever the world would call it) of a character which admitted of light 
writing about it, much might be said on the surprise of the clear-headed, narrow-minded, positive, and easy¬ 
going Jucundus, when he found one nephew substituted for another, and had to give over his wonder at 
Agellius, in order to commence a series of acts of amazement and consternation at Juba. He summoned Jupiter 
and Juno, Bacchus, Ceres, Pomona, Neptune, Mercury, Minerva, and great Rome, to witness the marvellous 
occurrence; and then he had recourse to the infernal gods, Pluto and Proserpine, down to Cerberus, if he be one 
of them; but, after all, there the portent was, in spite of all the deities which Olympus, or Arcadia, or Latium ever 
bred; and at length it had a nervous effect upon the old gentleman’s system, and, for the first evening after it, he 
put all his good things from him, and went to bed supperless and songless. What had been Juba’s motive in the 
exploit which so unpleasantly affected his uncle, it is of course quite impossible to say. Whether his mention of 
Callista’s name was intended to be for the benefit of her soul, or the ruin of Agellius’s, must be left in the 
obscurity in which the above narrative presents it to us; so far alone is certain, though it does not seem to throw 
light on the question, that, on his leaving his uncle’s house in the course of the forenoon, which he did, without 
being pressed to stay, he was discovered prancing and gesticulating in the neighbourhood of Callista’s prison, so 
as to excite the attention of the appai'itor, or constable, who guarded the entrance, and who, alarmed at his 
wildness, sent for some of his fellows, and, with their assistance, repelled the intruder, who, thereupon, 
scudding out at the eastern gate, was soon lost in the passes of the mountain. 

To one thing, however, we may pledge ourselves, that Juba had no intention of shaking, even for one evening, 
the nerves of Jucundus; yet shaken they were till about the same time twenty-four hours afterwards. And when 
in that depressed state, he saw nothing but misery on all sides of him. Juba was lost; Agellius worse. Of course, 
he had joined himself to his sect, and he should never see him again; and how should he ever hold up his head? 
Well, he only hoped Agellius would not be boiled in a caldron, or roasted at a slow fire. If this were done, he 
positively must leave Sicca, and the most thriving trade which any man had in the whole of the Proconsulate. 
And then that little Callista! Ah!—what a real calamity was there! Anyhow he had lost her, and what should he 
do for a finisher of his fine work in marble, or metal? She was a treasure in herself. Altogether the heavens were 
very dark; and it was scarcely possible for any one who knew well his jovial cast of countenance, to keep from 
laughing, whatever his real sympathy, at the unusual length and blankness which were suddenly imposed upon 
it. 

While he sat thus at his shop window, which, as it were, framed him for the contemplation of passers-by, on 
the day of the escape of Agellius, and the day before Callista’s public examination, Aristo rushed in upon him in 
a state of far more passionate and more reasonable grief. He had called, indeed, the day before, but he found a 
pleasure in expending his distress upon others, and he came again to get rid of its insupportable weight by 
discharging it in a torrent of tears and exclamations. However, at first the words of both “moved slow,” as the 
poet says, and went off in a sort of dropping fire. 

“Well,” said Jucundus, in a depressed tone; “he’s not come to you, of course?” 

“Who?” 

“Agellius.” 

“Oh! Agellius! No, he’s not with me.” Then, after a pause, Aristo added, “Why should he be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I thought he might be. He’s been gone since early morning.” 

“Indeed! No, I don’t know where he is. How came he with you?” 

“I told you yesterday; but you have forgotten. I was sheltering him; but he’s gone for ever.” 

“Indeed!” 

“And his brother’s mad!—horribly mad!” and he slapped his hand against his thigh. 



“I always thought it,” answered Aristo. 

“Did you? Yes, so it is; but it’s very different from what it ever was. The furies have got hold of him with a 
vengeance! He’s frantic! Oh, if you had seen him! Two boys, both mad! It’s all the father!” 

“I thought you’d like to hear something about dear, sweet Callista,” said her brother. 

“Yes, I should indeed!” answered Jucundus. “By Esculapius! they’re all mad together!” 

“Well, it is like madness!” cried Aristo, with great vehemence. 

“The world’s going mad!” answered Jucundus, who was picking up, since he began to talk, an exercise which 
was decidedly good for him. “We are all going mad! I shall get crazed. The townspeople are crazed already. What 
an abominable, brutal piece of business was that three days ago! I put up my shutters. Did it come near you?— 
all on account of one or two beggarly Christians, and my poor boy. What harm could two or three, toads and 
vipers though they be, do here? They might have been trodden down easily. It’s another thing at Carthage. Catch 
the ringleaders, I say; make examples. The foxes escape, and our poor ganders suffer!” 

Aristo, pierced with his own misery, had no heart or head to enter into the semi-political ideas of Jucundus, 
who continued,— 

“Yes, it’s no good. The empire’s coming to pieces, mark my words! I told you so, if those beasts were let alone. 
They have been let alone. Remedies are too late. Decius will do no good. No one’s safe! Farewell, my friends! I 
am going. Like poor dear Callista, I shall be in prison, and, like her, find myself dumb!... Ah! yes, Callista; how 
did you find her?” 

“O dear, sweet, suffering girl!” cried her brother. 

“Yes, indeed!” answered Jucundus; “yes!” meditatively. “She is a dear, sweet, suffering girl! I thought he might 
perhaps have taken her off—that was my hope. He was so set upon hearing where she was, whether she could be 
got out. It struck me he had made the best of his way to her. She could do anything with him. And she loved 
him, she did!—I’m convinced of it!—nothing shall convince me otherwise! ‘Bring them together,’ I said, ‘and 
they will rush into each other’s arms.’ But they’re bewitched!—The whole world’s bewitched! Mark my words,—I 
have an idea who is at the bottom of this.” 

“Oh!” groaned out Aristo; “I care not for top or bottom!—I care not for the whole world, or for anything at all 
but Callista! If you could have seen the dear, patient sufferer!” and the poor fellow burst into a flood of tears. 

“Bear up! bear up!” said Jucundus, who by this time was considerably better; “show yourself a man, my dear 
Aristo. These things must be;—they are the lot of human nature. You remember what the tragedian says: stay! 
no!—it’s the comedian,—it’s Menander”- 

“To Orcus and Erebus with all the tragedy and comedy that ever was spouted!” exclaimed Aristo. “Can you do 
nothing for me? Can’t you give me a crumb of consolation or sympathy, encouragement or suggestion? I am a 
stranger in the country, and so is this dear sister of mine, whom I was so proud of; and who has been so good, 
and kind, and gentle, and sweet. She loved me so much, she never grudged me anything; she let me do just what 
I would with her. Come here, go there,—it was just as I would. There we were, two orphans together, ten years 
since, when I was double her age. She wished to stay in Greece; but she came to this detestable Africa all for me. 
She would be gay and bright when I would have her so. She had no will of her own; and she set her heart upon 
nothing, and was pleased anywhere. She had not an enemy in the world. I protest she is worth all the gods and 
goddesses that ever were hatched! And here, in this ill-omened Africa, the evil eye has looked at her, and she 
thinks herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or a chimsera.” 

“Well, but, Aristo,” said Jucundus, “I was going to tell you who is at the bottom of it all. Callista’s mad; 
Agellius is mad; Juba is mad; and Strabo was mad;—but it was his wife, old Gurta, that drove him mad;—and 

there, I think, is the beginning of our troubles.-Come in! come in, Cornelius!” he cried, seeing his Roman 

friend outside, and relapsing for the moment into his lugubrious tone; “Come in, Cornelius, and give us some 
comfort, if you can. Well, this is like a friend! I know if you can help me, you will.” 

Cornelius answered that he was going back to Carthage in a day or two, and came to embrace him, and had 
hoped to have a parting supper before he went. 



“That’s kind!” answered Jucundus: “but first tell me all about this dreadful affair; for you are in the secrets of 
the Capitol. Have they any clue what has become of my poor Agellius?” 

Cornelius had not heard of the young man’s troubles, and was full of consternation at the news. 

“What! Agellius really a Christian?” he said, “and at such a moment? Why, I thought you talked of some 
young lady who was to keep him in order?” 

“She’s a Christian too,” replied Jucundus; and a silence ensued. “It’s a bad world!” he continued. “She’s 
imprisoned by the Triumviri. What will be the end of it?” 

Cornelius shook his head, and looked mysterious. 

“You don’t mean it?” said Jucundus. “Not anything so dreadful, I do trust, Cornelius. Not the stake?” 

Cornelius still looked gloomy and pompous. 

“Nothing in the way of torture?” he went on; “not the rack, or the pitchfork?” 

“It’s a bad business, on your own showing,” said Cornelius: “it’s a bad business!” 

“Can you do nothing for us, Cornelius?” cried Aristo. “The great people in Carthage are your friends. O 
Cornelius! I’d do anything for you!—I’d be your slave! She’s no more a Christian than great Jove. She has 
nothing about her of the cut;—not a shred of her garment, or a turn of her hair. She’s a Greek from head to foot 
—within and without. She’s as bright as the day! Ah! we have no friends here. Dear Callista! you will be lost 
because you are a foreigner!” and the passionate youth began to tear his hair. “O Cornelius!” he continued, “if 
you can do anything for us! Oh! she shall sing and dance to you; she shall come and kneel down to you, and 
embrace your knees, and kiss your feet, as I do, Cornelius!” and he knelt down, and would have taken hold of 
Cornelius’s beard. 

Cornelius had never been addressed with so poetical a ceremonial, which nevertheless he received with 
awkwardness indeed, but with satisfaction. “I hear from you,” he said with pomposity, “that your sister is in 
prison on suspicion of Christianity. The case is a simple one. Let her swear by the genius of the Emperor, and 
she is free; let her refuse it, and the law must take its course,” and he made a slight bow. 

“Well, but she is under a delusion,” persisted Aristo, “which cannot last long. She says distinctly that she is 
not a Christian, is not that decisive? but then she won’t burn incense; she won’t swear by Rome. She tells me 
she does not believe in Jupiter, nor I; can anything be more senseless? It is the act of a mad woman. I say, ‘My 
girl, the question is, Are you to be brought to shame? are you to die by the public sword? die in torments?’ Oh, I 
shall go mad as well as she!” he screamed out. “She was so clever, so witty, so sprightly, so imaginative, so 
versatile! why, there’s nothing she couldn’t do. She could model, paint, play on the lyre, sing, act. She could 
work with the needle, she could embroider. She made this girdle for me. It’s all that Agellius, it’s Agellius. I beg 
your pardon, Jucundus; but it is;” and he threw himself on the ground, and rolled in the dust. 

“I have been telling our young friend,” said Jucundus to Cornelius, “to exert self-control, and to recollect 
Menander, ‘Ne quid nimis.’ Grieving does no good; but these young fellows, it’s no use at all speaking to them. 
Do you think you could do anything for us, Cornelius?” 

“Why,” answered Cornelius, “since I have been here, I have fallen in with a very sensible man, and a man of 
remarkably sound political opinions. He has a great reputation, he is called Polemo, and is one of the professors 
at the Mercury. He seems to me to go to the root of these subjects, and I’m surprised how well we agreed. He’s a 
Greek, as well as this young gentleman’s sister. I should recommend him to go to Polemo; if any one could 
disabuse her mind, it is he.” 

“True, true,” cried Aristo, starting up, “but, no, you can do it better; you have power with the government. The 
Proconsul will listen to you. The magistrates here are afraid of him; they don’t wish to touch the poor girl, not 
they. But there’s such a noise everywhere, and so much ill blood, and so many spies and informers, and so much 
mistrust—but why should it come upon Callista ? Why should she be a sacrifice? But you’d oblige the Duumvirs 
as much as me in getting her out of the scrape. But what good would it do, if they took her dear life? Only get us 
the respite of a month; the delusion would vanish in a month. Get two months, if you can; or as long as you can, 
you know. Perhaps they would let us steal out of the country, and no one the wiser; and no harm to any one. It 



was a bad job our coming here.” 

“We know nothing at Rome of feelings and intentions, and motives and distinctions,” said Cornelius; “and we 
know nothing of understandings, connivances, and evasions. We go by facts; Rome goes by facts. The question 
is, What is the fact? Does she burn incense, or does she not? Does she worship the ass, or does she not? 
However, we’ll see what can be done.” And so he went on, informing the pair of mourners that, as far as his 
influence extended, he would do something in behalf both of Agellius and Callista. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
AM IA CHRISTIAN? 


The sun had now descended for the last time before the solemn day which was charged with the fate of Callista, 
and what was the state of mind of one who excited such keen interest in the narrow circle within which she was 
known? And how does it differ from what it was some weeks before, when Agellius last saw her? She would 
have been unable to say herself. “So is the kingdom of God: as if a man should cast seed into the earth, and 
should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, whilst he knoweth not.” She might, 
indeed, have been able afterwards, on looking back, to say many things of herself; and she would have 
recognised that while she was continually differing from herself, in that she was changing, yet it was not a 
change which involved contrariety, but one which expanded itself in (as it were) concentric circles, and only 
fulfilled, as time went on, the promise of its beginning. Every day, as it came, was, so to say, the child of the 
preceding, the parent of that which followed; and the end to which she tended could not get beyond the aim with 
which she set out. Yet, had she been asked, at the time of which we speak, where was her principle and her 
consistency, what was her logic, or whether she acted on reason, or on impulse, or on feeling, or in fancy, or in 
passion, she would have been reduced to silence. What did she know about herself, but that, to her surprise, the 
more she thought over what she heard of Christianity, the more she was drawn to it, and the more it approved 
itself to her whole soul, and the more it seemed to respond to all her needs and aspirations, and the more 
intimate was her presentiment that it was true? The longer it remained on her mind as an object, the more it 
seemed (unlike the mythology or the philosophy of her country, or the political religion of Rome) to have an 
external reality and substance, which deprived objections to it of their power, and showed them to be at best but 
difficulties and perplexities. 

But then again, if she had been asked, what was Christianity, she would have been puzzled to give an answer. 
She would have been able to mention some particular truths which it taught, but neither to give them their 
definite and distinct shape, nor to describe the mode in which they were realised. She would have said, “I believe 
what has been told me, as from heaven, by Chione, Agellius, and Csecilius:” and it was clear she could say 
nothing else. What the three told her in common and in concord was at once the measure of her creed and the 
ground of her acceptance of it. It was that wonderful unity of sentiment and belief in persons so dissimilar from 
each other, so distinct in their circumstances, so independent in their testimony, which recommended to her the 
doctrine which they were so unanimous in teaching. She had long given up any belief in the religion of her 
country. As to philosophy, it dwelt only in conjecture and opinion; whereas the very essence of religion was, as 
she felt, a recognition of the worshippers on the part of the Object of it. Religion could not be without hope. To 
worship a being who did not speak to us, recognise us, love us, was not religion. It might be a duty, it might be a 
merit; but her instinctive notion of religion was the soul’s response to a God who had taken notice of the soul. It 
was loving intercourse, or it was a name. Now the three witnesses who had addressed her about Christianity had 
each of them made it to consist in the intimate Divine Presence in the heart. It was the friendship or mutual 
love of person with person. Here was the very teaching which already was so urgently demanded both by her 
reason and her heart, which she found nowhere else; which she found existing one and the same in a female 
slave, in a country youth, in a learned priest. 

This was the broad impression which they made upon her mind. When she turned to consider more in detail 
what it was they taught, or what was implied in that idea of religion which so much approved itself to her, she 
understood them to say that the Creator of heaven and earth, Almighty, All-good, clothed in all the attributes 
which philosophy gives Him, the Infinite, had loved the soul of man so much, and her soul in particular, that He 
had come upon earth in the form of a man, and in that form had gone through sufferings, in order to unite all 
souls to Him; that He desired to love, and to be loved; that He had said so; that He had called on man to love 
Him, and did actually bring to pass this loving intercourse of Him and man in those souls who surrendered 
themselves to Him. She did not go much further than this; but as much as this was before her mind morning, 
noon, and night. It pleaded in her; it importuned her; it would not be rebuffed. It did not mind her moods, or 



disgusts, or doubts, or denials, or dismissals, but came again and again. It rose before her, in spite of the 
contempt, reproach, and persecution which the profession of it involved. It smiled upon her; it made promises 
to her; it opened eternal views to her; and it grew upon her convictions in clearness of perception, in congruity, 
and in persuasiveness. 

Moreover, the more she thought of Chione, of Agellius, and of Csecilius the more surely did she discern that 
this teaching wrought in them a something which she had not. They had about them a simplicity, a truthfulness, 
a decision, an elevation, a calmness, and a sanctity to which she was a stranger, which spoke to her heart and 
absolutely overcame her. The image of Csecilius, in particular, came out prominently and eloquently in her 
memory,—not in his words so much as in his manner. In spite of what she had injuriously said to him, she 
really felt drawn to worship him, as if he were the shrine and the home of that Presence to which he bore such 
solemn witness. 

O the change, when, as if in punishment for her wild words against him, she found herself actually in the 
hands of lawless men, who were as far below her in sentiment as he was above her! O the change, when she was 
dizzied by their brutal vociferations and rapid motion, and that breath and atmosphere of evil which steamed up 
from the rankness of their impiety! O the thankfulness which rose up in her heart, though but vaguely directed 
to an object, when she found the repose and quiet, though it was that of a prison! for young as she was, she had 
become tired of all things that were seen, and had no strong desire, except for meditation on the great truths 
which she did not know. 

One day passes and then another; and now the morning and the hour is come when she must appear before 
the magistrates of Sicca. With dread, with agitation, she looks forward to the moment. She has not yet a peace 
within her. Her peace is the stillness of the room in which she is imprisoned. She knows it will pass away when 
she leaves it; she knows that again she must be in the hands of cruel, godless men, with whom she has no 
sympathy; but she has no stay whereon to lean in the terrible trial. Her brother comes to her: he affects to forget 
her perverseness or delusion. He comes to her with a smile, and throws his arms around her; and Callista repels, 
from some indescribable feeling, his ardent caress, as if she were no longer his. He has come to accompany her 
to court, by an indulgence which he had obtained; to support her there,—to carry her through, and to take her 
back in triumph home. My sister,—why that strange, piteous look upon thy countenance?—why that paleness of 
thy cheek?—why that whisper of thy lips?—why those wistful, gentle pleadings of thine eyes? Sweet eyes, and 
brow, and cheek, in which I have ever prided myself! Why so backward?—why so distant and unfriendly? Am I 
not come to rescue thee from a place where thou never shouldst have been?—where thou ne’er shalt be again? 
Callista, what is this mystery?—speak! 

Such as this was the mute expostulation conveyed in Aristo’s look, and in the fond grasp of his hand; while 
treading down forcibly within him his memory and his fears of her great change, he determined she should be to 
him still all that she had ever been. But how altered was that look, and how relaxed that grasp, when at length 
her misery found words, and she said to him in agitation, “My time is short: I want some Christian, a Christian 
priest!” 

It was as though she had never shown any tendency before to the proscribed religion. The words came to him 
with the intensity of something new and unimagined hitherto. He clasped his hands in emotion, turned white, 
and could but say, “Callista!” If she had made confession of the most heinous of crimes,—if she had spoken of 
murder, or some black treachery against himself,—of some enormity too great for words, it might have been; but 
his sister!—his pride and delight, after all and certainly a Christian! Better far had she said she was leaving him 
for ever, to abandon herself to the degrading service of the temples; better had she said she had taken hemlock, 
or had an asp in her bosom, than that she should choose to go out of the world with the tortures, the ignominy, 
the malediction of the religion of slaves. 

Time waits for no man, nor does the court of justice, nor the subsellia of the magistrate. The examination is to 
be held in the Basilica at the Forum, and it requires from us a few words of explanation beforehand. The local 
magistrates then could only try the lesser offences, and decide civil suits; cases of suspected Christianity were 
reserved for the Roman authorities. Still, preliminary examinations were not unfrequently conducted by the city 
Duumvirs, or even in what may be called the police courts. And this may have especially been the case in the 



Proconsulates. Propraetors and Presidents were in the appointment of the Emperor, and joined in their persons 
the supreme civil and military authority. Such provinces, perhaps, were better administered; but there would be 
more of arbitrariness in their rule, and it would not be so acceptable to the ruled. The Proconsuls, on the other 
hand, were representatives of the Senate, and had not the military force directly in their hands. The natural 
tendency of this arrangement was to create, on the one hand, a rivalry between the civil and military 
establishments; and, on the other, to create a friendly feeling between the Proconsul and the local magistracy. 
Thus, not long before the date of this history, we read of Gordian, the Proconsul, enjoying a remarkable 
popularity in his African province; and when the people rose against the exactions of the imperial Procurator, as 
referred to in a former page, they chose and supported Gordian against him. But however this might be in 
general, so it was at this time at Sicca, that the Proconsular Officium and the city magistrates were on a good 
understanding with each other, whereas there was some collision between the latter and the military. Not much 
depends in the conduct of our story upon this circumstance; but it must be taken to account for the examination 
of Callista in the Forum, and for some other details which may follow before we come to the end of it. 

The populace was collected about the gates and within the ample space of the Basilica, but they gave 
expression to no strong feeling on the subject of a Christian delinquent. The famine, the sickness, and, above all, 
the lesson which they had received so lately from the soldiers, had both diminished their numbers and cowed 
their spirit. They were sullen, too, and resentful; and, with the changeableness proverbial in a multitude, had 
rather have witnessed the beheading of a magistrate, or the burning of a tribune, than the torture and death of a 
dozen of wretched Christians. Besides, they had had a glut of Christian blood; a reaction of feeling had taken 
place, and, in spite of the suspicion of witchcraft, the youth and the beauty of Callista recommended her to their 
compassion. 

The magistrates were seated on the subsellia, one of the Duumvirs presiding, in his white robe bordered with 
purple; his lictors, with staves, not fasces, standing behind him. In the vestibule of the court, to confront the 
prisoner on her first entrance, were the usual instruments of torture. The charge was one which can only be 
compared, in the estimation of both state and people in that day, to that of witchcraft, poisoning, parricide, or 
other monstrous iniquity in Christian times. There were the heavy boiee, a yoke for the neck, of iron, or of wood; 
the fetters; the nervi, or stocks, in which hands and feet were inserted, at distances from each other which 
strained or dislocated the joints. There, too, were the virgee, or rods with thorns in them; the flagra, lori, and 
plumbati, whips and thongs, cutting with iron or bruising with lead; the heavy clubs; the hook for digging into 
the flesh; the ungula, said to have been a pair of scissors; the scorpio, and pecten, iron combs or rakes for 
tearing. And there was the wheel, fringed with spikes, on which the culprit was stretched; and there was the fire 
ready lighted, with the water hissing and groaning in the large caldrons which were placed upon it. Callista had 
lost for ever that noble intellectual composure of which we have several times spoken; she shuddered at what 
she saw, and almost fainted, and, while waiting for her summons, leaned heavily against the merciless 
cornicularius at her side. 

At length the judge began—“Let the servant from the Officium stand forth.” The officialis answered that he had 
brought a prisoner charged with Christianity; she had been brought to him by the military on the night of the 
riot. 

The scriba then read out the deposition of one of the stationarii, to the effect that he and his fellow-soldiers 
had received her from the hands of the civic force on the night in question, and had brought her to the office of 
the Triumvirs. 

“Bring forward the prisoner,” said the judge; she was brought forward. 

“Here she is,” answered the officialis, according to the prescribed form. 

“What is your name?” said the judge. 

She answered, “Callista.” 

The judge then asked if she was a freewoman or a slave. 

She answered, “Free; the daughter of Orsilochus, lapidary, of Proconnesus.” 



Some conversation then went on among the magistrates as to her advocate or defensor. Aristo presented 
himself, but the question arose whether he was togatus. He was known, however, to several magistrates, and 
was admitted to stand by his sister. 

Then the scriba read the charge—viz., that Callista was a Christian, and refused to sacrifice to the gods. 

It was a plain question of fact, which required neither witnesses nor speeches. At a sign from the Duumvir in 
came two priests, bringing in between them the small altar of Jupiter; the charcoal was ready lighted, the 
incense at the side, and the judge called to the prisoner to sprinkle it upon the flame for the good fortune of 
Deems and his son. All eyes were turned upon her. 

“I am not a Christian,” she said; “I told you so before. I have never been to a Christian place of worship, nor 
taken any Christian oath, nor joined in any Christian sacrifice. And I should lie did I say that I was in any sense 
a Christian.” 

There was a silence; then the judge said, “Prove your words; there is the altar, the flame, and the incense; 
sacrifice to the genius of the Emperor.” 

She said, “What can I do? I am not a Christian.” The judges looked at each other, as much as to say, “It is the 
old story; it is that inexplicable, hateful obstinacy, which will neither yield to reason, common sense, 
expediency, or fear.” 

The Duumvir only repeated the single word, “Sacrifice.” 

She stopped awhile; then she came forward with a hurried step. “O my fate!” she cried, “why was I born? why 
am I in this strait? I have no god. What can I do? I am abandoned; why should I not do it?” She stopped; then 
she went right on to the altar; she took the incense: suddenly she looked up to heaven and started, and threw it 
away. “I cannot! I dare not!” she cried out. There was a great sensation in court. “Evidently insane,” said some of 
the more merciful of the Decurions; “poor thing, poor thing!” Her brother ran up to her; talked to her, conjured 
her, fell down on his knees to her; took her hand violently, and would have forced her to offer. In vain; all he 
could get from her was, “I am not a Christian; indeed, I am not a Christian. I have nothing to do with them. O 
the misery!” 

“She is mad!” cried Aristo; “my lord judges, listen to me. She was seized by brutal ruffians during the riot, and 
the fright and shock have overcome her. Give her time, oh! give her time, and she will get right. She’s a good 
religious girl; she has done more work for the temples than any girl in Sicca; half the statues in the city are her 
finishing. Many of you, my lords, have her handiwork. She works with me. Do not add to my anguish in seeing 
her deranged, by punishing her as a criminal, a Christian: do not take her from me. Sentence her, and you end 
the whole matter; give her a chance, and she will certainly be restored to the gods and to me. Will you put her to 
death because she is mad?” 

What was to be done? The court was obsequious to the Proconsul, afraid of Rome; jealous that the mob 
should have been more forward than the magistracy. Had the city moved sooner, as soon as the edict came, 
there would have been no rising, no riot. Already they had been called on for a report about that riot and an 
explanation; if ever they had need to look sharp what they were doing, it was now. On the other hand, Callista 
and her brother had friends among the judges, as we have said, and their plea was at once obvious and 
reasonable. “If she persists, she persists, and nothing can be said; we don’t wish to be disloyal, or careless of the 
emperor’s commands. If she is obstinate, she must die; but she dies quite as usefully to us, with quite as much 
effect, a month hence as now. Not that we ask you to define a time on your own authority; simply do this, write 
to Carthage for advice. The government can answer within an hour, if it chooses. Merely say, ‘Here is a young 
woman, who has ever been religious and well conducted, of great accomplishments, and known especially for 
her taste and skill in religious art, who since the day of the riot has suddenly refused to take the test. She can 
give no reason for her refusal, and protests she is not a Christian. Her friends say that the fright has turned her 
brain, but that if kindly treated and kept quiet, she will come round, and do all that is required of her. What are 
we to do?”’ 

At last Callista’s friends prevailed. It was decided that the judges should pass over this examination 
altogether, as if it had been rendered informal by Callista’s conduct. Had they recognised it as a proper legal 



process, they must have sentenced and executed her. Such a decision was of this further advantage to her, that 
nothing was altered as to her place of confinement. Instead of being handed over to the state prison, she 
remained in her former lodging, though in custody, and was allowed to see her friends. There had been very 
little chance of her recovery, supposing she was mad, or of ever coming out, if she had once gone into the 
formidable Career. Meanwhile the magistrates sent to Carthage for instructions. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A SICK CALL. 


Aristo was not a fellow to have very long distresses; he never would have died of love or of envy, for honour or 
for loss of property; but his present calamity was one of the greatest he could ever have, and weighed upon him 
as long as ever any one could. His love for his sister was real, but it would not do to look too closely into the 
grounds of it; if we are obliged to do so, we must confess to a suspicion that it lay rather in certain outward, nay, 
accidental attributes of Callista, than in Callista herself. Did she lose her good looks, or her amiable unresisting 
submission to his wishes, whatever they were, she would also lose her hold upon his affections. This is not to 
make any severe charge against him, considering how it is with the common run of brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives; at the same time, most people certainly are haunted by the memory of the past, and love 
for “Auld lang syne,” and this Aristo might indeed have had, and perhaps had not. He loved chiefly for the 
present, and by the hour. 

However, at the present time he was in a state of acute suffering, and, under its paroxysm, he bethought him 
again of Cornelius’s advice, which he had rejected, to betake himself to Polemo. He had a distant acquaintance 
with him, sufficient for his purpose, and he called on him at the Mercury after the latter’s lecture. Polemo was 
no fool, though steeped in affectation and self-conceit, and Aristo fancied that his sister might be more moved 
by a philosophical compatriot than any one else. Polemo’s astonishment, however, when the matter was 
proposed to him surpassed words, and it showed how utterly Aristo was absorbed in his own misery, that the 
possibility of such a reception should not have occurred to him. What, he, the friend of Plotinus, of Rogatian, 
and the other noble men and women who were his fellow-disciples at Rome; he, a member of the intellectual 
aristocracy of the metropolis of the world; what, he to visit a felon in prison! and when he found the felon was a 
Christian, he fully thought that Aristo had come to insult him, and was on the point of bidding him leave him to 
himself. Aristo, however, persisted; and his evident anguish, and some particulars which came out, softened 
him. Callista was a Greek; a literate, or blue stocking. She had never indeed worn the philosophic pallium (as 
some Christian martyrs afterwards, if not before, have done—St. Catherine and St. Euphemia), but there was no 
reason why she should not do so. Polemo recollected having heard of her at the Capitol, and in the triclinium of 
one of the Decurions, as a lady of singular genius and attainments; and he lately had made an attempt to form a 
female class of hearers, and it would be a feather in his cap to make a convert of her. So, not many days after, 
one evening, accompanied by Aristo, he set out in his litter to the lodging where she was in custody; not, 
however, without much misgiving when it came to the point, some shame, and a consequent visible 
awkwardness and stiffness in his manner. All the perfumes he had about him could not hinder the disgust of 
such a visit rising up into his nostrils. 

Callista’s room was very well for a prison; it was on the ground-floor of a house of many stories, close to the 
Officium of the Triumvirate. Though not any longer under their strict jurisdiction, she was allowed to remain 
where she had first been lodged. She was in one of the rooms belonging to an apparitor of that Officium, and, as 
he had a wife, or at least a partner, to take care of her, she might consider herself very well off. However, the 
reader must recollect that we are in Africa, in the month of July, and our young Greek was little used to heats, 
which made the whole city nothing less than one vast oven through the greater part of the twenty-four hours. In 
lofty spacious apartments the resource adopted is to exclude the external air, and to live as Greenlanders, with 
closed windows and doors; this was both impossible, and would have been unsuccessful, if attempted in the 
small apartment of Callista. But fever of mind is even worse than the heat of the sky; and it is undeniable that 
her health, and her strength, and her appearance are affected by both the physical and the moral enemy. The 
beauty, which was her brother’s delight, is waning away; and the shadows, if not the rudiments of a diviner 
loveliness, which is of expression, not of feature, which inspires not human passion, but diffuses chaste 
thoughts and aspirations, are taking its place. Aristo sees the change with no kind of satisfaction. The room has 
a bench, two or three stools, and a bed of rushes in one corner. A staple is firmly fixed in the wall; and an iron 
chain, light, however, and long, if the two ideas can be reconciled, reaches to her slender arm, and is joined to it 



by an iron ring. 

On Polemo’s entering the room, his first exclamation was to complain of its closeness; but he had to do a 
work, so he began it without delay. Callista, on her part, started; she had no wish for his presence. She was 
reclining on her couch, and she sat up. She was not equal to a controversy, nor did she mean to have one, 
whatever might be the case with him. 

“Callista, my life and joy, dear Callista,” said her brother, “I have brought the greatest man in Sicca to see 
you.” 

Callista cast upon him an earnest look, which soon subsided into indifference. He had a rose of Cyrene in his 
hand, whose perfume he diffused about the small room. 

“It is Polemo,” continued Aristo, “the friend of the great Plotinus, who knows all philosophies and all 
philosophers. He has come out of kindness to you.” 

Callista acknowledged his presence; it was certainly, she said, a great kindness for any one to visit her, and 
there. 

Polemo replied by a compliment; he said it was Socrates visiting Aspasia. There had always been women 
above the standard of their sex, and they had ever held an intellectual converse with men of mind. He saw one 
such before him. 

Callista felt it would be plunging her soul still deeper into shadows, when she sought realities, if she must 
take part in such an argument. She remained silent. 

“Your sister has not the fit upon her?” asked Polemo of Aristo aside, neither liking her reception of him, nor 
knowing what to say. “Not at all, dear thing,” answered Aristo; “she is all attention for you to begin.” 

“Natives of Greece,” at length said he, “natives of Greece should know each other; they deserve to know each 
other; there is a secret sympathy between them. Like that mysterious influence which unites magnet to magnet; 
or like the echo which is a repercussion of the original voice. So, in like manner, Greeks are what none but they 
can be,” and he smelt at his rose and bowed. 

She smiled faintly when he mentioned Greece. “Yes,” she said, “I am fonder of Greece than of Africa.” 

“Each has its advantages,” said Polemo; “there is a pleasure in imparting knowledge, in lighting flame from 
flame. It would be selfish did we not leave Greece to communicate what they have not here. But you,” he added, 
“lady, neither can learn in Greece nor teach in Africa, while you are in this vestibule of Orcus. I understand, 
however, it is your own choice; can that be possible?” 

“Well, I wish to get out, if I could, most learned Polemo,” said Callista sadly. 

“May Polemo of Rhodes speak frankly to Callista of Proconnesus?” asked Polemo. “I would not speak to every 
one. If so, let me ask, what keeps you here?” 

“The magistrates of Sicca and this iron chain,” answered Callista. “I would I could be elsewhere; I would I 
were not what I am.” 

“What could you wish to be more than you are?” answered Polemo; “more gifted, accomplished, beautiful 
than any daughter of Africa.” 

“Go to the point, Polemo,” said Aristo, nervously, though respectfully; “she wants home-thrusts.” 

“I see my brother wants you to ask how far it depends on me that I am here,” said Callista, wishing to hasten 
his movements; “it is because I will not burn incense upon the altar of Jupiter.” 

“A most insufficient reason, lady,” said Polemo. 

Callista was silent. 

“What does that action mean?” said Polemo; “it proposes to mean nothing else than that you are loyal to the 
Roman power. You are not of those Greeks, I presume, who dream of a national insurrection at this time? then 
you are loyal to Rome. Did I believe a Leonidas could now arise, an Harmodius, a Miltiades, a Themistocles, a 
Pericles, an Epaminondas, I should be as ready to take the sword as another; but it is hopeless. Greece, then, 
makes no claim on you just now. Nor will I believe, though you were to tell me so yourself, that you are leagued 



with any obscure, fanatic sect who desire Rome’s downfall. Consider what Rome is;” and now he had got into 
the magnificent commonplace, out of his last panegyrical oration with which he had primed himself before he 
set out. “I am a Greek,” he said, “I love Greece, but I love truth better; and I look at facts. I grasp them, and I 
confess to them. The wide earth, through untold centuries, has at length grown into the imperial dominion of 
One. It has converged and coalesced in all its various parts into one Rome. This, which we see, is the last, the 
perfect state of human society. The course of things, the force of natural powers, as is well understood by all 
great lawyers and philosophers, cannot go further. Unity has come at length, and unity is eternity. It will be for 
ever, because it is a whole. The principle of dissolution is eliminated. We have reached the apotelesma of the 
world. Greece, Egypt, Assyria, Libya, Etruria, Lydia, have all had their share in the result. Each of them, in its 
own day, has striven in vain to stop the course of fate, and has been hurried onwards at its wheels as its victim 
or its instrument. And shall Judaea do what profound Egypt and subtle Greece have tried in vain? If even the 
freedom of thought, the liberal scepticism, nay, the revolutionary theories of Hellas have proved unequal to the 
task of splitting up the Roman power, if the pomp and luxury of the East have failed, shall the mysticism of 
Syria succeed?” 

“Well, dear Callista, are you listening?” cried Aristo, not over-confident of the fact, though Polemo looked 
round at him with astonishment. 

“Ten centuries,” he continued, “ten centuries have just been completed since Rome began her victorious 
career. For ten centuries she has been fulfilling her high mission in the dispositions of Destiny, and perfecting 
her maxims of policy and rules of government. For ten centuries she has pursued one track with an ever¬ 
growing intensity of zeal, and an ever-widening extent of territory. What can she not do? just one thing; and that 
one thing which she has not presumed to do, you are attempting. She has maintained her own religion, as was 
fitting; but she has never thrown contempt on the religion of others. This you are doing. Observe, Callista, Rome 
herself, in spite of her great power, has yielded to that necessity which is greater. She does not meddle with the 
religions of the peoples. She has opened no war against their diversities of rite. The conquering power found, 
especially in the East, innumerable traditions, customs, prejudices, principles, superstitions, matted together in 
one hopeless mass; she left them as they were; she recognised them; it would have been the worse for her if she 
had done otherwise. All she said to the peoples, all she dared say to them, was, ‘You bear with me, and I will bear 
with you.’ Yet this you will not do; you Christians, who have no pretence to any territory, who are not even the 
smallest of the peoples, who are not even a people at all, you have the fanaticism to denounce all other rites but 
your own, nay, the religion of great Rome. Who are you? upstarts and vagabonds of yesterday. Older religions 
than yours, more intellectual, more beautiful religions, which have had a position, and a history, and a political 
influence, have come to nought; and shall you prevail, you, a congeries, a hotch-potch of the leavings, and 
scraps, and broken meat of the great peoples of the East and West? Blush, blush, Grecian Callista, you with a 
glorious nationality of your own to go shares with some hundred peasants, slaves, thieves, beggars, hucksters, 
tinkers, cobblers, and fishermen! A lady of high character, of brilliant accomplishments, to be the associate of 
the outcasts of society!” 

Polemo’s speech, though cumbrous, did execution, at least the termination of it, upon minds constituted like 
the Grecian. Aristo jumped up, swore an oath, and looked round triumphantly at Callista, who felt its force also. 
After all, what did she know of Christians?—at best she was leaving the known for the unknown: she was sure to 
be embracing certain evil for contingent good. She said to herself, “No, I never can be a Christian.” Then she said 
aloud, “My Lord Polemo, I am not a Christian;—I never said I was.” 

“That is her absurdity!” cried Aristo. “She is neither one thing nor the other. She won’t say she’s a Christian, 
and she won’t sacrifice!” 

“It is my misfortune,” she said, “I know. I am losing both what I see, and what I don’t see. It is most 
inconsistent: yet what can I do?” 

Polemo had said what he considered enough. He was one of those who sold his words. He had already been 
over-generous, and was disposed to give away no more. 

After a time, Callista said, “Polemo, do you believe in one God?” 



“Certainly,” he answered; “I believe in one eternal, self-existing something.” 

“Well,” she said, “I feel that God within my heart. I feel myself in His presence. He says to me, ‘Do this: don’t 
do that,’ You may tell me that this dictate is a mere law of my nature, as is to joy or to grieve. I cannot 
understand this. No, it is the echo of a person speaking to me. Nothing shall persuade me that it does not 
ultimately proceed from a person external to me. It carries with it its proof of its divine origin. My nature feels 
towards it as towards a person. When I obey it, I feel a satisfaction; when I disobey, a soreness—just like that 
which I feel in pleasing or offending some revered friend. So you see, Polemo, I believe in what is more than a 
mere ‘something.’ I believe in what is more real to me than sun, moon, stars, and the fair earth, and the voice of 
friends. You will say, Who is He? Has He ever told you anything about Himself? Alas! no!—the more’s the pity! 
But I will not give up what I have, because I have not more. An echo implies a voice; a voice a speaker. That 
speaker I love and I fear.” 

Here she was exhausted, and overcome too, poor Callista! with her own emotions. 

“O that I could find Him!” she exclaimed, passionately. “On the right hand and on the left I grope, but touch 
Him not. Why dost Thou fight against me?—why dost Thou scare and perplex me, O First and Only Fair? I have 
Thee not, and I need Thee.” She added, “I am no Christian, you see, or I should have found Him; or at least I 
should say I had found Him.” 

“It is hopeless,” said Polemo to Aristo, in much disgust, and with some hauteur of manner: “she is too far 
gone. You should not have brought me to this place.” 

Aristo groaned. 

“Shall I,” she continued, “worship any but Him? Shall I say that He whom I see not, whom I seek, is our 
Jupiter, or Caesar, or the goddess Rome? They are none of them images of this inward guide of mine. I sacrifice 
to Him alone.” 

The two men looked at each other in amazement: one of them in anger. 

“It’s like the demon of Socrates,” said Aristo, timidly. 

“I will acknowledge Caesar in every fitting way,” she repeated; “but I will not make him my God.” 

Presently she added, “Polemo, will not that invisible Monitor have something to say to all of us,—to you,—at 
some future day?” 

“Spare me! spare me, Callista!” cried Polemo, starting up with a violence unsuited to his station and 
profession. “Spare my ears, unhappy woman!—such words have never hitherto entered them. I did not come to 
be insulted. Poor, blind, hapless, perverse spirit—I separate myself from you for ever! Desert, if you will, the 
majestic, bright, beneficent traditions of your forefathers, and live in this frightful superstition! Farewell!” 

He did not seem better pleased with Aristo than with Callista, though Aristo helped him into his litter, walked 
by his side, and did what he could to propitiate him. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONVERSION. 


If there is a state of mind utterly forlorn, it is that in which we left the poor prisoner after Polemo had departed. 
She was neither a Christian, nor was she not. She was in the midway region of inquiry, which as surely takes 
time to pass over, except there be some almost miraculous interference, as it takes time to walk from place to 
place. You see a person coming towards you, and you say, impatiently, “Why don’t you come faster?—why are 
you not here already?” Why?—because it takes time. To see that heathenism is false,—to see that Christianity is 
true,—are two acts, and involve two processes. They may indeed be united, and the truth may supplant the error; 
but they may not. Callista obeyed, as far as truth was brought home to her. She saw the vanity of idols before 
she had faith in Him who came to destroy them. She could safely say, “I discard Jupiter:” she could not say, “I 
am a Christian.” Besides, what did she know of Christians? How did she know that they would admit her, if she 
wished it? They were a secret society, with an election, an initiation, and oaths;—not a mere philosophical 
school, or a profession of opinion, open to any individual. If they were the good people that she fancied them to 
be,—and if they were not, she would not think of them at all,—they were not likely to accept of her. 

Still, though we may account for her conduct, its issue was not, on that account, the less painful. She had 
neither the promise of this world, nor of the next, and was losing earth without gaining heaven. Our Lord is 
reported to have said, “Be ye good money-changers.” Poor Callista did not know how to turn herself to account. 
It had been so all through her short life. She had ardent affections, and keen sensibilities, and high aspirations; 
but she was not fortunate in the application of them. She had put herself into her brother’s hands, and had let 
him direct her course. It could not be expected that he would be very different from the world. We are cautioned 
against “rejoicing in our youth.” Aristo rejoiced in his without restraint; and he made his sister rejoice in hers, if 
enjoyment it was. He himself found in the pleasures he pointed out a banquet of fruits:—she dust and ashes. 
And so she went on; not changing her life, from habit, from the captivity of nature, but weary, disappointed, 
fastidious, hungry, yet not knowing what she would have; yearning after something, she did not well know what. 
And as heretofore she had cast her lot with the world, yet had received no price for her adhesion, so now she had 
bid it farewell; yet had nothing to take in its place. 

As to her brother, after the visit of Polemo, he got more and more annoyed—angry rather than distressed, and 
angry with her. One more opportunity occurred of her release, and it was the last effort he made to move her. 
Cornelius, in spite of his pomposity, had acted the part of a real friend. He wrote from Carthage, that he had 
happily succeeded in his application to government, and, difficult and unusual as was the grace, had obtained 
her release. He sent the formal documents for carrying it through the court, and gained the eager benediction of 
the excitable Aristo. He rushed with the parchments to the magistrates, who recognised them as sufficient, and 
got an order for admission to her room. 

“Joy, my dearest,” he cried; “you are free! We will leave this loathsome country by the first vessel. I have seen 
the magistrates already.” 

The colour came into her wan face, she clasped her hands together, and looked earnestly at Aristo. He 
proceeded to explain the process of liberation. She would not be called on to sacrifice, but must sign a writing to 
the effect that she had done so, and there would be an end of the whole matter. On the first statement she saw 
no difficulty in the proposal, and started up in animation. Presently her countenance fell; how could she say that 
she had done what it was treason to her inward Guide to do? What was the difference between acknowledging a 
blasphemy by a signature or by incense? She smiled sorrowfully at him, shook her head, and lay down again 
upon her rushes. She had anticipated the Church’s judgment on the case of the Libellatici. 

Aristo could not at first believe he heard aright, that she refused to be saved by what seemed to him a matter 
of legal form; and his anger grew so high as to eclipse and to shake his affection. “Lost girl,” he cried, “I abandon 
you to the Furies!” and he shook his clenched hand at her. He turned away, and said he would never see her 
again, and he kept his word. He never came again. He took refuge, with less restraint than was usual to him, in 



such pleasures as the city could supply, and strove to drive his sister from his mind by dissipation. He mixed in 
the games of the Campus Martius under the shadow of the mountain; took part with the revellers in the Forum, 
and ended the evening at the Thermae. Sometimes the image of dear Callista, as once she looked, would rush 
into his mind with a force which would not be denied, and he would weep for a whole night. 

At length he determined to destroy himself, after the example of so many great men. He gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, expending his means upon it, and invited his friends to partake of it. It passed off with great 
gaiety; nothing was wanting to make it equal to an occasion so special and singular. He disclosed to his guests 
his purpose, and they applauded; the last libations were made—the revellers departed—the lights were 
extinguished. Aristo disappeared that night: Sicca never saw him again. After some time it was found that he 
was at Carthage, and he had been provident enough to take with him some of his best working tools, and some 
specimens of his own and poor Callista’s skill. 

Strange to say, Jucundus proved a truer friend to the poor girl than her brother. In spite of his selfishness and 
hatred of Christians, he was considerably affected as her case got more and more serious, and it became evident 
that only one answer could be returned to the magistrates from Carthage. He was quite easy about Agellius, who 
had, as he considered, successfully made off with himself, and he was reconciled to the thought of never seeing 
him again. Had it not been for this, one might have fancied that some lurking anxiety about the fate of his 
nephew might have kept alive the fidget which Callista’s dismal situation gave him, for the philosopher tells us, 
that pity always has something in it of self; but, under the circumstances, it would be rash judgment to have any 
such suspicion of his motives. He was not a cruel man: even the “hoary-headed Fabian,” or Cyprian, or others 
whom he so roundly abused, would have found, when it came to the point, that his bluster was his worst 
weapon against them; at any rate he had enough of the “milk of human kindness” to feel considerable distress 
about that idiotic Callista. 

Yet what could he do? He might as well stop the passage of the sun, as the movements of mighty Rome, and a 
rescript would be coming to a certainty in due time from Carthage, and would just say one thing, which would 
forthwith be passing into the region of fact. He had no one to consult, and to tell the truth, Callista’s fate was 
more than acquiesced in by the public of Sicca. Her death seemed a solution of various perplexities and troubles 
into which the edict had brought them; it would be purchasing the praise of loyalty cheaply. Moreover, there 
were sets of men actually hostile to her and her brother; the companies of statuaries, lapidaries, and goldsmiths, 
were jealous of foreign artists like them, who showed contempt for Africa, and who were acquainted, or rather 
intimate, with many of the higher classes, and even high personages in the place. Well, but could not some of 
those great people help her now? His mind glanced towards Calphurnius, whom he had heard of as in some way 
or other protecting her on the evening of the riot, and to him he determined to betake himself. 

Calphurnius and the soldiery were still in high dudgeon with the populace of Sicca, displeased with the 
magistrates, and full of sympathy for Callista. Jucundus opened his mind fully to the tribune, and persuaded 
him to take him to Septimius, his military superior, and in the presence of the latter many good words were 
uttered both by Calphurnius and Jucundus. Jucundus gave it as his opinion that it was a very great mistake to 
strike at any but the leaders of the Christian sect; he quoted the story of King Tarquin and the poppies, and 
assured the great man that it was what he had always said and always prophesied, and that, depend upon it, it 
was a great mistake not to catch Cyprianus. 

“The strong arm of the law,” he said, “should not, on the other hand, be put forth against such butterflies as 
this Callista, a girl who, he knew from her brother, had not yet seen eighteen summers. What harm could such a 
poor helpless thing possibly do? She could not even defend herself, much less attack anybody else. No,” he 
continued, “your proper policy with these absurd people is a smiling face and an open hand. Recollect the fable 
of the sun and the wind; which made the traveller lay aside his cloak? Do you fall in with some sour-visaged, 
stiff-backed worshipper of the Furies? fill his cup for him, crown his head with flowers, bring in the flute- 
women. Observe him—he relaxes; a smile spreads on his countenance; he laughs at a jest; ‘captus est; habet:’ he 
pours a libation. Great Jove has conquered! he is loyal to Rome; what can you desire more? But beat him, kick 
him, starve him, turn him out of doors; and you have a natural enemy to do you a mischief whenever he can.” 

Calphurnius took his own line, and a simple one. “If it was some vile slave or scoundrel African,” he said, “no 



harm would have been done; but, by Jupiter Tonans, it’s a Greek girl, who sings like a Muse, dances like a Grace, 
and spouts verses like Minerva. ’Twould be sacrilege to touch a hair of her head; and we forsooth are to let these 
cowardly dogs of magistrates entrap Fortunianus at Carthage into this solecism.” 

Septimius said nothing, as became a man in office; but he came to an understanding with his visitors. It was 
plain that the Duumvirs of Sicca had no legal custody of Callista; in a criminal matter she might seem to fall 
under the jurisdiction of the military; and Calphurnius gained leave to claim his right at the proper moment. 
The rest of his plan the tribune kept to himself, nor did Septimius wish to know it. He intended to march a 
guard into the prison shortly before Callista was brought out for execution, and then to make it believed that she 
had died under the horrors of the Barathrum. The corpse of another woman could without difficulty be found to 
be her representative, and she herself would be carried off to the camp. 

Meanwhile, to return to the prisoner herself, what was the consolation, what the occupation of Callista in this 
waiting time, ere the Proconsul had sent his answer? Strange to say, and, we suppose, from a sinful 
waywardness in her, she had, up to this moment, neglected to avail herself of a treasure, which by a rare favour 
had been put into her possession. A small parchment, carefully written, elaborately adorned, lay in her bosom, 
which might already have been the remedy of many a perplexity, many a woe. It is difficult to say under what 
feelings she had been reluctant to open the Holy Gospel, which Csecilius had intrusted to her care. Whether she 
was so low and despondent that she could not make the effort, or whether she feared to convince herself 
further, or whether she professed to be waiting for some calmer time, as if that were possible, or whether her 
unwillingness was that which makes sick people so averse to eating, or to remedies which they know would be 
useful to them, cannot well be determined; but there are many of us who may be able, from parallel instances of 
infirmity, to enter into that state of mind, which led her at least to procrastinate what she might do any minute. 
However, now left absolutely to herself, Aristo gone, and the answer of the government to the magistracy not 
having yet come, she recurred to the parchment, and to the Bishop’s words, which ran, “Here you will see who it 
is we love,” or language to that effect. It was tightly lodged under her girdle, and so had escaped in the confusion 
of that terrible evening. She opened it at length and read. 

It was the writing of a provincial Greek; elegant, however, and marked with that simplicity which was to her 
taste the elementary idea of a classic author. It was addressed to one Theophilus, and professed to be a carefully 
digested and verified account of events which had been already attempted by others. She read a few paragraphs, 
and became interested, and in no long time she was absorbed in the volume. When she had once taken it up, she 
did not lay it down. Even at other times she would have prized it, but now, when she was so desolate and lonely, 
it was simply a gift from an unseen world. It opened a view of a new state and community of beings, which only 
seemed too beautiful to be possible. But not into a new state of things alone, but into the presence of One who 
was simply distinct and removed from anything that she had, in her most imaginative moments, ever depicted 
to her mind as ideal perfection. Here was that to which her intellect tended, though that intellect could not 
frame it. It could approve and acknowledge, when set before it, what it could not originate. Here was He who 
spoke to her in her conscience; whose Voice she heard, whose Person she was seeking for. Here was He who 
kindled a warmth on the cheek of both Chione and Agellius. That image sank deep into her; she felt it to be a 
reality. She said to herself, “This is no poet’s dream; it is the delineation of a real individual. There is too much 
truth and nature, and life and exactness about it, to be anything else.” Yet she shrank from it; it made her feel 
her own difference from it, and a feeling of humiliation came upon her mind, such as she never had had before. 
She began to despise herself more thoroughly day by day; yet she recollected various passages in the history 
which reassured her amid her self-abasement, especially that of His tenderness and love for the poor girl at the 
feast, who would anoint His feet; and the full tears stood in her eyes, and she fancied she was that sinful child, 
and that He did not repel her. 

O what a new world of thought she had entered! it occupied her mind from its very novelty. Everything looked 
dull and dim by the side of it; her brother had ever been dinning into her ears that maxim of the heathen, “Enjoy 
the present, trust nothing to the future.” She indeed could not enjoy the present with that relish which he 
wished, and she had not any trust in the future either; but this volume spoke a different doctrine. There she 



learned the very opposite to what Aristo taught—viz., that the present must be sacrificed for the future; that 
what is seen must give way to what is believed. Nay, more, she drank in the teaching which at first seemed so 
paradoxical, that even present happiness and present greatness lie in relinquishing what at first sight seems to 
promise them; that the way to true pleasure is, not through self-indulgence, but through mortification; that the 
way to power is weakness, the way to success failure, the way to wisdom foolishness, the way to glory 
dishonour. She saw that there was a higher beauty than that which the order and harmony of the natural world 
revealed, and a deeper peace and calm than that which the exercise, whether of the intellect or of the purest 
human affection, can supply. She now began to understand that strange, unearthly composure, which had struck 
her in Chione, Agellius, and Csecilius; she understood that they were detached from the world, not because they 
had not the possession, nor the natural love of its gifts, but because they possessed a higher blessing already, 
which they loved above everything else. Thus, by degrees, Callista came to walk by a new philosophy; and had 
ideas, and principles, and a sense of relations and aims, and a susceptibility of arguments, to which before she 
was an utter stranger. Life and death, action and suffering, fortunes and abilities, all had now a new meaning 
and application. As the skies speak differently to the philosopher and the peasant, as a book of poems to the 
imaginative and to the cold and narrow intellect, so now she saw her being, her history, her present condition, 
her future, in a new light, which no one else could share with her. But the ruling sovereign thought of the whole 
was He, who exemplified all this wonderful philosophy in Himself. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
TORRES VEDRAS. 


There were those, however, whom Callista could understand, and who could understand her; there were those 
who, while Aristo, Cornelius, Jucundus, and Polemo were moving in her behalf, were interesting themselves 
also in her, and in a more effectual way. Agellius had joined Csecilius, and, if in no other way, by his mouth came 
to the latter and his companions the news of her imprisonment. On the morning that Agellius had been so 
strangely let out of confinement by his brother, and found himself seated at the street-door, with his tunic on 
his arm and his boots on the ground before him, his first business was to recollect where he was, and to dispose 
of those articles of dress according to their respective uses. What should he do with himself, was of course his 
second thought. He could not stay there long without encountering the early risers of Sicca, the gates being 
already open. To attempt to find out where Callista was, and then to see her or rescue her, would have ended at 
once in his own capture. To go to his own farm would have been nearly as dangerous, and would have had less 
meaning. Csecilius too had said, that they were not long to be separated, and had given him directions for finding 
him. 

Immediately then he made his way to one of the eastern gates, which led to Thibursicumbur. There was 
indeed no time to be lost, as he soon had indications; he met several men who knew him by sight, and one of the 
apparitors of the Duumviri, who happily did not. An apostate Christian, whose zeal for the government was 
notorious, passed him and looked back after him. However, he would soon be out of pursuit, if he had the start 
of them until the sun got round the mountains he was seeking. He walked on through a series of rocky and 
barren hills, till he got some way past the second milestone. Before he had reached the third he had entered a 
defile in the mountains. Perpendicular rocks rose on each side of him, and the level road, reaching from rock to 
rock, was not above thirty feet across. He felt that if he was pursued here, there was no escape. The third 
milestone passed, he came to the country road; he pursued it, counting out his thousand steps, as Csecilius had 
instructed him. By this time it had left the stony bottom, and was rising up the side of the precipice. Brushwood 
and dwarf pines covered it, mingled with a few olives and caroubas. He said out his seven pater nosters as he 
walked, and then looked around. He had just passed a goatherd, and they looked hard at each other. Agellius 
wished him good morning. 

“You are wishing a kid for Bacchus, sir,” said the man to him as he was running his eye over the goats. On 
Agellius answering in the negative, he said in a clownish way, “He who does not sacrifice to Bacchus does not 
sacrifice goats.” 

Agellius, bearing in mind Csecilius’s directions, saw of course there was something in the words which did not 
meet the ear, and answered carelessly, “He who does not sacrifice, does not sacrifice to Bacchus.” 

“True,” said the man, “but perhaps you prefer a lamb for a sacrifice.” 

Agellius replied, “If it is the right one; but the one I mean was slain long since.” 

The man, without any change of manner, went on to say that there was an acquaintance of his not far up the 
rock, who could perhaps satisfy him on the point. He said, “Follow those wild olives, though the path seems 
broken, and you will come to him at the nineteenth.” 

Agellius set out, and never was path so untrue to its own threats. It seemed ending in abrupt cliffs every turn, 
but never fulfilled the anticipation; that is, while he kept to the olive-trees. After ascending what was rather a 
flight of marble steps, washed and polished by the winter torrents, than a series of crags, he fulfilled the number 
of trees, and looked round at the man sitting under it. O the joy and surprise! it was his old servant Aspar. 

“You are safe, then, Aspar,” he said, “and I find you here. O what a tender Providence!” 

“I have taken my stand here, master,” returned Aspar, “day after day, since I got here, in hopes of seeing you. I 
could not get back to you from Jucundus’s that dreadful morning, and so I made my way here. Your uncle sent 
for you in my presence, but at the time I did not know what it meant. I was able to escape.” 



“And now for Csecilius,” said Agellius. 

Behind the olive-tree a torrent’s bed descended; the descent being so easy, and yet so natural, that art had 
evidently interfered with nature, yet concealed its interference. After tracing it some yards, they came to a 
chasm on the opposite side; and, passing through it, Agellius soon found himself, to his surprise, on a bleak 
open hill, to which the huge mountain formed merely a sort oifaqade. Its surface was half rock, half moor, and 
it was surrounded by precipices. It was such a place as some hermit of the middle ages might have chosen for 
his solitude. The two walked briskly across it, and at length came to a low, broad yawning opening, branching 
out into several passages which, if pursued, would have been found to end in nothing. Aspar, however, made 
straight for what appeared a dead wall of rock, in which, on his making a signal, a door, skilfully hidden, was 
opened from within, and was shut behind them by the porter. They now stood in a gallery running into the 
mountain. It was very long, and a stream of cold air came along it. Aspar told him that at the extremity of it they 
should find Csecilius. 

Agellius was indeed in the vestibule of a remarkable specimen of those caves which had been used for 
religious purposes, first by the aborigines of the country, then by the Phoenician colonists, and in the centuries 
which had just passed, for the concealment of the Christians. The passage along which they were proceeding 
might itself be fitly called a cave, but still it was only one of several natural subterraneans, of different shapes, 
and opening into each other. Some of them lay along the face of a ravine, from which they received light and air; 
and here in one place there were indications of a fortified front. They were perfectly dry, though the water had at 
some remote period filtered through the roof, and had formed pendants and pillars of semi-transparent 
stalactite, of great beauty. It was another and singular advantage that a particular spot in one of the caverns, 
which bordered on the ravine, was the focus of an immense ear or whispering-gallery, such, that whatever took 
place in the public road in which the ravine terminated, could be distinctly heard there, and thus they were 
always kept on guard against the attack of an enemy, if expected. Had either Agellius or Aspar been curious 
about such a matter, the latter might have pointed out the place where a Punic altar once had been discovered, 
with a sort of tumulus of bones of mice near at hand, that animal coming into the list of victims in the 
Phoenician worship. 

But the two Christians were engaged, as they first halted, and then walked along the corridor, in other 
thoughts, than in asking and answering questions about the history of the place of refuge in which they found 
themselves. We have already remarked on the central position of Sicca for the purpose of missionary work and 
of retreat in persecution; such a dwelling in the rocks did but increase its advantageousness, and in consequence 
at this moment many Christians had availed themselves of it. It is an English proverb that three removes are as 
bad as a fire; and so great were the perils and the hardships of flight in those times, that it was a question, in a 
merely earthly point of view, whether the risk of being apprehended at home was not a far less evil than the 
evils which were certain upon leaving it. There was nothing, then, ungenerous in the ecclesiastical rule that they 
alone should flee, in persecution, who were marked out for death, if they stayed. The laity, private families, and 
the priests, on whose ministrations they depended, remained; bishops, deacons, and what may be called the 
staff of the episcopate, notaries, messengers, seminarists, and ascetics, would disappear from the scene of 
persecution. 

Agellius learned from his slave that the cave had been known to him from the time he was a boy, and that it 
was one of the secrets which all who shared it religiously observed. Holy men, it seemed, had had intimations of 
the present trial for several years past; and it was the full persuasion of the heads of the Church, that, though it 
might blow over for a short time, it would recur at intervals for many years, ending in a visitation so heavy and 
long, that the times of Antichrist would seem to have arrived. However, the impression upon their minds was, 
that then would come a millennium, or, in some sort, a reign of the saints upon the earth. That, however, was a 
date which even Agellius himself, young as he was, would not be likely to reach; indeed, who could expect to 
escape, who might not hope to gain, a Martyr’s death, in the interval, in the series of assaults, between which 
Christianity had to run the gauntlet? Aspar said, moreover, that some martyrs lay in the chapels within, and that 
various confessors had ended their days there. At the present time there were representatives, there collected, of 
a large portion of the Churches of the Proconsulate. A post, so to call it, went between them and Carthage every 



week, and his friend and father, the bishop of that city, was especially busy in correspondence. 

Moreover, Agellius learned from him that they had many partisans, well-wishers, and sympathizers, about the 
country, whom no one suspected; the families of parents who had conformed to the established worship, nay, 
sometimes the apostates themselves, and that this was the case in Sicca as well as elsewhere. For himself, old 
and ignorant as he was, the persecution had proved to him an education. He had been brought near great men, 
and some who, he was confident, would be martyrs in the event. He had learned a great deal about his religion 
which he did not know before, and had drunk in the spirit of Christianity, with a fulness which he trusted would 
not turn to his ultimate condemnation. He now too had a consciousness of the size and populousness of the 
Church, of her diffusion, of the promises made to her, of the essential necessity of what seemed to be 
misfortune, of the episcopal regimen, and of the power and solidity of the see of Peter afar off in Rome, all 
which knowledge had made him quite another being. We have put all this into finer language than the good old 
man used himself, and we have grouped it more exactly, but this is what his words would come to, when 
explained. 

Coming down to sublunary matters, Aspar said the cave was well provisioned; they had bread, oil, figs, dried 
grapes, and wine. They had vessels and vestments for the Holy Sacrifice. Their serious want was a dearth of 
water at that season, but they relied on Divine Providence to give them by miracle, if in no other way, a supply. 
The place was piercingly cold too in the winter. 

By this time they had gained the end of the long gallery, and passed through a second apartment, when 
suddenly the sounds of the ecclesiastical chant burst on the ear of Agellius. How strange, how transporting to 
him! he was almost for the first time coming home to his father’s house, though he had been a Christian from a 
child, and never, as he trusted, to leave it, now that it was found. He did not know how to behave himself, nor 
indeed where to go. Aspar conducted him into the seats set apart for the faithful; he knelt down and burst into 
tears. 

It was approaching the third hour, the hour at which the Paraclete originally descended upon the Apostles, 
and which, when times of persecution were passed, was appointed in the West for the solemn mass of the day. 
In that early age, indeed, the time of the solemnity was generally midnight, in order to elude observation; but 
even then such an hour was considered of but temporary arrangement. Pope Telesphorus is said to have 
prescribed the hour, afterwards in use, as early even as the second century; and in a place of such quiet and 
security as the cavern in which we just now find ourselves, there was no reason why it should not be selected. At 
the lower end of the chapel was a rail extending across it, and open in the middle, where its two portions turned 
up at right angles on each side towards the altar. The enclosure thus made was the place proper for the faithful, 
into which Agellius had been introduced, and about fifty persons were collected about him. Where the two side- 
rails which ran up the chapel ceased, there was a broad step; and upon it two pulpits, one on each side. Then 
came a second elevation, carrying the eye on to the extremity of the upper end. 

In the middle of the wall at that upper end is a recess, occupied by a tomb. On the front of it is written the 
name of some glorious champion of the faith who lies there. It is one of the first bishops of Sicca, and the 
inscription attests that he slept in the Lord under the Emperor Antoninus. Over the sacred relics is a slab, and 
on the slab the Divine Mysteries are now to be celebrated. At the back is a painting on the wall, very similar to 
that in Agellius’s cottage. The ever-blessed immaculate Mother of God is exercising her office as the Advocate of 
sinners, standing by the sacrifice as she stood at the cross itself, and offering up and applying its infinite merits 
and incommunicable virtue in union with priest and people. So instinctive in the Christian mind is the principle 
of decoration, as it may be called, that even in times of suffering, and places of banishment, we see it brought 
into exercise. Not only is the arch which overspans the altar ornamented with an arabesque pattern, but the roof 
or vault is coloured with paintings. Our Lord is in the centre, with two figures of Moses on each side, on the 
right unloosing his sandals, on the left striking the rock. Between the centre figure and the altar may be seen the 
raising of Lazarus; in the opposite partition the healing of the paralytic; at the four angles are men and women 
alternately in the attitude of prayer. 

At this time the altar-stone was covered with a rich crimson silk, with figures of St. Peter and St. Paul worked 
in gold upon it, the gift of a pious lady of Carthage. Beyond the altar, but not touching it, was a cross; and on one 



side of the altar a sort of basin or piscina cut in the rock, with a linen cloth hanging up against it. There were no 
candles upon the altar itself, but wax lights fixed into silver stands were placed at intervals along the edge of the 
presbytery or elevation. 

The mass was in behalf of the confessors for the faith then in prison in Carthage; and the sacred ministers, 
some half-hour after Agellius’s entrance, made their appearance. Their vestments already varied somewhat from 
the ordinary garments of the day, and bespoke antiquity; and, though not so simply sui generis as they are now, 
they were so far special, that they were never used on any other occasion, but were reserved for the sacred 
service. The neck was bare, the amice being as yet unknown; instead of the stole was what was called the 
orarium, a sort of handkerchief resting on the shoulders, and falling down on each side. The alb had been the 
inner garment, or camisium, which in civil use was retained at night when the other garments were thrown off; 
and, as at the present day, it was confined round the waist by a zone or girdle. The maniple was a napkin, 
supplying the place of a handkerchief; and the chasuble was an ample psenula, such as was worn by the judges, a 
cloak enveloping the whole person round, when spread out, with an opening in the centre, through which the 
head might pass. The deacon’s dalmatic was much longer than it is now, and the subdeacon’s tunicle resembled 
the alb. All the vestments were of the purest white. 

The mass began by the bishop giving his blessing; and then the Lector, a man of venerable age, taking the roll 
called Lectionarium, and proceeding to a pulpit, read the Prophets to the people, much in the way observed 
among ourselves still on holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost. These being finished, the people chanted the 
first verse of the Gloria Patri, after which the clergy alternated with the people the Kyrie, pretty much as the 
custom is now. 

Here a fresh roll was brought to the Lector, then or afterwards called Apostolus, from which he read one of 
the canonical epistles. A psalm followed, which was sung by the people; and, after this, the Lector received the 
Evangeliarium, and read a portion of the Gospel, at which lights were lighted, and the people stood. When he 
had finished, the Lector opened the roll wide, and, turning round, presented it to bishop, clergy, and people to 
kiss. 

The deacon then cried out, “Ite in pace, catechumeni,” “Depart in peace, catechumens;” and then the kiss of 
peace was passed round, and the people began to sing some psalms or hymns. While they were so engaged, the 
deacon received from the acolyte the sindon, or corporal, which was of the length of the altar, and perhaps of 
greater breadth, and spread it upon the sacred table. Next was placed on the sindon the oblata, that is, the small 
loaves, according to the number of communicants, with the paten, which was large, and a gold chalice, duly 
prepared. And then the sindon, or corporal, was turned back over them, to cover them as a pall. 

The celebrant then advanced: he stood at the further side of the altar, where the candles are now, with his face 
to the people, and then began the holy sacrifice. First he incensed the oblata, that is, the loaves and chalice, as 
an acknowledgment of God’s sovereign dominion, and as a token of uplifted prayer to Him. Then the roll of 
prayers was brought him, while the deacon began what is sometimes called the bidding prayer, being a catalogue 
of the various subjects for which intercession is to be made, after the manner of the Oremus dilectissimi, now 
used on Good Friday. This catalogue included all conditions of men, the conversion of the world, the exaltation 
of Holy Church, the maintenance of the Roman empire, the due ripening and gathering of the fruits of the earth, 
and other spiritual and temporal blessings,—subjects very much the same as those which are now called the 
Pope’s intentions. The prayers ended with a special reference to those present, that they might persevere in the 
Lord even to the end. And then the priest began the Sursum corda, and said the Sanctus. 

The Canon or Actio seems to have run, in all but a few words, as it does now, and the solemn words of 
consecration were said secretly. Great stress was laid on the Lord’s prayer, which in one sense terminated the 
function. It was said aloud by the people, and when they said, “Forgive us our trespasses,” they beat their 
breasts. 

It is not wonderful that Agellius, assisting for almost the first time at this wonderful solemnity, should have 
noted everything as it occurred; and we must be considered as giving our account of it from his mouth. 

It needs not to enlarge on the joy of the meeting which followed between Csecilius and his young penitent. “O 



my father,” he said, “I come to thee, never to leave thee, to be thy dutiful servant, and to be trained by thee after 
the pattern of Him who made thee what thou art. Wonderful things have happened; Callista is in prison on the 
charge of Christianity; I was in a sort of prison myself, or what was worse for my soul; and Juba, my brother, in 
the strangest of ways, has this morning let me out. Shall she not be saved, my father, in God’s own way, as well 
as I? At least we can all pray for her; but surely we can do more—so precious a soul must not be left to herself 
and the world. If she has the trials, she may claim the blessings of a Christian. Is she to go back to heathenism? 
Is she, alas! to suffer without baptism? Shall we not hazard death to bestow on her that grace?” 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE BAPTISM. 


We have already had occasion to mention that there were many secret well-wishers, or at least protectors, of 
Christians, as in the world at large, so also in Sicca. There were many persons who had received benefits from 
their charity, and had experience of the scandalous falsehood of the charges now circulated against them. Others 
would feel a generosity towards a cruelly persecuted body; others, utterly dead to the subject of religion, or 
rather believing all religions to be impostures, would not allow it to be assumed that only one was worthy of bad 
treatment. Others liked what they heard of the religion itself, and thought there was truth in it, though it had no 
claim to a monopoly of truth. Others felt it to be true, but shrank from the consequences of openly embracing it. 
Others, who had apostatised through fear of the executioner, intended to come back to it at the last. It must be 
added that in the African Church confessors in prison had, or were considered to have, the remarkable privilege 
of gaining the public forgiveness of the Church for those who had lapsed; it was an object, then, for all those 
who, being in that miserable case, wished some day to be restored, to gain their promise of assistance, or their 
goodwill. To these reasons was added, in Callista’s case, the interest which naturally attached to a woman, young 
and defenceless. 

The burning sun of Africa is at the height of its power. The population is prostrated by heat, by scarcity, by 
pestilence, and by the decimation which their riot brought upon them. They care neither for Christianity, nor for 
anything else just now. They lie in the porticoes, in the caverns under the city, in the baths. They are more alive 
at night. The apparitor, in whose dwelling Callista was lodged, who was himself once a Christian, lies in the 
shade of the great doorway, into which his rooms open, asleep, or stupefied. Two men make their appearance 
about two hours before sunset, and demand admittance to Callista. The jailor asks if they are not the two 
Greeks, her brother and the rhetorician, who had visited her before. The junior of the strangers drops a purse 
heavy with coin into his lap, and passes on with his companion. When the mind is intent on great subjects or 
aims, heat and cold, hunger and thirst, lose their power of enfeebling it; thus perhaps we must account for the 
energy now displayed both by the two ecclesiastics and by Callista herself. 

She too thought it was the unwelcome philosopher come again; she gave a start and a cry of delight when she 
saw it was Csecilius. “My father,” she said, “I want to be a Christian, if I may; He came to save the lost sheep. I 
have learnt such things from this book—let me give it you while I can. I am not long for this world. Give me Him 
who spoke so kindly to that woman. Take from me my load of sin, and then I will gladly go.” She knelt at his 
feet, and gave the roll of parchment into his hand. 

“Rise and sit,” he answered. “Let us think calmly over the matter.” 

“I am ready,” she insisted. “Deny me not my wish, when time is so urgent—if I may have it.” 

“Sit down calmly,” he said again; “I am not refusing you, but I wish to know about you.” He could hardly keep 
from tears, of pain, or of joy, or of both, when he saw the great change which trial had wrought in her. What 
touched him most was the utter disappearance of that majesty of mien, which once was hers, a gift, so beautiful, 
so unsuitable to fallen man. There was instead of it a frank humility, a simplicity without concealment, an 
unresisting meekness, which seemed as if it would enable her, if trampled on, to smile and to kiss the feet that 
insulted her. She had lost every vestige of what the world worships under the titles of proper pride and self- 
respect. Callista was now living, not in the thought of herself, but of Another. 

“God has been very good to you,” he continued; “but in the volume you have returned to me He bids us 
‘reckon the charges.’ Can you drink of His chalice? Recollect what is before you.” 

She still continued kneeling, with a touching earnestness of face and demeanour, and with her hands crossed 
upon her breast. 

“I have reckoned,” she replied; “heaven and hell: I prefer heaven.” 

“You are on earth,” said Csecilius; “not in heaven or hell. You must bear the pangs of earth before you drink 



the blessedness of heaven.” 

“He has given me the firm purpose,” she said, “to gain heaven, to escape hell; and He will give me too the 
power.” 

“Ah, Callista!” he answered, in a voice broken with distress, “you know not what you will have to bear, if you 
join yourself to Him.” 

“He has done great things for me already; I am wonderfully changed; I am not what I was. He will do more 
still.” 

“Alas, my child!” said Csecilius, “that feeble frame, ah! how will it bear the strong iron, or the keen flame, or 
the ruthless beast? My child, what do I feel, who am free, thus handing you over to be the sport of the evil one?” 

“Father, I have chosen Him,” she answered, “not hastily, but on deliberation. I believe Him most absolutely. 
Keep me not from Him; give Him to me, if I may ask it; give me my Love.” 

Presently she added, “I have never forgotten those words of yours since you used them; ‘Amor meus 
crucifixus est.’ ” 

She began again, “I will be a Christian; give me my place among them. Give me my place at the feet of Jesus, 
Son of Mary, my God. I wish to love Him. I think I can love Him. Make me His.” 

“He has loved you from eternity,” said Csecilius, “and, therefore, you are now beginning to love Him.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands, and remained in profound meditation. “I am very ignorant—very sinful,” 
she said at length; “but one thing I know, that there is but One to love in the whole world, and I wish to love 
him. I surrender myself to Him, if He will take me; and He shall teach me about Himself.” 

“The angry multitude, their fierce voices, the brutal executioner, the prison, the torture, the slow, painful 
death.” He was speaking, not to her, but to himself. She was calm, in spite of her fervour; but he could not 
contain himself. His heart melted within him; he felt like Abraham, lifting up his hand to slay his child. 

“Time passes,” she said; “what may happen? you may be discovered. But, perhaps,” she added, suddenly 
changing her tone, “it is a matter of long initiation. Woe is me!” 

“We must gird ourselves to the work, Victor,” he said to his deacon who was with him. Csecilius fell back and 
sat down, and Victor came forward. He formally instructed her so far as the circumstances allowed. Not for 
baptism only, but for confirmation, and Holy Eucharist; for Csecilius determined to give her all three sacraments 
at once. 

It was a sight for angels to look down upon, and they did; when the poor child, rich in this world’s gifts, but 
poor in those of eternity, knelt down to receive that sacred stream upon her brow, which fell upon her with 
almost sensible sweetness, and suddenly produced a serenity different in kind from anything she had ever 
before even had the power of conceiving. 

The bishop gave her confirmation, and then the Holy Eucharist. It was her first and last communion; in a few 
days she renewed it, or rather completed it, under the very Face and Form of Him whom she now believed 
without seeing. 

“Farewell, my dearest of children,” said Csecilius, “till the hour when we both meet before the throne of God. 
A few sharp pangs which you can count and measure, and all will be well. You will be carried through joyously, 
and like a conqueror. I know it. You could face the prospect before you were a Christian, and you will be equal to 
the actual trial, now that you are.” 

“Never fear me, father,” she said in a clear, low voice. The bishop and his deacon left the prison. 

The sun had all but set, when Csecilius and Victor passed the city gate; and it was more than twilight as they 
crossed the wild hills leading to the precipitous pass. Evil men were not their only peril in this work of charity. 
They were also in danger from wild beasts in these lone wastes, and, the heathen would have added, from bad 
spirits. Bad spirits Csecilius recognised too; but he would not have granted that they were perilous. The two went 
forward, saying prayers lowly, and singing psalms, when a sudden cry was heard, and a strong tall form rushed 
past them. It might be some robber of the wild, or dangerous outcast, or savage fanatic, who knew and hated 



their religion; however, while they stopped and looked, he had come, and he was gone. But he came again, more 
slowly; and from his remarkable shape Csecilius saw that it was the brother of Agellius. He said, “Juba;” Juba 
started back, and stood at a distance. Csecilius held out his hand, and called him on, again mentioning his name. 
The poor fellow came nearer: Csecilius’s day’s work was not at an end. 

Since we last heard of him, Juba had dwelt in the mountainous tract over which the two Christians were now 
passing; roaming to and fro, or beating himself in idle fury against the adamantine rocks, and fighting with the 
stern necessity of the elements. How he was sustained can hardly be guessed, unless the impulse, which led him 
on the first accession of his fearful malady, to fly upon the beasts of the desert, served him here also. Roots too 
and fruits were scattered over the wild; and still more so in the ravines, wherever any quantity of soil had been 
accumulated. Alas! had the daylight lasted, in him too, as well as in Callista, Csecilius would have found changes, 
but of a very different nature; yet even in him he would have seen a change for the better, for that old awful 
expression of pride and defiance was gone. What was the use of parading a self-will, which every moment of his 
life belied? His actions, his words, his hands, his lips, his feet, his place of abode, his daily course, were in the 
dominion of another, who inexorably ruled him. It was not the gentle influence which draws and persuades; it 
was not the power which can be propitiated by prayer; it was a tyranny which acted without reaction, energetic 
as mind, and impenetrable as matter. 

“Juba,” said Csecilius a third time. The maniac came nearer, and then again suddenly retreated. He stood at a 
short distance from Csecilius, as if afraid to come on, and cried out, tossing his hands wildly, “Away, black 
hypocrite, come not near me! Away! hound of a priest, cross not my path, lest I tear you to shreds!” Such 
visitations were no novelties to Csecilius; he raised his hand and made the sign of the cross, then he said, 
“Come.” Juba advanced, shrieked, and used some terrible words, and rushed upon Csecilius, as if he would treat 
him as he had treated the savage wolf. “Come?” he cried, “yes, I come!” and Victor ran up, fearing his teeth 
would be in Csecilius’s throat, if he delayed longer. The latter stood his ground, quailing neither in eye nor in 
limb; he made the sign of the cross a second time; and in spite of a manifest antagonism within him, the 
stricken youth, with horrid cries, came dancing after him. 

Thus they proceeded, with some signs of insurrection from time to time on Juba’s part, but with a successful 
reduction of it as often on the part of Csecilius, till they got to the ascent by the olive-trees, where careful 
walking was necessary. Then Csecilius turned round, and beckoned him. He came. He said, “Kneel down.” He 
knelt down. Csecilius put his hand on his head, saying to him, “Follow me close and without any disturbance.” 
The three pursued their journey, and all arrived safe at the cavern. There Csecilius gave Juba in charge to 
Romanus, who had been intrusted with the energumens at Carthage. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. 


Had the imperial edict been acted on by the magistrates of Sicca, without a reference to Carthage, it is not easy 
to suppose that Callista would have persevered in her refusal to commit the act of idolatry required of her. But, 
to speak of second causes, the hesitation of her judges was her salvation. Once baptised, there was no reason 
she should desire any further delay of her conflict. Come it must, and come it did. While Csecilius was placing 
her beyond danger, the rescript of the Proconsul had been received at the office of the Duumvirs. 

The absence of the Proconsul from Carthage had been the cause of the delay; and then, some investigation 
was needed to understand the relation of Callista’s seizure to the riot on the one hand, and to the strong act of 
the military on the other, in quelling it. It was thought that something or other might come to light to account 
for the anomalous and unaccountable position which she had taken up. The imperial government considered it 
had now a clear view of her case, and its orders were distinct and peremptory. Christianity was to cease to be. It 
was a subtle foe, sapping the vitals of the state. Rome must perish, or this illegal association. Such evasions as 
Callista had used were but instances of its craft. Its treason lay, not in its being Christianity, but in its not 
sacrificing to the gods of Rome. Callista was but throwing dust in their eyes. There had been no blow struck 
against the treason in inland Africa. Women had often been the most dangerous of conspirators. As she was a 
stranger, there was more probability of her connection with secret societies, and also less inconvenience in her 
execution. Whatever happened, she was to be got rid of; but first her resolution was to be broken, for the sake of 
the example. First, let her be brought before the tribunal and threatened: then thrust into the Tullianum; then 
put upon the rack, and returned to prison; then scorched over a slow fire; last of all, beheaded, and left for 
beasts of prey. She would sacrifice ere the last stage was reached. When she had given way, let her be given up to 
the gladiators. The message ended by saying that the Proconsular Procurator, who came by the same carriages, 
would preside at the process. 

O wisdom of the world! and strength of the world! what are you when matched beside the foolishness and the 
weakness of the Christian? You are great in resources, manifold in methods, hopeful in prospects; but one thing 
you have not,—and that is peace. You are always tumultuous, restless, apprehensive. You have nothing you can 
rely upon. You have no rock under your feet. But the humblest, feeblest Christian has that which is impossible 
to you. Callista had once felt the misery of maladies akin to yours. She had passed through doubt, anxiety, 
perplexity, despondency, passion; but now she was in peace. Now she feared the torture or the flame as little as 
the breeze which arose at nightfall, or the busy chatter of the grasshoppers at the noonday. Nay, rather, she did 
not think of torture and death at all, but was possessed by a peace which bore her up, as if bodily, on its mighty 
wings. For hours she remained on her knees, after Csecilius left her: then she lay down on her rushes and slept 
her last sleep. 

She slept sound; she dreamed. She thought she was no longer in Africa, but in her own Greece, more sunny 
and bright than before; but the inhabitants were gone. Its majestic mountains, its rich plains, its expanse of 
waters, all silent: no one to converse with, no one to sympathize with. And, as she wandered on and wondered, 
suddenly its face changed, and its colours were illuminated tenfold by a heavenly glory, and each hue upon the 
scene was of a beauty she had never known, and seemed strangely to affect all her senses at once, being 
fragrance and music, as well as light. And there came out of the grottoes and glens and woods, and out of the 
seas, myriads of bright images, whose forms she could not discern; and these came all around her, and became a 
sort of scene or landscape, which she could not have described in words, as if it were a world of spirits, not of 
matter. And as she gazed, she thought she saw before her a well-known face, only glorified. She, who had been a 
slave, now was arrayed more brilliantly than an oriental queen; and she looked at Callista with a smile so sweet, 
that Callista felt she could but dance to it. 

And as she looked more earnestly, doubting whether she should begin or not, the face changed, and now was 
more marvellous still. It had an innocence in its look, and also a tenderness, which bespoke both Maid and 



Mother, and so transported Callista, that she must needs advance towards her, out of love and reverence. And 
the lady seemed to make signs of encouragement: so she began a solemn measure, unlike all dances of earth, 
with hands and feet, serenely moving on towards what she heard some of them call a great action and a glorious 
consummation, though she did not know what they meant. At length she was fain to sing as well as dance; and 
her words were, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” on which another said, “A 
good beginning of the sacrifice.” And when she had come close to this gracious figure, there was a fresh change. 
The face, the features were the same; but the light of Divinity now seemed to beam through them, and the hair 
parted, and hung down long on each side of the forehead; and there was a crown of another fashion than the 
Lady’s round about it, made of what looked like thorns. And the palms of the hands were spread out as if 
towards her, and there were marks of wounds in them. And the vestment had fallen, and there was a deep 
opening in the side. And as she stood entranced before Him, and motionless, she felt a consciousness that her 
own palms were pierced like His, and her feet also. And she looked round, and saw the likeness of His face and 
of His wounds upon all that company. And now they were suddenly moving on, and bearing something or some 
one, heavenwards; and they too began to sing, and their words seemed to be, “Rejoice with Me, for I have found 
My sheep,” ever repeated. They went up through an avenue or long grotto, with torches of diamonds, and 
amethysts, and sapphires, which lit up its spars and made them sparkle. And she tried to look, but could not 
discover what they were carrying, till she heard a very piercing cry, which awoke her. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GOOD CONFESSION. 


The cry came from the keeper’s wife, whom we have described as kindly disposed to her. She was a Lybo- 
Phoenician, and spoke a broken Latin; but the language of sympathy is universal, in spite of Babel. “Callista,” she 
exclaimed; “girl, they have sent for you; you are to die. O frightful! worse than a runaway slave,—the torture! 
Give in. What’s the harm? you are so young: those terrible men with the pincers and hot bars!” 

Callista sat up, and passed from her vision to her prison. She smiled and said, “I am ready; I am going home.” 
The woman looked almost frightened, and with some shade of disgust and disappointment. She, as others, 
might have thought it impossible, as it was unaccountable, that when it came to the point Callista would hold 
out. “She’s crazed,” she said. “I am ready, mother,” Callista said, and she got up. “You have been very good to 
me,” she continued; “I have been saying many prayers for you, while my prayers were of no good, for then He 
was not mine. But now I have espoused Him, and am going to be married to-day, and He will hear me.” The 
woman stared at her stupidly, as much as to make it evident that if afterwards a change took place in her, as in 
Callista, that change too, though in so different a soul, must come of something beyond nature. She had 
something in her hand, and said, “It’s useless to give a mad woman like her the packet, which my man has 
brought me.” 

Callista took the packet, which was directed to her, and broke the seal. It was from her brother. The little roll 
of worn parchment opened; a dagger fell out. Some lines were written on the parchment; they were dated 
Carthage, and ran as follows:— 

“Aristo to his dearest Callista. I write through Cornelius. You have not had it in your power to kill me, but you 
have taken away half my life. For me, I will cherish the other half, for I love life better than death. But you love 
annihilation; yet, if so, die not like a slave. Die nobly, mindful of your country; I send you the means.” 

Callista was beyond reflecting on anything around her, except as in a sort of dream. As common men think 
and speak of heaven, so she now thought and spoke of earth. “I wish Him to kill me, not myself,” she said. “I am 
His victim. My brother! I have no brother, except One, who is calling me.” 

She was carried to court, and the examination followed. We have already given a specimen of such a process; 
here it will be sufficient to make use of two documents, different in kind, as far as they go, which have come 
down to us. The first is an alto-relief, which once was coloured, not first-rate in art or execution, and of the date 
of the Emperor Constantius, about a century later. It was lately discovered in the course of excavations made at 
El Kaf, the modern Sicca, on the mins of a church or Roman basilica, for the building in question seems to have 
served each purpose successively. In this sculpture the prsetorium is represented, and the tribunal of the 
president in it. The tribunal is a high throne, with wings curving round on each side, making the whole 
construction extend to almost a semicircle, and it is ascended by steps between the wings. The curule chair is at 
the top of the steps; and in the middle and above it are purple curtains, reaching down to the platform, drawn 
back on each side, and when drawn close together running behind the chair, and constituting what was called 
the secretarium. On one side of the tribunal is a table covered with carpeting, and looking something like a 
modern ottoman, only higher, and not level at top; and it has upon it the Book of Mandates, the sign of 
jurisdiction. The sword too is represented in the sculpture, to show a criminal case is proceeding. The procurator 
is seated on the chair; he is in purple, and has a gold chain of triple thread. We can also distinguish his lawyers, 
whether assessors or consiliarii; also his lictors and soldiers. There, too, are the notaries in a line below him; 
they are writing down the judge’s questions and the prisoner’s answers: and one of them is turning round to 
her, as if to make her speak more loudly. She herself is mounted upon a sort of platform, called catasta, like that 
on which slaves were put up for sale. Two soldiers are by her, who appear to have been dragging her forwards. 
The executioners are also delineated, naked to the waist, with instruments of torture in their hands. 

The second document is a fragment of the Acta Proconsularia of her Passion. If, indeed, it could be trusted to 



the letter, as containing Callista’s answers word for word, it would have a distinctly sacred character, in 
consequence of our Lord’s words, “It shall be given you in that hour what to speak.” However, we attach no such 
special value to this document, since it comes to us through heathen notaries, who may not have been accurate 
reporters; not to say that before we did so we ought to look very carefully into its genuineness. As it is, we 
believe it to be as true as any part of our narrative, and not truer. It runs as follows:— 

“Cneius Messius Deems Augustus II., and Gratus, Consuls, on the seventh before the Calends of August, in 
Sicca Veneria, a colony, in the Secretary at the Tribunal, Martianus, procurator, sitting; Callista, a maker of 
images, was brought up by the Commentariensis on a charge of Christianity, and when she was placed, 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: This folly has been too long; you have made images, and now you will 
not worship them. 

“CALLISTA answered: For I have found my true Love, whom before I knew not. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: Your true love is, I ween, your last love; for all were true in their time. 

“CALLISTA said: I worship my true Love, who is the Only True; and He is the Son of God, and I know none 
but Him. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: You will not worship the gods, but you are willing to love their sons. 

“CALLISTA said: He is the true Son of the True God; and I am His, and He is mine. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: Let alone your loves, and swear by the genius of the emperor. 

“CALLISTA said: I have but one Lord, the King of kings, the Ruler of all. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, turned to the lictor and said: This folly is madness; take her hand, put 
incense in it, and hold it over the flame. 

“CALLISTA said: You may compel me by your great strength, but my own true Lord and Love is stronger. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: You are bewitched; but we must undo the spell. Take her to the 
Lignum (the prison for criminals). 

“CALLISTA said: He has been there before me, and He will come to me there. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: The jailer will see to that. Let her be brought up to-morrow. 

“On the day following, Martianus, the procurator, sitting at the tribunal, called up Callista. He said: 
Honour our lord, and sacrifice to the gods. 

“CALLISTA said: Let me alone; I am content with my One and only Lord. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: What? did he come to you in prison, as you hoped? 

“CALLISTA said: He came to me amid much pain; and the pain was pleasant, for He came in it. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: You have got worn and yellow, and he will leave you. 

“CALLISTA said: He loves me the more, for I am beautiful when I am black. 

“MARTIANUS, the procurator, said: Throw her into the Tullianum; perhaps she will find her god there 
also. 

“Then the procurator entered into the Secretary, and drew the veil; and dictated the sentence for the 
tabella. Then he came out, and the prseco read it:—Callista, a senseless and reprobate woman, is hereby 
sentenced to be thrown into the Tullianum; then to be stretched on the equuleus; then to be placed on a slow 
fire; lastly, to be beheaded, and left to the dogs and birds. 

“CALLISTA said: Thanks to my Lord and King.” 

Here the Acta end: and though they seem to want their conclusion, yet they supply nearly every thing which is 
necessary for our purpose. The one subject on which a comment is needed, is the state prison, which, though so 
little is said of it in the above Report, is in fact the real medium, as we may call it, for appreciating its 
information; a few words will suffice for our purpose. 

The state prison, then, was arranged on pretty much one and the same plan through the Roman empire, nay, 



we may say, throughout the ancient world. It was commonly attached to the government buildings, and 
consisted of two parts. The first was the vestibule, or outward prison, which was a hall, approached from the 
praetorium, and surrounded by cells, opening into it. The prisoners, who were confined in these cells, had the 
benefit of the air and light, which the hall admitted. Such was the place of confinement allotted to St. Paul at 
Caesarea, which is said to be the “praetorium of Herod.” And hence, perhaps, it is that, in the touching Passion of 
St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas, St. Perpetua tells us that, when permitted to have her child, though she was in the 
inner portion, which will next be described, “suddenly the prison seemed to her like the praetorium.” 

From this vestibule there was a passage into the interior prison, called Robur or Lignum, from the beams of 
wood, which were the instruments of confinement, or from the character of its floor. It had no window or outlet, 
except this door, which, when closed, absolutely shut out light and air. Air, indeed, and coolness might be 
obtained for it by the barathrum, presently to be spoken of, but of what nature we shall then see. The 
apartment, called Lignum, was the place into which St. Paul and St. Silas were cast at Philippi, before it was 
known that they were Romans. After scourging them severely, the magistrates, who nevertheless were but the 
local authorities, and had no proper jurisdiction in criminal cases, “put them in prison, bidding the jailer to keep 
them carefully; who, on receiving such a command, put them in the inner prison, and fastened them in the 
lignum.” And in the Acts of the Scillitane Martyrs we read of the Proconsul giving sentence, “Let them be thrown 
into prison, let them be put into the Lignum, till to-morrow.” 

The utter darkness, the heat, and the stench of this miserable place, in which the inmates were confined day 
and night, is often dwelt upon by the martyrs and their biographers. “After a few days,” says St. Perpetua, “we 
were taken to the prison, and I was frightened, for I never had known such darkness. O bitter day! the heat was 
excessive by reason of the crowd there.” In the Acts of St. Pionius, and others of Smyrna, we read that the jailers 
“shut them up in the inner part of the prison, so that, bereaved of all comfort and light, they were forced to 
sustain extreme torment, from the darkness and stench of the prison.” And, in like manner, other martyrs of 
Africa, about the time of St. Cyprian’s martyrdom, that is, eight or ten years later than the date of this story, say, 
“We were not frightened at the foul darkness of that place; for soon that murky prison was radiant with the 
brightness of the Spirit. What days, what nights we passed there no words can describe. The torments of that 
prison no statement can equal.” 

Yet there was a place of confinement even worse than this. In the floor of this inner prison was a sort of trap¬ 
door, or hole, opening into the barathrum, or pit, and called, from the original prison at Rome, the Tullianum. 
Sometimes prisoners were confined here, sometimes despatched by being cast headlong into it through the 
opening. It was into this pit at Rome that St. Chrysanthus was cast; and there, and probably in other cities, it 
was nothing short of the public cesspool. 

It may be noticed that the Prophet Jeremiah seems to have had personal acquaintance with Vestibule, Robur, 
and Barathrum. We read in one place of his being shut up in the “atrium,” that is, the vestibule, “of the prison, 
which was in the house of the king.” At another time he is in the “ergastulum,” which would seem to be the 
inner prison. Lastly his enemies let him down by ropes into the lacus or pit, in which “there was no water, but 
mud.” 

As to Callista, then, after the first day’s examination, she was thrown for nearly twenty-four hours into the 
stifling Robur, or inner prison. After the sentence, on the second day, she was let down, as the commencement 
of her punishment, that is, of her martyrdom, into the loathsome Barathrum, lacus, or pit, called Tullianum, 
there to lie for another twenty hours before she was brought out to the equuleus or rack. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE MARTYRDOM. 


Callista had sighed for the bright and clear atmosphere of Greece, and she was thrown into the Robur and 
plunged into the Barathrum of Sicca. But in reality, though she called it Greece, she was panting after a better 
country and a more lasting home, and this country and home she had found. She was now setting out for it. 

It was, indeed, no slight marvel that she was not already there. She had been lowered into that pit of death 
before noon on the day of her second examination, and, excepting some unwholesome bread and water, 
according to the custom of the prison, had had no food since she came into the custody of the commentariensis 
the day before. The order came from the magistrates to bring her out earlier in the morning than was intended, 
or the prison might have really effected that death which Calphurnius had purposed to pretend. When the 
apparitors attempted to raise her, she neither spoke or moved, nor could well be seen. “Black as Orcus,” said one 
of the fellows, “another torch there! I can’t see where she nestles.” “There she is, like a bundle of clothes,” said 
another. “Madam gets up late this morning,” said a third. “She’s used to softer couches,” said a fourth. “Ha! ha! 
’tis a spoiler of beauty, this hole,” said a fifth. “She is the demon of stubbornness, and must be crushed,” said the 
jailer; “she likes it, or she would not choose it.” “The plague take the witch,” said another; “we shall have better 
seasons when a few like her are ferreted out.” 

They got her out like a corpse, and put her on the ground outside the prison. When she still did not move, two 
of them took her between them on their shoulders and arms, and began to move forward, the instrument of 
torture preceding her. The fresh air of the morning revived her; she soon sat up. She seemed to drink in life 
again, and became conscious. “O beautiful Light!” she whispered, “O lovely Light, my light and my life! O my 
Light and my Life, receive me!” Gradually she became fully alive to all that was going on. She was going to 
death, and that rather than deny Him who had bought her by His own death. He had suffered for her, and she 
was to suffer for Him. He had been racked on the Cross, she too was to have her limbs dislocated after His 
pattern. She scarcely rested on the men’s shoulders; and they vowed afterwards that they thought she was going 
to fly away, vile witch as she was. 

“The witch, the witch,” the mob screamed out, for she had now come to the place of her conflict. “We’ll pay 
you off for blight and pestilence! Where’s our bread, where’s the maize and barley, where are the grapes?” And 
they uttered fierce yells of execration, and seemed disposed to break through the line of apparitors, and to tear 
her to pieces. Yet, after all, it was not a very hearty uproar, but got up for the occasion. The populace had spent 
their force, not to say their lives, in the riot in which she was apprehended. The priests and priestesses of the 
temples had sent the poor wretches and paid them. 

The place of execution was on the north-east of the city, outside the walls, and towards the mountain. It was 
where slaves were buried, and it was as hideous as such spots usually were. The neighbourhood was wild, open 
to the beasts of prey, who at night used to descend and feast upon the corpses. As Callista approached to the 
scene of her suffering, the expression of her countenance had so altered that a friend would scarce have known 
it. There was a tenderness in it and a modesty which never had been there in that old time. Her cheek had upon 
it a blush, as when the rising sun suddenly touches some grey rock or tower yet it was white and glistening too, 
so much so that others might have said it was like silver. Her eyes were larger than they had been, and gazed 
steadfastly, as if at what the multitude did not see. Her lips spoke of sweet peace and deep composure. When at 
length she came close upon the rabble, who had been screaming and yelling so fiercely, men, women, and boys 
suddenly held their peace. It was first from curiosity, then from amazement, then from awe. At length a fear 
smote through them, and a strange pity and reverence. They almost seemed inclined to worship what stirred 
them so much, they knew not how; a new idea had visited those poor ignorant souls. 

A few minutes sufficed to put the rack into working order. She was laid down upon its board in her poor 
bedimmed tunic, which once flashed so bright in the sun,—she who had been ever so delicate in her apparel. Her 
wrists and ankles were seized, extended, fastened to the moveable blocks at the extremities of the plank. She 



spoke her last word, “For Thee, my Lord and Love, for Thee!... Accept me, O my Love, upon this bed of pain! And 
come to me, O my Love, make haste and come!” The men turned round the wheels rapidly to and fro; the joints 
were drawn out of their sockets, and then snapped in again. She had fainted. They waited for her coming-to; 
they still waited; they got impatient. 

“Dash some water on her,” said one. “Spit in her face, and it will do,” said a second. “Prick her with your 
spike,” said a third. “Hold your wild talk,” said a fourth; “she’s gone to the shades.” They gathered round, and 
looked at her attentively. They could not bring her back. So it was: she had gone to her Lord and her Love. 

“Lay her out for the wolves and vultures,” said the cornicularius, and he was going to appoint guards till 
nightfall, when up came the stationarii and Calphurnius in high wrath. 

“You dogs!” he cried, “what trick have you been practising against the soldiers of Rome?” However, 
expostulation and reproach were bootless; nor would it answer here to go into the quarrel which ensued over 
the dead body. The magistrates, having got scent of Calphurnius’s scheme, had outwitted the tribune by 
assigning an earlier hour than was usual for the execution. Life could not be recalled; nor did the soldiers of 
course dare publicly to disobey the Proconsul’s order for the exposure of the corpse. All that could be done, they 
did. They took her down with rude reverence from the rack, and placed her on the sand; and then they set 
guards to keep off the rabble, and to avail themselves of any opportunity which might occur to show 
consideration towards her. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE CORPO SANTO. 


The sun of Africa has passed over the heavens, but has not dared with one of his fierce rays to profane the 
sacred relics which lie out before him. The mists of evening rise up, and the heavy dews fall, but they neither 
bring the poison of decay to that gracious body, nor receive it thence. The beasts of the wild are roaming and 
roaring at a distance, or nigh at hand: not any one of them presumes to touch her. No vultures may promise 
themselves a morning meal from such a victim, as they watch through the night upon the high crags which 
overlook her. The stars have come out on high, and, they too look down upon Callista, as if they were funeral 
lights in her honour. Next the moon rises up to see what has been going on, and edges the black hangings of the 
night with silver. Yet mourning and dirge are but of formal observance, when a brave champion has died for her 
God. The world of ghosts has as little power over such an one as the world of nature. No evil spirit has aught to 
say to her, who has gone in her baptismal white before the Throne. No penal fire shall be her robe, who has been 
carried in her bright flammeum to the Bridal Chamber of the Lamb. A divine odour fills the air, issuing from 
that senseless, motionless, broken frame. A circle of light gleams round her brow, and, even when the daylight 
comes again, it there is faintly seen. Her features have reassumed their former majesty, but with an expression 
of childlike innocence and heavenly peace. The thongs have drawn blood at the wrists and ankles, which has run 
and soaked into the sand; but angels received the body from the soldiers when they took it off the rack, and it 
lies, sweetly and modestly composed, upon the ground. 

Passers-by stand still and gaze; idlers gather round. The report spreads in Sicca that neither sun by day, nor 
moon by night, nor moist atmosphere, nor beast of prey, has power over the wonderful corpse. Nay, that they 
cannot come near it without falling under some strange influence, which makes them calm and grave, expels 
bad passions, and allays commotion of mind. Many come again and again, for the mysterious and soothing 
effect she exerts upon them. They cannot talk freely about it to each other, and are seized with a sacred fear 
when they attempt to do so. Those who have merely heard their report without seeing her, say that these men 
have been in a grove of the Eumenides, or have suddenly encountered the wolf. The popular sensation 
continues and extends; some say it is magical, others that it is from the great gods. Day sinks again into evening, 
evening becomes night; the night wears out, and morning is coming again. 

It begins to dawn: a glimmer is faintly spread abroad, and, mixing with the dark, makes twilight, which 
gradually brightens, and the outlines of nature rise dimly out of the night. Gradually the sacred body comes to 
sight; and, as the light grows stronger around it, gradually too the forms of five men emerge, who had not been 
there the night before. One is in front; the rest behind with a sort of bier or litter. They stand on the mountain 
side of her, and must have come from the country. It has been a bold enterprise theirs, to expose themselves to 
the nightly beasts, and now again to the rabble and the soldiers. The soldiers are at some little distance, silent 
and watchful; such of the rabble as have passed the night there have had some superstitious object in their stay. 
They have thought to get portions of the flesh for magical purposes; a finger, or a tooth, or some hair, or a 
portion of her tunic, or the blood-stained rope which was twisted round her wrist and ankle. 

As the light makes her at length quite visible to the youth on the other side, who stands by himself with 
clasped hands and tearful eyes, he shrinks from the sight. He turns round to his companions who are provided 
with a large winding-sheet or pall, and with the help of one of them, to the surprise of the populace, he spreads 
it all over the body. And having done this, he stands again trembling, just for a few seconds, absorbed in his 
meditations, praying and weeping, and nerving himself for what is to follow. Ah, poor Agellius! you have not 
risen yet to the pitch of triumph; and other thoughts must be let to range through your breast, other emotions 
must spend themselves, before you are prepared simply to rejoice, exult, and glory in the lifeless form which lies 
before you. You are upon a brave work, but your heart is torn while you set hand to it, and you linger before you 
begin. 

It was in the pride of her earthly beauty and the full vigour and elevation of her mind, that he last had seen 



her. It seemed an age since that morning, as if a chasm ran between the now and the then, when she so 
fascinated him with her presence, and so majestically rebuked him for bowing to that fascination. Yet on his 
memory every incident of that interview was fixed, and was indelible. O why should the great Creator shatter 
one of His most admirable works! If the order of the sun and stars is adorable, if the laws by which earth and 
sea are kept together mark the Hand of supreme Wisdom and Power, how much nobler perfection of beauty is 
manifested in man! And of human nature itself here was the supereminent crown, a soul full of gifts, full of 
greatness, full of intellect, placed in an outward form, equally surpassing in its kind, and still more surpassingly 
excellent from its intimate union and subordination to the soul, so as almost to be its simple expression; yet this 
choicest, rarest specimen of Almighty skill, the Almighty had pitilessly shattered, in order that it might inherit a 
higher, an eternal perfection. O mystery of mysteries, that heaven should not be possibly obtained without such 
grinding down and breaking up of our original nature! O mysterious, that principle in us, whatever it is, and 
however it came there, which is so antagonistic to God, which has so spoilt what seems so good, that all must be 
undone, and must begin anew! “An enemy hath done this;” and, knowing as much as this, and no more, we must 
leave the awful mystery to that day when all things shall be made light. 

Agellius has not been idle while these thoughts pass through his mind. He has stooped down and scooped up 
such portions of the sand as are moistened with her blood, and has committed them to a small bag which he has 
taken out of his bosom. Then without delay, looking round to his attendants, and signing to them, with two of 
the party he resolutely crossed over to the other side of the corpse, covering it from attack, while his two 
assistants who were left proceeded quickly to lay hold of it. They had raised it, laid it on the bier, and were 
setting off by an unusual track across the waste, while Agellius, Aspar, and the third were grappling with some 
ruffians who had rushed upon them. Few, however, were there as yet to take part against them, but their cries of 
alarm were bringing others up, and the Christians were in growing danger of being worsted and carried off, 
when suddenly the soldiers interfered. Under pretence of keeping the peace, they laid about them with their 
heavy maces; and so it was, the blows took effect on the heads and shoulders of the rabble, with but slight injury 
to Agellius and his companions. The latter took instant advantage of the diversion, and vanished out of view by 
the same misleading track which their comrades had already chosen. If they, or the party who had preceded 
them, came within the range of sight of any goatherds upon the mountains, we must suppose that angels held 
those heathen eyes that they should not recognise them. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LUX PERPETUA SANCTIS TUIS, DOMINE. 


The bier and its bearers, and its protectors, have reached the cave in safety, and pace down the gallery, preceded 
by its Christian hosts, with lighted tapers, singing psalms. They place the sacred body before the altar, and the 
mass begins. St. Cyprian celebrates, and after the Gospel, he adds a few words of his own. 

He said that they were engaged in praising, blessing, and exalting the adorable Grace of God, which had 
snatched so marvellously a brand out of the furnace. Benedicamus Patrem et Filium cum Sancto Spiritu. 
Benedictus, et laudabilis, et gloriosus, et superexaltatus in ssecula. Every day doing marvels and exceeding all 
that seemed possible in power and love, by new and still newer manifestations. A Greek had come to Africa to 
embellish the shrines of heathenism, to minister to the usurpation of the evil one, and to strengthen the old ties 
which connected genius with sin; and she had suddenly found salvation. But yesterday a poor child of earth, and 
to-day an inhabitant of the heavens. But yesterday without God and without hope; and to-day a martyr with a 
green palm and golden vestment, worshipping before the Throne. But yesterday the slave of Satan, and spending 
herself on the vanities of time; and to-day drinking of the never-cloying torrents of bliss everlasting. But 
yesterday one of a number, a grain of a vast heap, destined indiscriminately for the flame; to-day one of the elect 
souls, written from eternity in the book of life, and predestined to glory. But yesterday, hungry and thirsty, and 
restless for some object worthy an immortal spirit; to-day enjoying the ineffable ecstasy of the Marriage Feast 
and the espousals of Emmanuel. But yesterday tossed about on a sea of opinion; and to-day entranced in the 
vision of infallible truth and immutable sanctity. And yet what was she but only one instance out of ten 
thousand, of the Almighty and All-manifold Grace of the Redeemer? And who was there of all of them, there 
assembled, from the most heroic down to the humblest beginner, from the authoritative preacher down to the 
slave or peasant, but was equally, though in his own way, a miracle of mercy, and a vessel, once of wrath, if now 
of glory? Only might he and all who heard him persevere as they had begun, so that if (as was so probable) their 
trial was to be like hers, its issue might be like hers also. 

St. Cyprian ceased; and, while the deacon opened the sindon for the offertory, the faithful took up alternately 
the verses of a hymn, which we here insert in a most unworthy translation:— 

“The number of Thine own complete, 

Sum up and make an end; 

Sift clean the chaff, and house the wheat,— 

And then, O Lord, descend. 

“Descend, and solve by that descent, 

This mystery of life; 

Where good and ill, together blent, 

Wage an undying strife. 

“For rivers twain are gushing still, 

And pour a mingled flood; 

Good in the very depths of ill- 
ill in the heart of good. 

“The last are first, the first are last, 

As angel eyes behold; 

These from the sheepcote sternly cast, 

Those welcomed to the fold. 

“No Christian home, no pastor’s eye, 

No preacher’s vocal zeal, 



Moved Thy dear martyr to defy 
The prison and the wheel. 

“Forth from the heathen ranks she stepped 
The forfeit throne to claim 

Of Christian souls who had not kept 
Their birthright and their name. 

“Grace formed her out of sinful dust; 

She knelt a soul defiled; 

She rose in all the faith and trust 
And sweetness of a child. 

“And in the freshness of that love 
She preached by word and deed, 

The mysteries of the world above— 

Her new-found glorious creed. 

“And running, in a little hour, 

Of life the course complete, 

She reached the throne of endless power, 

And sits at Jesus’ feet. 

“Her spirit there, her body here, 

Make one the earth and sky; 

We use her name, we touch her bier, 

We know her God is nigh.” 

The last sentiment of the yet unfinished hymn was receiving an answer while they sang it. Juba had been 
brought into the chapel in the hands of his brother and the exorcists. Since he had been under their care, he had 
been, on the whole, calm and manageable, with intervals of wild tempest and mad terror. He spoke, at times, of 
an awful incubus weighing on his chest, which he could not throw off, and said he hoped that they would not 
think all the blasphemies he uttered were his own. On this occasion, he struggled most violently, and shook 
with distress; and, as they brought him towards the sacred relics, a thick, cold dew stood upon his brow, and his 
features shrank and collapsed. He held back, and exerted himself with all his might to escape, foaming at the 
mouth, and from time to time uttering loud shrieks and horrible words, which disturbed, though they could not 
interrupt, the hymn. His bearers persevered; they brought him close to Callista, and made him touch her feet 
with his hands. Immediately he screamed fearfully, and was sent up into the air with such force that he seemed 
discharged from some engine of war: then he fell back upon the earth apparently lifeless. 

The long prayer was ended; the Sursum corda was uttered. Juba raised himself from the ground. When the 
words of consecration had been said, he adored with the faithful. After the mass, his attendants came to him; he 
was quite changed; he was quiet, harmless, and silent: the evil spirit had gone out; but he was an idiot. 

This wonderful deliverance was but the beginning of the miracles which followed the martyrdom of St. 
Callista. It may be said to have been the resurrection of the Church at Sicca. In not many months Deems was 
killed, and the persecution ceased there. Castus was appointed bishop, and numbers began to pour into the fold. 
The lapsed asked for peace, or at least such blessings as they could have. Heathens sought to be received. When 
asked for their reason, they could only say that Callista’s history and death had affected them with constraining 
force, and that they could not help following her steps. Increasing in boldness, as well as numbers, the 
Christians cowed both magistrates and mob. The spirit of the populace had been already broken; and the 
continual change of masters, and measures with them, in the imperial government, inflicted a chronic timidity 
on the magistracy. A handsome church was soon built, to which Callista’s body was brought, and which 
remained till the time of the Diocletian persecution. 



Juba attached himself to this church; and, though he could not be taught even to sweep the sacred pavement, 
still he never was troublesome or mischievous. He continued in this state for about ten years. At the end of that 
time, one morning, after mass, which he always attended in the church porch, he suddenly went to the bishop, 
and asked for baptism. He said that Callista had appeared to him, and had restored to him his mind. On 
conversing with him, the holy Castus found that his recovery was beyond all doubt: and not knowing how long 
his lucid state would last, he had no hesitation, with such instruction as the time admitted, in administering the 
sacred rite, as Juba wished. After receiving it, he proceeded to the tomb, within which lay St. Callista, and 
remained on his knees before his benefactress till nightfall. Not even then was he disposed to rise; and so he 
was left there for the night. Next morning he was found still in the attitude of prayer, but lifeless. He had been 
taken away in his baptismal robe. 

As to Agellius, if he be the bishop of that name who suffered at Sicca in his old age, in the persecution of 
Diocletian, we are possessed in this circumstance of a most interesting fact to terminate his history withal. 
What makes this more likely is, that this bishop is recorded to have removed the body of St. Callista from its 
original position, and placed it under the high altar, at which he said mass daily. After his own martyrdom, St. 
Agellius was placed under the high altar also. 

THE END. 



FOOTNOTES 


[1] Vide Oxford transl. of St. Cyprian. 

[2] Here is an anachronism, as regards Arnobius and Lactantius of some twenty or thirty years. 

[3] Bacon. 
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PART I. 

ASSENT AND APPREHENSION. 



Chapter I. 

Modes Of Holding And Apprehending Propositions. 

§ l. Modes of Holding Propositions. 

l. Propositions (consisting of a subject and predicate united by the copula) may take a categorical, conditional, 
or interrogative form. 

(1) An interrogative, when they ask a Question, (e. g. Does Free-trade benefit the poorer classes?) and imply 
the possibility of an affirmative or negative resolution of it. 

(2) A conditional, when they express a Conclusion (e. g. Free-trade therefore benefits the poorer classes), and 
both imply, and imply their dependence on, other propositions. 

(3) A categorical, when they simply make an Assertion (e. g. Free-trade does benefit), and imply the absence 
of any condition or reservation of any kind, looking neither before nor behind, as resting in themselves and 
being intrinsically complete. 

These three modes of shaping a proposition, distinct as they are from each other, follow each other in natural 
sequence. A proposition, which starts with being a Question, may become a Conclusion, and then be changed 
into an Assertion; but it has of course ceased to be a question, so far forth as it has become a conclusion, and 
has rid itself of its argumentative form—that is, has ceased to be a conclusion,—so far forth as it has become an 
assertion. A question has not yet got so far as to be a conclusion, though it is the necessary preliminary of a 
conclusion; and an assertion has got beyond being a mere conclusion, though it is the natural issue of a 
conclusion. Their correlation is the measure of their distinction one from another. 

No one is likely to deny that a question is distinct both from a conclusion and from an assertion; and an 
assertion will be found to be equally distinct from a conclusion. For, if we rest our affirmation on arguments, 
this shows that we are not asserting; and, when we assert, we do not argue. An assertion is as distinct from a 
conclusion, as a word of command is from a persuasion or recommendation. Command and assertion, as such, 
both of them, in their different ways, dispense with, discard, ignore, antecedents of any kind, though 
antecedents may have been a sine qua non condition of their being elicited. They both carry with them the 
pretension of being personal acts. 

In insisting on the intrinsic distinctness of these three modes of putting a proposition, I am not maintaining 
that they may not coexist as regards one and the same subject. For what we have already concluded, we may, if 
we will, make a question of; and what we are asserting, we may of course conclude over again. We may assert, to 
one man, and conclude to another, and ask of a third; still, when we assert, we do not conclude, and, when we 
assert or conclude, we do not question. 

2. The internal act of holding propositions is for the most part analogous to the external act of enunciating 
them; as there are three ways of enunciating, so are there three ways of holding them, each corresponding to 
each. These three mental acts are Doubt, Inference, and Assent. A question is the expression of a doubt; a 
conclusion is the expression of an act of inference; and an assertion is the expression of an act of assent. To 
doubt, for instance, is not to see one’s way to hold that Free-trade is or that it is not a benefit; to infer, is to hold 
on sufficient grounds that Free-trade may, must, or should be a benefit; to assent to the proposition, is to hold 
that Free-trade is a benefit. 

Moreover, propositions, while they are the material of these three enunciations, are the objects of the three 
corresponding mental acts; and as without a proposition, there cannot be a question, conclusion, or assertion, so 
without a proposition there is nothing to doubt about, nothing to infer, nothing to assent to. Mental acts of 
whatever kind presuppose their objects. 

And, since the three enunciations are distinct from each other, therefore the three mental acts also, Doubt, 
Inference, and Assent, are, with reference to one and the same proposition, distinct from each other; else, why 
should their several enunciations be distinct? And indeed it is very evident, that, so far forth as we infer, we do 



not doubt, and that, when we assent, we are not inferring, and, when we doubt, we cannot assent. 

And in fact, these three modes of entertaining propositions,—doubting them, inferring them, assenting to 
them, are so distinct in their action, that, when they are severally carried out into the intellectual habits of an 
individual, they become the principles and notes of three distinct states or characters of mind. For instance, in 
the case of Revealed Religion, according as one or other of these is paramount within him, a man is a sceptic as 
regards it; or a philosopher, thinking it more or less probable considered as a conclusion of reason; or he has an 
unhesitating faith in it, and is recognized as a believer. If he simply disbelieves, or dissents, he is assenting to 
the contradictory of the thesis, viz. that there is no Revelation. 

Many minds of course there are, which are not under the predominant influence of any one of the three. Thus 
men are to be found of irreflective, impulsive, unsettled, or again of acute minds, who do not know what they 
believe and what they do not, and who may be by turns sceptics, inquirers, or believers; who doubt, assent, infer, 
and doubt again, according to the circumstances of the season. Nay further, in all minds there is a certain 
coexistence of these distinct acts; that is, of two of them, for we can at once infer and assent, though we cannot 
at once either assent or infer and also doubt. Indeed, in a multitude of cases we infer truths, or apparent truths, 
before, and while, and after we assent to them. 

Lastly, it cannot be denied that these three acts are all natural to the mind; I mean, that, in exercising them, 
we are not violating the laws of our nature, as if they were in themselves an extravagance or weakness, but are 
acting according to it, according to its legitimate constitution. Undoubtedly, it is possible, it is common, in the 
particular case, to err in the exercise of Doubt, of Inference, and of Assent; that is, we may be withholding a 
judgment about propositions on which we have the means of coming to some definitive conclusion; or we may 
be assenting to propositions which we ought to receive only on the credit of their premisses, or again to keep 
ourselves in suspense about; but such errors of the individual belong to the individual, not to his nature, and 
cannot avail to forfeit for him his natural right, under proper circumstances, to doubt, or to infer, or to assent. 
We do but fulfil our nature in doubting, inferring, and assenting; and our duty is, not to abstain from the 
exercise of any function of our nature, but to do what is in itself right rightly. 

3. So far in general:—in this Essay I treat of propositions only in their bearing upon concrete matter, and I am 
mainly concerned with Assent; with Inference, in its relation to Assent, and only such inference as is not 
demonstration; with Doubt hardly at all. I dismiss Doubt with one observation. I have here spoken of it simply 
as a suspense of mind, in which sense of the word, to have “no doubt” about a thesis is equivalent to one or 
other of the two remaining acts, either to inferring it or else assenting to it. However, the word is often taken to 
mean the deliberate recognition of a thesis as being uncertain; in this sense Doubt is nothing else than an 
assent, viz. an assent to a proposition at variance with the thesis, as I have already noticed in the case of 
Disbelief. 

Confining myself to the subject of Assent and Inference, I observe two points of contrast between them. 

The first I have already noted. Assent is unconditional; else, it is not really represented by assertion. Inference 
is conditional, because a conclusion at least implies the assumption of premisses, and still more, because in 
concrete matter, on which I am engaged, demonstration is impossible. 

The second has regard to the apprehension necessary for holding a proposition. We cannot assent to a 
proposition, without some intelligent apprehension of it; whereas we need not understand it at all in order to 
infer it. We cannot give our assent to the proposition that “x is z,” till we are told something about one or other 
of the terms; but we can infer, if “x is y, and y is z, that x is z,” whether we know the meaning of x and z or no. 

These points of contrast and their results will come before us in due course: here, for a time leaving the 
consideration of the modes of holding propositions, I proceed to inquire into what is to be understood by 
apprehending them. 

§ 2. Modes of apprehending Propositions. 

By our apprehension of propositions I mean our imposition of a sense on the terms of which they are composed. 
Now what do the terms of a proposition, the subject and predicate, stand for? Sometimes they stand for certain 



ideas existing in our own minds, and for nothing outside of them; sometimes for things simply external to us, 
brought home to us through the experiences and informations we have of them. All things in the exterior world 
are unit and individual, and are nothing else; but the mind not only contemplates those unit realities, as they 
exist, but has the gift, by an act of creation, of bringing before it abstractions and generalizations, which have no 
existence, no counterpart, out of it. 

Now there are propositions, in which one or both of the terms are common nouns, as standing for what is 
abstract, general, and non-existing, such as “Man is an animal, some men are learned, an Apostle is a creation of 
Christianity, a line is length without breadth, to err is human, to forgive divine.” These I shall call notional 
propositions, and the apprehension with which we infer or assent to them, notional. 

And there are other propositions, which are composed of singular nouns, and of which the terms stand for 
things external to us, unit and individual, as “Philip was the father of Alexander,” “the earth goes round the 
sun,” “the Apostles first preached to the Jews;” and these I shall call real propositions, and their apprehension 
real. 

There are then two apprehensions or interpretations to which propositions may be subjected, notional and 
real. 

Next I observe, that the same proposition may admit of both of these interpretations at once, having a 
notional sense as used by one man, and a real as used by another. Thus a schoolboy may perfectly apprehend, 
and construe with spirit, the poet’s words, “Dum Capitolium scandet cum tacita Virgine Pontifex;” he has seen 
steep hills, flights of steps, and processions; he knows what enforced silence is; also he knows all about the 
Pontifex Maximus, and the Vestal Virgins; he has an abstract hold upon every word of the description, yet 
without the words therefore bringing before him at all the living image which they would light up in the mind of 
a contemporary of the poet, who had seen the fact described, or of a modern historian who had duly informed 
himself in the religious phenomena, and by meditation had realized the Roman ceremonial, of the age of 
Augustus. Again, “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” is a mere commonplace, a terse expression of 
abstractions in the mind of the poet himself, if Philippi is to be the index of his patriotism, whereas it would be 
the record of experiences, a sovereign dogma, a grand aspiration, inflaming the imagination, piercing the heart, 
of a Wallace or a Tell. 

As the multitude of common nouns have originally been singular, it is not surprising that many of them 
should so remain still in the apprehension of particular individuals. In the proposition “Sugar is sweet,” the 
predicate is a common noun as used by those who have compared sugar in their thoughts with honey or 
glycerine; but it may be the only distinctively sweet thing in the experience of a child, and may be used by him 
as a noun singular. The first time that he tastes sugar, if his nurse says, “Sugar is sweet” in a notional sense, 
meaning by sugar, lump-sugar, powdered, brown, and candied, and by sweet, a specific flavour or scent which is 
found in many articles of food and many flowers, he may answer in a real sense, and in an individual 
proposition “Sugar is sweet,” meaning “this sugar is this sweet thing.” 

Thirdly, in the same mind and at the same time, the same proposition may express both what is notional and 
what is real. When a lecturer in mechanics or chemistry shows to his class by experiment some physical fact, he 
and his hearers at once enunciate it as an individual thing before their eyes, and also as generalized by their 
minds into a law of nature. When Virgil says, “Varium et mutabile semper foemina,” he both sets before his 
readers what he means to be a general truth, and at the same time applies it individually to the instance of Dido. 
He expresses at once a notion and a fact. 

Of these two modes of apprehending propositions, notional and real, real is the stronger; I mean by stronger 
the more vivid and forcible. It is so to be accounted for the very reason that it is concerned with what is either 
real or taken for real; for intellectual ideas cannot compete in effectiveness with the experience of concrete 
facts. Various proverbs and maxims sanction me in so speaking, such as, “Facts are stubborn things,” 
“Experientia docet,” “Seeing is believing;” and the popular contrast between theory and practice, reason and 
sight, philosophy and faith. Not that real apprehension, as such, impels to action, any more than notional; but it 
excites and stimulates the affections and passions, by bringing facts home to them as motive causes. Thus it 



indirectly brings about what the apprehension of large principles, of general laws, or of moral obligations, never 
could effect. 
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Reverting to the two modes of holding propositions, conditional and unconditional, which was the subject of the 
former Section, that is, inferences and assents, I observe that inferences, which are conditional acts, are 
especially cognate to notional apprehension, and assents, which are unconditional, to real. This distinction, too, 
will come before us in the course of the following chapters. 

And now I have stated the main subjects of which I propose to treat; viz., the distinctions in the use of 
propositions, which I have been drawing, and the questions which those distinctions involve. 



Chapter II. 

Assent Considered As Apprehensive. 


I have already said of an act of Assent, first, that it is in itself the absolute acceptance of a proposition without 
any condition; and next that, in order to its being made, it presupposes the condition, not only of some previous 
inference in favour of the proposition, but especially of some concomitant apprehension of its terms. I proceed 
to the latter of these two subjects; that is, of Assent considered as apprehensive, leaving the discussion of Assent 
as unconditional for a later place in this Essay. 

By apprehension of a proposition, I mean, as I have already said, the interpretation given to the terms of 
which it is composed. When we infer, we consider a proposition in relation to other propositions; when we 
assent to it, we consider it for its own sake and in its intrinsic sense. That sense must be in some degree known 
to us; else, we do but assert the proposition, we in no wise assent to it. Assent I have described to be a mental 
assertion; in its very nature then it is of the mind, and not of the lips. We can assert without assenting; assent is 
more than assertion just by this much, that it is accompanied by some apprehension of the matter asserted. This 
is plain; and the only question is, what measure of apprehension is sufficient. 

And the answer to this question is equally plain:—it is the predicate of the proposition which must be 
apprehended. In a proposition one term is predicated of another; the subject is referred to the predicate, and the 
predicate gives us information about the subject;—therefore to apprehend the proposition is to have that 
information, and to assent to it is to acquiesce in it as true. Therefore I apprehend a proposition, when I 
apprehend its predicate. The subject itself need not be apprehended per se in order to a genuine assent: for it is 
the very thing which the predicate has to elucidate, and therefore by its formal place in the proposition, so far as 
it is the subject, it is something unknown, something which the predicate makes known; but the predicate 
cannot make it known, unless it is known itself. Let the question be, “What is Trade?” here is a distinct 
profession of ignorance about “Trade;” and let the answer be, “Trade is the interchange of goods;”—trade then 
need not be known, as a condition of assent to the proposition, except so far as the account of it which is given 
in answer, “the interchange of goods,” makes it known; and that must be apprehended in order to make it 
known. The very drift of the proposition is to tell us something about the subject; but there is no reason why our 
knowledge of the subject, whatever it is, should go beyond what the predicate tells us about it. Further than this 
the subject need not be apprehended: as far as this it must; it will not be apprehended thus far, unless we 
apprehend the predicate. 

If a child asks, “What is Lucern?” and is answered, “Lucern is medicago sativa, of the class Diadelphia and 
order Decandria;” and henceforth says obediently, “Lucern is medicago sativa, &c.,” he makes no act of assent to 
the proposition which he enunciates, but speaks like a parrot. But, if he is told, “Lucern is food for cattle,” and is 
shown cows grazing in a meadow, then though he never saw lucern, and knows nothing at all about it, besides 
what he has learned from the predicate, he is in a position to make as genuine an assent to the proposition 
“Lucern is food for cattle,” on the word of his informant, as if he knew ever so much more about lucern. And as 
soon as he has got as far as this, he may go further. He now knows enough about lucern, to enable him to 
apprehend propositions which have lucern for their predicate, should they come before him for assent, as, “That 
field is sown with lucern,” or “Clover is not lucern.” 

Yet there is a way, in which the child can give an indirect assent even to a proposition, in which he understood 
neither subject nor predicate. He cannot indeed in that case assent to the proposition itself, but he can assent to 
its truth. He cannot do more than assert that “Lucern is medicago sativa,” but he can assent to the proposition, 
“That lucern is medicago sativa is true.” For here is a predicate which he sufficiently apprehends, what is 
inapprehensible in the proposition being confined to the subject. Thus the child’s mother might teach him to 
repeat a passage of Shakespeare, and when he asked the meaning of a particular line, such as “The quality of 
mercy is not strained,” or “Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied,” she might answer him, that he was too 
young to understand it yet, but that it had a beautiful meaning, as he would one day know: and he, in faith on 
her word, might give his assent to such a proposition,—not, that is, to the line itself which he had got by heart, 



and which would be beyond him, but to its being true, beautiful, and good. 

Of course I am speaking of assent itself, and its intrinsic conditions, not of the ground or motive of it. 
Whether there is an obligation upon the child to trust his mother, or whether there are cases where such trust is 
impossible, are irrelevant questions, and I notice them in order to put them aside. I am examining the act of 
assent itself, not its preliminaries, and I have specified three directions, which among others the assent may 
take, viz. assent immediately to a proposition, assent to its truth, and assent both to its truth and to the ground 
of its being true together,—“Lucern is food for cattle,”—“That lucern is medicago sativa is true,”—and “My 
mother’s word, that lucern is medicago sativa, and is food for cattle, is the truth.” Now in each of these there is 
one and the same absolute adhesion of the mind to the proposition, on the part of the child; he assents to the 
apprehensible proposition, and to the truth of the inapprehensible, and to the veracity of his mother in her 
assertion of the inapprehensible. I say the same absolute adhesion, because, unless he did assent without any 
reserve to the proposition that lucern was food for cattle, or to the accuracy of the botanical name and 
description of it, he would not be giving an unreserved assent to his mother’s word: yet, though these assents 
are all unreserved, still they certainly differ in strength, and this is the next point to which I wish to draw 
attention. It is indeed plain, that, though the child assents to his mother’s veracity, without perhaps being 
conscious of his own act, nevertheless that particular assent of his has a force and life in it which the other 
assents have not, insomuch as he apprehends the proposition, which is the subject of it, with greater keenness 
and energy than belongs to his apprehension of the others. Her veracity and authority is to him no abstract truth 
or item of general knowledge, but is bound up with that image and love of her person which is part of himself, 
and makes a direct claim on him for his summary assent to her general teachings. 

Accordingly, by reason of this circumstance of his apprehension he would not hesitate to say, did his years 
admit of it, that he would lay down his life in defence of his mother’s veracity. On the other hand, he would not 
make such a profession in the case of the propositions, “Lucern is food for cattle,” or “That lucern is medicago 
sativa is true;” and yet it is clear too, that, if he did in truth assent to these propositions, he would have to die for 
them also, rather than deny them, when it came to the point, unless he made up his mind to tell a falsehood. 
That he would have to die for all three propositions severally rather than deny them, shows the completeness 
and absoluteness of assent in its very nature; that he would not spontaneously challenge so severe a trial in the 
case of two out of the three particular acts of assent, illustrates in what sense one assent may be stronger than 
another. 

It appears then, that, in assenting to propositions, an apprehension in some sense of their terms is not only 
necessary to assent, as such, but also gives a distinct character to its acts. If therefore we would know more 
about Assent, we must know more about the apprehension which accompanies it. Accordingly to the subject of 
Apprehension I proceed. 



Chapter III. 

The Apprehension Of Propositions. 


I said in my Introductory Chapter that there can be no assent to a proposition, without some sort of 
apprehension of its terms; next that there are two modes of apprehension, notional and real; thirdly, that, while 
assent may be given to a proposition on either apprehension of it, still its acts are elicited more heartily and 
forcibly, when they are made upon real apprehension which has things for its objects, than when they are made 
in favour of notions and with a notional apprehension. The first of these three points I have just been 
discussing; now I will proceed to the second, viz. the two modes of apprehending propositions, leaving the third 
for the Chapters which follow. 

I have used the word apprehension, and not understanding, because the latter word is of uncertain meaning, 
standing sometimes for the faculty or act of conceiving a proposition, sometimes for that of comprehending it, 
neither of which come into the sense of apprehension. It is possible to apprehend without understanding. I 
apprehend what is meant by saying that John is Richard’s wife’s father’s aunt’s husband, but, if I am unable so 
to take in these successive relationships as to understand the upshot of the whole, viz. that John is great-uncle- 
in-law to Richard, I cannot be said to understand the proposition. In like manner, I may take a just view of a 
man’s conduct, and therefore apprehend it, and yet may profess that I cannot understand it; that is, I have not 
the key to it, and do not see its consistency in detail: I have no just conception of it. Apprehension then is simply 
an intelligent acceptance of the idea or of the fact which a proposition enunciates. “Pride will have a fall;” 
“Napoleon died at St. Helena;” I have no difficulty in entering into the sentiment contained in the former of 
these, or into the fact declared in the latter; that is, I apprehend them both. 

Now apprehension, as I have said, has two subject-matters:—according as language expresses things external 
to us, or our own thoughts, so is apprehension real or notional. It is notional in the grammarian, it is real in the 
experimentalist. The grammarian has to determine the force of words and phrases; he has to master the 
structure of sentences and the composition of paragraphs; he has to compare language with language, to 
ascertain the common ideas expressed under different idiomatic forms, and to achieve the difficult work of 
recasting the mind of an original author in the mould of a translation. On the other hand, the philosopher or 
experimentalist aims at investigating, questioning, ascertaining facts, causes, effects, actions, qualities: these are 
things, and he makes his words distinctly subordinate to these, as means to an end. The primary duty of a 
literary man is to have clear conceptions, and to be exact and intelligible in expressing them; but in a 
philosopher it is even a merit to be not altogether vague, inchoate and obscure in his teaching, and if he fails 
even of this low standard of language, we remind ourselves that his obscurity perhaps is owing to his depth. No 
power of words in a lecturer would be sufficient to make psychology easy to his hearers; if they are to profit by 
him, they must throw their minds into the matters in discussion, must accompany his treatment of them with 
an active, personal concurrence, and interpret for themselves, as he proceeds, the dim suggestions and 
adumbrations of objects, which he has a right to presuppose, while he uses them, as images existing in their 
apprehension as well as in his own. 

In something of a parallel way it is the least pardonable fault in an Orator to fail in clearness of style, and the 
most pardonable fault of a Poet. 

So again, an Economist is dealing with facts; whatever there is of theory in his work professes to be founded 
on facts, by facts alone must his sense be interpreted, and to those only who are well furnished with the 
necessary facts does he address himself; yet a clever schoolboy, from a thorough grammatical knowledge of both 
languages, might turn into English a French treatise on national wealth, produce, consumption, labour, profits, 
measures of value, public debt, and the circulating medium, with an apprehension of what it was that his author 
was stating sufficient for making it clear to an English reader, while he had not the faintest conception himself 
what the treatise, which he was translating really determined. The man uses language as the vehicle of things, 
and the boy of abstractions. 



Hence in literary examinations, it is a test of good scholarship to be able to construe aright, without the aid of 
understanding the sentiment, action, or historical occurrence conveyed in the passage thus accurately rendered, 
let it be a battle in Livy, or some subtle train of thought in Virgil or Pindar. And those who have acquitted 
themselves best in the trial, will often be disposed to think they have most notably failed, for the very reason 
that they have been too busy with the grammar of each sentence, as it came, to have been able, as they 
construed on, to enter into the facts or the feelings, which, unknown to themselves, they were bringing out of it. 

To take a very different instance of this contrast between notions and facts;—pathology and medicine, in the 
interests of science, and as a protection to the practitioner, veil the shocking realities of disease and physical 
suffering under a notional phraseology, under the abstract terms of debility, distress, irritability, paroxysm, and 
a host of Greek and Latin words. The arts of medicine and surgery are necessarily experimental; but for writing 
and conversing on these subjects they require to be stripped of the association of the facts from which they are 
derived. 

Such are the two modes of apprehension. The terms of a proposition do or do not stand for things. If they do, 
then they are singular terms, for all things that are, are units. But if they do not stand for things they must stand 
for notions, and are common terms. Singular nouns come from experience, common from abstraction. The 
apprehension of the former I call real, and of the latter notional. Now let us look at this difference between 
them more narrowly. 

l. Real Apprehension, is, as I have said, in the first instance an experience or information about the concrete. 
Now, when these informations are in fact presented to us, (that is, when they are directly subjected to our bodily 
senses or our mental sensations, as when we say, “The sun shines,” or “The prospect is charming,” or indirectly 
by means of a picture or even a narrative,) then there is no difficulty in determining what is meant by saying 
that our enunciation of a proposition concerning them implies an apprehension of things; because we can 
actually point out the objects which they indicate. But supposing those things are no longer before us, supposing 
they have passed beyond our field of view, or the book is closed in which the description of them occurs, how 
can an apprehension of things be said to remain to us? It remains on our minds by means of the faculty of 
memory. Memory consists in a present imagination of things that are past; memory retains the impressions and 
likenesses of what they were when before us; and when we make use of the proposition which refers to them, it 
supplies us with objects by which to interpret it. They are things still, as being the reflections of things in a 
mental mirror. 

Hence the poet calls memory “the mind’s eye.” I am in a foreign country among unfamiliar sights; at will I am 
able to conjure up before me the vision of my home, and all that belongs to it, its rooms and their furniture, its 
books, its inmates, their countenances, looks and movements. I see those who once were there and are no more; 
past scenes, and the very expression of the features, and the tones of the voices, of those who took part in them, 
in a time of trial or difficulty. I create nothing; I see the facsimiles of facts; and of these facsimiles the words 
and propositions which I use concerning them are from habitual association the proper or the sole expression. 

And so again, I may have seen a celebrated painting, or some great pageant, or some public man; and I have 
on my memory stored up and ready at hand, but latent, an impress more or less distinct of that experience. The 
words “the Madonna di S. Sisto,” or “the last Coronation,” or “the Duke of Wellington,” have power to revive that 
impress of it. Memory has to do with individual things and nothing that is not individual. And my apprehension 
of its notices is conveyed in a collection of singular and real propositions. 

I have hitherto been adducing instances from (for the most part) objects of sight; but the memory preserves 
the impress, though not so vivid, of the experiences which come to us through our other senses also. The 
memory of a beautiful air, or the scent of a particular flower, as far as any remembrance remains of it, is the 
continued presence in our minds of a likeness of it, which its actual presence has left there. I can bring before 
me the music of the Adeste Fideles, as if I were actually hearing it; and the scent of a clematis as if I were in my 
garden; and the flavour of a peach as if it were in season; and the thought I have of all these is as of something 
individual and from without,—as much as the things themselves, the tune, the scent, and the flavour, are from 
without,—though, compared with the things themselves, these images (as they may be called) are faint and 
intermitting. 



Nor need such an image be in any sense an abstraction, though I may have eaten a hundred peaches in times 
past, the impression, which remains on my memory of the flavour, may be of any of them, of the ten, twenty, 
thirty units, as the case may be, not a general notion, distinct from every one of them, and formed from all of 
them by a fabrication of my mind. 

And so again the apprehension which we have of our past mental acts of any kind, of hope, inquiry, effort, 
triumph, disappointment, suspicion, hatred, and a hundred others, is an apprehension of the memory of those 
definite acts, and therefore an apprehension of things; not to say that many of them do not need memory, but 
are such as admit of being actually summoned and repeated at our will. Such an apprehension again is elicited 
by propositions embodying the notices of our history, of our pursuits and their results, of our friends, of our 
bereavements, of our illnesses, of our fortunes, which remain imprinted upon our memory as sharply and 
deeply as is any recollection of sight. Nay, and such recollections may have in them an individuality and 
completeness which outlives the impressions made by sensible objects. The memory of countenances and of 
places in times past may fade away from the mind; but the vivid image of certain anxieties or deliverances never. 

And by means of these particular and personal experiences, thus impressed upon us, we attain an 
apprehension of what such things are at other times when we have not experience of them; an apprehension of 
sights and sounds, of colours and forms, of places and persons, of mental acts and states, parallel to our actual 
experiences, such, that, when we meet with definite propositions expressive of them, our apprehension cannot 
be called abstract and notional. If I am told “there is a raging fire in London,” or “London is on fire,” “fire” need 
not be a common noun in my apprehension more than “London.” The word may recall to my memory the 
experience of a fire which I have known elsewhere, or of some vivid description which I have read. It is of course 
difficult to draw the line and to say where the office of memory ends, and where abstraction takes its place; and 
again, as I said in my first pages, the same proposition is to one man an image, to another a notion; but still 
there is a host of predicates, of the most various kinds, “lovely,” “vulgar,” “a conceited man,” “a manufacturing 
town,” “a catastrophe,” and any number of others, which, though as predicates they would be accounted 
common nouns, are in fact in the mouths of particular persons singular, as conveying images of things 
individual, as the rustic in Virgil says,— 

“Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi, 

Stultus ego, huic nostrae similem.” 

And so the child’s idea of a king, as derived from his picture-book, will be that of a fierce or stern or venerable 
man, seated above a flight of steps, with a crown on his head and a sceptre in his hand. In these two instances 
indeed the experience does but mislead, when applied to the unknown; but it often happens on the contrary, 
that it is a serviceable help, especially when a man has large experiences and has learned to distinguish between 
them and apply them duly, as in the instance of the hero “who knew many cities of men and many minds.” 

Further, we are able by an inventive faculty, or, as I may call it, the faculty of composition, to follow the 
descriptions of things which have never come before us, and to form, out of such passive impressions as 
experience has heretofore left on our minds, new images, which, though mental creations, are in no sense 
abstractions, and though ideal, are not notional. They are concrete units in the minds both of the party 
describing and the party informed of them. Thus I may never have seen a palm or a banana, but I have 
conversed with those who have, or I have read graphic accounts of it, and, from my own previous knowledge of 
other trees, have been able with so ready an intelligence to interpret their language, and to light up such an 
image of it in my thoughts, that, were it not that I never was in the countries where the tree is found, I should 
fancy that I had actually seen it. Hence again it is the very praise we give to the characters of some great poet or 
historian that he is so individual. I am able as it were to gaze on Tiberius, as Tacitus draws him, and to figure to 
myself our James the First, as he is painted in Scott’s Romance. The assassination of Caesar, his “Et tu, Brute?” 
his collecting his robes about him, and his fall under Pompey’s statue, all this becomes a fact to me and an 
object of real apprehension. Thus it is that we live in the past and in the distant; by means of our capacity of 
interpreting the statements of others about former ages or foreign climes by the lights of our own experience. 
The picture, which historians are able to bring before us, of Caesar’s death, derives its vividness and effect from 



its virtual appeal to the various images of our memory. 

This faculty of composition is of course a step beyond experience, but we have now reached its furthest point; 
it is mainly limited as regards its materials, by the sense of sight. As regards the other senses, new images 
cannot well be elicited and shaped out of old experiences. No description, however complete, could convey to my 
mind an exact likeness of a tune or an harmony, which I have never heard; and still less of a scent, which I have 
never smelt. Generic resemblances and metaphorical substitutes are indeed producible; but I should not acquire 
any real knowledge of the Scotch air “There’s nae luck” by being told it was like “Auld lang syne,” or “Robin 
Gray;” and if I said that Mozart’s melodies were as a summer sky or as the breath of Zephyr, I should be better 
understood by those who knew Mozart than by those who did not. Such vague illustrations suggest intellectual 
notions, not images. 

And quite as difficult is it to create or to apprehend by description images of mental facts, of which we have no 
direct experience. I may indeed, as I have already said, bring home to my mind so complex a fact as an historical 
character, by composition out of my experiences about character generally; Tiberius, James the First, Louis the 
Eleventh, or Napoleon; but who is able to infuse into me, or how shall I imbibe, a sense of the peculiarities of 
the style of Cicero or Virgil, if I have not read their writings? or how shall I gain a shadow of a perception of the 
wit or the grace ascribed to the conversation of the French salons, being myself an untravelled John Bull? And 
so again, as regards the affections and passions of our nature, they are sui generis respectively, and 
incommensurable, and must be severally experienced in order to be apprehended really. I can understand the 
rabbia of a native of Southern Europe, if I am of a passionate temper myself; and the taste for speculation or 
betting found in great traders or on the turf, if I am fond of enterprise or games of chance; but on the other 
hand, not all the possible descriptions of headlong love will make me comprehend the delirium, if I have never 
had a fit of it; nor will ever so many sermons about the inward satisfaction of strict conscientiousness create in 
my mind the image of a virtuous action and its attendant sentiments, if I have been brought up to lie, thieve and 
indulge my appetites. Thus we meet with men of the world who cannot enter into the very idea of devotion, and 
think, for instance, that, from the nature of the case, a life of religious seclusion must be either one of 
unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensuality, because they know of no exercise of the affections but what is 
merely human; and with others again, who, living in the home of their own selfishness, ridicule as something 
fanatical and pitiable the self-sacrifices of generous high-mindedness and chivalrous honour. They cannot 
create images of these things, any more than children can on the contrary of vice, when they ask whereabouts 
and who the bad men are; for they have no personal memories, and have to content themselves with notions 
drawn from books or from what others tell them. 

So much on the apprehension of things and on the real sense in our use of language; now let us pass on to the 
notional sense. 

2. Experience tells us only of individual things, and these things are innumerable. Our minds might have been 
so constructed as to be able to receive and retain an exact image of each of these various objects, one by one, as 
it came before us, but only in and for itself, without the power of comparing it with any of the others. But this is 
not our case: on the contrary, to compare and to contrast are among the most prominent and busy of our 
intellectual functions. Instinctively, even though unconsciously, we are ever instituting comparisons between 
the manifold phenomena of the external world, as we meet with them, criticizing, referring to a standard, 
collecting, analyzing them. Nay, as if by one and the same action, as soon as we perceive them, we also perceive 
that they are like each other or unlike, or rather both like and unlike at once. We apprehend spontaneously, 
even before we set about apprehending, that man is like man, yet unlike; and unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, 
or a monument, yet in some, though not the same respects, like each of them. And in consequence, as I have 
said, we are ever grouping and discriminating, measuring and sounding, framing cross classes and cross 
divisions, and thereby rising from particulars to generals, that is from images to notions. 

In processes of this kind we regard things, not as they are in themselves, but mainly as they stand in relation 
to each other. We look at nothing simply for its own sake; we cannot look at any one thing without keeping our 
eyes on a multitude of other things besides. “Man” is no longer what he really is, an individual presented to us 
by our senses, but as we read him in the light of those comparisons and contrasts which we have made him 



suggest to us. He is attenuated into an aspect, or relegated to his place in a classification. Thus his appellation is 
made to suggest, not the real being which he is in this or that specimen of himself, but a definition. If I might 
use a harsh metaphor, I should say he is made the logarithm of his true self, and in that shape is worked with 
the ease and satisfaction of logarithms. 

It is plain what a different sense language will bear in this system of intellectual notions from what it has 
when it is the representative of things: and such a use of it is not only the very foundation of all science, but 
may be, and is, carried out in literature and in the ordinary intercourse of man with man. And then it comes to 
pass that individual propositions about the concrete almost cease to be, and are diluted or starved into abstract 
notions. The events of history and the characters who figure in it lose their individuality. States and 
governments, society and its component parts, cities, nations, even the physical face of the country, things past, 
and things contemporary, all that fulness of meaning which I have described as accruing to language from 
experience, now that experience is absent, necessarily becomes to the multitude of men nothing but a heap of 
notions, little more intelligible than the beauties of a prospect to the short-sighted, or the music of a great 
master to a listener who has no ear. 

I suppose most men will recollect in their past years how many mistakes they have made about persons, 
parties, local occurrences, nations and the like, of which at the time they had no actual knowledge of their own: 
how ashamed or how amused they have since been at their own gratuitous idealism when they came into 
possession of the real facts concerning them. They were accustomed to treat the definite Titus or Sempronius as 
the quidam homo, the individuum vagum of the logician. They spoke of his opinions, his motives, his practices, 
as their traditional rule for the species Titus or Sempronius enjoined. In order to find out what individual men 
in flesh and blood were, they fancied that they had nothing to do but to refer to commonplaces, alphabetically 
arranged. Thus they were well up with the character of a Whig statesman or Tory magnate, a Wesleyan, a 
Congregationalist, a parson, a priest, a philanthropist, a writer of controversy, a sceptic; and found themselves 
prepared, without the trouble of direct inquiry, to draw the individual after the peculiarities of his type. And so 
with national character; the late Duke of Wellington must have been impulsive, quarrelsome, witty, clever at 
repartee, for he was an Irishman; in like manner, we must have cold and selfish Scots, crafty Italians, vulgar 
Americans, and Frenchmen, half tiger, half monkey. As to the French, those who are old enough to recollect the 
wars with Napoleon, know what eccentric notions were popularly entertained about them in England; how it 
was even a surprise to find some military man, who was a prisoner of war, to be tall and stout, because it was a 
received idea that all Frenchmen were undersized and lived on frogs. 

Such again are the ideal personages who figure in romances and dramas of the old school; tyrants, monks, 
crusaders, princes in disguise, and captive damsels; or benevolent or angry fathers, and spendthrift heirs; like 
the symbolical characters in some of Shakespeare’s plays, “a Tapster,” or “a Lord Mayor,” or in the stage 
directions “Enter two murderers.” 

What I have been illustrating in the case of persons, might be instanced in regard to places, transactions, 
physical calamities, events in history. Words which are used by an eyewitness to express things, unless he be 
especially eloquent or graphic, may only convey general notions. Such is, and ever must be, the popular and 
ordinary mode of apprehending language. On few subjects only have any of us the opportunity of realizing in 
our minds what we speak and hear about; and we fancy that we are doing justice to individual men and things 
by making them a mere synthesis of qualities, as if any number whatever of abstractions would, by being fused 
together, be equivalent to one concrete. 


•3f -3f -3f 


Here then we have two modes of thought, both using the same words, both having one origin, yet with nothing 
in common in their results. The informations of sense and sensation are the initial basis of both of them; but in 
the one we take hold of objects from within them, and in the other we view them from without them; we 
perpetuate them as images in the one case, we transform them into notions in the other. And natural to us as 
are both processes in their first elements and in their growth, however divergent and independent in their 



direction, they cannot really be inconsistent with each other; yet no one from the sight of a horse or a dog would 
be able to anticipate its zoological definition, nor from a knowledge of its definition to draw such a picture as 
would direct another to the living specimen. 

Each use of propositions has its own excellence and serviceableness, and each has its own imperfection. To 
apprehend notionally is to have breadth of mind, but to be shallow; to apprehend really is to be deep, but to be 
narrow-minded. The latter is the conservative principle of knowledge, and the former the principle of its 
advancement. Without the apprehension of notions, we should for ever pace round one small circle of 
knowledge; without a firm hold upon things, we shall waste ourselves in vague speculations. However, real 
apprehension has the precedence, as being the scope and end and the test of notional; and the fuller is the 
mind’s hold upon things or what it considers such, the more fertile is it in its aspects of them, and the more 
practical in its definitions. 

Of course, as these two are not inconsistent with each other, they may coexist in the same mind. Indeed there 
is no one who does not to a certain extent exercise both the one and the other. Viewed in relation to Assent, 
which has led to my speaking of them, they do not in any way affect the nature of the mental act, which is in all 
cases absolute and unconditional; but they give it an external character corresponding respectively to their own: 
so much so, that at first sight it might seem as if Assent admitted of degrees, on account of the variation of 
vividness in these different apprehensions. As notions come of abstractions, so images come of experiences; the 
more fully the mind is occupied by an experience, the keener will be its assent to it, if it assents, and on the 
other hand, the duller will be its assent and the less operative, the more it is engaged with an abstraction; and 
thus a scale of assents is conceivable, either in the instance of one mind upon different subjects, or of many 
minds upon one subject, varying from an assent which looks like mere inference up to a belief both intense and 
practical,—from the acceptance which we accord to some accidental news of the day to the supernatural 
dogmatic faith of the Christian. 

It follows to treat of Assent under this double aspect of its subject-matter,—assent to notions, and assent to 
things. 



Chapter IV. 

Notional And Real Assent. 


l. I have said that our apprehension of a proposition varies in strength, and that it is stronger when it is 
concerned with a proposition expressive to us of things than when concerned with a proposition expressive of 
notions; and I have given this reason for it, viz. that what is concrete exerts a force and makes an impression on 
the mind which nothing abstract can rival. That is, I have argued that, because the object is more powerful, 
therefore so is the apprehension of it. 

I do not think it unfair reasoning thus to take the apprehension for its object. The mind is ever stimulated in 
proportion to the cause stimulating it. Sights, for instance, sway us, as scents do not; whether this be owing to a 
greater power in the thing seen, or to a greater receptivity and expansiveness in the sense of seeing, is a 
superfluous question. The strong object would make the apprehension strong. Our sense of seeing is able to 
open to its object, as our sense of smell cannot open to its own. Its objects are able to awaken the mind, take 
possession of it, inspire it, act through it, with an energy and variousness which is not found in the case of 
scents and their apprehension. Since we cannot draw the line between the object and the act, I am at liberty to 
say, as I have said, that, as is the thing apprehended, so is the apprehension. 

And so in like manner as regards apprehension of mental objects. If an image derived from experience or 
information is stronger than an abstraction, conception, or conclusion—if I am more arrested by our Lord’s 
bearing before Pilate and Herod than by the “Justum et tenacem” &c. of the poet, more arrested by His Voice 
saying to us, “Give to him that asketh thee,” than by the best arguments of the Economist against indiscriminate 
almsgiving, it does not matter for my present purpose whether the objects give strength to the apprehension or 
the apprehension gives large admittance into the mind to the object. It is in human nature to be more affected 
by the concrete than by the abstract; it may be the reverse with other beings. The apprehension, then, may be as 
fairly said to possess the force which acts upon us, as the object apprehended. 

2. Real apprehension, then, may be pronounced stronger than notional, because things, which are its objects, 
are confessedly more impressive and affective than notions, which are the objects of notional. Experiences and 
their images strike and occupy the mind, as abstractions and their combinations do not. Next, passing on to 
Assent, I observe that it is this variation in the mind’s apprehension of an object to which it assents, and not any 
incompleteness in the assent itself, which leads us to speak of strong and weak assents, as if Assent itself 
admitted of degrees. In either mode of apprehension, be it real or be it notional, the assent preserves its 
essential characteristic of being unconditional. The assent of a Stoic to the “Justum et tenacem” &c. may be as 
genuine an assent, as absolute and entire, as little admitting of degree or variation, as distinct from an act of 
inference, as the assent of a Christian to the history of our Lord’s Passion in the Gospel. 

3. However, characteristic as it is of Assent, to be thus in its nature simply one and indivisible, and thereby 
essentially different from Inference, which is ever varying in strength, never quite at the same pitch in any two 
of its acts, still it is at the same time true that it may be difficult in fact, by external tokens, to distinguish certain 
acts of assent from certain acts of inference. Thus, whereas no one could possibly confuse the real assent of a 
Christian to the fact of our Lord’s crucifixion, with the notional acceptance of it, as a point of history, on the part 
of a philosophical heathen (so removed from each other, toto ccelo, are the respective modes of apprehending it 
in the two cases, though in both the assent is in its nature one and the same), nevertheless it would be easy to 
mistake the Stoic’s notional assent, genuine though it might be, to the moral nobleness of the just man 
“struggling in the storms of fate,” for a mere act of inference resulting from the principles of his Stoical 
profession, or again for an assent merely to the inferential necessity of the nobleness of that struggle. Nothing, 
indeed, is more common than to praise men for their consistency to their principles, whatever those principles 
are, that is, to praise them on an inference, without thereby implying any assent to the principles themselves. 

The cause of this resemblance between acts so distinct is obvious. It exists only in cases of notional assents; 
when the assent is given to notions, then it is possible to hesitate in deciding whether it is assent or inference, 



whether the mind is merely without doubt or whether it is actually certain. And the reason is this: notional 
Assent seems like Inference, because the apprehension which accompanies acts of inference is notional also,— 
because Inference is engaged for the most part on notional propositions, both premiss and conclusion. This 
point, which I have implied throughout, I here distinctly record, and shall enlarge upon hereafter. Only 
propositions about individuals are not notional, and they are seldom the matter of inference. Thus, did the Stoic 
infer the fact of our Lord’s death instead of assenting to it, the proposition would have been as much an 
abstraction to him as the “Justum et tenacem,” &c; nay further, the “Justus et tenax” was at least a notion in his 
mind, but “Jesus Christ” would, in the schools of Athens or of Rome, have stood for less, for an unknown being, 
the x or y of a formula. Except then in some of the cases of singular conclusions, inferences are employed on 
notions, that is, unless they are employed on mere symbols; and, indeed, when they are symbolical, then are 
they clearest and most cogent, as I shall hereafter show. The next clearest are such as carry out the necessary 
results of previous classifications, and therefore may be called definitions or conclusions, as we please. For 
instance, having divided beings into their classes, the definition of man is inevitable. 

4. We may call it then the normal state of Inference to apprehend propositions as notions:—and we may call it 
the normal state of Assent to apprehend propositions as things. If notional apprehension is most congenial to 
Inference, real apprehension will be the most natural concomitant on Assent. An act of Inference includes in its 
object the dependence of its thesis upon its premisses, that is, upon a relation, which is abstract; but an act of 
Assent rests wholly on the thesis as its object, and the reality of the thesis is almost a condition of its 
unconditionality. 

5.1 am led on to make one remark more, and it shall be my last. 

An act of assent, it seems, is the most perfect and highest of its kind, when it is exercised on propositions, 
which are apprehended as experiences and images, that is, which stand for things; and, on the other hand, an act 
of inference is the most perfect and highest of its kind, when it is exercised on propositions which are 
apprehended as notions, that is, which are creations of the mind. An act of inference indeed may be made with 
either of these modes of apprehension; so may an act of assent; but, when inferences are exercised on things, 
they tend to be conjectures or presentiments, without logical force; and when assents are exercised on notions, 
they tend to be mere assertions without any personal hold on them on the part of those who make them. If this 
be so, the paradox is true, that, when Inference is clearest, Assent may be least forcible, and, when Assent is 
most intense, Inference may be least distinct;—for, though acts of assent require previous acts of inference, they 
require them, not as adequate causes, but as sine qua non conditions: and, while the apprehension strengthens 
Assent, Inference often weakens the apprehension. 

§ 1. Notional Assents. 

I shall consider Assent made to propositions which express abstractions or notions under five heads; which I 
shall call Profession, Credence, Opinion, Presumption, and Speculation. 

1. Profession. 

There are assents so feeble and superficial, as to be little more than assertions. I class them all together under 
the head of Profession. Such are the assents made upon habit and without reflection; as when a man calls 
himself a Tory or a Liberal, as having been brought up as such; or again, when he adopts as a matter of course 
the literary or other fashions of the day, admiring the poems, or the novels, or the music, or the personages, or 
the costume, or the wines, or the manners, which happen to be popular, or are patronized in the higher circles. 
Such again are the assents of men of wavering restless minds, who take up and then abandon beliefs so readily, 
so suddenly, as to make it appear that they had no view (as it is called) on the matter they professed, and did not 
know to what they assented or why. 

Then, again, when men say they have no doubt of a thing, this is a case, in which it is difficult to determine 
whether they assent to it, infer it, or consider it highly probable. There are many cases, indeed, in which it is 
impossible to discriminate between assent, inference, and assertion, on account of the otiose, passive, inchoate 



character of the act in question. If I say that to-morrow will be fine, what does this enunciation mean? Perhaps 
it means that it ought to be fine, if the glass tells truly; then it is the inference of a probability. Perhaps it means 
no more than a surmise, because it is fine to-day, or has been so for the week past. And perhaps it is a 
compliance with the word of another, in which case it is sometimes a real assent, sometimes a polite assertion 
or a wish. 


Many a disciple of a philosophical school, who talks fluently, does but assert, when he seems to assent to the 
dicta of his master, little as he may be aware of it. Nor is he secured against this self-deception by knowing the 
arguments on which those dicta rest, for he may learn the arguments by heart, as a careless schoolboy gets up 
his Euclid. This practice of asserting simply on authority, with the pretence and without the reality of assent, is 
what is meant by formalism. To say “I do not understand a proposition, but I accept it on authority,” is not 
formalism, but faith; it is not a direct assent to the proposition, still it is an assent to the authority which 
enunciates it; but what I here speak of is professing to understand without understanding. It is thus that 
political and religious watchwords are created; first one man of name and then another adopts them, till their 
use becomes popular, and then every one professes them, because every one else does. Such words are 
“liberality,” “progress,” “light,” “civilization;” such are “justification by faith only,” “vital religion,” “private 
judgment,” “the Bible and nothing but the Bible.” Such again are “Rationalism,” “Gallicanism,” “Jesuitism,” 
“Ultramontanism”—all of which, in the mouths of conscientious thinkers, have a definite meaning, but are used 
by the multitude as war-cries, nicknames, and shibboleths, with scarcely enough of the scantiest grammatical 
apprehension of them to allow of their being considered really more than assertions. 


Thus, instances occur now and then, when, in consequence of the urgency of some fashionable superstition or 
popular delusion, some eminent scientific authority is provoked to come forward, and to set the world right by 
his “ipse dixit.” He, indeed, himself knows very well what he is about; he has a right to speak, and his reasonings 
and conclusions are sufficient, not only for his own, but for general assent, and, it may be, are as simply true and 
impregnable, as they are authoritative; but an intelligent hold on the matter in dispute, such as he has himself, 
cannot be expected in the case of men in general. They, nevertheless, one and all, repeat and retail his 
arguments, as suddenly as if they had not to study them, as heartily as if they understood them, changing round 
and becoming as strong antagonists of the error which their master has exposed, as if they had never been its 
advocates. If their word is to be taken, it is not simply his authority that moves them, which would be sensible 
enough and suitable in them, both apprehension and assent being in that case grounded on the maxim “Cuique 
in arte sua credendum,” but so far forth as they disown this motive, and claim to judge in a scientific question of 
the worth of arguments which require some real knowledge, they are little better, not of course in a very serious 
matter, than pretenders and formalists. 


Not only Authority, but Inference also may impose on us assents which in themselves are little better than 
assertions, and which, so far as they are assents, can only be notional assents, as being assents, not to the 
propositions inferred, but to the truth of those propositions. For instance, it can be proved by irrefragable 
calculations, that the stars are not less than billions of miles distant from the earth; and the process of 
calculation, upon which such statements are made, is not so difficult as to require authority to secure our 
acceptance of both it and of them; yet who can say that he has any real, nay, any notional apprehension of a 
billion or a trillion? We can, indeed, have some notion of it, if we analyze it into its factors, if we compare it with 
other numbers, or if we illustrate it by analogies or by its implications; but I am speaking of the vast number in 
itself. We cannot assent to a proposition of which it is the predicate; we can but assent to the truth of it. 

This leads me to the question, whether belief in a mystery can be more than an assertion. I consider it can be 
an assent, and my reasons for saying so are as follows:—A mystery is a proposition conveying incompatible 
notions, or is a statement of the inconceivable. Now we can assent to propositions (and a mystery is a 
proposition), provided we can apprehend them; therefore we can assent to a mystery, for, unless we in some 
sense apprehended it, we should not recognize it to be a mystery, that is, a statement uniting incompatible 
notions. The same act, then, which enables us to discern that the words of the proposition express a mystery, 
capacitates us for assenting to it. Words which make nonsense, do not make a mystery. No one would call 
Warton’s line—“Revolving swans proclaim the welkin near”—an inconceivable assertion. It is equally plain, that 



the assent which we give to mysteries, as such, is notional assent; for, by the supposition, it is assent to 
propositions which we cannot conceive, whereas, if we had had experience of them, we should be able to 
conceive them, and without experience assent is not real. 

But the question follows, Can processes of inference end in a mystery? that is, not only in what is 
incomprehensible, that the stars are billions of miles from each other, but in what is inconceivable, in the 
coexistence of (seeming) incompatibilities? For how, it may be asked, can reason carry out notions into their 
contradictories? since all the developments of a truth must from the nature of the case be consistent both with 
it and with each other. I answer, certainly processes of inference, however accurate, can end in mystery; and I 
solve the objection to such a doctrine thus:—our notion of a thing may be only partially faithful to the original; 
it may be in excess of the thing, or it may represent it incompletely, and, in consequence, it may serve for it, it 
may stand for it, only to a certain point, in certain cases, but no further. After that point is reached, the notion 
and the thing part company; and then the notion, if still used as the representative of the thing, will work out 
conclusions, not inconsistent with itself, but with the thing to which it no longer corresponds. 

This is seen most familiarly in the use of metaphors. Thus, in an Oxford satire, which deservedly made a 
sensation in its day, it is said that Vice “from its hardness takes a polish too.’’I 1 ! Whence we might argue, that, 
whereas Caliban was vicious, he was therefore polished; but politeness and Caliban are incompatible notions. Or 
again, when some one said, perhaps to Dr. Johnson, that a certain writer (say Hume) was a clear thinker, he 
made answer, “All shallows are clear.” But supposing Hume to be in fact both a clear and a deep thinker, yet 
supposing clearness and depth are incompatible in their literal sense, which the objection seems to imply, and 
still in their full literal sense were to be ascribed to Hume, then our reasoning about his intellect has ended in 
the mystery, “Deep Hume is shallow;” whereas the contradiction lies, not in the reasoning, but in the fancying 
that inadequate notions can be taken as the exact representations of things. 

Hence in science we sometimes use a definition or a formula, not as exact, but as being sufficient for our 
purpose, for working out certain conclusions, for a practical approximation, the error being small, till a certain 
point is reached. This is what in theological investigations I should call an economy. 

A like contrast between notions and the things which they represent is the principle of suspense and curiosity 
in those enigmatical sayings which were frequent in the early stage of human society. In them the problem 
proposed to the acuteness of the hearers, is to find some real thing which may unite in itself certain conflicting 
notions which in the question are attributed to it: “Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness;” or, “What creature is that, which in the morning goes on four legs, at noon on two, and on 
three in the evening?” The answer, which names the thing, interprets and thereby limits the notions under 
which it has been represented. 

Let us take an example in algebra. Its calculus is commonly used to investigate, not only the relations of 
quantity generally, but geometrical facts in particular. Now it is at once too wide and too narrow for such a 
purpose, fitting on to the doctrine of lines and angles with a bad fit, as the coat of a short and stout man might 
serve the needs of one who was tall and slim. Certainly it works well for geometrical purposes up to a certain 
point, as when it enables us to dispense with the cumbrous method of proof in questions of ratio and 
proportion, which is adopted in the fifth book of Euclid; but what are we to make of the fourth power of a, when 
it is to be translated into geometrical language? If from this algebraical expression we determined that space 
admitted of four dimensions, we should be enunciating a mystery, because we should be applying to space a 
notion which belongs to quantity. In this case algebra is in excess of geometrical truth. Now let us take an 
instance in which it falls short of geometry,—What is the meaning of the square root of minus a ? Here the 
mystery is on the side of algebra; and, in accordance with the principle which I am illustrating, it has sometimes 
been considered as an abortive effort to express, what is really beyond the capacity of algebraical notation, the 
direction and position of lines in the third dimension of space, as well as their length upon a plane. When the 
calculus is urged on by the inevitable course of the working to do what it cannot do, it stops short as if in 
resistance, and protests by an absurdity. 

Our notions of things are never simply commensurate with the things themselves; they are aspects of them, 
more or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initio. Take an instance from arithmetic:—We are accustomed 



to subject all that exists to numeration; but, to be correct, we are bound first to reduce to some level of possible 
comparison the things which we wish to number. We must be able to say, not only that they are ten, twenty, or a 
hundred, but so many definite somethings. For instance, we could not without extravagance throw together 
Napoleon’s brain, ambition, hand, soul, smile, height, and age at Marengo, and say that there were seven of 
them, though there are seven words; nor will it even be enough to content ourselves with what may be called a 
negative level, viz. that these seven were an un-English or are a departed seven. Unless numeration is to issue in 
nonsense, it must be conducted on conditions. This being the case, there are, for what we know, collections of 
beings, to whom the notion of number cannot be attached, except catachrestically , because, taken individually, 
no positive point of real agreement can be found between them, by which to call them. If indeed we can denote 
them by a plural noun, then we can measure that plurality; but if they agree in nothing, they cannot agree in 
bearing a common name, and to say that they amount to a thousand these or those, is not to number them, but 
to count up a certain number of names or words which we have written down. 

Thus, the Angels have been considered by divines to have each of them a species to himself; and we may fancy 
each of them so absolutely sui similis as to be like nothing else, so that it would be as untrue to speak of a 
thousand Angels as of a thousand Hannibals or Ciceros. It will be said, indeed, that all beings but One at least 
will come under the notion of creatures, and are dependent upon that One; but that is true of the brain, smile, 
and height of Napoleon, which no one would call three creatures. But, if all this be so, much more does it apply 
to our speculations concerning the Supreme Being, whom it may be unmeaning, not only to number with other 
beings, but to subject to number in regard to His own intrinsic characteristics. That is, to apply arithmetical 
notions to Him may be as unphilosophical as it is profane. Though He is at once Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the word “Trinity” belongs to those notions of Him which are forced on us by the necessity of our finite 
conceptions, the real and immutable distinction which exists between Person and Person implying in itself no 
infringement of His real and numerical Unity. And if it be asked how, if we cannot properly speak of Him as 
Three, we can speak of Him as One, I reply that He is not One in the way in which created things are severally 
units; for one, as applied to ourselves, is used in contrast to two or three and a whole series of numbers; but of 
the Supreme Being it is safer to use the word “monad” than unit, for He has not even such relation to His 
creatures as to allow, philosophically speaking, of our contrasting Him with them. 

Coming back to the main subject, which I have illustrated at the risk of digression, I observe, that an alleged 
fact is not therefore impossible because it is inconceivable; for the incompatible notions, in which consists its 
inconceivableness, need not each of them really belong to it in that fulness which involves their being 
incompatible with each other. It is true indeed that I deny the possibility of two straight lines enclosing a space, 
on the ground of its being inconceivable; but I do so because a straight line is a notion and nothing more, and 
not a thing, to which I may have attached a notion more or less unfaithful. I have defined a straight line in my 
own way at my own pleasure; the question is not one of facts at all, but of the consistency with each other of 
definitions and of their logical consequences. 

“Space is not infinite, for nothing but the Creator is such:”—starting from this thesis as a theological 
information, to be assumed as a fact, though not one of experience, we arrive at once at an insoluble mystery; 
for, if space be not infinite, it is finite, and finite space is a contradiction in notions, space, as such, implying the 
absence of boundaries. Here again it is our notion that carries us beyond the fact, and in opposition to it, 
showing that from the first what we apprehend of space does not in all respects correspond to the thing, of 
which indeed we have no image. 

This, then, is another instance in which the juxtaposition of notions by the logical faculty lands us in what are 
commonly called mysteries. Notions are but aspects of things; the free deductions from one of these necessarily 
contradicts the free deductions from another. After proceeding in our investigations a certain way, suddenly a 
blank or a maze presents itself before the mental vision, as when the eye is confused by the varying slides of a 
telescope. Thus, we believe in the infinitude of the Divine Attributes, but we can have no experience of 
infinitude as a fact; the word stands for a definition or a notion. Hence, when we try how to reconcile in the 
moral world the fulness of mercy with exactitude in sanctity and justice, or to explain that the physical tokens of 
creative skill need not suggest any want of creative power, we feel we are not masters of our subject. We 



apprehend sufficiently to be able to assent to these theological truths as mysteries; did we not apprehend them 
at all, we should be merely asserting; though even then we might convert that assertion into an assent, if we 
wished to do so, as I have already shown, by making it the subject of a proposition, and predicating of it that it is 
true. 

2 . Credence. 

What I mean by giving credence to propositions is pretty much the same as having “no doubt” about them. It is 
the sort of assent which we give to those opinions and professed facts which are ever presenting themselves to 
us without any effort of ours, and which we commonly take for granted, thereby obtaining a broad foundation of 
thought for ourselves, and a medium of intercourse between ourselves and others. This form of notional assent 
comprises a great variety of subject-matters; and is, as I have implied, of an otiose and passive character, 
accepting whatever comes to hand, from whatever quarter, warranted or not, so that it convey nothing on the 
face of it to its own disadvantage. From the time that we begin to observe, think, and reason, to the final failure 
of our powers, we are ever acquiring fresh and fresh informations by means of our senses, and still more from 
others and from books. The friends or strangers whom we fall in with in the course of the day, the conversations 
or discussions to which we are parties, the newspapers, the light reading of the season, our recreations, our 
rambles in the country, our foreign tours, all pour their contributions of intellectual matter into the storehouses 
of our memory; and, though much may be lost, much is retained. These informations, thus received with a 
spontaneous assent, constitute the furniture of the mind, and make the difference between its civilized 
condition and a state of nature. They are its education, as far as general knowledge can so be called; and, though 
education is discipline as well as learning, still, unless the mind implicitly welcomes the truths, real or 
ostensible, which these informations supply, it will gain neither formation nor a stimulus for its activity and 
progress. Besides, to believe frankly what it is told, is in the young an exercise of teachableness and humility. 

Credence is the means by which, in high and low, in the man of the world and in the recluse, our bare and 
barren nature is overrun and diversified from without with a rich and living clothing. It is by such ungrudging, 
prompt assents to what is offered to us so lavishly, that we become possessed of the principles, doctrines, 
sentiments, facts, which constitute useful, and especially liberal knowledge. These various teachings, shallow 
though they be, are of a breadth which secures us against those lacunee of knowledge which are apt to befall the 
professed student, and keep us up to the mark in literature, in the arts, in history, and in public matters. They 
give us in great measure our morality, our politics, our social code, our art of life. They supply the elements of 
public opinion, the watchwords of patriotism, the standards of thought and action; they are our mutual 
understandings, our channels of sympathy, our means of co-operation, and the bond of our civil union. They 
become our moral language; we learn them as we learn our mother tongue; they distinguish us from foreigners; 
they are, in each of us, not indeed personal, but national characteristics. 

This account of them implies that they are received with a notional, not a real assent; they are too manifold to 
be received in any other way. Even the most practised and earnest minds must needs be superficial in the 
greater part of their attainments. They know just enough on all subjects, in literature, history, politics, 
philosophy, and art, to be able to converse sensibly on them, and to understand those who are really deep in one 
or other of them. This is what is called, with a special appositeness, a gentleman’s knowledge, as contrasted with 
that of a professional man, and is neither worthless nor despicable, if used for its proper ends; but it is never 
more than the furniture of the mind, as I have called it; it never is thoroughly assimilated with it. Yet of course 
there is nothing to hinder those who have even the largest stock of such notions from devoting themselves to 
one or other of the subjects to which those notions belong, and mastering it with a real apprehension; and then 
their general knowledge of all subjects may be made variously useful in the direction of that particular study or 
pursuit which they have selected. 

I have been speaking of secular knowledge; but religion may be made a subject of notional assent also, and is 
especially so made in our own country. Theology, as such, always is notional, as being scientific: religion, as 
being personal, should be real; but, except within a small range of subjects, it commonly is not real in England. 
As to Catholic populations, such as those of medieval Europe, or the Spain of this day, or quasi-Catholic as those 



of Russia, among them assent to religious objects is real, not notional. To them the Supreme Being, our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin, Angels and Saints, heaven and hell, are as present as if they were objects of sight; but such a 
faith does not suit the genius of modern England. There is in the literary world just now an affectation of calling 
religion a “sentiment;” and it must be confessed that usually it is nothing more with our own people, educated 
or rude. Objects are barely necessary to it. I do not say so of old Calvinism or Evangelical Religion; I do not call 
the religion of Leighton, Beveridge, Wesley, Thomas Scott, or Cecil a mere sentiment; nor do I so term the high 
Anglicanism of the present generation. But these are only denominations, parties, schools, compared with the 
national religion of England in its length and breadth. “Bible Religion” is both the recognized title and the best 
description of English religion. 

It consists, not in rites or creeds, but mainly in having the Bible read in Church, in the family, and in private. 
Now I am far indeed from undervaluing that mere knowledge of Scripture which is imparted to the population 
thus promiscuously. At least in England, it has to a certain point made up for great and grievous losses in its 
Christianity. The reiteration, again and again, in fixed course in the public service, of the words of inspired 
teachers under both Covenants, and that in grave majestic English, has in matter of fact been to our people a 
vast benefit. It has attuned their minds to religious thoughts; it has given them a high moral standard; it has 
served them in associating religion with compositions which, even humanly considered, are among the most 
sublime and beautiful ever written; especially, it has impressed upon them the series of Divine Providences in 
behalf of man from his creation to his end, and, above all, the words, deeds, and sacred sufferings of Him in 
whom all the Providences of God centre. 

So far the indiscriminate reading of Scripture has been of service; still, much more is necessary than the 
benefits which I have enumerated, to answer to the idea of a Religion; whereas our national form professes to 
be little more than thus reading the Bible and living a correct life. It is not a religion of persons and things, of 
acts of faith and of direct devotion; but of sacred scenes and pious sentiments. It has been comparatively 
careless of creed and catechism; and has in consequence shown little sense of the need of consistency in the 
matter of its teaching. Its doctrines are not so much facts, as stereotyped aspects of facts; and it is afraid, so to 
say, of walking round them. It induces its followers to be content with this meagre view of revealed truth; or, 
rather, it is suspicious and protests, or is frightened, as if it saw a figure in a picture move out of its frame, when 
our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, or the Holy Apostles, are spoken of as real beings, and really such as Scripture 
implies them to be. I am not denying that the assent which it inculcates and elicits is genuine as regards its 
contracted range of doctrine, but it is at best notional. What Scripture especially illustrates from its first page to 
its last, is God’s Providence; and that is nearly the only doctrine held with a real assent by the mass of religious 
Englishmen. Hence the Bible is so great a solace and refuge to them in trouble. I repeat, I am not speaking of 
particular schools and parties in England, whether of the High Church or the Low, but of the mass of piously- 
minded and well-living people in all ranks of the community. 

3. Opinion. 

That class of assents which I have called Credence, being a spontaneous acceptance of the various informations, 
which are by whatever means conveyed to our minds, sometimes goes by the name of Opinion. When we speak 
of a man’s opinions, what do we mean, but the collection of notions which he happens to have, and does not 
easily part with, though he has neither sufficient proof nor firm grasp of them? This is true; however, Opinion is 
a word of various significations, and I prefer to use it in my own. Besides standing for Credence, it is sometimes 
taken to mean Conviction, as when we speak of the “variety of religious opinions,” or of being “persecuted for 
religious opinions,” or of our having “no opinion on a particular point,” or of another having “no religious 
opinions.” And sometimes it is used in contrast with Conviction, as synonymous with a light and casual, though 
genuine assent; thus, if a man was every day changing his mind, that is, his assents, we might say, that he was 
very changeable in his opinions. 

I shall here use the word to denote an assent, but an assent to a proposition, not as true, but as probably true, 
that is, to the probability of that which the proposition enunciates; and, as that probability may vary in strength 
without limit, so may the cogency and moment of the opinion. This account of Opinion may seem to confuse it 



with Inference; for the strength of an inference varies with its premisses, and is a probability; but the two acts of 
mind are really distinct. Opinion, as being an assent, is independent of premisses. We have opinions which we 
never think of defending by argument, though, of course, we think they can be so defended. We are even 
obstinate in them, or what is called “opinionated,” and may say that we have a right to think just as we please, 
reason or no reason; whereas Inference is in its nature and by its profession conditional and uncertain. To say 
that “we shall have a fine hay-harvest if the present weather lasts,” does not come of the same state of mind as, 
“I am of opinion that we shall have a fine hay-harvest this year.” 

Opinion, thus explained, has more connexion with Credence than with Inference. It differs from Credence in 
these two points, viz. that, while Opinion explicitly assents to the probability of a given proposition, Credence is 
an implicit assent to its truth. It differs from Credence in a third respect, viz. in being a reflex act;—when we 
take a thing for granted, we have credence in it; when we begin to reflect upon our credence, and to measure, 
estimate, and modify it, then we are forming an opinion. 

It is in this sense that Catholics speak of theological opinion, in contrast with faith in dogma. It is much more 
than an inferential act, but it is distinct from an act of certitude. And this is really the sense which Protestants 
give to the word, when they interpret it by Conviction; for their highest opinion in religion is, generally 
speaking, an assent to a probability—as even Butler has been understood or misunderstood to teach,—and 
therefore consistent with toleration of its contradictory. 

Opinion, being such as I have described, is a notional assent, for the predicate of the proposition, on which it 
is exercised, is the abstract word “probable.” 

4 . Presumption. 

By Presumption I mean an assent to first principles; and by first principles I mean the propositions with which 
we start in reasoning on any given subject-matter. They are in consequence very numerous, and vary in great 
measure with the persons who reason, according to their judgment and power of assent, being received by some 
minds, not by others, and only a few of them received universally. They are all of them notions, not images, 
because they express what is abstract, not what is individual and from direct experience. 

1. Sometimes our trust in our powers of reasoning and memory, that is, our implicit assent to their telling 
truly, is treated as a first principle; but we cannot properly be said to have any trust in them as faculties. At most 
we trust in particular acts of memory and reasoning. We are sure there was a yesterday, and that we did this or 
that in it; we are sure that three times six is eighteen, and that the diagonal of a square is longer than the side. 
So far as this we may be said to trust the mental act, by which the object of our assent is verified; but, in doing 
so, we imply no recognition of a general power or faculty, or of any capability or affection of our minds, over and 
above the particular act. We know indeed that we have a faculty by which we remember, as we know we have a 
faculty by which we breathe; but we gain this knowledge by abstraction or inference from its particular acts, not 
by direct experience. Nor do we trust in the faculty of memory or reasoning as such, even after that we have 
inferred its existence; for its acts are often inaccurate, nor do we invariably assent to them. 

However, if I must speak my mind, I have another ground for reluctance to speak of our trusting memory or 
reasoning, except indeed by a figure of speech. It seems to me unphilosophical to speak of trusting ourselves. 
We are what we are, and we use, not trust our faculties. To debate about trusting in a case like this, is parallel to 
the confusion implied in wishing I had had a choice if I would be created or no, or speculating what I should be 
like, if I were born of other parents. “Proximus sum egomet mihi.” Our consciousness of self is prior to all 
questions of trust or assent. We act according to our nature, by means of ourselves, when we remember or 
reason. We are as little able to accept or reject our mental constitution, as our being. We have not the option; we 
can but misuse or mar its functions. We do not confront or bargain with ourselves; and therefore I cannot call 
the trustworthiness of the faculties of memory and reasoning one of our first principles. 

2. Next, as to the proposition, that things exist external to ourselves, this I do consider a first principle, and 
one of universal reception. It is founded on an instinct; I so call it, because the brute creation possesses it. This 
instinct is directed towards individual phenomena, one by one, and has nothing of the character of a 



generalization; and, since it exists in brutes, the gift of reason is not a condition of its existence, and it may 
justly be considered an instinct in man. What the human mind does is what brutes cannot do, viz. to draw from 
our ever-recurring experiences of its testimony in particulars a general proposition, and, because this instinct or 
intuition acts whenever the phenomena of sense present themselves, to lay down in broad terms, by an 
inductive process, the great aphorism, that there is an external world, and that all the phenomena of sense 
proceed from it. This general proposition, to which we go on to assent, goes ( extensive, though not intensive ) far 
beyond our experience, illimitable as that experience may be, and represents a notion. 

3.1 have spoken, and I think rightly spoken, of instinct as a force which spontaneously impels us, not only to 
bodily movements, but to mental acts. It is instinct which leads the quasi-intelligent principle (whatever it is) in 
brutes to perceive in the phenomena of sense a something distinct from and beyond those phenomena. It is 
instinct which impels the child to recognize in the smiles or the frowns of a countenance which meets his eyes, 
not only a being external to himself, but one whose looks elicit in him confidence or fear. And, as he 
instinctively interprets these physical phenomena, as tokens of things beyond themselves, so from the 
sensations attendant upon certain classes of his thoughts and actions he gains a perception of an external being, 
who reads his mind, to whom he is responsible, who praises and blames, who promises and threatens. As I am 
only illustrating a general view by examples, I shall take this analogy for granted here. As then we have our 
initial knowledge of the universe through sense, so do we in the first instance begin to learn about its Lord and 
God from conscience; and, as from particular acts of that instinct, which makes experiences, mere images (as 
they ultimately are) upon the retina, the means of our perceiving something real beyond them, we go on to draw 
the general conclusion that there is a vast external world, so from the recurring instances in which conscience 
acts, forcing upon us importunately the mandate of a Superior, we have fresh and fresh evidence of the 
existence of a Sovereign Ruler, from whom those particular dictates which we experience proceed; so that, with 
limitations which cannot here be made without digressing from my main subject, we may, by means of that 
induction from particular experiences of conscience, have as good a warrant for concluding the Ubiquitous 
Presence of One Supreme Master, as we have, from parallel experience of sense, for assenting to the fact of a 
multiform and vast world, material and mental. 

However, this assent is notional, because we generalize a consistent, methodical form of Divine Unity and 
Personality with Its attributes, from particular experiences of the religious instinct, which are themselves, only 
intensive, not extensive, and in the imagination, not intellectually, notices of Its Presence; though at the same 
time that assent may become real of course, as may the assent to the external world, viz. when we apply our 
general knowledge to a particular instance of that knowledge, as, according to a former remark, the general 
“varium et mutabile” was realized in Dido. And in thus treating the origin of these great notions, I am not 
forgetting the aid which from our earliest years we receive from teachers, nor am I denying the influence of 
certain original forms of thinking or formative ideas, connatural with our minds, without which we could not 
reason at all. I am only contemplating the mind as it moves in fact, by whatever hidden mechanism; as a 
locomotive engine could not move without steam, but still, under whatever number of forces, it certainly does 
start from Birmingham and does arrive in London. 

4. And so again, as regards the first principles expressed in such propositions as “There is a right and a wrong,” 
“a true and a false,” “a just and an unjust,” “a beautiful and a deformed;” they are abstractions to which we give a 
notional assent in consequence of our particular experiences of qualities in the concrete, to which we give a real 
assent. As we form our notion of whiteness from the actual sight of snow, milk, a lily, or a cloud, so, after 
experiencing the sentiment of approbation which arises in us on the sight of certain acts one by one, we go on to 
assign to that sentiment a cause, and to those acts a quality, and we give to this notional cause or quality the 
name of virtue, which is an abstraction, not a thing. And in like manner, when we have been affected by a 
certain specific admiring pleasure at the sight of this or that concrete object, we proceed by an arbitrary act of 
the mind to give a name to the hypothetical cause or quality in the abstract, which excites it. We speak of it as 
beautifulness, and henceforth, when we call a thing beautiful, we mean by the word nothing else than a certain 
quality of things which creates in us this special sensation. 

These so-called first principles, I say, are really conclusions or abstractions from particular experiences; and 



an assent to their existence is not an assent to things or their images, but to notions, real assent being confined 
to the propositions directly embodying those experiences. Such notions indeed are an evidence of the reality of 
the special sentiments in particular instances, without which they would not have been formed; but in 
themselves they are abstractions from facts, not elementary truths prior to reasoning. 

I am not of course dreaming of denying the objective existence of the Moral Law, nor our instinctive 
recognition of the immutable difference in the moral quality of acts, as elicited in us by one instance of them. 
Even one act of cruelty, ingratitude, generosity, or justice reveals to us at once intensive the immutable 
distinction between those qualities and their contraries; that is, in that particular instance and pro hac vice. 
From such experience—an experience which is ever recurring—we proceed to abstract and generalize; and thus 
the abstract proposition “There is a right and a wrong,” as representing an act of inference, is received by the 
mind with a notional, not a real assent. However, in proportion as we obey the particular dictates which are its 
tokens, so are we led on more and more to view it in the association of those particulars, which are real, and 
virtually to change our notion of it into the image of that objective fact, which in each particular case it 
undeniably is. 

5. Another of these presumptions is the belief in causation. It is to me a perplexity that grave authors seem to 
enunciate as an intuitive truth, that every thing must have a cause. If this were so, the voice of nature would tell 
false; for why in that case stop short at One, who is Himself without cause? The assent which we give to the 
proposition, as a first principle, that nothing happens without a cause, is derived, in the first instance, from what 
we know of ourselves; and we argue analogically from what is within us to what is external to us. One of the 
first experiences of an infant is that of his willing and doing; and, as time goes on, one of the first temptations of 
the boy is to bring home to himself the fact of his sovereign arbitrary power, though it be at the price of 
waywardness, mischievousness, and disobedience. And when his parents, as antagonists of this wilfulness, 
begin to restrain him, and to bring his mind and conduct into shape, then he has a second series of experiences 
of cause and effect, and that upon a principle or rule. Thus the notion of causation is one of the first lessons 
which he learns from experience, that experience limiting it to agents possessed of intelligence and will. It is the 
notion of power combined with a purpose and an end. Physical phenomena, as such, are without sense; and 
experience teaches us nothing about physical phenomena as causes. Accordingly, wherever the world is young, 
the movements and changes of physical nature have been and are spontaneously ascribed by its people to the 
presence and will of hidden agents, who haunt every part of it, the woods, the mountains and the streams, the 
air and the stars, for good or for evil;—just as children again, by beating the ground after falling, imply that what 
has bruised them has intelligence;—nor is there anything illogical in such a belief. It rests on the argument from 
analogy. 

As time goes on, and society is formed, and the idea of science is mastered, a different aspect of the physical 
universe presents itself to the mind. Since causation implies a sequence of acts in our own case, and our doing is 
always posterior, never contemporaneous or prior, to our willing, therefore, when we witness invariable 
antecedents and consequents, we call the former the cause of the latter, though intelligence is absent, from the 
analogy of external appearances. At length we go on to confuse causation with order; and, because we happen to 
have made a successful analysis of some complicated assemblage of phenomena, which experience has brought 
before us in the visible scene of things, and have reduced them to a tolerable dependence on each other, we call 
the ultimate points of this analysis, and the hypothetical facts in which the whole mass of phenomena is 
gathered up, by the name of causes, whereas they are really only the formula under which those phenomena are 
conveniently represented. Thus the constitutional formula, “The king can do no wrong,” is not a fact, or a cause 
of the Constitution, but a happy mode of bringing out its genius, of determining the correlations of its elements, 
and of grouping or regulating political rules and proceedings in a particular direction and in a particular form. 
And in like manner, that all the particles of matter throughout the universe are attracted to each other with a 
force varying inversely with the square of their respective distances, is a profound idea, harmonizing the 
physical works of the Creator; but even could it be proved to be a universal fact, and also to be the actual cause 
of the movements of all bodies in the universe, still it would not be an experience, any more than is the 
mythological doctrine of the presence of innumerable spirits in physical phenomena. 



Of these two senses of the word “cause,” viz. that which brings a thing to be, and that on which a thing under 
given circumstances follows, the former is that of which our experience is the earlier and more intimate, being 
suggested to us by our consciousness of willing and doing. The latter of the two requires a discrimination and 
exactness of thought for its apprehension, which implies special mental training; else, how do we learn to call 
food the cause of refreshment, but day never the cause of night, though night follows day more surely than 
refreshment follows food? Starting, then, from experience, I consider a cause to be an effective will; and, by the 
doctrine of causation, I mean the notion, or first principle, that all things come of effective will; and the 
reception or presumption of this notion is a notional assent. 

6 . As to causation in the second sense (viz. an ordinary succession of antecedents and consequents, or what is 
called the Order of Nature), when so explained, it falls under the doctrine of general laws; and of this I proceed 
to make mention, as another first principle or notion, derived by us from experience, and accepted with what I 
have called a presumption. By natural law I mean the fact that things happen uniformly according to certain 
circumstances, and not without them and at random: that is, that they happen in an order; and, as all things in 
the universe are unit and individual, order implies a certain repetition, whether of things or like things, or of 
their affections and relations. Thus we have experience, for instance, of the regularity of our physical functions, 
such as the beating of the pulse and the heaving of the breath; of the recurring sensations of hunger and thirst; 
of the alternation of waking and sleeping, and the succession of youth and age. In like manner we have 
experience of the great recurring phenomena of the heavens and earth, of day and night, summer and winter. 
Also, we have experience of a like uniform succession in the instance of fire burning, water choking, stones 
falling down and not up, iron moving towards a magnet, friction followed by sparks and crackling, an oar looking 
bent in the stream, and compressed steam bursting its vessel. Also, by scientific analysis, we are led to the 
conclusion that phenomena, which seem very different from each other, admit of being grouped together as 
modes of the operation of one hypothetical law, acting under varied circumstances. For instance, the motion of a 
stone falling freely, of a projectile, and of a planet, may be generalized as one and the same property, in each of 
them, of the particles of matter; and this generalization loses its character of hypothesis, and becomes a 
probability, in proportion as we have reason for thinking on other grounds that the particles of all matter really 
move and act towards each other in one certain way in relation to space and time, and not in half a dozen ways; 
that is, that nature acts by uniform laws. And thus we advance to the general notion or first principle of the 
sovereignty of law throughout the universe. 

There are philosophers who go farther, and teach, not only a general, but an invariable, and inviolable, and 
necessary uniformity in the action of the laws of nature, holding that every thing is the result of some law or 
laws, and that exceptions are impossible; but I do not see on what ground of experience or reason they take up 
this position. Our experience rather is adverse to such a doctrine, for what concrete fact or phenomenon exactly 
repeats itself? Some abstract conception of it, more perfect than the recurrent phenomenon itself, is necessary, 
before we are able to say that it has happened even twice, and the variations which accompany the repetition are 
of the nature of exceptions. The earth, for instance, never moves exactly in the same orbit year by year, but is in 
perpetual vacillation. It will, indeed, be replied that this arises from the interaction of one law with another, of 
which the actual orbit is only the accidental issue, that the earth is under the influence of a variety of attractions 
from cosmical bodies, and that, if it is subject to continual aberrations in its course, these are accounted for 
accurately or sufficiently by the presence of those extraordinary and variable attractions:—science, then, by its 
analytical processes sets right the prima facie confusion. Of course; still let us not by our words imply that we 
are appealing to experience, when really we are only accounting, and that by hypothesis, for the absence of 
experience. The confusion is a fact, the reasoning processes are not facts. The extraordinary attractions assigned 
to account for our experience of that confusion are not themselves experienced phenomenal facts, but more or 
less probable hypotheses, argued out by means of an assumed analogy between the cosmical bodies to which 
those attractions are referred and falling bodies on the earth. I say “assumed,” because that analogy (in other 
words, the unfailing uniformity of nature) is the very point which has to be proved. It is true, that we can make 
experiment of the law of attraction in the case of bodies on the earth; but, I repeat, to assume from analogy that, 
as stones do fall to the earth, so Jupiter, if let alone, would fall upon the earth and the earth upon Jupiter, and 



with certain peculiarities of velocity on either side, is to have recourse to an explanation which is not necessarily 
valid, unless nature is necessarily uniform. Nor, indeed, has it yet been proved, nor ought it to be assumed, even 
that the law of velocity of falling bodies on the earth is invariable in its operation; for that again is only an 
instance of the general proposition, which is the very thesis in debate. It seems safer then to hold that the order 
of nature is not necessary, but general in its manifestations. 

But, it may be urged, if a thing happens once, it must happen always; for what is to hinder it? Nay, on the 
contrary, why, because one particle of matter has a certain property, should all particles have the same? Why, 
because particles have instanced the property a thousand times, should the thousand and first instance it also? 
It is prima facie unaccountable that an accident should happen twice, not to speak of its happening always. If we 
expect a thing to happen twice, it is because we think it is not an accident, but has a cause. What has brought 
about a thing once, may bring it about twice. What is to hinder its happening? rather, What is to make it 
happen? Here we are thrown back from the question of Order to that of Causation. A law is not a cause, but a 
fact; but when we come to the question of cause, then, as I have said, we have no experience of any cause but 
Will. If, then, I must answer the question, What is to alter the order of nature? I reply, That which willed it;— 
That which willed it, can unwill it; and the invariableness of law depends on the unchangeableness of that Will. 

And here I am led to observe that, as a cause implies a will, so order implies a purpose. Did we see flint celts, 
in their various receptacles all over Europe, scored always with certain special and characteristic marks, even 
though those marks had no assignable meaning or final cause whatever, we should take that very repetition, 
which indeed is the principle of order, to be a proof of intelligence. The agency then which has kept up and 
keeps up the general laws of nature, energizing at once in Sirius and on the earth, and on the earth in its primary 
period as well as in the nineteenth century, must be Mind, and nothing else, and Mind at least as wide and as 
enduring in its living action, as the immeasurable ages and spaces of the universe on which that agency has left 
its traces. 

In these remarks I have digressed from my immediate subject, but they have some bearing on points which 
will subsequently come into discussion. 

5. Speculation. 

Speculation is one of those words which, in the vernacular, have so different a sense from what they bear in 
philosophy. It is commonly taken to mean a conjecture, or a venture on chances; but its proper meaning is 
mental sight, or the contemplation of mental operations and their results as opposed to experience, experiment, 
or sense, analogous to its meaning in Shakspeare’s line, “Thou hast no speculation in those eyes.” In this sense I 
use it here. 

And I use it in this sense to denote those notional assents which are the most direct, explicit, and perfect of 
their kind, viz. those which are the firm, conscious acceptance of propositions as true. This kind of assent 
includes the assent to all reasoning and its conclusions, to all general propositions, to all rules of conduct, to all 
proverbs, aphorisms, sayings, and reflections on men and society. Of course mathematical investigations and 
truths are the subjects of this speculative assent. So are legal judgments, and constitutional maxims, as far as 
they appeal to us for assent. So are the determinations of science; so are the principles, disputations, and 
doctrines of theology. That there is a God, that He has certain attributes, and in what sense He can be said to 
have attributes, that He has done certain works, that He has made certain revelations of Himself and of His will, 
and what they are, and the multiplied bearings of the parts of the teaching, thus developed and formed, upon 
each other, all this is the subject of notional assent, and of that particular department of it which I have called 
Speculation. As far as these particular subjects can be viewed in the concrete and represent experiences, they 
can be received by real assent also; but as expressed in general propositions they belong to notional 
apprehension and assent. 

§ 2. Real Assents. 

I have in a measure anticipated the subject of Real Assent by what I have been saying about Notional. In 



comparison of the directness and force of the apprehension, which we have of an object, when our assent is to 
be called real, Notional Assent and Inference seem to be thrown back into one and the same class of intellectual 
acts, though the former of the two is always an unconditional acceptance of a proposition, and the latter is an 
acceptance on the condition of an acceptance of its premisses. In its notional assents as well as in its inferences, 
the mind contemplates its own creations instead of things; in real, it is directed towards things, represented by 
the impressions which they have left on the imagination. These images, when assented-to, have an influence 
both on the individual and on society, which mere notions cannot exert. 

I have already given various illustrations of Real Assent; I will follow them up here by some instances of the 
change of Notional Assent into Real. 

1. For instance: boys at school look like each other, and pursue the same studies, some of them with greater 
success than others; but it will sometimes happen, that those who acquitted themselves but poorly in class, 
when they come into the action of life, and engage in some particular work, which they have already been 
learning in its theory and with little promise of proficiency, are suddenly found to have what is called an eye for 
that work—an eye for trade matters, or for engineering, or a special taste for literature—which no one expected 
from them at school, while they were engaged on notions. Minds of this stamp not only know the received rules 
of their profession, but enter into them, and even anticipate them, or dispense with them, or substitute other 
rules instead. And when new questions are opened, and arguments are drawn up on one side and the other in 
long array, they with a natural ease and promptness form their views and give their decision, as if they had no 
need to reason, from their clear apprehension of the lie and issue of the whole matter in dispute, as if it were 
drawn out in a map before them. These are the reformers, systematizers, inventors, in various departments of 
thought, speculative and practical; in education, in administration, in social and political matters, in science. 
Such men indeed are far from infallible; however great their powers, they sometimes fall into great errors, in 
their own special department, while second-rate men who go by rule come to sound and safe conclusions. 
Images need not be true; but I am illustrating what vividness of apprehension is, and what is the strength of 
belief consequent upon it. 

2. Again:—twenty years ago, the Duke of Wellington wrote his celebrated letter on the subject of the national 
defences. His authority gave it an immediate circulation among all classes of the community; none questioned 
what he said, nor as if taking his words on faith merely, but as intellectually recognizing their truth; yet few 
could be said to see or feel that truth. His letter lay, so to say, upon the pure intellect of the national mind, and 
nothing for a time came of it. But eleven years afterwards, after his death, the anger of the French colonels with 
us, after the attempt upon Louis Napoleon’s life, transferred its facts to the charge of the imagination. Then 
forthwith the national assent became in various ways an operative principle, especially in its promotion of the 
volunteer movement. The Duke, having a special eye for military matters, had realized the state of things from 
the first; but it took a course of years to impress upon the public mind an assent to his warning deeper and more 
energetic than the reception it is accustomed to give to a clever article in a newspaper or a review. 

3. And so generally: great truths, practical or ethical, float on the surface of society, admitted by all, valued by 
few, exemplifying the poet’s adage, “Probitas laudatur et alget,” until changed circumstances, accident, or the 
continual pressure of their advocates, force them upon its attention. The iniquity, for instance, of the slave-trade 
ought to have been acknowledged by all men from the first; it was acknowledged by many, but it needed an 
organized agitation, with tracts and speeches innumerable, so to affect the imagination of men as to make their 
acknowledgment of that iniquitousness operative. 

In like manner, when Mr. Wilberforce, after succeeding in the slave question, urged the Duke of Wellington 
to use his great influence in discountenancing duelling, he could only get from him in answer, “A relic of 
barbarism, Mr. Wilberforce;” as if he accepted a notion without realizing a fact: at length, the growing 
intelligence of the community, and the shock inflicted upon it by the tragical circumstances of a particular duel, 
were fatal to that barbarism. The governing classes were roused from their dreamy acquiescence in an abstract 
truth, and recognized the duty of giving it practical expression. 

4. Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are affected by the words of some classic author, such as 
Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor worse than a 



hundred others which any clever writer might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, 
as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, at length come home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before known them, with their sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of some chance 
morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind, and a charm, which the current literature of his own day, with 
all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason of the medieval opinion about 
Virgil, as if a prophet or magician; his single words and phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving utterance, as the 
voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the experience of her 
children in every time. 

5. And what the experience of the world effects for the illustration of classical authors, that office the religious 
sense, carefully cultivated, fulfils towards Holy Scripture. To the devout and spiritual, the Divine Word speaks of 
things, not merely of notions. And, again, to the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexed, the suffering, there 
comes, by means of their very trials, an enlargement of thought, which enables them to see in it what they never 
saw before. Henceforth there is to them a reality in its teachings, which they recognize as an argument, and the 
best of arguments, for its divine origin. Hence the practice of meditation on the Sacred Text, so highly thought 
of by Catholics. Reading, as we do, the Gospels from our youth up, we are in danger of becoming so familiar 
with them as to be dead to their force, and to view them as a mere history. The purpose, then, of meditation is to 
realize them; to make the facts which they relate stand out before our minds as objects, such as may be 
appropriated by a faith as living as the imagination which apprehends them. 

It is obvious to refer to the unworthy use made of the more solemn parts of the sacred volume by the mere 
popular preacher. His very mode of reading, whether warnings or prayers, is as if he thought them to be little 
more than fine writing, poetical in sense, musical in sound, and worthy of inspiration. The most awful truths are 
to him but sublime or beautiful conceptions, and are adduced and used by him, in season and out of season, for 
his own purposes, for embellishing his style or rounding his periods. But let his heart at length be ploughed by 
some keen grief or deep anxiety, and Scripture is a new book to him. This is the change which so often takes 
place in what is called religious conversion, and it is a change so far simply for the better, by whatever infirmity 
or error it is in the particular case accompanied. And it is strikingly suggested to us, to take a saintly example, in 
the confession of the patriarch Job, when he contrasts his apprehension of the Almighty before and after his 
afflictions. He says he had indeed a true apprehension of the Divine Attributes before as well as after; but with 
the trial came a great change in the character of that apprehension:—“With the hearing of the ear,” he says, “I 
have heard Thee, but now mine eye seeth Thee; therefore I reprehend myself, and do penance in dust and 
ashes.” 


■5f -3f -3f 


Let these instances suffice of Real Assent in its relation to Notional; they lead me to make three remarks in 
further illustration of its character. 

1. The fact of the distinctness of the images, which are required for real assent, is no warrant for the existence 
of the objects which those images represent. A proposition, be it ever so keenly apprehended, may be true or 
may be false. If we simply put aside all inferential information, such as is derived from testimony, from general 
belief, from the concurrence of the senses, from common sense, or otherwise, we have no right to consider that 
we have apprehended a truth, merely because of the strength of our mental impression of it. Hence the proverb, 
“Fronti nulla fides.” An image, with the characters of perfect veracity and faithfulness, may be ever so distinct 
and eloquent an object presented before the mind (or, as it is sometimes called, an “objectum internum,” or a 
“subject-object”); but, nevertheless, there may be no external reality in the case, corresponding to it, in spite of 
its impressiveness. One of the most remarkable instances of this fallacious impressiveness is the illusion which 
possesses the minds of able men, those especially who are exercised in physical investigations, in favour of the 
inviolability of the laws of nature. Philosophers of the school of Hume discard the very supposition of miracles, 
and scornfully refuse to hear evidence in their behalf in given instances, from their intimate experience of 



physical order and of the ever-recurring connexion of antecedent and consequent. Their imagination usurps the 
functions of reason; and they cannot bring themselves even to entertain as a hypothesis (and this is all that they 
are asked to do) a thought contrary to that vivid impression of which they are the victims, that the uniformity of 
nature, which they witness hour by hour, is equivalent to a necessary, inviolable law. 

Yet it is plain, and I shall take it for granted here, that when I assent to a proposition, I ought to have some 
more legitimate reason for doing so, than the brilliancy of the image of which that proposition is the expression. 
That I have no experience of a thing happening except in one way, is a cause of the intensity of my assent, if I 
assent, but not the reason of my assenting. In saying this, I am not disposed to deny the presence in some men 
of an idiosyncratic sagacity, which really and rightly sees reasons in impressions which common men cannot 
see, and is secured from the peril of confusing truth with make-belief; but this is genius, and beyond rule. I 
grant too, of course, that accidentally impressiveness does in matter of fact, as in the instance which I have been 
giving, constitute the motive principle of belief; for the mind is ever exposed to the danger of being carried away 
by the liveliness of its conceptions, to the sacrifice of good sense and conscientious caution, and the greater and 
the more rare are its gifts, the greater is the risk of swerving from the line of reason and duty; but here I am not 
speaking of transgressions of rule any more than of exceptions to it, but of the normal constitution of our 
minds, and of the natural and rightful effect of acts of the imagination upon us, and this is, not to create assent, 
but to intensify it. 

2. Next, Assent, however strong, and accorded to images however vivid, is not therefore necessarily practical. 
Strictly speaking, it is not imagination that causes action; but hope and fear, likes and dislikes, appetite, passion, 
affection, the stirrings of selfishness and self-love. What imagination does for us is to find a means of 
stimulating those motive powers; and it does so by providing a supply of objects strong enough to stimulate 
them. The thought of honour, glory, duty, self-aggrandisement, gain, or on the other hand of Divine Goodness, 
future reward, eternal life, perseveringly dwelt upon, leads us along a course of action corresponding to itself, 
but only in case there be that in our minds which is congenial to it. However, when there is that preparation of 
mind, the thought does lead to the act. Hence it is that the fact of a proposition being accepted with a real assent 
is accidentally an earnest of that proposition being carried out in conduct, and the imagination may be said in 
some sense to be of a practical nature, inasmuch as it leads to practice indirectly by the action of its object upon 
the affections. 

3. There is a third remark suggested by the view which I have been taking of real assents, viz. that they are of 
a personal character, each individual having his own, and being known by them. It is otherwise with notions; 
notional apprehension is in itself an ordinary act of our common nature. All of us have the power of abstraction, 
and can be taught either to make or to enter into the same abstractions; and thus to co-operate in the 
establishment of a common measure between mind and mind. And, though for one and all of us to assent to the 
notions which we thus apprehend in common, is a further step, as requiring the adoption of a common stand¬ 
point of principle and judgment, yet this too depends in good measure on certain logical processes of thought, 
with which we are all familiar, and on facts which we all take for granted. But we cannot make sure, for 
ourselves or others, of real apprehension and assent, because we have to secure first the images which are their 
objects, and these are often peculiar and special. They depend on personal experience; and the experience of one 
man is not the experience of another. Real assent, then, as the experience which it presupposes, is proper to the 
individual, and, as such, thwarts rather than promotes the intercourse of man with man. It shuts itself up, as it 
were, in its own home, or at least it is its own witness and its own standard; and, as in the instances above given, 
it cannot be reckoned on, anticipated, accounted for, inasmuch as it is the accident of this man or that. 

I call the characteristics of an individual accidents, in spite of the universal reign of law, because they are 
severally the coincidents of many laws, and there are no laws as yet discovered of such coincidence. A man who 
is run over in the street and killed, in one sense suffers according to rule or law; he was crossing, he was short¬ 
sighted or preoccupied in mind, or he was looking another way; he was deaf, lame, or flurried; and the cab came 
up at a great pace. If all this was so, it was by a necessity that he was run over; it would have been a miracle if he 
had escaped. So far is clear; but what is not clear is how all these various conditions met together in the 
particular case, how it was that a man, short-sighted, hard of hearing, deficient in presence of mind, happened to 



get in the way of a cab hurrying along to catch a train. This concrete fact does not come under any law of sudden 
deaths, but, like the earth’s yearly path which I spoke of above, is the accident of the individual. 

It does not meet the case to refer to the law of averages, for such laws deal with percentages, not with 
individuals, and it is about individuals that I am speaking. That this particular man out of the three millions 
congregated in the metropolis, was to have the experience of this catastrophe, and to be the select victim to 
appease that law of averages, no statistical tables could foretell, even though they could determine that it was in 
the fates that in that week or day some four persons in the length and breadth of London should be run over. 
And in like manner that this or that person should have the particular experiences necessary for real assent on 
any point, that the Deist should become a Theist, the Erastian a Catholic, the Protectionist a Free-trader, the 
Conservative a Legitimist, the high Tory an out-and-out Democrat, are facts, each of which may be the result of 
a multitude of coincidences in one and the same individual, coincidences which we have no means of 
determining, and which, therefore, we may call accidents. For— 

“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 

Such accidents are the characteristics of persons, as differentiae and properties are the characteristics of species 
or natures. 

That a man dies when deprived of air, is not an accident of his person, but a law of his nature; that he cannot 
live without quinine or opium, or out of the climate of Madeira, is his own peculiarity. If all men every where 
usually had the yellow fever once in their lives, we should call it (speaking according to our knowledge) a law of 
the human constitution; if the inhabitants of a particular country commonly had it, we should call it a law of the 
climate; if a healthy man has a fever in a healthy place, in a healthy season, we call it an accident, though it be 
reducible to the coincidence of laws, because there is no known law of their coincidence. To be rational, to have 
speech, to pass through successive changes of mind and body from infancy to death, belong to man’s nature; to 
have a particular history, to be married or single, to have children or to be childless, to live a given number of 
years, to have a certain constitution, moral temperament, intellectual outfit, mental formation, these and the 
like, taken all together, are the accidents which make up our notion of a man’s person, and are the groundwork 
or condition of his particular experiences. 

Moreover, various of the experiences which befall this man may be the same as those which befall that, 
although those experiences result each from the combination of its own accidents, and are ultimately traceable 
each to its own special condition or history. That is, images which are possessed in common, with their 
apprehensions and assents, may nevertheless be personal characteristics. If two or three hundred men are to be 
found, who cannot live out of Madeira, that inability would still be an accident and a peculiarity of each of them. 
Even if in each case it implied delicacy of lungs, still that delicacy is a vague notion, comprehending under it a 
great variety of cases in detail. If “five hundred brethren at once” saw our risen Lord, that common experience 
would not be a law, but a personal accident which was the prerogative of each. And so again in this day the belief 
of so many thousands in His Divinity, is not therefore notional, because it is common, but may be a real and 
personal belief, being produced in different individual minds by various experiences and disposing causes, 
variously combined; such as a warm or strong imagination, great sensibility, compunction and horror at sin, 
frequenting the Mass and other rites of the Church, meditating on the contents of the Gospels, familiarity with 
hymns and religious poems, dwelling on the Evidences, parental example and instruction, religious friends, 
strange providences, powerful preaching. In each case the image in the mind, with the experiences out of which 
it is formed, would be a personal result; and, though the same in all, would in each case be so idiosyncratic in its 
circumstances, that it would stand by itself, a special formation, unconnected with any law; though at the same 
time it would necessarily be a principle of sympathy and a bond of intercourse between those whose minds had 
been thus variously wrought into a common assent, far stronger than could follow upon any multitude of mere 
notions which they unanimously held. And even when that assent is not the result of concurrent causes, if such 
a case is possible, but has one single origin, as the study of Scripture, careful teaching, or a religious temper, still 
its presence argues a special history, and a personal formation, which an abstraction does not. For an 



abstraction can be made at will, and may be the work of a moment; but the moral experiences which perpetuate 
themselves in images, must be sought after in order to be found, and encouraged and cultivated in order to be 
appropriated. 
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I have now said all that occurs to me on the subject of Real Assents, perhaps not without some risk of subtlety 
and minuteness. They are sometimes called beliefs, convictions, certitudes; and, as given to moral objects, they 
are perhaps as rare as they are powerful. Till we have them, in spite of a full apprehension and assent in the field 
of notions, we have no intellectual moorings, and are at the mercy of impulses, fancies, and wandering lights, 
whether as regards personal conduct, social and political action, or religion. These beliefs, be they true or false 
in the particular case, form the mind out of which they grow, and impart to it a seriousness and manliness 
which inspires in other minds a confidence in its views, and is one secret of persuasiveness and influence in the 
public stage of the world. They create, as the case may be, heroes and saints, great leaders, statesmen, preachers, 
and reformers, the pioneers of discovery in science, visionaries, fanatics, knight-errants, demagogues, and 
adventurers. They have given to the world men of one idea, of immense energy, of adamantine will, of 
revolutionary power. They kindle sympathies between man and man, and knit together the innumerable units 
which constitute a race and a nation. They become the principle of its political existence; they impart to it 
homogeneity of thought and fellowship of purpose. They have given form to the medieval theocracy and to the 
Mahometan superstition; they are now the life both of “Holy Russia,” and of that freedom of speech and action 
which is the special boast of Englishmen. 

§ 3. Notional and Real Assents Contrasted. 

It appears from what has been said, that, though Real Assent is not intrinsically operative, it accidentally and 
indirectly affects practice. It is in itself an intellectual act, of which the object is presented to it by the 
imagination; and though the pure intellect does not lead to action, nor the imagination either, yet the 
imagination has the means, which pure intellect has not, of stimulating those powers of the mind from which 
action proceeds. Real Assent then, or Belief, as it may be called, viewed in itself, that is, simply as Assent, does 
not lead to action; but the images in which it lives, representing as they do the concrete, have the power of the 
concrete upon the affections and passions, and by means of these indirectly become operative. Still this practical 
influence is not invariable, nor to be relied on; for given images may have no tendency to affect given minds, or 
to excite them to action. Thus, a philosopher or a poet may vividly realize the brilliant rewards of military genius 
or of eloquence, without wishing either to be a commander or an orator. However, on the whole, broadly 
contrasting Belief with Notional Assent and with Inference, we shall not, with this explanation, be very wrong in 
pronouncing that acts of Notional Assent and of Inference do not affect our conduct, and acts of Belief, that is, 
of Real Assent, do (not necessarily, but do) affect it. 

I have scarcely spoken of Inference since my Introductory Chapter, though I intend, before I conclude, to 
consider it fully; but I have said enough to admit of my introducing it here in contrast with Real Assent or 
Belief, and that contrast is necessary in order to complete what I have been saying about the latter. Let me then, 
for the sake of the latter, be allowed here to say, that, while Assent, or Belief, presupposes some apprehension of 
the things believed, Inference requires no apprehension of the things inferred; that in consequence, Inference is 
necessarily concerned with surfaces and aspects; that it begins with itself, and ends with itself; that it does not 
reach as far as facts; that it is employed upon formulas; that, as far as it takes real objects of whatever kind into 
account, such as motives and actions, character and conduct, art, science, taste, morals, religion, it deals with 
them, not as they are, but simply in its own line, as materials of argument or inquiry, that they are to it nothing 
more than major and minor premisses and conclusions. Belief, on the other hand, being concerned with things 
concrete, not abstract, which variously excite the mind from their moral and imaginative properties, has for its 
object, not only directly what is true, but inclusively what is beautiful, useful, admirable, heroic; objects which 
kindle devotion, rouse the passions, and attach the affections; and thus it leads the way to actions of every kind, 



to the establishment of principles, and the formation of character, and is thus again intimately connected with 
what is individual and personal. 
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I insisted on this marked distinction between Beliefs on the one hand, and Notional Assents and Inferences on 
the other, many years ago in words which it will be to my purpose to use now.! 2 ! I quote them, because, over and 
above their appositeness in this place, they present the doctrine on which I have been insisting, from a second 
point of view, and with a freshness and force which I cannot now command, and, moreover, (though they are 
my own, nevertheless, from the length of time which has elapsed since their publication,) almost with the 
cogency of an independent testimony. 

They occur in a protest which I had occasion to write in February, 1841, against a dangerous doctrine 
maintained, as I considered, by two very eminent men of that day, now no more—Lord Brougham and Sir Robert 
Peel. That doctrine was to the effect that the claims of religion could be secured and sustained in the mass of 
men, and in particular in the lower classes of society, by acquaintance with literature and physical science, and 
through the instrumentality of Mechanics’ Institutes and Reading Rooms, to the serious disparagement, as it 
seemed to me, of direct Christian instruction. In the course of my remarks is found the passage which I shall 
here quote, and which, with whatever differences in terminology, and hardihood of assertion, befitting the 
circumstances of its publication, nay, as far as words go, inaccuracy of theological statement, suitably illustrates 
the subject here under discussion. It runs thus:— 

“People say to me, that it is but a dream to suppose that Christianity should regain the organic power in 
human society which once it possessed. I cannot help that; I never said it could. I am not a politician; I am 
proposing no measures, but exposing a fallacy and resisting a pretence. Let Benthamism reign, if men have no 
aspirations; but do not tell them to be romantic and then solace them with ‘glory:’ do not attempt by philosophy 
what once was done by religion. The ascendency of faith may be impracticable, but the reign of knowledge is 
incomprehensible. The problem for statesmen of this age is how to educate the masses, and literature and 
science cannot give the solution. 

“Science gives us the grounds or premisses from which religious truths are to be enforced; but it does not set 
about inferring them, much less does it reach the inference—that is not its province. It brings before us 
phenomena, and it leaves us, if we will, to call them works of design, wisdom, or benevolence; and further still, 
if we will, to proceed to confess an Intelligent Creator. We have to take its facts, and to give them a meaning, 
and to draw our own conclusions from them. First comes knowledge, then a view, then reasoning, and then 
belief. This is why science has so little of a religious tendency; deductions have no power of persuasion. The 
heart is commonly reached, not through the reason, but through the imagination, by means of direct 
impressions, by the testimony of facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influence us, voices melt 
us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a man will live and die upon a dogma: no man will be a martyr for a 
conclusion. A conclusion is but an opinion; it is not a thing which is, but which we are ‘quite sure about;’ and it 
has often been observed, that we never say we are sure and certain without implying that we doubt. To say that a 
thing must be, is to admit that it may not be. No one, I say, will die for his own calculations: he dies for realities. 
This is why a literary religion is so little to be depended upon; it looks well in fair weather; but its doctrines are 
opinions, and, when called to suffer for them, it slips them between its folios, or burns them at its hearth. And 
this again is the secret of the distrust and raillery with which moralists have been so commonly visited. They say 
and do not. Why? Because they are contemplating the fitness of things, and they live by the square, when they 
should be realizing their high maxims in the concrete. Now Sir Robert Peel thinks better of natural history, 
chemistry, and astronomy than of such ethics; but these too, what are they more than divinity in posse ? He 
protests against ‘controversial divinity:’ is inferential much better? 

“I have no confidence, then, in philosophers who cannot help being religious, and are Christians by 
implication. They sit at home, and reach forward to distances which astonish us; but they hit without grasping, 
and are sometimes as confident about shadows as about realities. They have worked out by a calculation the lie 



of a country which they never saw, and mapped it by means of a gazetteer; and, like blind men, though they can 
put a stranger on his way, they cannot walk straight themselves, and do not feel it quite their business to walk at 
all. 

“Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude; first shoot round corners, and you may not despair of 
converting by a syllogism. Tell men to gain notions of a Creator from His works, and, if they were to set about it 
(which nobody does) they would be jaded and wearied by the labyrinth they were tracing. Their minds would be 
gorged and surfeited by the logical operation. Logicians are more set upon concluding rightly, than on right 
conclusions. They cannot see the end for the process. Few men have that power of mind which may hold fast 
and firmly a variety of thoughts. We ridicule ’men of one idea;’ but a great many of us are born to be such, and 
we should be happier if we knew it. To most men argument makes the point in hand only more doubtful, and 
considerably less impressive. After all, man is not a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, 
acting animal. He is influenced by what is direct and precise. It is very well to freshen our impressions and 
convictions from physics, but to create them we must go elsewhere. Sir Robert Peel ‘never can think it possible 
that a mind can be so constituted, that, after being familiarized with the wonderful discoveries which have been 
made in every part of experimental science, it can retire from such contemplation without more enlarged 
conceptions of God’s providence, and a higher reverence for His Name!’ If he speaks of religious minds, he 
perpetrates a truism; if of irreligious, he insinuates a paradox. 

“Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; we shall never have done beginning, if we determine to 
begin with proof. We shall ever be laying our foundations; we shall turn theology into evidences, and divines 
into textuaries. We shall never get at our first principles. Resolve to believe nothing, and you must prove your 
proof and analyze your elements, sinking farther and farther, and finding ‘in the lowest depth a lower deep,’ till 
you come to the broad bosom of scepticism. I would rather be bound to defend the reasonableness of assuming 
that Christianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral governance from the physical world. Life is for action. If 
we insist on proofs for every thing, we shall never come to action: to act you must assume, and that assumption 
is faith. 

“Let no one suppose, that in saying this I am maintaining that all proofs are equally difficult, and all 
propositions equally debatable. Some assumptions are greater than others, and some doctrines involve 
postulates larger than others, and more numerous. I only say, that impressions lead to action, and that 
reasonings lead from it. Knowledge of premisses, and inferences upon them,—this is not to live. It is very well as 
a matter of liberal curiosity and of philosophy to analyze our modes of thought: but let this come second, and 
when there is leisure for it, and then our examinations will in many ways even be subservient to action. But if 
we commence with scientific knowledge and argumentative proof, or lay any great stress upon it as the basis of 
personal Christianity, or attempt to make man moral and religious by libraries and museums, let us in 
consistency take chemists for our cooks, and mineralogists for our masons. 

“Now I wish to state all this as matter of fact, to be judged by the candid testimony of any persons whatever. 
Why we are so constituted that faith, not knowledge or argument, is our principle of action, is a question with 
which I have nothing to do; but I think it is a fact, and, if it be such, we must resign ourselves to it as best we 
may, unless we take refuge in the intolerable paradox, that the mass of men are created for nothing, and are 
meant to leave life as they entered it. 

“So well has this practically been understood in all ages of the world, that no religion yet has been a religion of 
physics or of philosophy. It has ever been synonymous with revelation. It never has been a deduction from what 
we know; it has ever been an assertion of what we are to believe. It has never lived in a conclusion; it has ever 
been a message, a history, or a vision. No legislator or priest ever dreamed of educating our moral nature by 
science or by argument. There is no difference here between true religions and pretended. Moses was instructed 
not to reason from the creation, but to work miracles. Christianity is a history supernatural, and almost scenic: 
it tells us what its Author is, by telling us what He has done. 

“Lord Brougham himself has recognized the force of this principle. He has not left his philosophical religion 
to argument; he has committed it to the keeping of the imagination. Why should he depict a great republic of 
letters, and an intellectual pantheon, but that he feels that instances and patterns, not logical reasonings, are the 



living conclusions which alone have a hold over the affections or can form the character?” 



Chapter V. 

Apprehension And Assent In The Matter Of Religion. 

We are now able to determine what a dogma of faith is, and what it is to believe it. A dogma is a proposition; it 
stands for a notion or for a thing; and to believe it is to give the assent of the mind to it, as it stands for the one 
or for the other. To give a real assent to it is an act of religion; to give a notional, is a theological act. It is 
discerned, rested in, and appropriated as a reality, by the religious imagination; it is held as a truth, by the 
theological intellect. 

Not as if there were in fact, or could be, any line of demarcation or party-wall between these two modes of 
assent, the religious and the theological. As intellect is common to all men as well as imagination, every 
religious man is to a certain extent a theologian, and no theology can start or thrive without the initiative and 
abiding presence of religion. As in matters of this world, sense, sensation, instinct, intuition, supply us with 
facts, and the intellect uses them; so, as regards our relations with the Supreme Being, we get our facts from the 
witness, first of nature, then of revelation, and our doctrines, in which they issue, through the exercise of 
abstraction and inference. This is obvious; but it does not interfere with holding that there is a theological habit 
of mind, and a religious, each distinct from each, religion using theology, and theology using religion. This being 
understood, I propose to consider the dogmas of the Being of a God, and of the Divine Trinity in Unity, in their 
relation to assent, both notional and real, and principally to real assent;—however, I have not yet finished all I 
have to say by way of introduction. 

Now first, my subject is assent, and not inference. I am not proposing to set forth the arguments which issue 
in the belief of these doctrines, but to investigate what it is to believe in them, what the mind does, what it 
contemplates, when it makes an act of faith. It is true that the same elementary facts which create an object for 
an assent, also furnish matter for an inference: and in showing what we believe, I shall unavoidably be in a 
measure showing why we believe; but this is the very reason that makes it necessary for me at the outset to 
insist on the real distinction between these two concurring and coincident courses of thought, and to premise by 
way of caution, lest I should be misunderstood, that I am not considering the question that there is a God, but 
rather what God is. 

And secondly, I mean by belief, not precisely faith, because faith, in its theological sense, includes a belief, not 
only in the thing believed, but also in the ground of believing; that is, not only belief in certain doctrines, but 
belief in them expressly because God has revealed them; but here I am engaged only with what is called the 
material object of faith, not with the formal,—with the thing believed. The Almighty witnesses to Himself in 
Revelation; we believe that He is One and that He is Three, because He says so. We believe also what He tells us 
about His Attributes, His providences and dispensations, His determinations and acts, what He has done and 
what He will do. And if all this is too much for us, whether to bring before our minds at one time from its 
variety, or even to apprehend at all or enunciate from our narrowness of intellect or want of learning, then at 
least we believe in globo all that He has revealed to us about Himself, and that, because He has revealed it. 
However, this “because He says it” does not enter into the scope of the present inquiry, but only the truths 
themselves, and these particular truths, “He is One,” “He is Three;” and of these two, both of which are in 
Revelation, I shall consider “He is One,” not as a revealed truth, but as, what it is also, a natural truth, the 
foundation of all religion. And with it I begin. 

§ l. Belief in One God. 

There is one GOD, such and such in Nature and Attributes. 

I say “such and such,” for, unless I explain what I mean by “one God,” I use words which may mean any thing 
or nothing. I may mean a mere anima mundi; or an initial principle which once was in action and now is not; or 
collective humanity. I speak then of the God of the Theist and of the Christian: a God who is numerically One, 
who is Personal; the Author, Sustainer, and Finisher of all things, the life of Law and Order, the Moral 



Governor; One who is Supreme and Sole; like Himself, unlike all things besides Himself, which all are but His 
creatures; distinct from, independent of them all; One who is self-existing, absolutely infinite, who has ever 
been and ever will be, to whom nothing is past or future; who is all perfection, and the fulness and archetype of 
every possible excellence, the Truth Itself, Wisdom, Love, Justice, Holiness; One who is All-powerful, All¬ 
knowing, Omnipresent, Incomprehensible. These are some of the distinctive prerogatives which I ascribe 
unconditionally and unreservedly to the great Being whom I call God. 

This being what Theists mean when they speak of God, their assent to this truth admits without difficulty of 
being what I have called a notional assent. It is an assent following upon acts of inference, and other purely 
intellectual exercises; and it is an assent to a large development of predicates, correlative to each other, or at 
least intimately connected together, drawn out as if on paper, as we might map a country which we had never 
seen, or construct mathematical tables, or master the methods of discovery of Newton or Davy, without being 
geographers, mathematicians, or chemists ourselves. 

So far is clear; but the question follows, Can I attain to any more vivid assent to the Being of a God, than that 
which is given merely to notions of the intellect? Can I enter with a personal knowledge into the circle of truths 
which make up that great thought? Can I rise to what I have called an imaginative apprehension of it? Can I 
believe as if I saw? Since such a high assent requires a present experience or memory of the fact, at first sight it 
would seem as if the answer must be in the negative; for how can I assent as if I saw, unless I have seen? but no 
one in this life can see God. Yet I conceive a real assent is possible, and I proceed to show how. 

When it is said that we cannot see God, this is undeniable; but in what sense have we a discernment of His 
creatures, of the individual beings which surround us? The evidence which we have of their presence lies in the 
phenomena which address our senses, and our warrant for taking these for evidence is our instinctive certitude 
that they are evidence. By the law of our nature we associate those sensible phenomena or impressions with 
certain units, individuals, substances, whatever they are to be called, which are outside and out of the reach of 
sense, and we picture them to ourselves in those phenomena. The phenomena are as if pictures; but at the same 
time they give us no exact measure or character of the unknown things beyond them;—for who will say there is 
any uniformity between the impressions which two of us would respectively have of some third thing, 
supposing one of us had only the sense of touch, and the other only the sense of hearing? Therefore, when we 
speak of our having a picture of the things which are perceived through the senses, we mean a certain 
representation, true as far as it goes, but not adequate. 

And so of those intellectual and moral objects which are brought home to us through our senses:—that they 
exist, we know by instinct; that they are such and such, we apprehend from the impressions which they leave 
upon our minds. Thus the life and writings of Cicero or Dr. Johnson, of St. Jerome or St. Chrysostom, leave 
upon us certain impressions of the intellectual and moral character of each of them, sui generis, and 
unmistakable. We take up a passage of Chrysostom or a passage of Jerome; there is no possibility of confusing 
the one with the other; in each case we see the man in his language. And so of any great man whom we may 
have known: that he is not a mere impression on our senses, but a real being, we know by instinct; that he is 
such and such, we know by the matter or quality of that impression. 

Now certainly the thought of God, as Theists entertain it, is not gained by an instinctive association of His 
presence with any sensible phenomena; but the office which the senses directly fulfil as regards creation that 
devolves indirectly on certain of our mental phenomena as regards the Creator. Those phenomena are found in 
the sense of moral obligation. As from a multitude of instinctive perceptions, acting in particular instances, of 
something beyond the senses, we generalize the notion of an external world, and then picture that world in and 
according to those particular phenomena from which we started, so from the perceptive power which identifies 
the intimations of conscience with the reverberations or echoes (so to say) of an external admonition, we 
proceed on to the notion of a Supreme Ruler and Judge, and then again we image Him and His attributes in 
those recurring intimations, out of which, as mental phenomena, our recognition of His existence was originally 
gained. And, if the impressions which His creatures make on us through our senses oblige us to regard those 
creatures as sui generis respectively, it is not wonderful that the notices, which He indirectly gives us through 
our conscience, of His own nature are such as to make us understand that He is like Himself and like nothing 



else. 


I have already said I am not proposing here to prove the Being of a God; yet I have found it impossible to 
avoid saying where I look for the proof of it. For I am looking for that proof in the same quarter as that from 
which I would commence a proof of His attributes and character,—by the same means as those by which I show 
how we apprehend Him, not merely as a notion, but as a reality. The last indeed of these three investigations 
alone concerns me here, but I cannot altogether exclude the two former from my consideration. However, I 
repeat, what I am directly aiming at, is to explain how we gain an image of God and give a real assent to the 
proposition that He exists. And next, in order to do this, of course I must start from some first principle;—and 
that first principle, which I assume and shall not attempt to prove, is that which I should also use as a 
foundation in those other two inquiries, viz. that we have by nature a conscience. 

I assume, then, that Conscience has a legitimate place among our mental acts; as really so, as the action of 
memory, of reasoning, of imagination, or as the sense of the beautiful; that, as there are objects which, when 
presented to the mind, cause it to feel grief, regret, joy, or desire, so there are things which excite in us 
approbation or blame, and which we in consequence call right or wrong; and which, experienced in ourselves, 
kindle in us that specific sense of pleasure or pain, which goes by the name of a good or bad conscience. This 
being taken for granted, I shall attempt to show that in this special feeling, which follows on the commission of 
what we call right or wrong, lie the materials for the real apprehension of a Divine Sovereign and Judge. 

The feeling of conscience (being, I repeat, a certain keen sensibility, pleasant or painful,—self-approval and 
hope, or compunction and fear,—attendant on certain of our actions, which in consequence we call right or 
wrong) is twofold:—it is a moral sense, and a sense of duty; a judgment of the reason and a magisterial dictate. 
Of course its act is indivisible; still it has these two aspects, distinct from each other, and admitting of a separate 
consideration. Though I lost my sense of the obligation which I lie under to abstain from acts of dishonesty, I 
should not in consequence lose my sense that such actions were an outrage offered to my moral nature. Again; 
though I lost my sense of their moral deformity, I should not therefore lose my sense that they were forbidden 
to me. Thus conscience has both a critical and a judicial office, and though its promptings, in the breasts of the 
millions of human beings to whom it is given, are not in all cases correct, that does not necessarily interfere 
with the force of its testimony and of its sanction: its testimony that there is a right and a wrong, and its 
sanction to that testimony conveyed in the feelings which attend on right or wrong conduct. Here I have to 
speak of conscience in the latter point of view, not as supplying us, by means of its various acts, with the 
elements of morals, such as may be developed by the intellect into an ethical code, but simply as the dictate of 
an authoritative monitor bearing upon the details of conduct as they come before us, and complete in its several 
acts, one by one. 

Let us then thus consider conscience, not as a rule of right conduct, but as a sanction of right conduct. This is 
its primary and most authoritative aspect; it is the ordinary sense of the word. Half the world would be puzzled 
to know what was meant by the moral sense; but every one knows what is meant by a good or bad conscience. 
Conscience is ever forcing on us by threats and by promises that we must follow the right and avoid the wrong; 
so far it is one and the same in the mind of every one, whatever be its particular errors in particular minds as to 
the acts which it orders to be done or to be avoided; and in this respect it corresponds to our perception of the 
beautiful and deformed. As we have naturally a sense of the beautiful and graceful in nature and art, though 
tastes proverbially differ, so we have a sense of duty and obligation, whether we all associate it with the same 
certain actions in particular or not. Here, however, Taste and Conscience part company: for the sense of 
beautifulness, as indeed the Moral Sense, has no special relations to persons, but contemplates objects in 
themselves; conscience, on the other hand, is concerned with persons primarily, and with actions mainly as 
viewed in their doers, or rather with self alone and one’s own actions, and with others only indirectly and as if in 
association with self. And further, taste is its own evidence, appealing to nothing beyond its own sense of the 
beautiful or the ugly, and enjoying the specimens of the beautiful simply for their own sake; but conscience 
does not repose on itself, but vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and dimly discerns a sanction 
higher than self for its decisions, as is evidenced in that keen sense of obligation and responsibility which 
informs them. And hence it is that we are accustomed to speak of conscience as a voice,—a term which we 



should never think of applying to the sense of the beautiful; and moreover a voice, or the echo of a voice, 
imperative and constraining, like no other dictate in the whole of our experience. 

And again, in consequence of this prerogative of dictating and commanding, which is of its essence, 
Conscience has an intimate bearing on our affections and emotions, leading us to reverence and awe, hope and 
fear, especially fear, a feeling which is foreign for the most part, not only to Taste, but even to the Moral Sense, 
except in consequence of accidental associations. No fear is felt by any one who recognizes that his conduct has 
not been beautiful, though he may be mortified at himself, if perhaps he has thereby forfeited some advantage; 
but, if he has been betrayed into any kind of immorality, he has a lively sense of responsibility and guilt, though 
the act be no offence against society,—of distress and apprehension, even though it may be of present service to 
him,—of compunction and regret, though in itself it be most pleasurable,—of confusion of face, though it may 
have no witnesses. These various perturbations of mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience, and may 
be very considerable,—self-reproach, poignant shame, haunting remorse, chill dismay at the prospect of the 
future,—and their contraries, when the conscience is good, as real though less forcible, self-approval, inward 
peace, lightness of heart, and the like,—these emotions constitute a specific difference between conscience and 
our other intellectual senses,—common sense, good sense, sense of expedience, taste, sense of honour, and the 
like,—as indeed they would also constitute between conscience and the moral sense, supposing these two were 
not aspects of one and the same feeling, exercised upon one and the same subject-matter. 

So much for the characteristic phenomena, which conscience presents, nor is it difficult to determine what 
they imply. I refer once more to our sense of the beautiful. This sense is attended by an intellectual enjoyment, 
and is free from whatever is of the nature of emotion, except in one case, viz. when it is excited by personal 
objects; then it is that the tranquil feeling of admiration is exchanged for the excitement of affection and 
passion. Conscience too, considered as a moral sense, an intellectual sentiment, is a sense of admiration and 
disgust, of approbation and blame: but it is something more than a moral sense; it is always, what the sense of 
the beautiful is only in certain cases; it is always emotional. No wonder then that it always implies what that 
sense only sometimes implies; that it always involves the recognition of a living object, towards which it is 
directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections; these are correlative with persons. If, as is the case, we feel 
responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there is 
One to whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing 
wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing 
right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our 
receiving praise from a father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, to whom our love and 
veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our 
pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and waste away. These feelings in us are such as require for their 
exciting cause an intelligent being: we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse 
or a dog; we have no remorse or compunction on breaking mere human law: yet, so it is, conscience excites all 
these painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and on the other hand it sheds upon us a 
deep peace, a sense of security, a resignation, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly object to elicit. 
“The wicked flees, when no one pursueth;” then why does he flee? whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in 
solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause of these emotions does not belong to 
this visible world, the Object to which his perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine; and thus the 
phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress the imagination with the pictured of a Supreme 
Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative principle of religion, as the 
Moral Sense is the principle of ethics. 

And let me here refer again to the fact, to which I have already drawn attention, that this instinct of the mind 
recognizing an external Master in the dictate of conscience, and imaging the thought of Him in the definite 
impressions which conscience creates, is parallel to that other law of, not only human, but of brute nature, by 
which the presence of unseen individual beings is discerned under the shifting shapes and colours of the visible 
world. Is it by sense, or by reason, that brutes understand the real unities, material and spiritual, which are 
signified by the lights and shadows, the brilliant ever-changing calidoscope, as it may be called, which plays 



upon their retina ? Not by reason, for they have not reason; not by sense, because they are transcending sense; 
therefore it is an instinct. This faculty on the part of brutes, unless we were used to it, would strike us as a great 
mystery. It is one peculiarity of animal natures to be susceptible of phenomena through the channels of sense; 
it is another to have in those sensible phenomena a perception of the individuals to which this or that group of 
them belongs. This perception of individual things, amid the maze of shapes and colours which meets their 
sight, is given to brutes in large measures, and that, apparently from the moment of their birth. It is by no mere 
physical instinct, such as that which leads him to his mother for milk, that the new-dropped lamb recognizes 
each of his fellow lambkins as a whole, consisting of many parts bound up in one, and, before he is an hour old, 
makes experience of his and their rival individualities. And much more distinctly do the horse and dog recognize 
even the personality of their masters. How are we to explain this apprehension of things, which are one and 
individual, in the midst of a world of pluralities and transmutations, whether in the instance of brutes or again 
of children? But until we account for the knowledge which an infant has of his mother or his nurse, what reason 
have we to take exception at the doctrine, as strange and difficult, that in the dictate of conscience, without 
previous experiences or analogical reasoning, he is able gradually to perceive the voice, or the echoes of the 
voice, of a Master, living, personal, and sovereign? 

I grant, of course, that we cannot assign a date, ever so early, before which he had learned nothing at all, and 
formed no mental associations, from the words and conduct of those who have the care of him. But still, if a 
child of five or six years old, when reason is at length fully awake, has already mastered and appropriated 
thoughts and beliefs, in consequence of their teaching, in such sort as to be able to handle and apply them 
familiarly, according to the occasion, as principles of intellectual action, those beliefs at the very least must be 
singularly congenial to his mind, if not connatural with its initial action. And that such a spontaneous reception 
of religious truths is common with children, I shall take for granted, till I am convinced that I am wrong in so 
doing. The child keenly understands that there is a difference between right and wrong; and when he has done 
what he believes to be wrong, he is conscious that he is offending One to whom he is amenable, whom he does 
not see, who sees him. His mind reaches forward with a strong presentiment to the thought of a Moral 
Governor, sovereign over him, mindful, and just. It comes to him like an impulse of nature to entertain it. 

It is my wish to take an ordinary child, but still one who is safe from influences destructive of his religious 
instincts. Supposing he has offended his parents, he will all alone and without effort, as if it were the most 
natural of acts, place himself in the presence of God, and beg of Him to set him right with them. Let us consider 
how much is contained in this simple act. First, it involves the impression on his mind of an unseen Being with 
whom he is in immediate relation, and that relation so familiar that he can address Him whenever he himself 
chooses; next, of One whose goodwill towards him he is assured of, and can take for granted—nay, who loves 
him better, and is nearer to him, than his parents; further, of One who can hear him, wherever he happens to be, 
and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need not be vocal; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change in 
the state of feeling of others towards him. That is, we shall not be wrong in holding that this child has in his 
mind the image of an Invisible Being, who exercises a particular providence among us, who is present every 
where, who is heart-reading, heart-changing, ever-accessible, open to impetration. What a strong and intimate 
vision of God must he have already attained, if, as I have supposed, an ordinary trouble of mind has the 
spontaneous effect of leading him for consolation and aid to an Invisible Personal Power! 

Moreover, this image brought before his mental vision is the image of One who by implicit threat and promise 
commands certain things which he, the same child, coincidently, by the same act of his mind, approves; which 
receive the adhesion of his moral sense and judgment, as right and good. It is the image of One who is good, 
inasmuch as enjoining and enforcing what is right and good, and who, in consequence, not only excites in the 
child hope and fear,—nay (it may be added), gratitude towards Him, as giving a law and maintaining it by reward 
and punishment,—but kindles in him love towards Him, as giving him a good law, and therefore as being good 
Himself, for it is the property of goodness to kindle love, or rather the very object of love is goodness; and all 
those distinct elements of the moral law, which the typical child, whom I am supposing, more or less 
consciously loves and approves,—truth, purity, justice, kindness, and the like,—are but shapes and aspects of 
goodness. And having in his degree a sensibility towards them all, for the sake of them all he is moved to love 



the Lawgiver, who enjoins them upon him. And, as he can contemplate these qualities and their manifestations 
under the common name of goodness, he is prepared to think of them as indivisible, correlative, supplementary 
of each other in one and the same Personality, so that there is no aspect of goodness which God is not; and that 
the more, because the notion of a perfection embracing all possible excellences, both moral and intellectual, is 
especially congenial to the mind, and there are in fact intellectual attributes, as well as moral, included in the 
child’s image of God, as above represented. 

Such is the apprehension which even a child may have of his Sovereign Lawgiver and Judge; which is possible 
in the case of children, because, at least, some children possess it, whether others possess it or no; and which, 
when it is found in children, is found to act promptly and keenly, by reason of the paucity of their ideas. It is an 
image of the good God, good in Himself, good relatively to the child, with whatever incompleteness; an image 
before it has been reflected on, and before it is recognized by him as a notion. Though he cannot explain or 
define the word “God,” when told to use it, his acts show that to him it is far more than a word. He listens, 
indeed, with wonder and interest to fables or tales; he has a dim, shadowy sense of what he hears about persons 
and matters of this world; but he has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a deep 
meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the will and the providence of God. 

How far this initial religious knowledge comes from without, and how far from within, how much is natural, 
how much implies a special divine aid which is above nature, we have no means of determining, nor is it 
necessary for my present purpose to determine. I am not engaged in tracing the image of God in the mind of a 
child or a man to its first origins, but showing that he can become possessed of such an image, over and above 
all mere notions of God, and in what that image consists. Whether its elements, latent in the mind, would ever 
be elicited without extrinsic help is very doubtful; but whatever be the actual history of the first formation of the 
divine image within us, so far at least is certain, that, by informations external to ourselves, as time goes on, it 
admits of being strengthened and improved. It is certain too, that, whether it grows brighter and stronger, or, on 
the other hand, is dimmed, distorted, or obliterated, depends on each of us individually, and on his 
circumstances. It is more than probable that, in the event, from neglect, from the temptations of life, from bad 
companions, or from the urgency of secular occupations, the light of the soul will fade away and die out. Men 
transgress their sense of duty, and gradually lose those sentiments of shame and fear, the natural supplements 
of transgression, which, as I have said, are the witnesses of the Unseen Judge. And, even were it deemed 
impossible that those who had in their first youth a genuine apprehension of Him, could ever utterly lose it, yet 
that apprehension may become almost undistinguishable from an inferential acceptance of the great truth, or 
may dwindle into a mere notion of their intellect. On the contrary, the image of God, if duly cherished, may 
expand, deepen, and be completed, with the growth of their powers and in the course of life, under the varied 
lessons, within and without them, which are brought home to them concerning that same God, One and 
Personal, by means of education, social intercourse, experience, and literature. 

To a mind thus carefully formed upon the basis of its natural conscience, the world, both of nature and of 
man, does but give back a reflection of those truths about the One Living God, which have been familiar to it 
from childhood. Good and evil meet us daily as we pass through life, and there are those who think it 
philosophical to act towards the manifestations of each with some sort of impartiality, as if evil had as much 
right to be there as good, or even a better, as having more striking triumphs and a broader jurisdiction. And 
because the course of things is determined by fixed laws, they consider that those laws preclude the present 
agency of the Creator in the carrying out of particular issues. It is otherwise with the theology of a religious 
imagination. It has a living hold on truths which are really to be found in the world, though they are not upon 
the surface. It is able to pronounce by anticipation, what it takes a long argument to prove—that good is the rule, 
and evil the exception. It is able to assume that, uniform as are the laws of nature, they are consistent with a 
particular Providence. It interprets what it sees around it by this previous inward teaching, as the true key of 
that maze of vast complicated disorder; and thus it gains a more and more consistent and luminous vision of 
God from the most unpromising materials. Thus conscience is a connecting principle between the creature and 
his Creator; and the firmest hold of theological truths is gained by habits of personal religion. When men begin 
all their works with the thought of God, acting for His sake and to fulfil His will, when they ask His blessing on 



themselves and their life, pray to Him for the objects they desire, and see Him in the event, whether it be 
according to their prayers or not, they will find every thing that happens tend to confirm them in the truth about 
Him which live in their imagination, varied and unearthly as those truths may be. Then they are brought into 
His presence as that of a Living Person, and are able to hold converse with Him, and that with a directness and 
simplicity, with a confidence and intimacy, mutatis mutandis, which we use towards an earthly superior; so that 
it is doubtful whether we realize the company of our fellow-men with greater keenness than these favoured 
minds are able to contemplate and adore the Unseen, Incomprehensible Creator. 

This vivid apprehension of religious objects, on which I have been enlarging, is independent of the written 
records of Revelation; it does not require any knowledge of Scripture, nor of the history or the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. It is independent of books. But if so much may be traced out in the twilight of Natural 
Religion, it is obvious how great an addition in fulness and exactness is made to our mental image of the Divine 
Personality and Attributes, by the light of Christianity. And, indeed, to give us a clear and sufficient object for 
our faith, is one main purpose of the supernatural Dispensations of Religion. This purpose is carried out in the 
written Word, with an effectiveness which inspiration alone could secure, first, by the histories which form so 
large a portion of the Old Testament; and scarcely less impressively in the prophetical system, as it is gradually 
unfolded and perfected in the writings of those who were its ministers and spokesmen. And as the exercise of 
the affections strengthens our apprehension of the object of them, it is impossible to exaggerate the influence 
exerted on the religious imagination by a book of devotions so sublime, so penetrating, so full of deep 
instruction as the Psalter, to say nothing of other portions of the Hagiographa. And then as regards the New 
Testament, the Gospels, from their subject, contain a manifestation of the Divine Nature, so special, as to make 
it appear from the contrast as if nothing were known of God, when they are unknown. Lastly, the Apostolic 
Epistles, the long history of the Church, with its fresh exhibitions of Divine Agency, the Lives of the Saints, and 
the reasonings, internal collisions, and decisions of the Theological School, form an extended comment on the 
words and works of our Lord. 

I think I need not say more in illustration of the subject which I proposed for consideration in this Section. I 
have wished to trace the process by which the mind arrives, not only at a notional, but at an imaginative or real 
assent to the doctrine that there is One God, that is, an assent made with an apprehension, not only of what the 
words of the proposition mean, but of the object denoted by them. Without a proposition or thesis there can be 
no assent, no belief, at all; any more than there can be an inference without a conclusion. The proposition that 
there is One Personal and Present God may be held in either way; either as a theological truth, or as a religious 
fact or reality. The notion and the reality assented-to are represented by one and the same proposition, but serve 
as distinct interpretations of it. When the proposition is apprehended for the purposes of proof, analysis, 
comparison, and the like intellectual exercises, it is used as the expression of a notion; when for the purposes of 
devotion, it is the image of a reality. Theology, properly and directly, deals with notional apprehension; religion 
with imaginative. 

Here we have the solution of the common mistake of supposing that there is a contrariety and antagonism 
between a dogmatic creed and vital religion. People urge that salvation consists, not in believing the 
propositions that there is a God, that there is a Saviour, that our Lord is God, that there is a Trinity, but in 
believing in God, in a Saviour, in a Sanctifier; and they object that such propositions are but a formal and human 
medium destroying all true reception of the Gospel, and making religion a matter of words or of logic, instead of 
its having its seat in the heart. They are right so far as this, that men can and sometimes do rest in the 
propositions themselves as expressing intellectual notions; they are wrong, when they maintain that men need 
do so or always do so. The propositions may and must be used, and can easily be used, as the expression of facts, 
not notions, and they are necessary to the mind in the same way that language is ever necessary for denoting 
facts, both for ourselves as individuals, and for our intercourse with others. Again, they are useful in their 
dogmatic aspect as ascertaining and making clear for us the truths on which the religious imagination has to 
rest. Knowledge must ever precede the exercise of the affections. We feel gratitude and love, we feel indignation 
and dislike, when we have the informations actually put before us which are to kindle those several emotions. 
We love our parents, as our parents, when we know them to be our parents; we must know concerning God, 



before we can feel love, fear, hope, or trust towards Him. Devotion must have its objects; those objects, as being 
supernatural, when not represented to our senses by material symbols, must be set before the mind in 
propositions. The formula, which embodies a dogma for the theologian, readily suggests an object for the 
worshipper. It seems a truism to say, yet it is all that I have been saying, that in religion the imagination and 
affections should always be under the control of reason. Theology may stand as a substantive science, though it 
be without the life of religion; but religion cannot maintain its ground at all without theology. Sentiment, 
whether imaginative or emotional, falls back upon the intellect for its stay, when sense cannot be called into 
exercise; and it is in this way that devotion falls back upon dogma. 

§ 2. Belief in the Holy Trinity. 

Of course I cannot hope to carry all inquiring minds with me in what I have been laying down in the foregoing 
Section. I have appealed to the testimony given implicitly by our conscience to the Divine Being and His 
Attributes, and there are those, I know, whose experience will not respond to the appeal:—doubtless; but are 
there any truths which have reality, whether of experience or of reason, which are not disputed by some schools 
of philosophy or some bodies of men? If we assume nothing but what has universal reception, the field of our 
possible discussions will suffer much contraction; so that it must be considered sufficient in any inquiry, if the 
principles or facts assumed have a large following. This condition is abundantly fulfilled as regards the authority 
and religious meaning of conscience;—that conscience is the voice of God has almost grown into a proverb. This 
solemn dogma is recognized as such by the great mass both of the young and of the uneducated, by the religious 
few and the irreligious many. It is proclaimed in the history and literature of nations; it has had supporters in all 
ages, places, creeds, forms of social life, professions, and classes. It has held its ground under great intellectual 
and moral disadvantages; it has recovered its supremacy, and ultimately triumphed in the minds of those who 
had rebelled against it. Even philosophers, who have been antagonists on other points, agree in recognizing the 
inward voice of that solemn Monitor, personal, peremptory, unargumentative, irresponsible, minatory, 
definitive. This I consider relieves me of the necessity of arguing with those who would resolve our sense of 
right and wrong into a sense of the Expedient or the Beautiful, or would refer its authoritative suggestions to the 
effect of teaching or of association. There are those who can see and hear for all the common purposes of life, 
yet have no eye for colours or their shades, or no ear for music; moreover, there are degrees of sensibility to 
colours and to sounds, in the comparison of man with man, while some men are stone-blind or stone-deaf. 
Again, all men, as time goes on, have the prospect of losing that keenness of sight and hearing which they 
possessed in their youth; and so, in like manner, we may lose in manhood and in age that sense of a Supreme 
Teacher and Judge which was the gift of our first years; and that the more, because in most men the 
imagination suffers from the lapse of time and the experience of life, long before the bodily senses fail. And this 
accords with the advice of the sacred writer to “remember our Creator in the days of our youth,” while our moral 
sensibilities are fresh, “before the sun and the light and the moon and the stars be darkened, and the clouds 
return after the rain.” Accordingly, if there be those who deny that the dictate of conscience is ever more than a 
taste, or an association, it is a less difficulty to me to believe that they are deficient either in the religious sense 
or in their memory of early years, than that they never had at all what those around them without hesitation 
profess to have received from nature. 


■3f -3f -5f 


So much on the doctrine of the Being and Attributes of God, and of the real apprehension with which we can 
contemplate and assent to it:—now I turn to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, with the purpose of investigating 
in like manner how far it belongs to theology, how far to the faith and devotion of the individual; how far the 
propositions enunciating it are confined to the expression of intellectual notions, and how far they stand for 
things also, and admit of that assent which we give to objects presented to us by the imagination. And first I 
have to state what our doctrine is. 

No one is to be called a Theist, who does not believe in a Personal God, whatever difficulty there may be in 



defining the word “Personal.” Now it is the belief of Catholics about the Supreme Being, that this essential 
characteristic of His Nature is reiterated in three distinct ways or modes; so that the Almighty God, instead of 
being One Person only, which is the teaching of Natural Religion, has Three Personalities, and is at once, 
according as we view Him in the one or the other of them, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit—a Divine Three, 
who bear towards Each Other the several relations which those names indicate, and are in that respect distinct 
from Each Other, and in that alone. 

This is the teaching of the Athanasian Creed; viz. that the One Personal God, who is not a logical or physical 
unity, but a Living Monas, more really one even than an individual man is one—He (“unus,” not “unum,” 
because of the inseparability of His Nature and Personality),—He at once is Father, is Son, is Holy Ghost, Each 
of whom is that One Personal God in the fulness of His Being and Attributes; so that the Father is all that is 
meant by the word “God,” as if we knew nothing of Son, or of Spirit; and in like manner the Son and the Spirit 
are Each by Himself all that is meant by the word, as if the Other Two were unknown; moreover, that by the 
word “God” is meant nothing over and above what is meant by the “Father,” or by “the Son,” or by “the Holy 
Ghost;” and that the Father is in no sense the Son, nor the Son the Holy Ghost, nor the Holy Ghost the Father. 
Such is the prerogative of the Divine Infinitude, that that One and Single Personal Being, the Almighty God, is 
really Three, while He is absolutely One. 

Indeed, the Catholic dogma may be said to be summed up in this very formula on which St. Augustine lays so 
much stress, “Tres et Unus,” not merely “Unum;” hence that formula is the key-note, as it may be called, of the 
Athanasian Creed. In that Creed we testify to the Unus Increatus, to the Unus Immensus, Omnipotens, Deus, 
and Dominus; yet Each of the Three also is by Himself Increatus, Immensus, Omnipotens, for Each is that One 
God, though Each is not the Other; Each, as is intimated by Unus Increatus, is the One Personal God of Natural 
Religion. 

That this doctrine, thus drawn out, is of a notional character, is plain; the question before me is whether in 
any sense it can become the object of real apprehension, that is, whether any portion of it may be considered as 
addressed to the imagination, and is able to exert that living mastery over the mind, which is instanced as I have 
shown above, as regards the proposition, “There is a God.” 

“There is a God,” when really apprehended, is the object of a strong energetic adhesion, which works a 
revolution in the mind; but when held merely as a notion, it requires but a cold and ineffective acceptance, 
though it be held ever so unconditionally. Such in its character is the assent of thousands, whose imaginations 
are not at all kindled, nor their hearts inflamed, nor their conduct affected, by the most august of all conceivable 
truths. I ask, then, as concerns the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, such as I have drawn it out to be, is it capable of 
being apprehended otherwise than notionally? Is it a theory, undeniable indeed, but addressed to the student, 
and to no one else? Is it the elaborate, subtle, triumphant exhibition of a truth, completely developed, and 
happily adjusted, and accurately balanced on its centre, and impregnable on every side, as a scientific view, 
“totus, teres, atque rotundus,” challenging all assailants, or, on the other hand, does it come to the unlearned, 
the young, the busy, and the afflicted, as a fact which is to arrest them, penetrate them, and to support and 
animate them in their passage through life? That is, does it admit of being held in the imagination, and being 
embraced with a real assent? I maintain it does, and that it is the normal faith which every Christian has, on 
which he is stayed, which is his spiritual life, there being nothing in the exposition of the dogma, as I have given 
it above, which does not address the imagination, as well as the intellect. 

Now let us observe what is not in that exposition;—there are no scientific terms in it. I will not allow that 
“Personal” is such, because it is a word in common use, and though it cannot mean precisely the same when 
used of God as when it is used of man, yet it is sufficiently explained by that common use, to allow of its being 
intelligibly applied to the Divine Nature. The other words, which occur in the above account of the doctrine,— 
Three, One, He, God, Father, Son, Spirit,—are none of them words peculiar to theology, have all a popular 
meaning, and are used according to that obvious and popular meaning, when introduced into the Catholic 
dogma. No human words indeed are worthy of the Supreme Being, none are adequate; but we have no other 
words to use but human, and those in question are among the simplest and most intelligible that are to be 
found in language. 



There are then no terms in the foregoing exposition which do not admit of a plain sense, and they are there 
used in that sense; and, moreover, that sense is what I have called real, for the words in their ordinary use stand 
for things. The words, Father, Son, Spirit, He, One, and the rest, are not abstract terms, but concrete, and 
adapted to excite images. And these words thus simple and clear, are embodied in simple, clear, brief, categorical 
propositions. There is nothing abstruse either in the terms themselves, or in their setting. It is otherwise of 
course with formal theological treatises on the subject of the dogma. There we find such words as substance, 
essence, existence, form, subsistence, notion, circumincession; and, though these are far easier to understand 
than might at first sight be thought, still they are doubtless addressed to the intellect, and can only command a 
notional assent. 

It will be observed also that not even the words “mysteriousness” and “mystery” occur in the exposition which 
I have above given of the doctrine; I omitted them, because they are not parts of the Divine Verity as such, but 
in relation to creatures and to the human intellect; and because they are of a notional character. It is plain of 
course even at first sight that the doctrine is an inscrutable mystery, or has an inscrutable mysteriousness; few 
minds indeed but have theology enough to see this; and if an educated man, to whom it is presented, does not 
perceive that mysteriousness at once, that is a sure token that he does not rightly apprehend the propositions 
which contain the doctrine. Hence it follows that the thesis “the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in Unity is 
mysterious” is indirectly an article of faith. But such an article, being a reflection made upon a revealed truth in 
an inference, expresses a notion, not a thing. It does not relate to the direct apprehension of the object, but to a 
judgment of our reason upon the object. Accordingly the mysteriousness of the doctrine is not, strictly speaking, 
intrinsical to it, as it is proposed to the religious apprehension, though in matter of fact a devotional mind, on 
perceiving that mysteriousness, will lovingly appropriate it, as involved in the divine revelation; and, as such a 
mind turns all thoughts which come before it to a sacred use, so will it dwell upon the Mystery of the Trinity 
with awe and veneration, as a truth befitting, so to say, the Immensity and Incomprehensibility of the Supreme 
Being. 

However, I do not put forward the mystery as the direct object of real or religious apprehension; nor again, 
the complex doctrine (when it is viewed, per modum unius, as one whole), in which the mystery lies. Let it be 
observed, it is possible for the mind to hold a number of propositions either in their combination as one whole, 
or one by one; one by one, with an intelligent perception indeed of each, and of the general direction of each 
towards the rest, yet of each separately from the rest, for its own sake only, and not in connexion and one with 
the rest. Thus I may know London quite well, and find my way from street to street in any part of it without 
difficulty, yet be quite unable to draw a map of it. Comparison, calculation, cataloguing, arranging, classifying, 
are intellectual acts subsequent upon, and not necessary for, a real apprehension of the things on which they are 
exercised. Strictly speaking then, the dogma of the Holy Trinity, as a complex whole, or as a mystery, is not the 
formal object of religious apprehension and assent; but as a number of propositions, taken one by one. That 
mystery also is of course the object of assent, but it is the notional object; and when presented to religious 
minds, it is received by them notionally; and again implicitly, viz. in the real assent which they give to the word 
of God as conveyed to them through the instrumentality of His Church. On these points it may be right to 
enlarge. 

Of course, as I have been saying, a man of ordinary intelligence will be at once struck with the apparent 
contrariety between the propositions one with another which constitute the Heavenly Dogma, and, by reason of 
his spontaneous activity of mind and by an habitual association, he will be compelled to view the Dogma in the 
light of that contrariety,—so much so, that to hold one and all of these separate propositions will be to such a 
man all one with holding the mystery, as a mystery; and in consequence he will so hold it;—but still, I say, so far 
he will hold it only with a notional apprehension. He will accurately take in the meaning of each of the dogmatic 
propositions in its relation to the rest of them, combining them into one whole and embracing what he cannot 
realize, with an assent, notional indeed, but as genuine and thorough as any real assent can be. But the question 
is whether a real assent to the mystery, as such, is possible; and I say it is not possible, because, while we can 
image the separate propositions, we cannot image them all together. We cannot, because the mystery 
transcends all our experience; we have no experiences in our memory which we can put together, compare, 



contrast, unite, and thereby transmute into an image of the Ineffable Verity;—certainly; but what is in some 
degree a matter of experience, what is presented for the imagination, the affections, the devotion, the spiritual 
life of the Christian to repose upon with a real assent, what stands for things, not for notions only, is each of 
those propositions taken one by one, and that, not in the case of intellectual and thoughtful minds only, but of 
all religious minds whatever, in the case of a child or a peasant, as well as of a philosopher. 

This is only one instance of a general principle which holds good in all such real apprehension as is possible to 
us, of God and His Attributes. Not only do we see Him at best only in shadows, but we cannot bring even those 
shadows together, for they flit to and fro, and are never present to us at once. We can indeed combine the 
various matters which we know of Him by an act of the intellect, and treat them theologically, but such 
theological combinations are no objects for the imagination to gaze upon. Our image of Him never is one, but 
broken into numberless partial aspects, independent each of each. As we cannot see the whole starry firmament 
at once, but have to turn ourselves from east to west, and then round to east again, sighting first one 
constellation and then another, and losing these in order to gain those, so it is, and much more, with such real 
apprehensions as we can secure of the Divine Nature. We know one truth about Him and another truth,—but we 
cannot image both of them together; we cannot bring them before us by one act of the mind; we drop the one 
while we turn to take up the other. None of them are fully dwelt on and enjoyed, when they are viewed in 
combination. Moreover, our devotion is tried and confused by the long list of propositions which theology is 
obliged to draw up, by the limitations, explanations, definitions, adjustments, balancings, cautions, arbitrary 
prohibitions, which are imperatively required by the weakness of human thought and the imperfections of 
human language. Such exercises of reasoning indeed do but increase and harmonize our notional apprehension 
of the dogma, but they add little to the luminousness and vital force with which its separate propositions come 
home to our imagination, and if they are necessary, as they certainly are, they are necessary not so much for 
faith, as against unbelief. 

Break a ray of light into its constituent colours, each is beautiful, each may be enjoyed; attempt to unite them, 
and perhaps you produce only a dirty white. The pure and indivisible Light is seen only by the blessed 
inhabitants of heaven; here we have but such faint reflections of it as its diffraction supplies; but they are 
sufficient for faith and devotion. Attempt to combine them into one, and you gain nothing but a mystery, which 
you can describe as a notion, but cannot depict as an imagination. And this, which holds of the Divine 
Attributes, holds also of the Holy Trinity in Unity. And hence, perhaps, it is that the latter doctrine is never 
spoken of as a Mystery in the New Testament, which is addressed far more to the imagination and affections 
than to the intellect. Hence, too, what is more remarkable, the dogma is not called a mystery in the Creeds; not 
in the Apostles’ nor the Nicene, nor even in the Athanasian. The reason seems to be, that the Creeds have a 
place in the Ritual; they are devotional acts, and of the nature of prayers, addressed to God; and, in such 
addresses, to speak of intellectual difficulties would be out of place. It must be recollected especially that the 
Athanasian Creed has sometimes been called the “Psalmus Quicunque.” It is not a mere collection of notions, 
however momentous. It is a psalm or hymn of praise, of confession, and of profound, self-prostrating homage, 
parallel to the canticles of the elect in the Apocalypse. It appeals to the imagination quite as much as to the 
intellect. It is the war-song of faith, with which we warn first ourselves, then each other, and then all those who 
are within its hearing, and the hearing of the Truth, who our God is, and how we must worship Him, and how 
vast our responsibility will be, if we know what to believe, and yet believe not. It is 

“The Psalm that gathers in one glorious lay 

All chants that e’er from heaven to earth found way; 

Creed of the Saints, and Anthem of the Blest, 

And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 

That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast.” 

For myself, I have ever felt it as the most simple and sublime, the most devotional formulary to which 
Christianity has given birth, more so even than the Veni Creator and the Te Deum. Even the antithetical form of 
its sentences, which is a stumbling-block to so many, as seeming to force, and to exult in forcing a mystery upon 



recalcitrating minds, has to my apprehension, even notionally considered, a very different drift. It is intended as 
a check upon our reasonings, lest they rush on in one direction beyond the limits of the truth, and it turns them 
back into the opposite direction. Certainly it implies a glorying in the Mystery; but it is not simply a statement of 
the Mystery for the sake of its mysterious ness. 

What is more remarkable still, a like silence as to the mysteriousness of the doctrine is observed in the 
successive definitions of the Church concerning it. Confession after confession, canon after canon is drawn up 
in the course of centuries; Popes and Councils have found it their duty to insist afresh upon the dogma; they 
have enunciated it in new or additional propositions; but not even in their most elaborate formularies do they 
use the word “mystery,” as far as I know. The great Council of Toledo pursues the scientific ramifications of the 
doctrine, with the exact diligence of theology, at a length four times that of the Athanasian Creed; the fourth 
Lateran completes, by a final enunciation, the development of the sacred doctrine after the mind of St. 
Augustine; the Creed of Pope Pius IV. prescribes the general rule of faith against the heresies of these latter 
times; but in none of them do we find either the word “mystery,” or any suggestion of mysteriousness. 

Such is the usage of the Church in its dogmatic statements concerning the Holy Trinity, as if fulfilling the 
maxim, “Lex orandi, lex credendi.” I suppose it is founded on a tradition, because the custom is otherwise as 
regards catechisms and theological treatises. These belong to particular ages and places, and are addressed to 
the intellect. In them, certainly, the mysteriousness of the doctrine is almost uniformly insisted on. But, 
however this contrast of usage is to be explained, the Creeds are enough to show that the dogma may be taught 
in its fulness for the purposes of popular faith and devotion without directly insisting on that mysteriousness, 
which is necessarily involved in the combined view of its separate propositions. That systematized whole is the 
object of notional assent, and its propositions, one by one, are the objects of real. 

To show this in fact, I will enumerate the separate propositions of which the dogma consists. They are nine, 
and stand as follows:— 

l. There are Three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the Word or Son, and the Holy Spirit. 2. From 
the Father is, and ever has been, the Son. 3. From the Father and Son is, and ever has been, the Spirit. 

4. The Father is the One Eternal Personal God. 5. The Son is the One Eternal Personal God. 6. The Spirit is the 
One Eternal Personal God. 

7. The Father is not the Son. 8. The Son is not the Holy Ghost. 9. The Holy Ghost is not the Father. 

Now I think it is a fact, that, whereas these nine propositions contain the Mystery, yet, taken, not as a whole, 
but separately, each by itself, they are not only apprehensible, but admit of a real apprehension. 

Thus, for instance, if the proposition “There is One who bears witness of Himself,” or “reveals Himself,” 
would admit of a real assent, why does not also the proposition “There are Three who bear witness”? 

Again, if the word “God” may create an image in our minds, why may not the proposition “The Father is God”? 
or again, “The Son,” or “The Holy Ghost is God”? 

Again, to say that “the Son is other than the Holy Ghost,” or “neither Son nor Holy Ghost is the Father,” is not 
a simple negative, but also a declaration that Each of the Divine Three by Himself is complete in Himself, and 
simply and absolutely God as though the Other Two were not revealed to us. 

Again, from our experience of the works of man, we accept with a real apprehension the proposition “The 
Angels are made by God,” correcting the word “made,” as is required in the case of a creating Power, and a 
spiritual work:—why may we not in like matter refine and elevate the human analogy, yet keep the image, when 
a Divine Birth is set before us in terms which properly belong to what is human and earthly? If our experience 
enables us to apprehend the essential fact of sonship, as being a communication of being and of nature from 
one to another, why should we not thereby in a certain measure realize the proposition “The Word is the Son of 
God”? 

Again, we have abundant instances in nature of the general law of one thing coming from another or from 
others:—as the child issues in the man as his successor, and the child and the man issue in the old man, like 
them both, but not the same, so different as almost to have a fresh personality distinct from each, so we may 



form some image, however vague, of the procession of the Holy Spirit from Father and Son. This is what I 
should say of the propositions which I have numbered two and three, which are the least susceptible of a real 
assent out of the nine. 

So much at first sight; but the force of what I have been saying will be best understood, by considering what 
Scripture and the Ritual of the Church witness in accordance with it. In referring to these two great storehouses 
of faith and devotion, I must premise, as when I spoke of the Being of a God, that I am not proving by means of 
them the dogma of the Holy Trinity, but using the one and the other in illustration of the action of the separate 
articles of that dogma upon the imagination, though the complex truth, in which, when combined, they issue, is 
not in sympathy or correspondence with it, but altogether beyond it; and next of the action and influence of 
those separate articles, by means of the imagination, upon the affections and obedience of Christians, high and 
low. 

This being understood, I ask what chapter of St. John or St. Paul is not full of the Three Divine Names, 
introduced in one or other of the above nine propositions, expressed or implied, or in their parallels, or in parts 
or equivalents of them? What lesson is there given us by these two chief writers of the New Testament, which 
does not grow out of Their Persons and Their Offices? At one time we read of the grace of the Second Person, 
the love of the First, and the communication of the Third; at another we are told by the Son, “I will pray the 
Father, and He will send you another Paraclete;” and then, “All that the Father hath are Mine; the Paraclete 
shall receive of Mine.” Then again we read of “the foreknowledge of the Father, the sanctification of the Spirit, 
the Blood of Jesus Christ;” and again we are to “pray in the Holy Ghost, abide in the love of God, and look for 
the mercy of Jesus.” And so, in like manner, to Each, in one passage or another, are ascribed the same titles and 
works: Each is acknowledged as Lord; Each is eternal; Each is Truth; Each is Holiness; Each is all in all; Each is 
Creator; Each wills with a Supreme Will; Each is the Author of the new birth; Each speaks in His ministers; 
Each is the Revealer; Each is the Lawgiver; Each is the Teacher of the elect; in Each the elect have fellowship; 
Each leads them on; Each raises them from the dead. What is all this, but “the Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost Eternal; the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost Omnipotent; the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
God,” of the Athanasian Creed? And if the New Testament be, as it confessedly is, so real in its teaching, so 
luminous, so impressive, so constraining, so full of images, so sparing in mere notions, whence is this but 
because, in its references to the Object of our supreme worship, it is ever ringing the changes (so to say) on the 
nine propositions which I have set down, and on the particular statements into which they may be severally 
resolved? 

Take one of them, as an instance, viz. the dogmatic sentence “The Son is God.” What an illustration of the real 
assent which can be given to this proposition, and its power over our affections and emotions, is the first half of 
the first chapter of St. John’s gospel! or again the vision of our Lord in the first chapter of the Apocalypse! or the 
first chapter of St. John’s first Epistle! Again, how burning are St. Paul’s words when he speaks of our Lord’s 
crucifixion and death! what is the secret of that flame, but this same dogmatic sentence, “The Son is God”? why 
should the death of the Son be more awful than any other death, except that He, though man, was God? And so, 
again, all through the Old Testament, what is it which gives an interpretation and a persuasive power to so many 
passages and portions, especially of the Psalms and the Prophets, but this same theological formula, “The 
Messias is God,” a proposition which never could thus vivify in the religious mind the letter of the sacred text, 
unless it appealed to the imagination, and could be held with a much stronger assent than any that is merely 
notional. 

This same power of the dogma may be illustrated from the Ritual. Consider the services for Christmas or 
Epiphany; for Easter, Ascension, and (I may say) pre-eminently Corpus Christi; what are these great Festivals 
but comments on the words, “The Son is God”? Yet who will say that they have the subtlety, the aridity, the 
coldness of mere scholastic science? Are they addressed to the pure intellect, or to the imagination? do they 
interest our logical faculty, or excite our devotion? Why is it that personally we often find ourselves so ill-fitted 
to take part in them, except that we are not good enough, that in our case the dogma is far too much a 
theological notion, far too little an image living within us? And so again, as to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost: 
consider the breviary offices for Pentecost and its Octave, the grandest perhaps in the whole year; are they 



created out of mere abstractions and inferences, or has not the categorical proposition of St. Athanasius, “The 
Holy Ghost is God,” such a place in the imagination and the heart, as suffices to give birth to the noble Hymns, 
Veni Creator, and Veni Sancte Spiritus ? 
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I sum up then to the same effect as in the preceding Section. Religion has to do with the real, and the real is the 
particular; theology has to do with what is notional, and the notional is the general and systematic. Hence 
theology has to do with the dogma of the Holy Trinity as a whole made up of many propositions; but Religion 
has to do with each of those separate propositions which compose it, and lives and thrives in the contemplation 
of them. In them it finds the motives for devotion and faithful obedience; while theology on the other hand 
forms and protects them by virtue of its function of regarding them, not merely one by one, but as a system of 
truth. 

One other remark is in place here. If the separate articles of the Athanasian Creed are so closely connected 
with vital and personal religion as I have shown them to be, if they supply motives on which a man may act, if 
they determine the state of mind, the special thoughts, affections, and habits, which he carries with him from 
this world to the next, is there cause to wonder, that the Creed should proclaim aloud, that those who are not 
internally such as Christ, by means of it, came to make them, are not capable of the heaven to which He died to 
bring them? Is not the importance of accepting the dogma the very explanation of that careful minuteness with 
which the few simple truths which compose it are inculcated, are reiterated, in the Creed? And shall the Church 
of God, to whom “the dispensation” of the Gospel is committed, forget the concomitant obligation, “Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel”? Are her ministers by their silence to bring upon themselves the Prophet’s 
anathema, “Cursed is he that doth the work of the Lord deceitfully”? Can they ever forget the lesson conveyed to 
them in the Apostle’s protestation, “God is faithful, as our preaching which was among you was not Yea and 
Nay.... For we are a good odour of Christ unto God in them that are in the way of salvation, and in them that are 
perishing. For we are not as the many, who adulterate the word of God; but with sincerity, but as from God, in 
the presence of God, so speak we in Christ”? 

§ 3. Belief in Dogmatic Theology. 

It is a familiar charge against the Catholic Church in the mouths of her opponents, that she imposes on her 
children as matters of faith, not only such dogmas as have an intimate bearing on moral conduct and character, 
but a great number of doctrines which none but professed theologians can understand, and which in 
consequence do but oppress the mind, and are the perpetual fuel of controversy. The first who made this 
complaint was no less a man than the great Constantine, and on no less an occasion than the rise of the Arian 
heresy, which he, as yet a catechumen, was pleased to consider a trifling and tolerable error. So, deciding the 
matter, he wrote at once a letter to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, and to Arius, who was a presbyter in the 
same city, exhorting them to drop the matter in dispute, and to live in peace with one another. He was answered 
by the meeting of the Council of Nicsea, and by the insertion of the word “Consubstantial” into the Creed of the 
Church. 

What the Emperor thought of the controversy itself, that Bishop Jeremy Taylor thought of the insertion of the 
“Consubstantial,” viz. that it was a mischievous affair, and ought never to have taken place. He thus quotes and 
comments on the Emperor’s letter: “The Epistle of Constantine to Alexander and Arius tells the truth, and 
chides them both for commencing the question, Alexander for broaching it, Arius for taking it up. And although 
this be true, that it had been better for the Church it had never begun, yet, being begun, what is to be done with 
it? Of this also, in that admirable epistle, we have the Emperor’s judgment (I suppose not without the advice 
and privity of Hosius), ... for first he calls it a certain vain piece of a question, ill begun, and more unadvisedly 
published,—a question which no law or ecclesiastical canon defineth; a fruitless contention; the product of idle 
brains; a matter so nice, so obscure, so intricate, that it was neither to be explicated by the clergy nor understood 
by the people; a dispute of words, a doctrine inexplicable, but most dangerous when taught, lest it introduce 



discord or blasphemy; and, therefore, the objector was rash, and the answer unadvised, for it concerned not the 
substance of faith or the worship of God, nor the chief commandment of Scripture; and, therefore, why should it 
be the matter of discord? for though the matter be grave, yet, because neither necessary nor explicable, the 
contention is trifling and toyish.... So that the matter being of no great importance, but vain and a toy in respect 
of the excellent blessings of peace and charity, it were good that Alexander and Arius should leave contending, 
keep their opinions to themselves, ask each other forgiveness, and give mutual toleration. UJ” 

Moreover, Taylor is of opinion that “they both did believe One God, and the Holy Trinity;” an opinion in the 
teeth of historical fact. Also he is of opinion, that “that faith is best which hath greatest simplicity, and that it is 
better in all cases humbly to submit, than curiously to inquire and pry into the mystery under the cloud, and to 
hazard our faith by improving knowledge.” He is, further, of opinion, that “if the Nicene Fathers had done so 
too, possibly the Church would never have repented it.” He also thinks that their insertion of the 
“Consubstantial” into the Creed was a bad precedent. 

Whether it was likely to act as a precedent or not, it has not been so in fact, for fifteen hundred years have 
passed since the Nicene Council, and it is the one instance of a scientific word having been introduced into the 
Creed from that day to this. And after all, the word in question has a plain meaning, as the Council used it, easily 
stated and intelligible to all; for “consubstantial with the Father,” means nothing more than “really one with the 
Father,” being adopted to meet the evasion of the Arians. The Creed then remains now what it was in the 
beginning, a popular form of faith, suited to every age, class, and condition. Its declarations are categorical, brief, 
clear, elementary, of the first importance, expressive of the concrete, the objects of real apprehension, and the 
basis and rule of devotion. As to the proper Nicene formula itself, excepting the one term “Consubstantial,” it 
has not a word which does not relate to the rudimental facts of Christianity. The Niceno-Constantinopolitan and 
the various ante-Nicene Symbols, of which the Apostles’ is one, add summarily one or two notional articles, 
such as “the communion of Saints,” and “the forgiveness of sins,” which, however, may be readily converted into 
real propositions. On the other hand, one chief dogma, which is easy to popular apprehension, is necessarily 
absent from all of them, the Real Presence; but the omission is owing to the ancient “Disciplina Arcani,” which 
withheld the Sacred Mystery from catechumens and heathen, to whom the Creed was known. 

So far the charge which Taylor brings forward has no great plausibility; but it is not the whole of his case. I 
cannot deny that a large and ever-increasing collection of propositions, abstract notions, not concrete truths, 
become, by the successive definitions of Councils, a portion of the credenda, and have an imperative claim upon 
the faith of every Catholic; and this being the case, it will be asked me how I am borne out by facts in enlarging, 
as I have done, on the simplicity and directness, on the tangible reality, of the Church’s dogmatic teaching. 

I will suppose the objection urged thus:—why has not the Catholic Church limited her credenda to 
propositions such as those in her Creed, concrete and practical, easy of apprehension, and of a character to win 
assent? such as “Christ is God;” “This is My Body;” “Baptism gives life to the soul;” “The Saints intercede for us;” 
“Death, judgment, heaven, hell, the four last things;” “There are seven gifts of the Holy Ghost,” “three 
theological virtues,” “seven capital sins,” and the like, as they are found in her catechisms. On the contrary, she 
makes it imperative on every one, priest and layman, to profess as revealed truth all the canons of the Councils, 
and innumerable decisions of Popes, propositions so various, so notional, that but few can know them, and 
fewer can understand them. What sense, for instance, can a child or a peasant, nay, or any ordinary Catholic, put 
upon the Tridentine Canons, even in translation? such as, “Siquis dixerit homines sine Christi justitia, per quam 
nobis meruit, justificari, aut per earn ipsam formaliter justos esse, anathema sit;” or “Siquis dixerit justificatum 
peccare, dum intuitu seternae mercedis bene operatur, anathema sit.” Or again, consider the very anathema 
annexed by the Nicene Council to its Creed, the language of which is so obscure, that even theologians differ 
about its meaning. It runs as follows:—“Those who say that once the Son was not, and before He was begotten 
He was not, and that He was made out of that which was not, or who pretend that He was of other hypostasis or 
substance, or that the Son of God is created, mutable, or alterable, the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
anathematizes.” These doctrinal enunciations are de fide; peasants are bound to believe them as well as 
controversialists, and to believe them as truly as they believe that our Lord is God. How then are the Catholic 
credenda easy and within reach of all men? 



I begin my answer to this objection by recurring to what has already been said concerning the relation of 
theology with its notional propositions to religious and devotional assent. Devotion is excited doubtless by the 
plain, categorical truths of revelation, such as the articles of the Creed; on these it depends; with these it is 
satisfied. It accepts them one by one; it is careless about intellectual consistency; it draws from each of them the 
spiritual nourishment which it was intended to supply. Far different, certainly, is the nature and duty of the 
intellect. It is ever active, inquisitive, penetrating; it examines doctrine and doctrine; it compares, contrasts, and 
forms them into a science; that science is theology. Now theological science, being thus the exercise of the 
intellect upon the credenda of revelation, is, though not directly devotional, at once natural, excellent, and 
necessary. It is natural, because the intellect is one of our highest faculties; excellent, because it is our duty to 
use our faculties to the full; necessary, because, unless we apply our intellect to revealed truth rightly, others 
will exercise their minds upon it wrongly. Accordingly, the Catholic intellect makes a survey and a catalogue of 
the doctrines contained in the deposition of revelation, as committed to the Church’s keeping; it locates, adjusts, 
defines them each, and brings them together into a whole. Moreover, it takes particular aspects or portions of 
them; it analyzes them, whether into first principles really such, or into hypotheses of an illustrative character. 
It forms generalizations, and gives names to them. All these deductions are true, if rightly deduced, because they 
are deduced from what is true; and therefore in one sense they are a portion of the depositum of faith or 
credenda, while in another sense they are additions to it: however, additions or not, they have, I readily grant, 
the characteristic disadvantage of being abstract and notional statements. 

Nor is this all: error gives opportunity to many more additions than truth. There is another set of deductions, 
inevitable also, and also part or not part of the revealed credenda, according as we please to view them. If a 
proposition is true, its contradictory is false. If then a man believes that Christ is God, he believes also, and that 
necessarily, that to say He is not God is false, and that those who so say are in error. Here then again the 
prospect opens upon us of a countless multitude of propositions, which in their first elements are close upon 
devotional truth,—of groups of propositions, and those groups divergent, independent, ever springing into life 
with an inexhaustible fecundity, according to the ever-germinating forms of heresy, of which they are the 
antagonists. These too have their place in theological science. 

Such is theology in contrast to religion; and as follows from the circumstances of its formation, though some 
of its statements easily find equivalents in the language of devotion, the greater number of them are more or 
less unintelligible to the ordinary Catholic, as law-books to the private citizen. And especially those portions of 
theology which are the indirect creation, not of orthodox, but of heretical thought, such as the repudiations of 
error contained in the Canons of Councils, of which specimens have been given above, will ever be foreign, 
strange, and hard to the pious but uncontroversial mind; for what have good Christians to do, in the ordinary 
course of things, with the subtle hallucinations of the intellect? This is manifest from the nature of the case; but 
then the question recurs, why should the refutations of heresy be our objects of faith? if no mind, theological or 
not, can believe what it cannot understand, in what sense can the Canons of Councils and other ecclesiastical 
determinations be included in those credenda which the Church presents to every Catholic as if apprehensible, 
and to which every Catholic gives his firm interior assent? 

In solving this difficulty I wish it first observed, that, if it is the duty of the Church to act as “the pillar and 
ground of the Truth,” she is manifestly obliged from time to time, and to the end of time, to denounce opinions 
incompatible with that truth, whenever able and subtle minds in her communion venture to publish such 
opinions. Suppose certain Bishops and priests at this day began to teach that Islamism or Buddhism was a direct 
and immediate revelation from God, she would be bound to use the authority which God has given her to 
declare that such a proposition will not stand with Christianity, and that those who hold it are none of hers; and 
she would be bound to impose such a declaration on that very knot of persons who had committed themselves 
to the novel proposition, in order that, if they would not recant, they might be separated from her communion, 
as they were separate from her faith. In such a case, her masses of population would either not hear of the 
controversy, or they would at once take part with her, and without effort take any test, which secured the 
exclusion of the innovators; and she on the other hand would feel that what is a rule for some Catholics must be 
a rule for all. Who is to draw the line between who are to acknowledge it, and who are not? It is plain, there 



cannot be two rules of faith in the same communion, or rather, as the case really would be, an endless variety of 
rules, coming into force according to the multiplication of heretical theories, and to the degrees of knowledge 
and varieties of sentiment in individual Catholics. There is but one rule of faith for all; and it would be a greater 
difficulty to allow of an uncertain rule of faith, than (if that was the alternative, as it is not), to impose upon 
uneducated minds a profession which they cannot understand. 

But it is not the necessary result of unity of profession, nor is it the fact, that the Church imposes dogmatic 
statements on the interior assent of those who cannot apprehend them. The difficulty is removed by the dogma 
of the Church’s infallibility, and of the consequent duty of “implicit faith” in her word. The “One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church” is an article of the Creed, and an article, which, inclusive of her infallibility, all men, high 
and low, can easily master and accept with a real and operative assent. It stands in the place of all abstruse 
propositions in a Catholic’s mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them all. Even what he 
cannot understand, at least he can believe to be true; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church. 

The rationale of this provision for unlearned devotion is as follows:—It stands to reason that all of us, learned 
and unlearned, are bound to believe the whole revealed doctrine in all its parts and in all that it implies, 
according as portion after portion is brought home to our consciousness as belonging to it; and it also stands to 
reason, that a doctrine, so deep and so various, as the revealed depositum of faith, cannot be brought home to us 
and made our own all at once. No mind, however large, however penetrating, can directly and fully by one act 
understand any one truth, however simple. What can be more intelligible than that “Alexander conquered Asia,” 
or that “Veracity is a duty”? but what a multitude of propositions is included under either of these theses! still, if 
we profess either, we profess all that it includes. Thus, as regards the Catholic Creed, if we really believe that our 
Lord is God, we believe all that is meant by such a belief; or, else, we are not in earnest, when we profess to 
believe the proposition. In the act of believing it at all, we forthwith commit ourselves by anticipation to believe 
truths which at present we do not believe, because they have never come before us;—we limit henceforth the 
range of our private judgment in prospect by the conditions, whatever they are, of that dogma. Thus the Arians 
said that they believed in our Lord’s divinity, but when they were pressed to confess His eternity, they denied it: 
thereby showing in fact that they never had believed in His divinity at all. In other words, a man who really 
believes in our Lord’s proper divinity, believes implicite in His eternity. 

And so, in like manner, of the whole depositum of faith, or the revealed word:—if we believe in the revelation, 
we believe in what is revealed, in all that is revealed, however it may be brought home to us, by reasoning or in 
any other way. He who believes that Christ is the Truth, and that the Evangelists are truthful, believes all that 
He has said through them, though he has only read St. Matthew and has not read St. John. He who believes in 
the depositum of Revelation, believes in all the doctrines of the depositum; and since he cannot know them all 
at once, he knows some doctrines, and does not know others; he may know only the Creed, nay, perhaps only 
the chief portions of the Creed; but, whether he knows little or much, he has the intention of believing all that 
there is to believe, whenever and as soon as it is brought home to him, if he believes in Revelation at all. All that 
he knows now as revealed, and all that he shall know, and all that there is to know, he embraces it all in his 
intention by one act of faith; otherwise, it is but an accident that he believes this or that, not because it is a 
revelation. This virtual, interpretative, or prospective belief is called a believing implicite; and it follows from 
this, that, granting that the Canons of Councils and the other ecclesiastical documents and confessions, to which 
I have referred, are really involved in the depositum or revealed word, every Catholic, in accepting the 
depositum, does implicite accept those dogmatic decisions. 

I say, “granting these various propositions are virtually contained in the revealed word,” for this is the only 
question left; and that it is to be answered in the affirmative, is clear at once to the Catholic, from the fact that 
the Church declares that they really belong to it. To her is committed the care and the interpretation of the 
revelation. The word of the Church is the word of the revelation. That the Church is the infallible oracle of truth 
is the fundamental dogma of the Catholic religion; and “I believe what the Church proposes to be believed” is an 
act of real assent, including all particular assents, notional and real; and, while it is possible for unlearned as 
well as learned, it is imperative on learned as well as unlearned. And thus it is, that by believing the word of the 



Church implicite, that is, by believing all that that word does or shall declare itself to contain, every Catholic, 
according to his intellectual capacity, supplements the shortcomings of his knowledge without blunting his real 
assent to what is elementary, and takes upon himself from the first the whole truth of revelation, progressing 
from one apprehension of it to another according to his opportunities of doing so. 



PART II. 

ASSENT AND INFERENCE. 



Chapter VI. 

Assent Considered As Unconditional. 


I have now said as much as need be said about the relation of Assent to Apprehension, and shall turn to the 
consideration of the relation existing between Assent and Inference. 

As apprehension is a concomitant, so inference is ordinarily the antecedent of assent;—on this surely I need 
not enlarge;—but neither apprehension nor inference interferes with the unconditional character of the assent, 
viewed in itself. The circumstances of an act, however necessary to it, do not enter into the act; assent is in its 
nature absolute and unconditional, though it cannot be given except under certain conditions. 

This is obvious; but what presents some difficulty is this, how it is that a conditional acceptance of a 
proposition,—such as is an act of inference,—is able to lead, as it does, to an unconditional acceptance of it,— 
such as is assent; how it is that a proposition which is not, and cannot be, demonstrated, which at the highest 
can only be proved to be truth-like, not true, such as “I shall die,” nevertheless claims and receives our 
unqualified adhesion. To the consideration of this paradox, as it may be called, I shall now proceed; that is, to 
the consideration, first, of the act of assent to a proposition, which act is unconditional; next, of the act of 
inference, which goes before the assent and is conditional; and, thirdly, of the solution of the apparent 
inconsistency which is involved in holding that an unconditional acceptance of a proposition can be the result of 
its conditional verification. 

§ l. Simple Assent. 

The doctrine which I have been enunciating requires such careful explanation, that it is not wonderful that 
writers of great ability and name are to be found who have put it aside for a doctrine of their own; but no 
doctrine on the subject is without its difficulties, and certainly not theirs, though it carries with it a show of 
common sense. The authors to whom I refer wish to maintain that there are degrees of assent, and that, as the 
reasons for a proposition are strong or weak, so is the assent. It follows from this that absolute assent has no 
legitimate exercise, except as ratifying acts of intuition or demonstration. What is thus brought home to us is 
indeed to be accepted unconditionally; but, as to reasonings in concrete matters, they are never more than 
probabilities, and the probability in each conclusion which we draw is the measure of our assent to that 
conclusion. Thus assent becomes a sort of necessary shadow, following upon inference, which is the substance; 
and is never without some alloy of doubt, because inference in the concrete never reaches more than 
probability. 

Such is what may be called the a priori method of regarding assent in its relation to inference. It condemns an 
unconditional assent in concrete matters on what may be called the nature of the case. Assent cannot rise higher 
than its source; inference in such matters is at best conditional, therefore assent is conditional also. 

Abstract argument is always dangerous, and this instance is no exception to the rule; I prefer to go by facts. 
The theory to which I have referred cannot be carried out in practice. It may be rightly said to prove too much; 
for it debars us from unconditional assent in cases in which the common voice of mankind, the advocates of this 
theory included, would protest against the prohibition. There are many truths in concrete matter, which no one 
can demonstrate, yet every one unconditionally accepts; and though of course there are innumerable 
propositions to which it would be absurd to give an absolute assent, still the absurdity lies in the circumstances 
of each particular case, as it is taken by itself, not in their common violation of the pretentious axiom that 
probable reasoning can never lead to certitude. 

Locke’s remarks on the subject are an illustration of what I have been saying. This celebrated writer, after the 
manner of his school, speaks freely of degrees of assent, and considers that the strength of assent given to each 
proposition varies with the strength of the inference on which the assent follows; yet he is obliged to make 
exceptions to his general principle,—exceptions, unintelligible on his abstract doctrine, but demanded by the 
logic of facts. The practice of mankind is too strong for the antecedent theorem, to which he is desirous to 



subject it. 

First he says, in his chapter “On Probability,” “Most of the propositions we think, reason, discourse, nay, act 
upon, are such as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their truth; yet some of them border so near upon 
certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them, but assent to them as firmly, and act according to that 
assent as resolutely, as if they were infallibly demonstrated, and that our knowledge of them was perfect and 
certain.” Here he allows that inferences, which are only “near upon certainty,” are so near, that we legitimately 
accept them with “no doubt at all,” and “assent to them as firmly as if they were infallibly demonstrated.” That 
is, he affirms and sanctions the very paradox to which I am committed myself. 

Again; he says, in his chapter on “The Degrees of Assent,” that “when any particular thing, consonant to the 
constant observation of ourselves and others in the like case, comes attested by the concurrent reports of all 
that mention it, we receive it as easily, and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge, and we reason 
and act thereupon, with as little doubt as if it were perfect demonstration.” And he repeats, “These probabilities 
rise so near to certainty, that they govern our thoughts as absolutely, and influence all our actions as fully, as 
the most evident demonstration; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference between them and 
certain knowledge. Our belief thus grounded, rises to assurance.” Here again, “probabilities” may be so strong 
as to “govern our thoughts as absolutely” as sheer demonstration, so strong that belief, grounded on them, 
“rises to assurance,” that is, certitude. 

I have so high a respect both for the character and the ability of Locke, for his manly simplicity of mind and 
his outspoken candour, and there is so much in his remarks upon reasoning and proof in which I fully concur, 
that I feel no pleasure in considering him in the light of an opponent to views, which I myself have ever 
cherished as true with an obstinate devotion; and I would willingly think that in the passage which follows in 
his chapter on “Enthusiasm,” he is aiming at superstitious extravagances which I should repudiate myself as 
much as he can do; but, if so, his words go beyond the occasion, and contradict what I have quoted from him 
above. 

“He that would seriously set upon the search of truth, ought, in the first place, to prepare his mind with a love 
of it. For he that loves it not will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses it. There 
is nobody, in the commonwealth of learning, who does not profess himself a lover of truth,—and there is not a 
rational creature, that would not take it amiss, to be thought otherwise of. And yet, for all this, one may truly 
say, there are very few lovers of truth, for truth-sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves that they 
are so. How a man may know, whether he be so, in earnest, is worth inquiry; and I think, there is this one 
unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is built 
on will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it, 
loves not truth for truth-sake, but for some other by-end. For the evidence that any proposition is true (except 
such as are self-evident ) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent he affords it 
beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that surplusage of assurance is owing to some other affection, 
and not to the love of truth; it being as impossible that the love of truth should carry my assent above the 
evidence there is to me that it is true, as that the love of truth should make me assent to any proposition for the 
sake of that evidence which it has not that it is true; which is in effect to love it as a truth, because it is possible 
or probable that it may not be true.Is]” 

Here he says that it is not only illogical, but immoral to “carry our assent above the evidence that a 
proposition is true,” to have “a surplusage of assurance beyond the degrees of that evidence.” And he excepts 
from this rule only self-evident propositions. How then is it not inconsistent with right reason, with the love of 
truth for its own sake, to allow, in his words quoted above, certain strong “probabilities” to “govern our thoughts 
as absolutely as the most evident demonstration”? how is there no “surplusage of assurance beyond the degrees 
of evidence” when in the case of those strong probabilities, we permit “our belief, thus grounded, to rise to 
assurance,” as he pronounces we are rational in doing? Of course he had in view one set of instances, when he 
implied that demonstration was the condition of absolute assent, and another set when he said that it was no 
such condition; but he surely cannot be acquitted of slovenly thinking in thus treating a cardinal subject. A 
philosopher should so anticipate the application, and guard the enunciation of his principles, as to secure them 



against the risk of their being made to change places with each other, to defend what he is eager to denounce, 
and to condemn what he finds it necessary to sanction. However, whatever is to be thought of his a priori 
method and his logical consistency, his animus, I fear, must be understood as hostile to the doctrine which I am 
going to maintain. He takes a view of the human mind, in relation to inference and assent, which to me seems 
theoretical and unreal. Reasonings and convictions which I deem natural and legitimate, he apparently would 
call irrational, enthusiastic, perverse, and immoral; and that, as I think, because he consults his own ideal of 
how the mind ought to act, instead of interrogating human nature, as an existing thing, as it is found in the 
world. Instead of going by the testimony of psychological facts, and thereby determining our constitutive 
faculties and our proper condition, and being content with the mind as God has made it, he would form men as 
he thinks they ought to be formed, into something better and higher, and calls them irrational and immoral, if 
(so to speak) they take to the water, instead of remaining under the narrow wings of his own arbitrary theory. 

l. Now the first question which this theory leads me to consider is, whether there is such an act of the mind as 
assent at all. If there is, it is plain it ought to show itself unequivocally as such, as distinct from other acts. For if 
a professed act can only be viewed as the recessary and immediate repetition of another act, if assent is a sort of 
reproduction and double of an act of inference, if when inference determines that a proposition is somewhat, or 
not a little, or a good deal, or very like truth, assent as its natural and normal counterpart says that it is 
somewhat, or not a little, or a good deal, or very like truth, then I do not see what we mean by saying, or why we 
say at all, that there is any such act. It is simply superfluous, in a psychological point of view, and a curiosity of 
subtle minds, and the sooner it is got out of the way the better. When I assent, I am supposed, it seems, to do 
precisely what I do when I infer, or rather not quite so much, but something which is included in inferring; for, 
while the disposition of my mind towards a given proposition is identical in assent and in inference, I merely 
drop the thought of the premisses when I assent, though not of their influence on the proposition inferred. This, 
then, and no more after all, is what nature prescribes; and this, and no more than this, is the conscientious use 
of our faculties, so to assent forsooth as to do nothing else than infer. Then, I say, if this be really the state of 
the case, if assent in no real way differs from inference, it is one and the same thing with it. It is another name 
for inference, and to speak of it at all does but mislead. Nor can it fairly be urged as a parallel case that an act of 
conscious recognition, though distinct from an act of knowledge, is after all only its repetition. On the contrary, 
such a recognition is a reflex act with its own object, viz. the act of knowledge itself. As well might it be said that 
the hearing of the notes of my voice is a repetition of the act of singing:—it gives no plausibility then to the 
anomaly I am combating. 

I lay it down, then, as a principle that either assent is intrinsically distinct from inference, or the sooner we 
get rid of the word in philosophy the better. If it be only the echo of an inference, do not treat it as a substantive 
act; but on the other hand, supposing it be not such an idle repetition, as I am sure it is not, supposing the word 
“assent” does hold a necessary place in language and in thought, if it does not admit of being confused with 
concluding and inferring, if the two words are used for two operations of the intellect which cannot change their 
character, if in matter of fact they are not always found together, if they do not vary with each other, if one is 
sometimes found without the other, if one is strong when the other is weak, if sometimes they seem even in 
conflict with each other, then, since we know perfectly well what an inference is, it comes upon us to consider 
what, as distinct from inference, an assent is, and we are, by the very fact of its being distinct, advanced one step 
towards that account of it which I think is the true one. The first step then towards deciding the point, will be to 
inquire what the experience of human life, as it is daily brought before us, teaches us of the relation to each 
other of inference and assent. 

(l.) First, we know from experience that assents may endure without the presence of the inferential acts upon 
which they were originally elicited. It is plain, that, as life goes on, we are not only inwardly formed and changed 
by the accession of habits, but we are also enriched by a great multitude of beliefs and opinions, and that on a 
variety of subjects. These beliefs and opinions, held, as some of them are, almost as first principles, are assents, 
and they constitute, as it were, the clothing and furniture of the mind. I have already spoken of them under the 
head of “Credence” and “Opinion.” Sometimes we are fully conscious of them; sometimes they are implicit, or 
only now and then come directly before our reflective faculty. Still they are assents; and, when we first admitted 



them, we had some kind of reason, slight or strong, recognized or not, for doing so. However, whatever those 
reasons were, even if we ever realized them, we have long forgotten them. Whether it was the authority of 
others, or our own observation, or our reading, or our reflections, which became the warrant of our assent, any 
how we received the matters in question into our minds as true, and gave them a place there. We assented to 
them, and we still assent, though we have forgotten what the warrant was. At present they are self-sustained in 
our minds, and have been so for long years; they are in no sense conclusions; they imply no process of thought. 
Here then is a case in which assent stands out as distinct from inference. 

(2.) Again; sometimes assent fails, while the reasons for it and the inferential act which is the recognition of 
those reasons, are still present, and in force. Our reasons may seem to us as strong as ever, yet they do not 
secure our assent. Our beliefs, founded on them, were and are not; we cannot perhaps tell when they went; we 
may have thought that we still held them, till something happened to call our attention to the state of our 
minds, and then we found that our assent had become an assertion. Sometimes, of course, a cause may be found 
why they went; there may have been some vague feeling that a fault lay at the ultimate basis, or in the 
underlying conditions, of our reasonings; or some misgiving that the subject-matter of them was beyond the 
reach of the human mind; or a consciousness that we had gained a broader view of things in general than when 
we first gave our assent; or that there were strong objections to our first convictions, which we had never taken 
into account. But this is not always so; sometimes our mind changes so quickly, so unaccountably, so 
disproportionately to any tangible arguments to which the change can be referred, and with such abiding 
recognition of the force of the old arguments, as to suggest the suspicion that moral causes, arising out of our 
condition, age, company, occupations, fortunes, are at the bottom. However, what once was assent is gone; yet 
the perception of the old arguments remains, showing that inference is one thing, and assent another. 

(3.) And as assent sometimes dies out without tangible reasons, sufficient to account for its failure, so 
sometimes, in spite of strong and convincing arguments, it is never given. We sometimes find men loud in their 
admiration of truths which they never profess. As, by the law of our mental constitution, obedience is quite 
distinct from faith, and men may believe without practising, so is assent also independent of our acts of 
inference. Again, prejudice hinders assent to the most incontrovertible proofs. Again, it not unfrequently 
happens, that while the keenness of the ratiocinative faculty enables a man to see the ultimate result of a 
complicated problem in a moment, it takes years for him to embrace it as a truth, and to recognize it as an item 
in the circle of his knowledge. Yet he does at last so accept it, and then we say that he assents. 

(4.) Again; very numerous are the cases, in which good arguments, and really good as far as they go, and 
confessed by us to be good, nevertheless are not strong enough to incline our minds ever so little to the 
conclusion at which they point. But why is it that we do not assent a little, in proportion to those arguments? On 
the contrary, we throw the full onus probandi on the side of the conclusion, and we refuse to assent to it at all, 
until we can assent to it altogether. The proof is capable of growth; but the assent either exists or does not exist. 

(5.) I have already alluded to the influence of moral motives in hindering assent to conclusions which are 
logically unimpeachable. According to the couplet,— 

“A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still;”— 

assent then is not the same as inference. 

(6.) Strange as it may seem, this contrast between inference and assent is exemplified even in the province of 
mathematics. Argument is not always able to command our assent, even though it be demonstrative. Sometimes 
of course it forces its way, that is, when the steps of the reasoning are few, and admit of being viewed by the 
mind altogether. Certainly, one cannot conceive a man having before him the series of conditions and truths on 
which it depends that the three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles, and yet not assenting 
to that proposition. Were all propositions as plain, though assent would not in consequence be the same act as 
inference, yet it would certainly follow immediately upon it. I allow then as much as this, that, when an 
argument is in itself and by itself conclusive of a truth, it has by a law of our nature the same command over our 



assent, or rather the truth which it has reached has the same command, as our senses have. Certainly our 
intellectual nature is under laws, and the correlative of ascertained truth is unreserved assent. 

But I am not speaking of short and lucid demonstrations; but of long and intricate mathematical 
investigations; and in that case, though every step may be indisputable, it still requires a specially sustained 
attention and an effort of memory to have in the mind all at once all the steps of the proof, with their bearings 
on each other, and the antecedents which they severally involve; and these conditions of the inference may 
interfere with the promptness of our assent. 

Hence it is that party spirit or national feeling or religious prepossessions have before now had power to 
retard the reception of truths of a mathematical character; which never could have been, if demonstrations were 
ipso facto assents. Nor indeed would any mathematician, even in questions of pure science, assent to his own 
conclusions, on new and difficult ground, and in the case of abstruse calculations, however often he went over 
his work, till he had the corroboration of other judgments besides his own. He would have carefully revised his 
inference, and would assent to the probability of his accuracy in inferring, but still he would abstain from an 
immediate assent to the truth of his conclusion. Yet the corroboration of others cannot add to his perception of 
the proof; he would still perceive the proof, even though he failed in gaining their corroboration. And yet again 
he might arbitrarily make it his rule, never to assent to his conclusions without such corroboration, or at least 
before the lapse of a sufficient interval. Here again inference is distinct from assent. 

I have been showing that inference and assent are distinct acts of the mind, and that they may be made apart 
from each other. Of course I cannot be taken to mean that there is no legitimate or actual connexion between 
them, as if arguments adverse to a conclusion did not naturally hinder assent; or as if the inclination to give 
assent were not greater or less according as the particular act of inference expressed a stronger or weaker 
probability; or as if assent did not always imply grounds in reason, implicit, if not explicit, or could be rightly 
given without sufficient grounds. So much is it commonly felt that assent must be preceded by inferential acts, 
that obstinate men give their own will as their very reason for assenting, if they can think of nothing better; 
“stat pro ratione voluntas.” Indeed, I doubt whether assent is ever given without some preliminary, which 
stands for a reason; but it does not follow from this, that it may not be withheld in cases when there are good 
reasons for giving it to a proposition, or may not be withdrawn after it has been given, the reasons remaining, or 
may not remain when the reasons are forgotten; or must always vary in strength, as the reasons vary; and this 
substantiveness, as I may call it, of the act of assent is the very point which I have wished to establish. 

2. And in showing that assent is distinct from an act of inference, I have gone a good way towards showing in 
what it differs from it. If assent and inference are each of them the acceptance of a proposition, but the special 
characteristic of inference is that it is conditional, it is natural to suppose that assent is unconditional. Again, if 
assent is the acceptance of truth, and truth is the proper object of the intellect, and no one can hold 
conditionally what by the same act he holds to be true, here too is a reason for saying that assent is an adhesion 
without reserve or doubt to the proposition to which it is given. And again, it is to be presumed that the word 
has not two meanings: what it has at one time, it has at another. Inference is always inference; even if 
demonstrative, it is still conditional; it establishes an incontrovertible conclusion on the condition of 
incontrovertible premisses. To the conclusion thus drawn, assent gives its absolute recognition. In the case of all 
demonstrations, assent, when given, is unconditionally given. In one class of subjects, then, assent certainly is 
always unconditional; but if the word stands for an undoubting and unhesitating act of the mind once, why does 
it not denote the same always? what evidence is there that it ever means any thing else than that which the 
whole world will unite in witnessing that it means in certain cases? why are we not to interpret what is 
controverted by what is known? This is what is suggested on the first view of the question; but to continue:— 

In demonstrative matters assent excludes the presence of doubt: now are instances producible, on the other 
hand, of its ever coexisting with doubt in cases of the concrete? As the above instances have shown, on very 
many questions we do not give an assent at all. What commonly happens is this, that, after hearing and entering 
into what may be said for a proposition, we pronounce neither for nor against it. We may accept the conclusion 
as a conclusion, dependent on premisses, abstract, and tending to the concrete; but we do not follow up our 
inference of a proposition by giving an assent to it. That there are concrete propositions to which we give 



unconditional assents, I shall presently show; but I am now asking for instances of conditional, for instances in 
which we assent a little and not much. Usually, we do not assent at all. Every day, as it comes, brings with it 
opportunities for us to enlarge our circle of assents. We read the newspapers; we look through debates in 
Parliament, pleadings in the law courts, leading articles, letters of correspondents, reviews of books, criticisms 
in the fine arts, and we either form no opinion at all upon the subjects discussed, as lying out of our line, or at 
most we have only an opinion about them. At the utmost we say that we are inclined to believe this proposition 
or that, that we are not sure it is not true, that much may be said for it, that we have been much struck by it; but 
we never say that we give it a degree of assent. We might as well talk of degrees of truth as of degrees of assent. 

Yet Locke heads one of his chapters with the title “Degrees of Assent;” and a writer, of this century, who 
claims our respect from the tone and drift of his work, thus expresses himself after Locke’s manner: “Moral 
evidence,” he says, “may produce a variety of degrees of assents, from suspicion to moral certainty. For, here, 
the degree of assent depends upon the degree in which the evidence on one side preponderates, or exceeds that 
on the other. And as this preponderancy may vary almost infinitely, so likewise may the degrees of assent. For a 
few of these degrees, though but for a few, names have been invented. Thus, when the evidence on one side 
preponderates a very little, there is ground for suspicion, or conjecture. Presumption, persuasion, belief, 
conclusion, conviction, moral certainty,—doubt, wavering, distrust, disbelief,—are words which imply an 
increase or decrease of this preponderancy. Some of these words also admit of epithets which denote a further 
increase or diminution of the assent.ls]” 

Can there be a better illustration than this passage supplies of what I have been insisting on above, viz. that, 
in teaching various degrees of assent, we tend to destroy assent, as an act of the mind, altogether? This author 
makes the degrees of assent “infinite,” as the degrees of probability are infinite. His assents are really only 
inferences, and assent is a name without a meaning, the needless repetition of an inference. But in truth 
“suspicion, conjecture, presumption, persuasion, belief, conclusion, conviction, moral certainty,” are not 
“assents” at all; they are simply more or less strong inferences of a proposition; and “doubt, wavering, distrust, 
disbelief,” are recognitions, more or less strong, of the probability of its contradictory. 

There is only one sense in which we are allowed to call such acts or states of mind assents. They are opinions; 
and, as being such, they are, as I have already observed, when speaking of Opinion, assents to the plausibility, 
probability, doubtfulness, or untrustworthiness, of a proposition; that is, not variations of assent to an 
inference, but assents to a variation in inferences. When I assent to a doubtfulness, or to a probability, my 
assent, as such, is as complete as if I assented to a truth; it is not a certain degree of assent. And, in like manner, 
I may be certain of an uncertainty; that does not destroy the specific notion convened in the word “certain.” 

I do not know then when it is that we ever deliberately profess assent to a proposition without meaning to 
convey to others the impression that we accept it unreservedly, and that because it is true. Certainly, we 
familiarly use such phrases as a half-assent, as we also speak of half-truths; but a half-assent is not a kind of 
assent any more than a half-truth is a kind of truth. As the object is indivisible, so is the act. A half-truth is a 
proposition which in one aspect is a truth, and in another is not; to give a half-assent is to feel drawn towards 
assent, or to assent one moment and not the next, or to be in the way to assent to it. It means that the 
proposition in question deserves a hearing, that it is probable, or attractive, that it opens important views, that it 
is a key to perplexing difficulties, or the like. 

3. Treating the subject then, not according to a priori fitness, but according to the facts of human nature, as 
they are found in the concrete action of life, I find numberless cases in which we do not assent at all, none in 
which assent is evidently conditional;—and many, as I shall now proceed to show, in which it is unconditional, 
and these in subject-matters which admit of nothing higher than probable reasoning. If human nature is to be 
its own witness, there is no medium between assenting and not assenting. Locke’s theory of the duty of 
assenting more or less according to degrees of evidence, is invalidated by the testimony of high and low, young 
and old, ancient and modern, as continually given in their ordinary sayings and doings. Indeed, as I have shown, 
he does not strictly maintain it himself; yet, though he feels the claims of nature and fact to be too strong for 
him in certain cases, he gives no reason why he should violate his theory in these, and yet not in many more. 

Now let us review some of those assents, which men give on evidence short of intuition and demonstration, 



yet which are as unconditional as if they had that highest evidence. 

First of all, starting from intuition, of course we all believe, without any doubt, that we exist; that we have an 
individuality and identity all our own; that we think, feel, and act, in the home of our own minds; that we have a 
present sense of good and evil, of a right and a wrong, of a true and a false, of a beautiful and a hideous, however 
we analyze our ideas of them. We have an absolute vision before us of what happened yesterday or last year, so 
as to be able without any chance of mistake to give evidence upon it in a court of justice, let the consequences be 
ever so serious. We are sure that of many things we are ignorant, that of many things we are in doubt, and that 
of many things we are not in doubt. 

Nor is the assent which we give to facts limited to the range of self-consciousness. We are sure beyond all 
hazard of a mistake, that our own self is not the only being existing; that there is an external world; that it is a 
system with parts and a whole, a universe carried on by laws; and that the future is affected by the past. We 
accept and hold with an unqualified assent, that the earth, considered as a phenomenon, is a globe; that all its 
regions see the sun by turns; that there are vast tracts on it of land and water; that there are really existing cities 
on definite sites, which go by the names of London, Paris, Florence, and Madrid. We are sure that Paris or 
London, unless swallowed up by an earthquake or burned to the ground, is to-day just what it was yesterday, 
when we left it. 

We laugh to scorn the idea that we had no parents, though we have no memory of our birth; that we shall 
never depart this life, though we can have no experience of the future; that we are able to live without food, 
though we have never tried; that a world of men did not live before our time, or that that world has had no 
history; that there has been no rise and fall of states, no great men, no wars, no revolutions, no art, no science, 
no literature, no religion. 

We should be either indignant or amused at the report of our intimate friend being false to us; and we are 
able sometimes, without any hesitation, to accuse certain parties of hostility and injustice to us. We may have a 
deep consciousness, which we never can lose, that we on our part have been cruel to others, and that they have 
felt us to be so, or that we have been, and have been felt to be, ungenerous to those who love us. We may have 
an overpowering sense of our moral weakness, of the precariousness of our life, health, wealth, position, and 
good fortune. We may have a clear view of the weak points of our physical constitution, of what food or 
medicine is good for us, and what does us harm. We may be able to master, at least in part, the course of our 
past history; its turning-points, our hits, and our great mistakes. We may have a sense of the presence of a 
Supreme Being, which never has been dimmed by even a passing shadow, which has inhabited us ever since we 
can recollect any thing, and which we cannot imagine our losing. We may be able, for others have been able, so 
to realize the precepts and truths of Christianity, as deliberately to surrender our life, rather than transgress the 
one or to deny the other. 

On all these truths we have an immediate and an unhesitating hold, nor do we think ourselves guilty of not 
loving truth for truth’s sake, because we cannot reach them through a series of intuitive propositions. Assent on 
reasonings not demonstrative is too widely recognized an act to be irrational, unless man’s nature is irrational, 
too familiar to the prudent and clear-minded to be an infirmity or an extravagance. None of us can think or act 
without the acceptance of truths, not intuitive, not demonstrated, yet sovereign. If our nature has any 
constitution, any laws, one of them is this absolute reception of propositions as true, which lie outside the 
narrow range of conclusions to which logic, formal or virtual, is tethered; nor has any philosophical theory the 
power to force on us a rule which will not work for a day. 

When, then, philosophers lay down principles, on which it follows that our assent, except when given to 
objects of intuition or demonstration, is conditional, that the assent given to propositions by well-ordered minds 
necessarily varies with the proof producible for them, and that it does not and cannot remain one and the same 
while the proof is strengthened or weakened,—are they not to be considered as confusing together two things 
very distinct from each other, a mental act or state and a scientific rule, an interior assent and a set of logical 
formulas? When they speak of degrees of assent, surely they have no intention at all of defining the position of 
the mind itself relative to the adoption of a given conclusion, but they mean to determine the relation of that 
conclusion towards its premisses. They are contemplating how representative symbols work, not how the 



intellect is affected towards the thing which those symbols represent. In real truth they as little mean to assert 
the principle of measuring our assents by our logic, as they would fancy they could record the refreshment 
which we receive from the open air by the readings of the graduated scale of a thermometer. There is a 
connexion doubtless between a logical conclusion and an assent, as there is between the variation of the 
mercury and our sensations; but the mercury is not the cause of life and health, nor is verbal argumentation the 
principle of inward belief. If we feel hot or chilly, no one will convince us to the contrary by insisting that the 
glass is at 6o°. It is the mind that reasons and assents, not a diagram on paper. I may have difficulty in the 
management of a proof, while I remain unshaken in my adherence to the conclusion. Supposing a boy cannot 
make his answer to some arithmetical or algebraical question tally with the book, need he at once distrust the 
book? Does his trust in it fall down a certain number of degrees, according to the force of his difficulty? On the 
contrary, he keeps to the principle, implicit but present to his mind, with which he took up the book, that the 
book is more likely to be right than he is; and this mere preponderance of probability is sufficient to make him 
faithful to his belief in its correctness, till its incorrectness is actually proved. 

My own opinion is, that the class of writers of whom I have been speaking, have themselves as little misgiving 
about the truths which they pretend to weigh out and measure, as their unsophisticated neighbours; but they 
think it a duty to remind us, that since the full etiquette of logical requirements has not been satisfied, we must 
believe those truths at our peril. They warn us, that an issue which can never come to pass in matter of fact, is 
nevertheless in theory a possible supposition. They do not, for instance, intend for a moment to imply that there 
is even the shadow of a doubt that Great Britain is an island, but they think we ought to know, if we do not 
know, that there is no proof of the fact, in mode and figure, equal to the proof of a proposition of Euclid; and 
that in consequence they and we are all bound to suspend our judgment about such a fact, though it be in an 
infinitesimal degree, lest we should seem not to love truth for truth’s sake. Having made their protest, they 
subside without scruple into that same absolute assurance of only partially-proved truths, which is natural to 
the illogical imagination of the multitude. 

4. It remains to explain some conversational expressions, at first sight favourable to that doctrine of degrees 
in assent, which I have been combating. 

(1.) We often speak of giving a modified and qualified, or a presumptive and prima facie assent, or (as I have 
already said) a half-assent to opinions or facts; but these expressions admit of an easy explanation. Assent, upon 
the authority of others is often, as I have noticed, when speaking of notional assents, little more than a 
profession or acquiescence or inference, not a real acceptance of a proposition. I report, for instance, that there 
was a serious fire in the town in the past night; and then perhaps I add, that at least the morning papers say so; 
—that is, I have perhaps no positive doubt of the fact; still, by referring to the newspapers I imply that I do not 
take on myself the responsibility of the statement. In thus qualifying my apparent assent, I show that it was not 
a genuine assent at all. In like manner a prima facie assent is an assent to an antecedent probability of a fact, 
not to the fact itself; as I might give a prima facie assent to the Plurality of worlds or to the personality of 
Homer, without pledging myself to either absolutely. “Half-assent,” of which I spoke above, is an inclination to 
assent, or again, an intention of assenting, when certain difficulties are surmounted. When we speak without 
thought, assent has as vague a meaning as half-assent; but when we deliberately say, “I assent,” we signify an 
act of the mind so definite, as to admit of no change but that of its ceasing to be. 

(2.) And so, too, though we sometimes use the phrase “conditional assent,” yet we only mean thereby to say 
that we will assent under certain contingencies. Of course we may, if we please, include a condition in the 
proposition to which our assent is given; and then, that condition enters into the matter of the assent, but not 
into the assent itself. To assent to—“If this man is in a consumption, his days are numbered,”—is as little a 
conditional assent, as to assent to—“Of this consumptive patient the days are numbered,”—which, (though 
without the conditional form,) is an equivalent proposition. In such cases, strictly speaking, the assent is given 
neither to antecedent nor consequent of the conditional proposition, but to their connexion, that is, to the 
enthymematic inferentia. If we place the condition external to the proposition, then the assent will be given to 
“That ‘his days are numbered’ is conditionally true;” and of course we can assent to the conditionality of a 
proposition as well as to its probability. Or again, if so be, we may give our assent not only to the inferentia in a 



complex conditional proposition, but to each of the simple propositions, of which it is made up, besides. “There 
will be a storm soon, for the mercury falls;”—here, besides assenting to the connexion of the propositions, we 
may assent also to “The mercury falls,” and to “There will be a storm.” This is assenting to the premiss, 
inferentia, and thing inferred, all at once;—we assent to the whole syllogism, and to its component parts. 

(3.) In like manner are to be explained the phrases, “deliberate assent,” a “rational assent;” a “sudden,” 
“impulsive,” or “hesitating” assent. These expressions denote, not kinds or qualities, but the circumstances of 
assenting. A deliberate assent is an assent following upon deliberation. It is sometimes called a conviction, a 
word which commonly includes in its meaning two acts, both the act of inference, and the act of assent 
consequent upon the inference. This subject will be considered in the next Section. On the other hand, a 
hesitating assent is an assent to which we have been slow and intermittent in coming; or an assent which, when 
given, is thwarted and obscured by external and flitting misgivings, though not such as to enter into the act 
itself, or essentially to damage it. 

There is another sense in which we speak of a hesitating or uncertain assent; viz. when we assent in act, but 
not in the habit of our minds. Till assent to a doctrine or fact is my habit, I am at the mercy of inferences 
contrary to it; I assent to-day, and give up my belief, or incline to disbelief, to-morrow. I may find it my duty, for 
instance, after the opportunity of careful inquiry and inference, to assent to another’s innocence, whom I have 
for years considered guilty; but from long prejudice I may be unable to carry my new assent well about me, and 
may every now and then relapse into momentary thoughts injurious to him. 

(4.) A more plausible objection to the absolute absence of all doubt or misgiving in an act of assent is found in 
the use of the terms firm and weak assent, or in the growth of belief and trust. Thus, we assent to the events of 
history, but not with that fulness and force of adherence to the received account of them with which we realize a 
record of occurrences which are within our own memory. And again, we assent to the praise bestowed on a 
friend’s good qualities with an energy which we do not feel, when we are speaking of virtue in the abstract: and 
if we are political partisans, our assent is very cold, when we cannot refuse it, to representations made in favour 
of the wisdom or patriotism of statesmen whom we dislike. And then as to religious subjects we speak of 
“strong” faith and “feeble” faith; of the faith which would move mountains, and of the ordinary faith “without 
which it is impossible to please God.” And as we can grow in graces, so surely can we inclusively in faith. Again 
we rise from one work of Christian Evidences with our faith enlivened and invigorated; from another perhaps 
with the distracted father’s words in our mouth, “I believe, help my unbelief.” 

Now it is evident, first of all, that habits of mind may grow, as being a something permanent and continuous; 
and by assent growing, it is often only meant that the habit grows and has greater hold upon the mind. 

But again, when we carefully consider the matter, it will be found that this increase or decrease of strength 
does not lie in the assent itself, but in its circumstances and concomitants; for instance, in the emotions, in the 
ratiocinative faculty, or in the imagination. 

For instance, as to the emotions, this strength of assent may be nothing more than the strength of love, 
hatred, interest, desire, or fear, which the object of the assent elicits, and this is especially the case when that 
object is of a religious nature. Such strength is adventitious and accidental; it may come, it may go; it is found in 
one man, not in another; it does not interfere with the genuineness and perfection of the act of assent. Balaam 
assented to the fact of his own intercourse with the supernatural, as well as Moses; but, to use religious 
language, he had light without love; his intellect was clear, his heart was cold. Hence his faith would popularly 
be considered wanting in strength. On the other hand, prejudice implies strong assents to the disadvantage of its 
object; that is, it encourages such assents, and guards them from the chance of being lost. 

Again, when a conclusion is recommended to us by the number and force of the arguments in proof of it, our 
recognition of them invests it with a luminousness, which in one sense adds strength to our assent to it, as it 
certainly does protect and embolden that assent. Thus we assent to a review of recent events, which we have 
studied from original documents, with a triumphant peremptoriness which it neither occurs to us, nor is 
possible for us, to exercise, when we make an act of assent to the assassination of Julius Caesar, or to the 
existence of the Abipones, though we are as securely certain of these latter facts as of the doings and 



occurrences of yesterday. 

And further, all that I have said about the apprehension of propositions is in point here. We may speak of 
assent to our Lord’s divinity as strong or feeble, according as it is given to the reality as impressed upon the 
imagination, or to the notion of it as entertained by the intellect. 

(5.) Nor, lastly, does this doctrine of the intrinsic integrity and indivisibility (if I may so speak) of assent 
interfere with the teaching of Catholic theology as to the pre-eminence of strength in divine faith, which has a 
supernatural origin, when compared with all belief which is merely human and natural. For first, that pre¬ 
eminence consists, not in its differing from human faith, merely in degree of assent, but in its being superior in 
nature and kind,l 7 l so that the one does not admit of a comparison with the other; and next, its intrinsic 
superiority is not a matter of experience, but is above experienced 8 ! Assent is ever assent;l9] but in the assent 
which follows on a divine announcement, and is vivified by a divine grace, there is, from the nature of the case, a 
transcendant adhesion of mind, intellectual and moral, and a special self-protection,l 10 ! beyond the operation of 
those ordinary laws of thought, which alone have a place in my discussion. 

§ 2. Complex Assent. 

I have been considering assent as the mental assertion of an intelligible proposition, as an act of the intellect 
direct, absolute, complete in itself, unconditional, arbitrary, yet not incompatible with an appeal to argument, 
and at least in many cases exercised unconsciously. On this last characteristic of assent I have not dwelt, as it 
has not come in my way; nor is it more than an accident of acts of assent, though an ordinary accident. That it is 
of ordinary occurrence cannot be doubted. A great many of our assents are merely expressions of our personal 
likings, tastes, principles, motives, and opinions, as dictated by nature, or resulting from habit; in other words, 
they are acts and manifestations of self: now what is more rare than self-knowledge? In proportion then to our 
ignorance of self, is our unconsciousness of those innumerable acts of assent, which we are incessantly making. 
And so again in what may be almost called the mechanical operation of our minds, in our continual acts of 
apprehension and inference, speculation, and resolve, propositions pass before us and receive our assent 
without our consciousness. Hence it is that we are so apt to confuse together acts of assent and acts of 
inference. Indeed, I may fairly say, that those assents which we give with a direct knowledge of what we are 
doing, are few compared with the multitude of like acts which pass through our minds in long succession 
without our observing them. 

That mode of assent which is exercised thus unconsciously, I may call simple assent, and of it I have treated 
in the foregoing Section; but now I am going to speak of such assents as must be made consciously and 
deliberately, and which I shall call complex or reflex assents. And I begin by recalling what I have already stated 
about the relation in which Assent and Inference stand to each other,—Inference, which holds propositions 
conditionally, and Assent, which unconditionally accepts them; the relation is this:— 

Acts of inference are both the antecedents of assent before assenting, and its usual concomitants after 
assenting. For instance, I hold absolutely that the country which we call India exists, upon trustworthy 
testimony; and next, I may continue to believe it on the same testimony. In like manner, I have ever believed 
that Great Britain is an island, for certain sufficient reasons; and on the same reasons I may persist in the belief. 
But it may happen that I forget my reasons for what I believe to be so absolutely true; or I may never have asked 
myself about them, or formally marshalled them in order, and have been accustomed to assent without a 
recognition of my assent or of its grounds, and then perhaps something occurs which leads to my reviewing and 
completing those grounds, analyzing and arranging them, yet without on that account implying of necessity any 
suspense, ever so slight, of assent, to the proposition that India is in a certain part of the earth, and that Great 
Britain is an island. With no suspense of assent at all; any more than the boy in my former illustration had any 
doubt about the answer set down in his arithmetic-book, when he began working out the question; any more 
than he would be doubting his eyes and his common sense, that the two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third, because he drew out the geometrical proof of it. He does but repeat, after his formal 
demonstration, that assent which he made before it, and assents to his previous assenting. This is what I call a 



reflex or complex assent. 

I say, there is no necessary incompatibility between thus assenting and yet proving,—for the conclusiveness of 
a proposition is not synonymous with its truth. A proposition may be true, yet not admit of being concluded;—it 
may be a conclusion and yet not a truth. To contemplate it under one aspect, is not to contemplate it under 
another; and the two aspects may be consistent, from the very fact that they are two aspects. Therefore to set 
about concluding a proposition is not ipso facto to doubt its truth; we may aim at inferring a proposition, while 
all the time we assent to it. We have to do this as a common occurrence, when we take on ourselves to convince 
another on any point in which he differs from us. We do not deny our faith, because we become 
controversialists; and in like manner we may employ ourselves in proving what we believe to be true, simply in 
order to ascertain the producible evidence in its favour, and in order to fulfil what is due to ourselves and to the 
claims and responsibilities of our education and social position. 

I have been speaking of investigation, not of inquiry; it is quite true that inquiry is inconsistent with assent, 
but inquiry is something more than the mere exercise of inference. He who inquires has not found; he is in 
doubt where the truth lies, and wishes his present profession either proved or disproved. We cannot without 
absurdity call ourselves at once believers and inquirers also. Thus it is sometimes spoken of as a hardship that a 
Catholic is not allowed to inquire into the truth of his Creed;—of course he cannot, if he would retain the name 
of believer. He cannot be both inside and outside of the Church at once. It is merely common sense to tell him 
that, if he is seeking, he has not found. If seeking includes doubting, and doubting excludes believing, then the 
Catholic who sets about inquiring, thereby declares that he is not a Catholic. He has already lost faith. And this 
is his best defence to himself for inquiring, viz. that he is no longer a Catholic, and wishes to become one. They 
who would forbid him to inquire, would in that case be shutting the stable-door after the steed is stolen. What 
can he do better than inquire, if he is in doubt? how else can he become a Catholic again? Not to inquire is in his 
case to be satisfied with disbelief. 

However, in thus speaking, I am viewing the matter in the abstract, and without allowing for the manifold 
inconsistencies of individuals, as they are found in the world, who attempt to unite incompatibilities; who do 
not doubt, but who act as if they did; who, though they believe, are weak in faith, and put themselves in the way 
of losing it by unnecessarily listening to objections. Moreover, there are minds, undoubtedly, with whom at all 
times to question a truth is to make it questionable, and to investigate is equivalent to inquiring; and again, 
there may be beliefs so sacred or so delicate, that, if I may use the metaphor, they will not wash without 
shrinking and losing colour. I grant all this; but here I am discussing broad principles, not individual cases; and 
these principles are, that inquiry implies doubt, and that investigation does not imply it, and that those who 
assent to a doctrine or fact may without inconsistency investigate its credibility, though they cannot literally 
inquire about its truth. 

Next, I consider that, in the case of educated minds, investigations into the argumentative proof of the things 
to which they have given their assent, is an obligation, or rather a necessity. Such a trial of their intellects is a 
law of their nature, like the growth of childhood into manhood, and analogous to the moral ordeal which is the 
instrument of their spiritual life. The lessons of right and wrong, which are taught them at school, are to be 
carried out into action amid the good and evil of the world; and so again the intellectual assents, in which they 
have in like manner been instructed from the first, have to be tested, realized, and developed by the exercise of 
their mature judgment. 

Certainly, such processes of investigation, whether in religious subjects or secular, often issue in the reversal 
of the assents which they were originally intended to confirm; as the boy who works out an arithmetical 
problem from his book may end in detecting, or thinking he detects, a false print in the answer. But the question 
before us is whether acts of assent and of inference are compatible; and my vague consciousness of the 
possibility of a reversal of my belief in the course of my researches, as little interferes with the honesty and 
firmness of that belief while those researches proceed, as the recognition of the possibility of my train’s 
oversetting is an evidence of an intention on my part of undergoing so great a calamity. My mind is not moved 
by a scientific computation of chances, nor can any law of averages affect my particular case. To incur a risk is 
not to expect reverse; and if my opinions are true, I have a right to think that they will bear examining. Nor, on 



the other hand, does belief, viewed in its idea, imply a positive resolution in the party believing never to 
abandon that belief. What belief, as such, does imply is, not an intention never to change, but the utter absence 
of all thought, or expectation, or fear of changing. A spontaneous resolution never to change is inconsistent with 
the idea of belief; for the very force and absoluteness of the act of assent precludes any such resolution. We do 
not commonly determine not to do what we cannot fancy ourselves ever doing. We should readily indeed make 
such a formal promise if we were called upon to do so; for, since we have the truth, and truth cannot change, 
how can we possibly change in our belief, except indeed through our own weakness or fickleness? We have no 
intention whatever of being weak or fickle; so our promise is but the natural guarantee of our sincerity. It is 
possible then, without disloyalty to our convictions, to examine their grounds, even though in the event they are 
to fail under the examination, for we have no suspicion of this failure. 

And such examination, as I have said, does but fulfil a law of our nature. Our first assents, right or wrong, are 
often little more than prejudices. The reasonings, which precede and accompany them, though sufficient for 
their purpose, do not rise up to the importance and energy of the assents themselves. As time goes on, by 
degrees and without set purpose, by reflection and experience, we begin to confirm or to correct the notions and 
the images to which those assents are given. At times it is a necessity formally to undertake a survey and 
revision of this or that class of them, of those which relate to religion, or to social duty, or to politics, or to the 
conduct of life. Sometimes this review begins in doubt as to the matters which we propose to consider, that is, in 
a suspension of the assents hitherto familiar to us; sometimes those assents are too strong to allow of being lost 
on the first stirring of the inquisitive intellect, and if, as time goes on, they give way, our change of mind, be it 
for good or for evil, is owing to the accumulating force of the arguments, sound or unsound, which bear down 
upon the propositions which we have hitherto received. Objections, indeed, as such, have no direct force to 
weaken assent; but, when they multiply, they tell against the implicit reasonings or the formal inferences which 
are its warrant, and suspend its acts and gradually undermine its habit. Then the assent goes; but whether 
slowly or suddenly, noticeably or imperceptibly, is a matter of circumstance or accident. However, whether the 
original assent is continued on or not, the new assent differs from the old in this, that it has the strength of 
explicitness and deliberation, that it is not a mere prejudice, and its strength the strength of prejudice. It is an 
assent, not only to a given proposition, but to the claim of that proposition on our assent as true; it is an assent 
to an assent, or what is commonly called a conviction. 

Of course these reflex acts may be repeated in a series. As I pronounce that “Great Britain is an island,” and 
then pronounce “That ‘Great Britain is an island’ has a claim on my assent,” or is to “be assented-to,” or to be 
“accepted as true,” or to be “believed,” or simply “is true” (these predicates being equivalent), so I may proceed, 
“The proposition ‘that Great-Britain-is-ari-island is to be believed,’ is to be believed,” &c., &c., and so on to ad 
infinitum. But this would be trifling. The mind is like a double mirror, in which reflexions of self within self 
multiply themselves till they are undistinguishable, and the first reflexion contains all the rest. At the same 
time, it is worth while to notice two other reflex propositions:—“That ‘Great Britain is an island’ is probable” is 
true;—and “That ‘Great Britain is an island’ is uncertain” is true:—for the former of these is the expression of 
Opinion, and the latter of formal or theological Doubt, as I have already determined. 
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I have one step farther to make:—let the proposition to which the assent is given be as absolutely true as the 
reflex act pronounces it to be, that is, objectively true as well as subjectively:—then the assent may be called a 
perception, the conviction a certitude, the proposition or truth a certainty, or thing known, or a matter of 
knowledge, and to assent to it is to know. 

Of course, in thus speaking, I open the all-important question, what is truth, and what apparent truth? what is 
genuine knowledge, and what is its counterfeit? what are the tests for discriminating certitude from mere 
persuasion or delusion? Whatever a man holds to be true, he will say he holds for certain; and for the present I 
must allow him in his assumption, hoping in one way or another, as I proceed, to lessen the difficulties which 
lie in the way of calling him to account for so doing. And I have the less scruple in taking this course, as 
believing that, among fairly prudent and circumspect men, there are far fewer instances of false certitude than 



at first sight might be supposed. Men are often doubtful about propositions which are really true; they are not 
commonly certain of such as are simply false. What they judge to be a certainty is in matter of fact for the most 
part a truth. Not that there is not a great deal of rash talking even among the educated portion of the 
community, and many a man makes professions of certitude, for which he has no warrant; but that such 
offhand, confident language is no token how these persons will express themselves when brought to book. No 
one will with justice consider himself certain of any matter, unless he has sufficient reasons for so considering; 
and it is rare that what is not true should be so free from every circumstance and token of falsity as to create no 
suspicion in his mind to its disadvantage, no reason for suspense of judgment. 

However, I shall have to remark on this difficulty by and by; here I will mention two conditions of certitude, 
in close connexion with that necessary preliminary of investigation and proof of which I have been speaking, 
which will throw some light upon it. The one, which is a priori, or from the nature of the case, will tell us what 
is not certitude; the other, which is a posteriori, or from experience, will tell us in a measure what certitude is. 

l. Certitude, as I have said, is the perception of a truth with the perception that it is a truth, or the 
consciousness of knowing, as expressed in the phrase, “I know that I know,” or “I know that I know that I 
know,”—or simply “I know;” for one reflex assertion of the mind about self sums up the series of self- 
consciousnesses without the need of any actual evolution of them. 

Certitude is the knowledge of a truth:—but what is once true is always true, and cannot fail, whereas what is 
once known need not always be known, and is capable of failing. It follows, that if I am certain of a thing, I 
believe it will remain what I now hold it to be, even though my mind should have the bad fortune to let it drop. 
Since mere argument is not the measure of assent, no one can be called certain of a proposition, whose mind 
does not spontaneously and promptly reject, on their first suggestion, as idle, as impertinent, as sophistical, any 
objections which are directed against its truth. No man is certain of a truth, who can endure the thought of the 
fact of its contradictory existing or occurring; and that not from any set purpose or effort to reject that thought, 
but, as I have said, by the spontaneous action of the intellect. What is contradictory to the truth, with its 
apparatus of argument, fades out of the mind as fast as it enters it; and though it be brought back to the mind 
ever so often by the pertinacity of an opponent, or by a voluntary or involuntary act of imagination, still that 
contradictory proposition and its arguments are mere phantoms and dreams, in the light of our certitude, and 
their very entering into the mind is the first step of their going out of it. Such is the position of our minds 
towards the heathen fancy that Enceladus lies under Etna; or, not to take so extreme a case, that Joanna 
Southcote was a messenger from heaven, or the Emperor Napoleon really had a star. Equal to this peremptory 
assertion of negative propositions is the revolt of the mind from suppositions incompatible with positive 
statements of which we are certain, whether abstract truths or facts; as that a straight line is the longest possible 
distance between its two extreme points, that Great Britain is in shape an exact square or circle, that I shall 
escape dying, or that my intimate friend is false to me. 

We may indeed say, if we please, that a man ought not to have so supreme a conviction in a given case, or in 
any case whatever; and that he is therefore wrong in treating opinions which he does not himself hold, with this 
even involuntary contempt;—certainly, we have a right to say so, if we will; but if, in matter of fact, a man has 
such a conviction, if he is sure that Ireland is to the West of England, or that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, 
nothing is left to him, if he would be consistent, but to carry his conviction out into this magisterial intolerance 
of any contrary assertion; and if he were in his own mind tolerant, I do not say patient (for patience and 
gentleness are moral duties, but I mean intellectually tolerant), of objections as objections, he would virtually 
be giving countenance to the views which those objections represented. I say I certainly should be very 
intolerant of such a notion as that I shall one day be Emperor of the French; I should think it too absurd even to 
be ridiculous, and that I must be mad before I could entertain it. And did a man try to persuade me that 
treachery, cruelty, or ingratitude were as praiseworthy as honesty and temperance, and that a man who lived the 
life of a knave and died the death of a brute had nothing to fear from future retribution, I should think there was 
no call on me to listen to his arguments, except with the hope of converting him, though he called me a bigot 
and a coward for refusing to inquire into his speculations. And if, in a matter in which my temporal interests 
were concerned, he attempted to reconcile me to fraudulent acts by what he called philosophical views, I should 



say to him, “Retro Satana,” and that, not from any suspicion of his ability to reverse immutable principles, but 
from a consciousness of my own moral changeableness, and a fear, on that account, that I might not be 
intellectually true to the truth. This, then, from the nature of the case, is a main characteristic of certitude in any 
matter, to be confident indeed that that certitude will last, but to be confident of this also, that, if it did fail, 
nevertheless, the thing itself, whatever it is, of which we are certain, will remain just as it is, true and 
irreversible. If this be so, it is easy to instance cases of an adherence to propositions, which does not fulfil the 
conditions of certitude; for instance:— 

(l.) How positive and circumstantial disputants may be on both sides of a question of fact, on which they give 
their evidence, till they are called to swear to it, and then how guarded and conditional their testimony becomes! 
Again, how confident are they in their rival accounts of a transaction at which they were present, till a third 
person makes his appearance, whose word will be decisive about it! Then they suddenly drop their tone, and 
trim their statements, and by provisos and explanations leave themselves loopholes for escape, in case his 
testimony should turn out to their disadvantage. At first no language could be too bold or absolute to express 
the distinctness of their knowledge on this side or that; but second thoughts are best, and their giving way 
shows that their belief does not come up to the mark of certitude. 

(2.) Again, can we doubt that many a confident expounder of Scripture, who is so sure that St. Paul meant 
this, and that St. John and St. James did not mean that, would be seriously disconcerted at the presence of those 
Apostles, if their presence were possible, and that they have now an especial “boldness of speech” in treating 
their subject, because there is no one authoritatively to set them right, if they are wrong? 

(3.) Take another instance, in which the absence of certitude is professed from the first. Though it is a matter 
of faith with Catholics that miracles never cease in the Church, still that this or that professed miracle really 
took place, is for the most part only a matter of opinion, and when it is believed, whether on testimony or 
tradition, it is not believed to the exclusion of all doubt, whether about the fact or its miraculousness. Thus I 
may believe in the liquefaction of St. Pantaleon’s blood, and believe it to the best of my judgment to be a 
miracle, yet, supposing a chemist offered to produce exactly the same phenomena under exactly similar 
circumstances by the materials put at his command by his science, so as to reduce what seemed beyond nature 
within natural laws, I should watch with some suspense of mind and misgiving the course of his experiment, as 
having no Divine Word to fall back upon as a ground of certainty that the liquefaction was miraculous. 

(4.) Take another virtual exhibition of fear; I mean irritation and impatience of contradiction, vehemence of 
assertion, determination to silence others,—these are the tokens of a mind which has not yet attained the 
tranquil enjoyment of certitude. No one, I suppose, would say that he was certain of the Plurality of worlds: that 
uncertitude on the subject is just the explanation, and the only explanation satisfactory to my mind, of the 
strange violence of language which has before now dishonoured the philosophical controversy upon it. Those 
who are certain of a fact are indolent disputants; it is enough for them that they have the truth; and they have 
little disposition, except at the call of duty, to criticize the hallucinations of others, and much less are they angry 
at their positiveness or ingenuity in argument; but to call names, to impute motives, to accuse of sophistry, to be 
impetuous and overbearing, is the part of men who are alarmed for their own position, and fear to have it 
approached too nearly. And in like manner the intemperance of language and of thought, which is sometimes 
found in converts to a religious creed, is often attributed, not without plausibility (even though erroneously in 
the particular case), to some flaw in the completeness of their certitude, which interferes with the harmony and 
repose of their convictions. 

(5.) Again, this intellectual anxiety, which is incompatible with certitude, shows itself in our running back in 
our minds to the arguments on which we came to believe, in not letting our conclusions alone, in going over and 
strengthening the evidence, and, as it were, getting it by heart, as if our highest assent were only an inference. 
And such too is our unnecessarily declaring that we are certain, as if to reassure ourselves, and our appealing to 
others for their suffrage in behalf of the truths of which we are so sure; which is like our asking another 
whether we are weary and hungry, or have eaten and drunk to our satisfaction. 

All laws are general; none are invariable; I am not writing as a moralist or casuist. It must ever be recollected 
that these various phenomena of mind, though signs, are not infallible signs of uncertitude; they may proceed, 



in the particular case, from other circumstances. Such anxieties and alarms may be merely emotional and from 
the imagination, not intellectual; parallel to the beating of the heart, nay, as I have been told, the trembling of 
the limbs, of even the bravest men, before a battle, when standing still to receive the first attack of the enemy. 
Such too is that palpitating self-interrogation, that trouble of the mind lest it should not believe strongly 
enough, which, and not doubt, underlies the sensitiveness described in the well-known lines,— 

“With eyes too tremblingly awake, 

To bear with dimness for His sake.” 

And so again, a man’s over-earnestness in argument may arise from zeal or charity; his impatience from loyalty 
to the truth; his extravagance from want of taste, from enthusiasm, or from youthful ardour; and his restless 
recurrence to argument, not from personal disquiet, but from a vivid appreciation of the controversial talent of 
an opponent, or of his own, or of the mere philosophical difficulties of the subject in dispute. These are points 
for the consideration of those who are concerned in registering and explaining what may be called the 
meteorological phenomena of the human mind, and do not interfere with the broad principle which I would lay 
down, that to fear argument is to doubt the conclusion, and to be certain of a truth is to be careless of objections 
to it;—nor with the practical rule, that mere assent is not certitude, and must not be confused with it. 

2. Now to consider what Certitude positively is, as a matter of experience. 

It is accompanied, as a state of mind, by a specific feeling, proper to it, and discriminating it from other states, 
intellectual and moral, I do not say, as its practical test or as its differentia, but as its token, and in a certain 
sense its form. When a man says he is certain, he means he is conscious to himself of having this specific 
feeling. It is a feeling of satisfaction and self-gratulation, of intellectual security, arising out of a sense of 
success, attainment, possession, finality, as regards the matter which has been in question. As a conscientious 
deed is attended by a self-approval which nothing but itself can create, so certitude is united to a sentiment sui 
generis in which it lives and is manifested. These two parallel sentiments indeed have no relationship with each 
other, the enjoyable self-repose of certitude being as foreign to a good deed, as the self-approving glow of 
conscience is to the perception of a truth; yet knowledge, as well as virtue, is an end, and both knowledge and 
virtue, when reflected on, carry with them respectively their own reward in the characteristic sentiment, which, 
as I have said, is proper to each. And, as the performance of what is right is distinguished by this religious peace, 
so the attainment of what is true is attested by this intellectual security. 

And, as the feeling of self-approbation, which is proper to good conduct, does not belong to the sense or to the 
possession of the beautiful or of the becoming, of the pleasant or of the useful, so neither is the special 
relaxation and repose of mind, which is the token of Certitude, ever found to attend upon simple Assent, on 
processes of Inference, or on Doubt; nor on investigation, conjecture, opinion, as such, or on any other state or 
action of mind, besides Certitude. On the contrary, those acts and states of mind have gratifications proper to 
themselves, and unlike that of Certitude, as will sufficiently appear on considering them separately. 

(l.) Philosophers are fond of enlarging on the pleasures of Knowledge, (that is, Knowledge as such,) nor need 
I here prove that such pleasures exist; but the repose in self and in its object, as connected with self, which I 
attribute to Certitude, does not attach to mere knowing, that is, to the perception of things, but to the 
consciousness of having that knowledge. The simple and direct perception of things has its own great 
satisfaction; but it must recognize them as realities, and recognize them as known, before it becomes the 
perception and has the satisfaction of certitude. Indeed, as far as I see, the pleasure of perceiving truth without 
reflecting on it as truth, is not very different, except in intensity and in dignity, from the pleasure, as such, of 
assent or belief given to what is not true, nay, from the pleasure of the mere passive reception of recitals or 
narratives, which neither profess to be true nor claim to be believed. Representations of any kind are in their 
own nature pleasurable, whether they be true or not, whether they come to us, or do not come, as true. We read 
a history, or a biographical notice, with pleasure; and we read a romance with pleasure; and a pleasure which is 
quite apart from the question of fact or fiction. Indeed, when we would persuade young people to read history, 
we tell them that it is as interesting as a romance or a novel. The mere acquisition of new images, and those 



images striking, great, various, unexpected, beautiful, with mutual relations and bearings, as being parts of a 
whole, with continuity, succession, evolution, with recurring complications and corresponding solutions, with a 
crisis and a catastrophe, is highly pleasurable, quite independently of the question whether there is any truth in 
them. I am not denying that we should be baulked and disappointed to be told they were all untrue, but this 
seems to arise from the reflection that we have been taken in; not as if the fact of their truth were a distinct 
element of pleasure, though it would increase the pleasure, as investing them with a character of 
marvellousness, and as associating them with known or ascertained places. But even if the pleasure of 
knowledge is not thus founded on the imagination, at least it does not consist in that triumphant repose of the 
mind after a struggle, which is the characteristic of Certitude. 

And so too as to such statements as gain from us a half-assent, as superstitious tales, stories of magic, of 
romantic crime, of ghosts, or such as we follow for the moment with a faint and languid assent,—contemporary 
history, political occurrences, the news of the day,—the pleasure resulting from these is that of novelty or 
curiosity, and is like the pleasure arising from the excitement of chance and from variety; it has in it no sense of 
possession: it is simply external to us, and has nothing akin to the thought of a battle and a victory. 

(2.) Again, the Pursuit of knowledge has its own pleasure,—as distinct from the pleasures of knowledge, as it 
is distinct from that of consciously possessing it. This will be evident at once, if we consider what a vacuity and 
depression of mind sometimes comes upon us on the termination of an inquiry, however successfully 
terminated, compared with the interest and spirit with which we carried it on. The pleasure of a search, like that 
of a hunt, lies in the searching, and ends at the point at which the pleasure of Certitude begins. Its elements are 
altogether foreign to those which go to compose the serene satisfaction of Certitude. First, the successive steps 
of discovery, which attend on an investigation, are continual and ever-extending informations, and pleasurable, 
not only as such, but also as the evidence of past efforts, and the earnest of success at the last. Next, there is the 
interest which attaches to a mystery, not yet removed, but tending to removal,—the complex pleasure of wonder, 
expectation, sudden surprises, suspense, and hope, of advances fitful, yet sure, to the unknown. And there is the 
pleasure which attaches to the toil and conflict of the strong, the consciousness and successive evidences of 
power, moral and intellectual, the pride of ingenuity and skill, of industry, patience, vigilance, and perseverance. 

Such are the pleasures of investigation and discovery; and to these we must add, what I have suggested in the 
last sentence, the logical satisfaction, as it may be called, which accompanies these efforts of mind. There is 
great pleasure, as is plain, at least to certain minds, in proceeding from particular facts to principles, in 
generalizing, discriminating, reducing into order and meaning the maze of phenomena which nature presents to 
us. This is the kind of pleasure attendant on the treatment of probabilities which point at conclusions without 
reaching them, or of objections which must be weighed and measured, and adjusted for what they are worth, 
over and against propositions which are antecedently evident. It is the special pleasure belonging to Inference as 
contrasted with Assent, a pleasure almost poetical, as twilight has more poetry in it than noon-day. Such is the 
joy of the pleader, with a good case in hand, and expecting the separate attacks of half a dozen acute intellects, 
each advancing from a point of his own. I suppose this was the pleasure which the Academics had in mind, 
when they propounded that happiness lay, not in finding the truth, but in seeking it. To seek, indeed, with the 
certainty of not finding what we seek, cannot in any serious matter, be pleasurable, any more than the labour of 
Sisyphus or the Danaides; but when the result does not concern us very much, clever arguments and rival ones 
have the attraction of a game of chance or skill, whether or not they lead to any definite conclusion. 

(3.) Are there pleasures of Doubt, as well as of Inference and of Assent? In one sense, there are. Not indeed, if 
doubt simply means ignorance, uncertainty, or hopeless suspense; but there is a certain grave acquiescence in 
ignorance, a recognition of our impotence to solve momentous and urgent questions, which has a satisfaction of 
its own. After high aspirations, after renewed endeavours, after bootless toil, after long wanderings, after hope, 
effort, weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, it is an immense relief to the exhausted mind to be 
able to say, “At length I know that I can know nothing about any thing,”—that is, while it can maintain itself in a 
posture of thought which has no promise of permanence, because it is unnatural. But here the satisfaction does 
not lie in not knowing, but in knowing there is nothing to know. It is a positive act of assent or conviction, given 
to what in the particular case is an untruth. It is the assent and the false certitude which are the cause of the 



tranquillity of mind. Ignorance remains the evil which it ever was, but something of the peace of Certitude is 
gained in knowing the worst, and in having reconciled the mind to the endurance of it. 
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I may seem to have been needlessly diffuse in thus dwelling on the pleasurable affections severally attending on 
these various conditions of the intellect, but I have had a purpose in doing so. That Certitude is a natural and 
normal state of mind, and not (as is sometimes objected) one of its extravagances or infirmities, is proved 
indeed by the remarks which I have made above on the same objection, as directed against Assent; for Certitude 
is only one of its forms. But I have thought it well in addition to suggest, even at the expense of a digression, 
that as no one would refuse to Inquiry, Doubt, and Knowledge a legitimate place among our mental 
constituents, so no one can reasonably ignore a state of mind which not only is shown to be substantive by 
possessing a sentiment sui generis and characteristic, but is analogical to Inquiry, Doubt, and Knowledge, in the 
fact of its thus having a sentiment of its own. 



Chapter VII. 
Certitude. 


§ 1. Assent and Certitude Contrasted. 

In proceeding to compare together simple assent and complex, that is, Assent and Certitude, I begin by 
observing, that popularly no distinction is made between the two; or rather, that in religious teaching that is 
called Certitude to which I have given the name of Assent. I have no difficulty in adopting such a use of the 
words, though the course of my investigation has led me to another. Perhaps religious assent may be fitly called, 
to use a theological term, “material certitude;” and the first point of comparison which I shall make between the 
two states of mind, will serve to set me right with the common way of speaking. 

l. It certainly follows then, from the distinctions which I have made, that great numbers of men must be 
considered to pass through life with neither doubt nor, on the other hand, certitude (as I have used the words) 
on the most important propositions which can occupy their minds, but with only a simple assent, that is, an 
assent which they barely recognize, or bring home to their consciousness or reflect upon, as being assent. Such 
an assent is all that religious Protestants commonly have to show, who believe nevertheless with their whole 
hearts the contents of Holy Scripture. Such too is the state of mind of multitudes of good Catholics, perhaps the 
majority, who live and die in a simple, full, firm belief in all that the Church teaches, because she teaches it,—in 
the belief of the irreversible truth of whatever she defines and declares,—but who, as being far removed from 
Protestant and other dissentients, and having but little intellectual training, have never had the temptation to 
doubt, and never the opportunity to be certain. There were whole nations in the middle ages thus steeped in the 
Catholic Faith, who never used its doctrines as matter for argument or research, or changed the original belief of 
their childhood into the more scientific convictions of philosophy. As there is a condition of mind which is 
characterized by invincible ignorance, so there is another which may be said to be possessed of invincible 
knowledge; and it would be paradoxical in me to deny to such a mental state the highest quality of religious 
faith,—I mean certitude. 

I allow this, and therefore I will call simple assent material certitude; or, to use a still more apposite term for 
it, interpretative certitude. I call it interpretative, signifying thereby that, though the assent in the individuals 
contemplated is not a reflex act, still the question only has to be started about the truth of the objects of their 
assent, in order to elicit from them an act of faith in response which will fulfil the conditions of certitude, as I 
have drawn them out. As to the argumentative process necessary for such an act, it is valid and sufficient, if it be 
carried out seriously, and proportionate to their several capacities:—“The Catholic Religion is true, because its 
objects, as present to my mind, control and influence my conduct as nothing else does;” or “because it has about 
it an odour of truth and sanctity sui generis, as perceptible to my moral nature as flowers to my sense, such as 
can only come from heaven;” or “because it has never been to me any thing but peace, joy, consolation, and 
strength, all through my troubled life.” And if the particular argument used in some instances needs 
strengthening, then let it be observed, that the keenness of the real apprehension with which the assent is made, 
though it cannot be the legitimate basis of the assent, may still legitimately act, and strongly act, in 
confirmation. Such, I say, would be the promptitude and effectiveness of the reasoning, and the facility of the 
change from assent to certitude proper, in the case of the multitudes in question, did the occasion for reflection 
occur; but it does not occur; and accordingly, most genuine and thorough as is the assent, it can only be called 
virtual, material, or interpretative certitude, if I have above explained certitude rightly. 

Of course these remarks hold good in secular subjects as well as religious:—I believe, for instance, that I am 
living in an island, that Julius Caesar once invaded it, that it has been conquered by successive races, that it has 
had great political and social changes, and that at this time it has colonies, establishments, and imperial 
dominion all over the earth. All this I am accustomed to take for granted without a thought; but, were the need 
to arise, I should not find much difficulty in drawing out from my own mental resources reasons sufficient to 
justify me in these beliefs. 



It is true indeed that, among the multitudes who are thus implicitly certain, there may be those who would 
change their assents, did they seek to place them upon an argumentative footing; for instance, some believers in 
Christianity, did they examine into its claims, might end in renouncing it. But this is only saying that there are 
genuine assents, and assents that ultimately prove to be not genuine; and again, that there is an assent which is 
not a virtual certitude, and is lost in the attempt to make it certitude. And of course we are not gifted with that 
insight into the minds of individuals, which enables us to determine before the event, when it is that an assent 
is really such, and when not, or not a deeply rooted assent. Men may assent lightly, or from mere prejudice, or 
without understanding what it is to which they assent. They may be genuine believers in Revelation up to the 
time when they begin formally to examine,—nay, and really have implicit reasons for their belief,—and then, 
being overcome by the number of views which they have to confront, and swayed by the urgency of special 
objections, or biassed by their imaginations, or frightened by a deeper insight into the claims of religion upon 
the soul, may, in spite of their habitual and latent grounds for believing, shrink back and withdraw their assent. 
Or again, they may once have believed, but their assent has gradually become a mere profession, without their 
knowing it; then, when by accident they interrogate themselves, they find no assent within them at all, to turn 
into certitude. The event, I say, alone determines whether what is outwardly an assent is really such an act of 
the mind as admits of being developed into certitude, or is a mere self-delusion or a cloak for unbelief. 

2. Next, I observe, that, of the two modes of apprehending propositions, notional and real, assent, as I have 
already said, has closer relations with real than with notional. Now a simple assent need not be notional; but the 
reflex or confirmatory assent of certitude always is given to a notional proposition, viz. to the truth, necessity, 
duty, &c., of our assent to the simple assent and to its proposition. Its predicate is a general term, and cannot 
stand for a fact, whereas the original proposition, included in it, may, and often does, express a fact. Thus, “The 
cholera is in the midst of us” is a real proposition; but “That ‘the cholera is in the midst of us’ is beyond all 
doubt” is a notional. Now assent to a real proposition is assent to an imagination, and an imagination, as 
supplying objects to our emotional and moral nature, is adapted to be a principle of action: accordingly, the 
simple assent to “The cholera is among us,” is more emphatic and operative, than the confirmatory assent, “It is 
beyond reasonable doubt that ‘the cholera is among us.’ ” The confirmation gives momentum to the complex act 
of the mind, but the simple assent gives it its edge. The simple assent would still be operative in its measure, 
though the reflex assent was, not “It is undeniable,” but “It is probable” that “the cholera is among us;” whereas 
there would be no operative force in the mental act at all, though the reflex assent was to the truth, not to the 
probability of the fact, if the fact which was the object of the simple assent was nothing more than “The cholera 
is in China.” The reflex assent then, which is the characteristic of certitude, does not immediately touch us; it is 
purely intellectual, and, taken by itself, has scarcely more force than the recording of a conclusion. 

I have taken an instance, in which the matter which is submitted for examination and for assent, can hardly 
fail of being interesting to the minds employed upon it; but in many cases, even though the fact assented-to has 
a bearing upon action, it is not directly of a nature to influence the feelings or conduct, except of particular 
persons. And in such instances of certitude, the previous labour of coming to a conclusion, and that repose of 
mind which I have above described as attendant on an assent to its truth, often counteracts whatever of lively 
sensation the fact thus concluded is in itself adapted to excite; so that what is gained in depth and exactness of 
belief is lost as regards freshness and vigour. Hence it is that literary or scientific men, who may have 
investigated some difficult point of history, philosophy, or physics, and have come to their own settled 
conclusion about it, having had a perfect right to form one, are far more disposed to be silent as to their 
convictions, and to let others alone, than partisans on either side of the question, who take it up with less 
thought and seriousness. And so again, in the religious world, no one seems to look for any great devotion or 
fervour in controversialists, writers on Christian Evidences, theologians, and the like, it being taken for granted, 
rightly or wrongly, that such men are too intellectual to be spiritual, and are more occupied with the truth of 
doctrine than with its reality. If, on the other hand, we would see what the force of simple assent can be, viewed 
apart from its reflex confirmation, we have but to look at the generous and uncalculating energy of faith as 
exemplified in the primitive Martyrs, in the youths who defied the pagan tyrant, or the maidens who were silent 
under his tortures. It is assent, pure and simple, which is the motive cause of great achievements; it is a 



confidence, growing out of instincts rather than arguments, stayed upon a vivid apprehension, and animated by 
a transcendent logic, more concentrated in will and in deed for the very reason that it has not been subjected to 
any intellectual development. 

It must be borne in mind, that, in thus speaking, I am contrasting with each other the simple and the reflex 
assent, which together make up the complex act of certitude. In its complete exhibition keenness in believing is 
united with repose and persistence. 

3. We must take the constitution of the human mind as we find it, and not as we may judge it ought to be;— 
thus I am led on to another remark, which is at first sight disadvantageous to Certitude. Introspection of our 
intellectual operations is not the best of means for preserving us from intellectual hesitations. To meddle with 
the springs of thought and action is really to weaken them; and, as to that argumentation which is the 
preliminary to Certitude, it may indeed be unavoidable, but, as in the case of other serviceable allies, it is not so 
easy to discard it, after it has done its work, as it was in the first instance to obtain its assistance. Questioning, 
when encouraged on any subject-matter, readily becomes a habit, and leads the mind to substitute exercises of 
inference for assent, whether simple or complex. Reasons for assenting suggest reasons for not assenting, and 
what were realities to our imagination, while our assent was simple, may become little more than notions, when 
we have attained to certitude. Objections and difficulties tell upon the mind; it may lose its elasticity, and be 
unable to throw them off. And thus, even as regards things which it may be absurd to doubt, we may, in 
consequence of some past suggestion of the possibility of error, or of some chance association to their 
disadvantage, be teazed from time to time and hampered by involuntary questionings, as if we were not certain, 
when we are. Nay, there are those, who are visited with these even permanently, as a sort of muscee volitantes of 
their mental vision, ever flitting to and fro, and dimming its clearness and completeness—visitants, for which 
they are not responsible, and which they know to be unreal, still so seriously interfering with their comfort and 
even with their energy, that they may be tempted to complain that even blind prejudice has more of quiet and of 
durability than certitude. 

As even Saints may suffer from imaginations in which they have no part, so the shreds and tatters of former 
controversies, and the litter of an argumentative habit, may beset and obstruct the intellect,—questions which 
have been solved without their solutions, chains of reasoning with missing links, difficulties which have their 
roots in the nature of things, and which are necessarily left behind in a philosophical inquiry because they 
cannot be removed, and which call for the exercise of good sense and for strength of will to put them down with 
a high hand, as irrational or preposterous. Whence comes evil? why are we created without our consent? how 
can the Supreme Being have no beginning? how can He need skill, if He is omnipotent? if He is omnipotent, 
why does He permit suffering? If He permits suffering, how is He all-loving? if He is all-loving, how can He be 
just? if He is infinite, what has He to do with the finite? how can the temporary be decisive of the eternal?— 
these, and a host of like questions, must arise in every thoughtful mind, and, after the best use of reason, must 
be deliberately put aside, as beyond reason, as (so to speak) no-thoroughfares, which, having no outlet 
themselves, have no legitimate power to divert us from the King’s highway, and to hinder the direct course of 
religious inquiry from reaching its destination. A serious obstruction, however, they will be now and then to 
particular minds, enfeebling the faith which they cannot destroy,—being parallel to the uncomfortable, 
associations with which sometimes we regard one whom we have fallen-in with, acquaintance or stranger, 
arising from some chance word, look, or action of his which we have witnessed, and which prejudices him in our 
imagination, though we are angry with ourselves that it should do so. 

Again, when, in confidence of our own certitude, and with a view to philosophical fairness, we have attempted 
successfully to throw ourselves out of our habits of belief into a simply dispassionate frame of mind, then vague 
antecedent improbabilities, or what seem to us as such,—merely what is strange or marvellous in certain truths, 
merely the fact that things happen in one way and not in another, when they must happen in some way,—may 
disturb us, as suggesting to us, “Is it possible? who would have thought it! what a coincidence!” without really 
touching the deep assent of our whole intellectual being to the object, whatever it be, thus irrationally assailed. 
Thus we may wonder at the Divine Mercy of the Incarnation, till we grow startled at it, and ask why the earth 
has so special a theological history, or why we are Christians and others not, or how God can really exert a 



particular governance, since He does not punish such sinners as we are, thus seeming to doubt His power or His 
equity, though in truth we are not doubting at all. 

The occasion of this intellectual waywardness may be slighter still. I gaze on the Palatine Hill, or on the 
Parthenon, or on the Pyramids, which I have read of from a boy, or upon the matter-of-fact reality of the sacred 
places in the Holy Land, and I have to force my imagination to follow the guidance of sight and of reason. It is to 
me so strange that a lifelong belief should be changed into sight, and things should be so near me, which 
hitherto had been visions. And so in times, first of suspense, then of joy; “When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Sion, then” (according to the Hebrew text) “we were like unto them that dream.” Yet it was a dream which they 
were certain was a truth, while they seemed to doubt it. So, too, was it in some sense with the Apostles after our 
Lord’s resurrection. 

Such vague thoughts, haunting or evanescent, are in no sense akin to that struggle between faith and unbelief, 
which made the poor father cry out, “I believe, help Thou mine unbelief!” Nay, even what in some minds seems 
like an undercurrent of scepticism, or a faith founded on a perilous substratum of doubt, need not be more than 
a temptation, though robbing Certitude of its normal peacefulness. In such a case, faith may still express the 
steady conviction of the intellect; it may still be the grave, deep, calm, prudent assurance of mature experience, 
though it is not the ready and impetuous assent of the young, the generous, or the unreflecting. 

4. There is another characteristic of Certitude, in contrast with Assent, which it is important to insist upon, 
and that is, its persistence. Assents may and do change; certitudes endure. This is why religion demands more 
than an assent to its truth; it requires a certitude, or at least an assent which is convertible into certitude on 
demand. Without certitude in religious faith there may be much decency of profession and of observance, but 
there can be no habit of prayer, no directness of devotion, no intercourse with the unseen, no generosity of self- 
sacrifice. Certitude then is essential to the Christian; and if he is to persevere to the end, his certitude must 
include in it a principle of persistence. This it has; as I shall explain in the next Section. 

§ 2. Indefectibility of Certitude. 

It is the characteristic of certitude that its object is a truth, a truth as such, a proposition as true. There are right 
and wrong convictions, and certitude is a right conviction; if it is not right with a consciousness of being right, it 
is not certitude. Now truth cannot change; what is once truth is always truth; and the human mind is made for 
truth, and so rests in truth, as it cannot rest in falsehood. When then it once becomes possessed of a truth, what 
is to dispossess it? but this is to be certain; therefore once certitude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter 
be the termination of all doubt or fear about its truth, and an unconditional conscious adherence to it, it carries 
with it an inward assurance, strong though implicit, that it shall never fail. Indefectibility almost enters into its 
very idea, enters into it at least so far as this, that its failure, if of frequent occurrence, would prove that 
certitude was after all and in fact an impossible act, and that what looked like it was a mere extravagance of the 
intellect. Truth would still be truth, but the knowledge of it would be beyond us and unattainable. It is of great 
importance then to show, that, as a general rule, certitude does not fail; that failures of what was taken for 
certitude are the exception; that the intellect, which is made for truth, can attain truth, and, having attained it, 
can keep it, can recognize it, and preserve the recognition. 

This is on the whole reasonable; yet are the stipulations, thus obviously necessary for an act or state of 
certitude, ever fulfilled? We know what conjecture is, and what opinion, and what assent is, can we point out 
any specific state or habit of thought, of which the distinguishing mark is unchangeableness? On the contrary, 
any conviction, false as well as true, may last; and any conviction, true as well as false, may be lost. A conviction 
in favour of a proposition may be exchanged for a conviction of its contradictory; and each of them may be 
attended, while they last, by that sense of security and repose, which a true object alone can legitimately impart. 
No line can be drawn between such real certitudes as have truth for their object, and apparent certitudes. No 
distinct test can be named, sufficient to discriminate between what may be called the false prophet and the true. 
What looks like certitude always is exposed to the chance of turning out to be a mistake. If our intimate, 
deliberate conviction may be counterfeit in the case of one proposition, why not in the case of another? if in the 



case of one man, why not in the case of a hundred? Is certitude then ever possible without the attendant gift of 
infallibility? can we know what is right in one case, unless we are secured against error in any? Further, if one 
man is infallible, why is he different from his brethren? unless indeed he is distinctly marked out for the 
prerogative. Must not all men be infallible by consequence, if any man is to be considered as certain? 

The difficulty, thus stated argumentatively, has only too accurate a response in what actually goes on in the 
world. It is a fact of daily occurrence that men change their certitudes, that is, what they consider to be such, and 
are as confident and well-established in their new opinions as they were once in their old. They take up forms of 
religion only to leave them for their contradictories. They risk their fortunes and their lives on impossible 
adventures. They commit themselves by word and deed, in reputation and position, to schemes which in the 
event they bitterly repent of and renounce; they set out in youth with intemperate confidence in prospects 
which fail them, and in friends who betray them, ere they come to middle age; and they end their days in cynical 
disbelief of truth and virtue any where;—and often, the more absurd are their means and their ends, so much 
the longer do they cling to them, and then again so much the more passionate is their eventual disgust and 
contempt of them. How then can certitude be theirs, how is certitude possible at all, considering it is so often 
misplaced, so often fickle and inconsistent, so deficient in available criteria? And, as to the feeling of finality and 
security, ought it ever to be indulged? Is it not a mere weakness or extravagance, a deceit, to be eschewed by 
every clear and prudent mind? With the countless instances, on all sides of us, of human fallibility, with the 
constant exhibitions of antagonist certitudes, who can so sin against modesty and sobriety of mind, as not to be 
content with probability, as the true guide of life, renouncing ambitious thoughts, which are sure either to 
delude him, or to disappoint? 

This is what may be objected: now let us see what can be said in answer, particularly as regards religious 
certitude. 


l. 

First, as to fallibility and infallibility. It is very common, doubtless, especially in religious controversy, to 
confuse infallibility with certitude, and to argue that, since we have not the one, we have not the other, for that 
no one can claim to be certain on any point, who is not infallible about all; but the two words stand for things 
quite distinct from each other. For example, I remember for certain what I did yesterday, but still my memory is 
not infallible; I am quite clear that two and two makes four, but I often make mistakes in long addition sums. I 
have no doubt whatever that John or Richard is my true friend, but I have before now trusted those who failed 
me, and I may do so again before I die. A certitude is directed to this or that particular proposition; it is not a 
faculty or gift, but a disposition of mind relatively to a definite case which is before me. Infallibility, on the 
contrary, is just that which certitude is not; it is a faculty or gift, and relates, not to some one truth in particular, 
but to all possible propositions in a given subject-matter. We ought in strict propriety, to speak, not of infallible 
acts, but of acts of infallibility. A belief or opinion as little admits of being called infallible, as a deed can 
correctly be called immortal. A deed is done and over; it may be great, momentous, effective, anything but 
immortal; it is its fame, it is the work which it brings to pass, which is immortal, not the deed itself. And as a 
deed is good or bad, but never immortal, so a belief, opinion, or certitude is true or false, but never infallible. We 
cannot speak of things which exist or things which once were, as if they were something in posse. It is persons 
and rules that are infallible, not what is brought out into act, or committed to paper. A man is infallible, whose 
words are always true; a rule is infallible, if it is unerring in all its possible applications. An infallible authority is 
certain in every particular case that may arise; but a man who is certain in some one definite case, is not on that 
account infallible. 

I am quite certain that Victoria is our Sovereign, and not her father, the late Duke of Kent, without laying any 
claim to the gift of infallibility; as I may do a virtuous action, without being impeccable. I may be certain that 
the Church is infallible, while I am myself a fallible mortal; otherwise, I cannot be certain that the Supreme 
Being is infallible, until I am infallible myself. It is a strange objection, then, which is sometimes urged against 
Catholics, that they cannot prove and assent to the Church’s infallibility, unless they first believe in their own. 
Certitude, as I have said, is directed to one or other definite concrete proposition. I am certain of proposition 



one, two, three, four, or five, one by one, each by itself. I may be certain of one of them, without being certain of 
the rest; that I am certain of the first makes it neither likely nor unlikely that I am certain of the second; but 
were I infallible, then I should be certain, not only of one of them, but of all, and of many more besides, which 
have never come before me as yet. Therefore we may be certain of the infallibility of the Church, while we admit 
that in many things we are not, and cannot be, certain at all. 

It is wonderful that a clearheaded man, like Chillingworth, sees this as little as the run of every-day objectors 
to the Catholic religion; for in his celebrated “Religion of Protestants” he writes as follows:—“You tell me they 
cannot be saved, unless they believe in your proposals with an infallible faith. To which end they must believe 
also your propounder, the Church, to be simply infallible. Now how is it possible for them to give a rational 
assent to the Church’s infallibility, unless they have some infallible means to know that she is infallible ? 
Neither can they infallibly know the infallibility of this means, but by some other; and so on for ever, unless 
they can dig so deep, as to come at length to the Rock, that is, to settle all upon something evident of itself, 
which is not so much as pretended.! 11 ]” 

Now what is an “infallible means”? It is a means of coming at a fact without the chance of mistake. It is a 
proof which is sufficient for certitude in the particular case, or a proof that is certain. When then Chillingworth 
says that there can be no “rational assent to the Church’s infallibility” without “some infallible means of 
knowing that she is infallible,” he means nothing else than some means which is certain; he says that for a 
rational assent to infallibility there must be an absolutely valid or certain proof. This is intelligible; but observe 
how his argument will run, if worded according to this interpretation: “The doctrine of the Church’s infallibility 
requires a proof that is certain; and that certain proof requires another previous certain proof, and that again 
another, and so on ad infinitum, unless indeed we dig so deep as to settle all upon something evident of itself.” 
What is this but to say that nothing in this world is certain but what is self-evident? that nothing can be 
absolutely proved? Can he really mean this? What then becomes of physical truth? of the discoveries in optics, 
chemistry, and electricity, or of the science of motion? Intuition by itself will carry us but a little way into that 
circle of knowledge which is the boast of the present age. 

I can believe then in the infallible Church without my own personal infallibility. Certitude is at most nothing 
more than infallibility pro hac vice, and promises nothing as to the truth of any proposition beside its own. That 
I am certain of this proposition to-day, is no ground for thinking that I shall have a right to be certain of that 
proposition to-morrow; and that I am wrong in my convictions about to-day’s proposition, does not hinder my 
having a true conviction, a genuine certitude, about to-morrow’s proposition. If indeed I claimed to be infallible, 
one failure would shiver my claim to pieces; but I may claim to be certain of the truth to which I have already 
attained, though I should arrive at no new truths in addition as long as I live. 

2. 

Let us put aside the word “infallibility;” let us understand by certitude, as I have explained it, nothing more 
than a relation of the mind towards given propositions:—still, it may be urged, it involves a sense of security and 
of repose, at least as regards these in particular. Now how can this security be mine,—without which certitude is 
not,—if I know, as I know too well, that before now I have thought myself certain, when I was certain after all of 
an untruth? Is not the very possibility of certitude lost to me for ever by that one mistake? What happened once, 
may happen again. All my certitudes before and after are henceforth destroyed by the introduction of a 
reasonable doubt, underlying them all. Ipso facto they cease to be certitudes,—they come short of unconditional 
assents by the measure of that counterfeit assurance. They are nothing more to me than opinions or 
anticipations, judgments on the verisimilitude of intellectual views, not the possession and enjoyment of truths. 
And who has not thus been balked by false certitudes a hundred times in the course of his experience? and how 
can certitude have a legitimate place in our mental constitution, when it thus manifestly ministers to error and 
to scepticism? 

This is what may be objected, and it is not, as I think, difficult to answer. Certainly, the experience of mistakes 
in the assents which we have made are to the prejudice of subsequent ones. There is an antecedent difficulty in 



our allowing ourselves to be certain of something to-day, if yesterday we had to give up our belief of something 
else, of which we had up to that time professed ourselves to be certain. This is true; but antecedent objections to 
an act are not sufficient of themselves to prohibit its exercise; they may demand of us an increased 
circumspection before committing ourselves to it, but may be met with reasons more than sufficient to 
overcome them. 

It must be recollected that certitude is a deliberate assent given expressly after reasoning. If then my certitude 
is unfounded, it is the reasoning that is in fault, not my assent to it. It is the law of my mind to seal up the 
conclusions to which ratiocination has brought me, by that formal assent which I have called a certitude. I could 
indeed have withheld my assent, but I should have acted against my nature, had I done so when there was what 
I considered a proof; and I did only what was fitting, what was incumbent on me, upon those existing 
conditions, in giving it. This is the process by which knowledge accumulates and is stored up both in the 
individual and in the world. It has sometimes been remarked, when men have boasted of the knowledge of 
modern times, that no wonder we see more than the ancients, because we are mounted upon their shoulders. 
The conclusions of one generation are the truths of the next. We are able, it is our duty, deliberately to take 
things for granted which our forefathers had a duty to doubt about; and unless we summarily put down 
disputation on points which have been already proved and ruled, we shall waste our time, and make no 
advances. Circumstances indeed may arise, when a question may legitimately be revived, which has already 
been definitely determined; but a re-consideration of such a question need not abruptly unsettle the existing 
certitude of those who engage in it, or throw them into a scepticism about things in general, even though 
eventually they find they have been wrong in a particular matter. It would have been absurd to prohibit the 
controversy which has lately been held concerning the obligations of Newton to Pascal; and supposing it had 
issued in their being established, the partisans of Newton would not have thought it necessary to renounce their 
certitude of the law of gravitation itself, on the ground that they had been mistaken in their certitude that 
Newton discovered it. 

If we are never to be certain, after having been once certain wrongly, then we ought never to attempt a proof 
because we have once made a bad one. Errors in reasoning are lessons and warnings, not to give up reasoning, 
but to reason with greater caution. It is absurd to break up the whole structure of our knowledge, which is the 
glory of the human intellect, because the intellect is not infallible in its conclusions. If in any particular case we 
have been mistaken in our inferences and the certitudes which followed upon them, we are bound of course to 
take the fact of this mistake into account, in making up our minds on any new question, before we proceed to 
decide upon it. But if, while weighing the arguments on one side and the other and drawing our conclusion, that 
old mistake has already been allowed for, or has been, to use a familiar mode of speaking, discounted, then it 
has no outstanding claim against our acceptance of that conclusion, after it has actually been drawn. Whatever 
be the legitimate weight of the fact of that mistake in our inquiry, justice has been done to it, before we have 
allowed ourselves to be certain again. Suppose I am walking out in the moonlight, and see dimly the outlines of 
some figure among the trees;—it is a man. I draw nearer,—it is still a man; nearer still, and all hesitation is at an 
end,—I am certain it is a man. But he neither moves, nor speaks when I address him; and then I ask myself what 
can be his purpose in hiding among the trees at such an hour. I come quite close to him, and put out my arm. 
Then I find for certain that what I took for a man is but a singular shadow, formed by the falling of the 
moonlight on the interstices of some branches or their foliage. Am I not to indulge my second certitude, because 
I was wrong in my first? does not any objection, which lies against my second from the failure of my first, fade 
away before the evidence on which my second is founded? 

Or again: I depose on my oath in a court of justice, to the best of my knowledge and belief, that I was robbed 
by the prisoner at the bar. Then, when the real offender is brought before me, I am obliged, to my great 
confusion, to retract. Because I have been mistaken in my certitude, may I not at least be certain that I have 
been mistaken? And further, in spite of the shock which that mistake gives me, is it impossible that the sight of 
the real culprit may give me so luminous a conviction that at length I have got the right man, that, were it 
decent towards the court, or consistent with self-respect, I may find myself prepared to swear to the identity of 
the second, as I have already solemnly committed myself to the identity of the first? It is manifest that the two 



certitudes stand each on its own basis, and the antecedent objection to the admission of a truth which was 
brought home to me second, drawn from a hallucination which came first, is a mere abstract argument, 
impotent when directed against good evidence lying in the concrete. 

3 - 

If in the criminal case which I have been supposing, the second certitude, felt by a witness, was a legitimate 
state of mind, so was the first. An act, viewed in itself, is not wrong, because it is done wrongly. False certitudes 
are faults because they are false, not because they are (so-called) certitudes. They are, or may be, the attempts 
and the failures of an intellect insufficiently trained, or off its guard. Assent is an act of the mind, congenial to 
its nature; and it, as other acts, may be made both when it ought to be made, and when it ought not. It is a free 
act, a personal act for which the doer is responsible, and the actual mistakes in making it, be they ever so 
numerous or serious, have no force whatever to prohibit the act itself. We are accustomed in such cases, to 
appeal to the maxim, “Usum non tollit abusus;” and it is plain that, if what may be called functional 
disarrangements of the intellect are to be considered fatal to the recognition of the functions themselves, then 
the mind has no laws whatever and no normal constitution. I just now spoke of the growth of knowledge; there 
is also a growth in the use of those faculties by which knowledge is acquired. The intellect admits of an 
education; man is a being of progress; he has to learn how to fulfil his end, and to be what facts show that he is 
intended to be. His mind is in the first instance in disorder, and runs wild; his faculties have their rudimental 
and inchoate state, and are gradually carried on by practice and experience to their perfection. No instances then 
whatever of mistaken certitude are sufficient to constitute a proof, that certitude itself is a perversion or 
extravagance of his nature. 

We do not dispense with clocks, because from time to time they go wrong, and tell untruly. A clock, 
organically considered, may be perfect, yet it may require regulating. Till that needful work is done, the 
moment-hand may mark the half-minute, when the minute-hand is at the quarter-past, and the hour hand is 
just at noon, and the quarter-bell strikes the three-quarters, and the hour-bell strikes four, while the sun-dial 
precisely tells two o’clock. The sense of certitude may be called the bell of the intellect; and that it strikes when 
it should not is a proof that the clock is out of order, no proof that the bell will be untrustworthy and useless, 
when it comes to us adjusted and regulated from the hands of the clock-maker. 

Our conscience too may be said to strike the hours, and will strike them wrongly, unless it be duly regulated 
for the performance of its proper function. It is the loud announcement of the principle of right in the details of 
conduct, as the sense of certitude is the clear witness to what is true. Both certitude and conscience have a place 
in the normal condition of the mind. As a human being, I am unable, if I were to try, to live without some kind 
of conscience; and I am as little able to live without those landmarks of thought which certitude secures for me; 
still, as the hammer of a clock may tell untruly, so may my conscience and my sense of certitude be attached to 
mental acts, whether of consent or of assent, which have no claim to be thus sanctioned. Both the moral and the 
intellectual sanction are liable to be biassed by personal inclinations and motives; both require and admit of 
discipline; and, as it is no disproof of the authority of conscience that false consciences abound, neither does it 
destroy the importance and the uses of certitude, because even educated minds, who are earnest in their 
inquiries after the truth, in many cases remain under the power of prejudice or delusion. 

To this deficiency in mental training a wider error is to be attributed,—the mistaking for conviction and 
certitude states and frames of mind which make no pretence to the fundamental condition on which conviction 
rests as distinct from assent. The multitude of men confuse together the probable, the possible, and the certain, 
and apply these terms to doctrines and statements almost at random. They have no clear view what it is they 
know, what they presume, what they suppose, and what they only assert. They make little distinction between 
credence, opinion, and profession; at various times they give them all perhaps the name of certitude, and 
accordingly, when they change their minds, they fancy they have given up points of which they had a true 
conviction. Or at least bystanders thus speak of them, and the very idea of certitude falls into disrepute. 

In this day the subject-matter of thought and belief has so increased upon us, that a far higher mental 



formation is required than was necessary in times past, and higher than we have actually reached. The whole 
world is brought to our doors every morning, and our judgment is required upon social concerns, books, 
persons, parties, creeds, national acts, political principles and measures. We have to form our opinion, make our 
profession, take our side on a hundred matters on which we have but little right to speak at all. But we do speak, 
and must speak, upon them, though neither we nor those who hear us are well able to determine what is the 
real position of our intellect relatively to those many questions, one by one, on which we commit ourselves; and 
then, since many of these questions change their complexion with the passing hour, and many require elaborate 
consideration, and many are simply beyond us, it is not wonderful, if, at the end of a few years, we have to revise 
or to repudiate our conclusions; and then we shall be unfairly said to have changed our certitudes, and shall 
confirm the doctrine, that, except in abstract truth, no judgment rises higher than probability. 

Such are the mistakes about certitude among educated men; and after referring to them, it is scarcely worth 
while to dwell upon the absurdities and excesses of the rude intellect, as seen in the world at large; as if any one 
could dream of treating as deliberate assents, as assents upon assents, as convictions or certitudes, the 
prejudices, credulities, infatuations, superstitions, fanaticisms, the whims and fancies, the sudden irrevocable 
plunges into the unknown, the obstinate determinations,—the offspring, as they are, of ignorance, wilfulness, 
cupidity, and pride,—which go so far to make up the history of mankind; yet these are often set down as 
instances of certitude and of its failure. 


4 - 

I have spoken of certitude as being assigned a definite and fixed place among our mental acts;—it follows 
upon examination and proof, as the bell sounds the hour, when the hands reach it,—so that no act or state of the 
intellect is certitude, however it may resemble it, which does not observe this appointed law. This proviso 
greatly diminishes the catalogue of genuine certitudes. Another restriction is this:—the occasions or subject- 
matters of certitude are under law also. Putting aside the daily exercise of the senses, the principal subjects in 
secular knowledge, about which we can be certain, are the truths or facts which are its basis. As to this world, we 
are certain of the elements of knowledge, whether general, scientific, historical, or such as bear on our daily 
needs and habits, and relate to ourselves, our homes and families, our friends, neighbourhood, country, and civil 
state. Beyond these elementary points of knowledge, lies a vast subject-matter of opinion, credence, and belief, 
viz. the field of public affairs, of social and professional life, of business, of duty, of literature, of taste, nay, of 
the experimental sciences. On subjects such as these the reasonings and conclusions of mankind vary, 
—“mundum tradidit disputationi eorum;”—and prudent men in consequence seldom speak confidently, unless 
they are warranted to do so by genius, great experience, or some special qualification. They determine their 
judgments by what is probable, what is safe, what promises best, what has verisimilitude, what impresses and 
sways them. They neither can possess, nor need certitude, nor do they look out for it. 

Hence it is that—the province of certitude being so contracted, and that of opinion so large—it is common to 
call probability the guide of life. This saying, when properly explained, is true; however, we must not suffer 
ourselves to carry a true maxim to an extreme; it is far from true, if we so hold it as to forget that without first 
principles there can be no conclusions at all, and that thus probability does in some sense presuppose and 
require the existence of truths which are certain. Especially is the maxim untrue, in respect to the other great 
department of knowledge, if taken to support the doctrine, that the first principles and elements of religion, 
which are universally received, are mere matter of opinion; though in this day, it is too often taken for granted 
that religion is one of those subjects on which truth cannot be discovered, and on which one conclusion is pretty 
much on a level with another. But on the contrary, the initial truths of divine knowledge ought to be viewed as 
parallel to the initial truths of secular: as the latter are certain, so too are the former. I cannot indeed deny that a 
decent reverence for the Supreme Being, an acquiescence in the claims of Revelation, a general profession of 
Christian doctrine, and some sort of attendance on sacred ordinances, is in fact all the religion that is usual with 
even the better sort of men, and that for all this a sufficient basis may certainly be found in probabilities; but if 
religion is to be devotion, and not a mere matter of sentiment, if it is to be made the ruling principle of our lives, 
if our actions, one by one, and our daily conduct, are to be consistently directed towards an Invisible Being, we 



need something higher than a mere balance of arguments to fix and to control our minds. Sacrifice of wealth, 
name, or position, faith and hope, self-conquest, communion with the spiritual world, presuppose a real hold 
and habitual intuition of the objects of Revelation, which is certitude under another name. 

To this issue indeed we may bring the main difference, viewed philosophically, between nominal Christianity 
on the one hand, and vital Christianity on the other. Rational, sensible men, as they consider themselves, men 
who do not comprehend the very notion of loving God above all things, are content with such a measure of 
probability for the truths of religion, as serves them in their secular transactions; but those who are deliberately 
staking their all upon the hopes of the next world, think it reasonable, and find it necessary, before starting on 
their new course, to have some points, clear and immutable, to start from; otherwise, they will not start at all. 
They ask, as a preliminary condition, to have the ground sure under their feet; they look for more than human 
reasonings and inferences, for nothing less than the “strong consolation,” as the Apostle speaks, of those 
“immutable things in which it is impossible for God to lie,” His counsel and His oath. Christian earnestness may 
be ruled by the world to be a perverseness or a delusion; but, as long as it exists, it will presuppose certitude as 
the very life which is to animate it. 

This is the true parallel between human and divine knowledge; each of them opens into a large field of mere 
opinion, but in both the one and the other the primary principles, the general, fundamental, cardinal truths are 
immutable. In human matters we are guided by probabilities, but, I repeat, they are probabilities founded on 
certainties. It is on no probability that we are constantly receiving the informations and dictates of sense and 
memory, of our intellectual instincts, of the moral sense, and of the logical faculty. It is on no probability that 
we receive the generalizations of science, and the great outlines of history. These are certain truths; and from 
them each of us forms his own judgments and directs his own course, according to the probabilities which they 
suggest to him, as the navigator applies his observations and his charts for the determination of his course. Such 
is the main view to be taken of the separate provinces of probability and certainty in matters of this world; and 
so, as regards the world invisible and future, we have a direct and conscious knowledge of our Maker, His 
attributes, His providences, acts, works, and will; and, beyond this knowledge lies the large domain of theology, 
metaphysics, and ethics, on which it is not allowed to us to advance beyond probabilities, or to attain to more 
than an opinion. 

Such on the whole is the analogy between our knowledge of matters of this world and matters of the world 
unseen;—indefectible certitude in primary truths, manifold variations of opinion in their application and 
disposition. 


5 - 

I have said that Certitude, whether in human or divine knowledge, is attainable as regards general and 
cardinal truths; and that in neither department of knowledge, on the whole, is certitude discredited, lost, or 
reversed; for, in matter of fact, whether in human or divine, those primary truths have ever kept their place 
from the time when they first took possession of it. However, there is one obvious objection which may be made 
to this representation, and I proceed to take notice of it. 

It may be urged then, that time was when the primary truths of science were unknown, and when in 
consequence various theories were held, contrary to each other. The first element of all things was said to be 
water, to be air, to be fire; the framework of the universe was eternal; or it was the ever-new combination of 
innumerable atoms: the planets were fixed in solid crystal revolving spheres; or they moved round the earth in 
epicycles mounted upon circular orbits; or they were carried whirling round about the sun, while the sun was 
whirling round the earth. About such doctrines there was no certitude, no more than there is now certitude 
about the origin of languages, the age of man, or the evolution of species, considered as philosophical questions. 
Now theology is at present in the very same state in which natural science was five hundred years ago; and this 
is the proof of it,—that, instead of there being one received theological science in the world, there are a 
multitude of hypotheses. We have a professed science of Atheism, another of Deism, a Pantheistic, ever so many 
Christian theologies, to say nothing of Judaism, Islamism, and the Oriental religions. Each of these creeds has 



its own upholders, and these upholders all certain that it is the very and the only truth, and these same 
upholders, it may happen, presently giving it up, and then taking up some other creed, and being certain again, 
as they profess, that it and it only is the truth, these various so-called truths being incompatible with each other. 
Are not Jews certain about their interpretation of their law? yet they become Christians: are not Catholics 
certain about the new law? yet they become Protestants. At present then, and as yet, there is no clear certainty 
anywhere about religious truth at all; it has still to be discovered; and therefore for Catholics to claim the right 
to lay down the first principles of theological science in their own way, is to assume the very matter in dispute. 
First let their doctrines be universally received, and then they will have a right to place them on a level with the 
certainty which belongs to the laws of motion or of refraction. This is the objection which I propose to consider. 

Now first as to the want of universal reception which is urged against the Catholic dogmas, this part of the 
objection will not require many words. Surely a truth or a fact may be certain, though it is not generally 
received;—we are each of us ever gaining through our senses various certainties, which no one shares with us; 
again, the certainties of the sciences are in the possession of a few countries only, and for the most part only of 
the educated classes in those countries; yet the philosophers of Europe and America would feel certain that the 
earth rolled round the sun, in spite of the Indian belief of its being supported by an elephant with a tortoise 
under it. The Catholic Church then, though not universally acknowledged, may without inconsistency claim to 
teach the primary truths of religion, just as modern science, though but partially received, claims to teach the 
great principles and laws which are the foundation of secular knowledge, and that with a significance to which 
no other religious system can pretend, because it is its very profession to speak to all mankind, and its very 
badge to be ever making converts all over the earth, whereas other religions are more or less variable in their 
teaching, tolerant of each other, and local, and professedly local, in their habitat and character. 

This, however, is not the main point of the objection; the real difficulty lies not in the variety of religions, but 
in the contradiction, conflict, and change of religious certitudes. Truth need not be universal, but it must of 
necessity be certain; and certainty, in order to be certainty, must endure; yet how is this reasonable expectation 
fulfilled in the case of religion? On the contrary, those who have been the most certain in their beliefs are 
sometimes found to lose them, Catholics as well as others; and then to take up new beliefs, perhaps contrary 
ones, of which they become as certain as if they had never been certain of the old. 

In answering this representation, I begin with recurring to the remark which I have already made, that assent 
and certitude have reference to propositions, one by one. We may of course assent to a number of propositions 
all together, that is, we may make a number of assents all at once; but in doing so we run the risk of putting 
upon one level, and treating as if of the same value, acts of the mind which are very different from each other in 
character and circumstance. An assent, indeed, is ever an assent; but given assents may be strong or weak, 
deliberate or impulsive, lasting or ephemeral. Now a religion is not a proposition, but a system; it is a rite, a 
creed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, all at once; and to accept a religion is neither a simple assent to it nor a 
complex, neither a conviction nor a prejudice, neither a notional assent nor a real, not a mere act of profession, 
nor of credence, nor of opinion, nor of speculation, but it is a collection of all these various kinds of assents, 
some of one description, some of another; but, out of all these different assents, how many are of that kind 
which I have called certitude? Certitudes indeed do not change, but who shall pretend that assents are 
indefectible? 

For instance: the fundamental dogma of Protestantism is the exclusive authority of Holy Scripture; but in 
holding this a Protestant holds a host of propositions, explicitly or implicitly, and holds them with assents of 
various character. Among these propositions, he holds that Scripture is the Divine Revelation itself, that it is 
inspired, that nothing is known in doctrine but what is there, that the Church has no authority in matters of 
doctrine, that, as claiming it, it condemned long ago in the Apocalypse, that St. John wrote the Apocalypse, that 
justification is by faith only, that our Lord is God, that there are seventy-two generations between Adam and our 
Lord. Now of which, out of all these propositions, is he certain? and to how many of them is his assent of one 
and the same description? His belief, that Scripture is commensurate with the Divine Revelation, is perhaps 
implicit, not conscious; as to inspiration, he does not well know what the word means, and his assent is scarcely 
more than a profession; that no doctrine is true but what can be proved from Scripture he understands, and his 



assent to it is what I have called speculative; that the Church has no authority he holds with a real assent or 
belief; that the Church is condemned in the Apocalypse is a standing prejudice; that St. John wrote the 
Apocalypse is his opinion; that justification is by faith only, he accepts, but scarcely can be said to apprehend; 
that our Lord is God perhaps he is certain; that there are seventy-two generations between Adam and Christ he 
accepts on credence. Yet, if he were asked the question, he would most probably answer that he was certain of 
the truth of “Protestantism,” though “Protestantism” means these things and a hundred more all at once, and 
though he believes with actual certitude only one of them all,—that indeed a dogma of most sacred importance, 
but not the discovery of Luther or Calvin. He would think it enough to say that he was a foe to “Romanism” and 
“Socinianism,” and to avow that he gloried in the Reformation. He looks upon each of these religious 
professions, Protestantism, Romanism, Socinianism and Theism, merely as units, as if they were not each made 
up of many elements, as if they had nothing in common, as if a transition from the one to the other involved a 
simple obliteration of all that had been as yet written on his mind, and would be the reception of a new faith. 

When, then, we are told that a man has changed from one religion to another, the first question which we 
have to ask, is, have the first and the second religions nothing in common? If they have common doctrines, he 
has changed only a portion of his creed, not the whole: and the next question is, has he ever made much of 
those doctrines which are common to his new creed and his old? and then again, what doctrines was he certain 
of among the old, and what among the new? 

Thus, of three Protestants, one becomes a Catholic, a second a Unitarian, and a third an unbeliever: how is 
this? The first becomes a Catholic, because he assented, as a Protestant, to the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, 
with a real assent and a genuine conviction, and because this certitude, taking possession of his mind, led him 
on to welcome the Catholic doctrines of the Real Presence and of the Theotocos, till his Protestantism fell off 
from him, and he submitted himself to the Church. The second became a Unitarian, because, proceeding on the 
principle that Scripture was the rule of faith and that a man’s private judgment was its rule of interpretation, 
and finding that the doctrine of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds did not follow by logical necessity from the 
text of Scripture, he said to himself, “The word of God has been made of none effect by the traditions of men,” 
and therefore nothing was left for him but to profess what he considered primitive Christianity, and to become a 
Humanitarian. The third gradually subsided into infidelity, because he started with the Protestant dogma, 
cherished in the depths of his nature, that a priesthood was a corruption of the simplicity of the Gospel. First, 
then, he would protest against the sacrifice of the Mass; next he gave up baptismal regeneration, and the 
sacramental principle; then he asked himself whether dogmas were not a restraint on Christian liberty as well as 
sacraments; then came the question, what after all was the use of teachers of religion? why should any one 
stand between him and his Maker? After a time it struck him, that this obvious question had to be answered by 
the Apostles, as well as by the Anglican clergy; so he came to the conclusion that the true and only revelation of 
God to man is that which is written on the heart. This did for a time, and he remained a Deist. But then it 
occurred to him, that this inward moral law was there within the breast, whether there was a God or not, and 
that it was a roundabout way of enforcing that law, to say that it came from God, and simply unnecessary, 
considering it carried with it its own sacred and sovereign authority, as our feelings instinctively testified; and 
when he turned to look at the physical world around him, he really did not see what scientific proof there was 
there of the Being of God at all, and it seemed to him as if all things would go on quite as well as at present, 
without that hypothesis as with it; so he dropped it, and became a purus, putus Atheist. 

Now the world will say, that in these three cases old certitudes were lost, and new were gained; but it is not 
so: each of the three men started with just one certitude, as he would have himself professed, had he examined 
himself narrowly; and he carried it out and carried it with him into a new system of belief. He was true to that 
one conviction from first to last; and on looking back on the past, would perhaps insist upon this, and say he had 
really been consistent all through, when others made much of his great changes in religious opinion. He has 
indeed made serious additions to his initial ruling principle, but he has lost no conviction of which he was 
originally possessed. 

I will take one more instance. A man is converted to the Catholic Church from his admiration of its religious 
system, and his disgust with Protestantism. That admiration remains; but, after a time, he leaves his new faith, 



perhaps returns to his old. The reason, if we may conjecture, may sometimes be this: he has never believed in 
the Church’s infallibility; in her doctrinal truth he has believed, but in her infallibility, no. He was asked, before 
he was received, whether he held all that the Church taught, he replied he did; but he understood the question 
to mean, whether he held those particular doctrines “which at that time the Church in matter of fact formally 
taught,” whereas it really meant “whatever the Church then or at any future time should teach.” Thus, he never 
had the indispensable and elementary faith of a Catholic, and was simply no subject for reception into the fold 
of the Church. This being the case, when the Immaculate Conception is defined, he feels that it is something 
more than he bargained for when he became a Catholic, and accordingly he gives up his religious profession. 
The world will say that he has lost his certitude of the divinity of the Catholic Faith, but he never had it. 

The first point to be ascertained, then, when we hear of a change of religious certitude in another, is, what the 
doctrines are on which his so-called certitude before now and at present has respectively fallen. All doctrines 
besides these were the accidents of his profession, and the indefectibility of certitude would not be disproved, 
though he changed them every year. There are few religions which have no points in common; and these, 
whether true or false, when embraced with an absolute conviction, are the pivots on which changes take place in 
that collection of credences, opinions, prejudices, and other assents, which make up what is called a man’s 
selection and adoption of a form of religion, a denomination, or a Church. There have been Protestants whose 
idea of enlightened Christianity has been a strenuous antagonism to what they consider the unmanliness and 
unreasonableness of Catholic morality, an antipathy to the precepts of patience, meekness, forgiveness of 
injuries, and chastity. All this they have considered a woman’s religion, the ornament of monks, of the sick, the 
feeble, and the old. Lust, revenge, ambition, courage, pride, these, they have fancied, made the man, and want of 
them the slave. No one could fairly accuse such men of any great change of their convictions, or refer to them in 
proof of the defectibility of certitude, if they were one day found to have taken up the profession of Islam. 

And if this intercommunion of religions holds good, even when the common points between them are but 
errors held in common, much more natural will be the transition from one religion to another, without injury to 
existing certitudes, when the common points, the objects of those certitudes, are truths; and still stronger in 
that case and more constraining will be the sympathy, with which minds that love truth, even when they have 
surrounded it with error, will yearn towards the Catholic faith, which contains within itself, and claims as its 
own, all truth that is elsewhere to be found, and more than all, and nothing but truth. This is the secret of the 
influence, by which the Church draws to herself converts from such various and conflicting religions. They 
come, not to lose what they have, but to gain what they have not; and in order that, by means of what they have, 
more may be given to them. St. Augustine tells us that there is no false teaching without an intermixture of 
truth; and it is by the light of those particular truths, contained respectively in the various religions of men, and 
by our certitudes about them, which are possible wherever those truths are found, that we pick our way, slowly 
perhaps, but surely, into the One Religion which God has given, taking our certitudes with us, not to lose, but to 
keep them more securely, and to understand and love their objects more perfectly. 

Not even are idolaters and heathen out of the range of some of these religious truths and their correlative 
certitudes. The old Greek and Roman polytheists had, as they show in their literature, clear and strong notions, 
nay, vivid mental images, of a Particular Providence, of the power of prayer, of the rule of Divine Governance, of 
the law of conscience, of sin and guilt, of expiation by means of sacrifices, and of future retribution: I will even 
add, of the Unity and Personality of the Supreme Being. This it is that throws such a magnificent light over the 
Homeric poems, the tragic choruses, and the Odes of Pindar; and it has its counterpart in the philosophy of 
Socrates and of the Stoics, and in such historians as Herodotus. It would be out of place to speak confidently of a 
state of society which has passed away, but at first sight it does not appear why the truths which I have 
enumerated should not have received as genuine and deliberate an assent on the part of Socrates or Cleanthes, 
(of course with divine aids, but they do not enter into this discussion,) as was given to them by St. John or St. 
Paul, nay, an assent which rose to certitude. Much more safely may it be pronounced of a Mahometan, that he 
may have a certitude of the Divine Unity, as well as a Christian; and of a Jew, that he may believe as truly as a 
Christian in the resurrection of the body; and of a Unitarian that he can give a deliberate and real assent to the 
fact of a supernatural revelation, to the Christian miracles, to the eternal moral law, and to the immortality of 



the soul. And so, again, a Protestant may, not only in words, but in mind and heart, hold, as if he were a 
Catholic, with simple certitude, the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, of the fall of man, of the need of regeneration, 
of the efficacy of Divine Grace, and of the possibility and danger of falling away. And thus it is conceivable that a 
man might travel in his religious profession all the way from heathenism to Catholicity, through 
Mahometanism, Judaism, Unitarianism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism, without any one certitude lost, but 
with a continual accumulation of truths, which claimed from him and elicited in his intellect fresh and fresh 
certitudes. 

In saying all this, I do not forget that the same doctrines, as held in different religions, may be and often are 
held very differently, as belonging to distinct wholes or forms, as they are called, and exposed to the influence 
and the bias of the teaching, perhaps false, with which they are associated. Thus, for instance, whatever be the 
resemblance between St. Augustine’s doctrine of Predestination and the tenet of Calvin upon it, the two really 
differ from each other toto coelo in significance and effect, in consequence of the place they hold in the systems 
in which they are respectively incorporated, just as shades and tints show so differently in a painting according 
to the masses of colour to which they are attached. But, in spite of this, a man may so hold the doctrine of 
personal election as a Calvinist, as to be able still to hold it as a Catholic. 

However, I have been speaking of certitudes which remain unimpaired, or rather confirmed, by a change of 
religion; on the contrary there are others, whether we call them certitudes or convictions, which perish in the 
change, as St. Paul’s conviction of the sufficiency of the Jewish Law came to an end on his becoming a Christian. 
Now how is such a series of facts to be reconciled with the doctrine which I have been enforcing? What 
conviction could be stronger than the faith of the Jews in the perpetuity of the Mosaic system? Those, then, it 
may be said, who abandoned Judaism for the Gospel, surely, in so doing, bore the most emphatic of testimonies 
to the defectibility of certitude. And, in like manner, a Mahometan may be so deeply convinced that Mahomet is 
the prophet of God, that it would be only by a quibble about the meaning of the word “certitude” that we could 
maintain, that, on his becoming a Catholic, he did not unequivocally prove that certitude is defectible. And it 
may be argued, perhaps, in the case of some members of the Church of England, that their faith in the validity of 
Anglican orders, and the invisibility of the Church’s unity, is so absolute, so deliberate, that their abandonment 
of it, did they become Catholics or sceptics, would be tantamount to the abandonment of a certitude. 

Now, in meeting this difficulty, I will not urge (lest I should be accused of quibbling), that certitude is a 
conviction of what is true, and that these so-called certitudes have come to nought, because, their objects being 
errors, not truths, they really were not certitudes at all; nor will I insist, as I might, that they ought to be proved 
first to be something more than mere prejudices, assents without reason and judgment, before they can fairly be 
taken as instances of the defectibility of certitude; but I simply ask, as regards the zeal of the Jews for the 
sufficiency of their law, (even though it implied genuine certitude, not a prejudice, not a mere conviction,) still 
was such zeal, such professed certitude, found in those who were eventually converted, or in those who were 
not; for, if those who had not that certitude became Christians and those who had it remained Jews, then loss of 
certitude in the latter is not instanced in the fact of the conversion of the former. St. Paul certainly is an 
exception, but his conversion, as also his after-life, was miraculous; ordinarily speaking, it was not the zealots 
who supplied members to the Catholic Church, but those “men of good will,” who, instead of considering the 
law as perfect and eternal, “looked for the redemption of Israel,” and for “the knowledge of salvation in the 
remission of sins.” And, in like manner, as to those learned and devout men among the Anglicans at the present 
day, who come so near the Church without acknowledging her claims, I ask whether there are not two classes 
among them also,—those who are looking out beyond their own body for the perfect way, and those on the other 
hand who teach that the Anglican communion is the golden mean between men who believe too much and men 
who believe too little, the centre of unity to which East and West are destined to gravitate, the instrument and 
the mould, as the Jews might think of their own moribund institutions, through which the kingdom of Christ is 
to be established all over the earth. And next I would ask, which of these two classes supplies converts to the 
Church; for if they come from among those who never professed to be quite certain of the special strength of the 
Anglican position, such men cannot be quoted as instances of the defectibility of certitude. 

There is indeed another class of beliefs, of which I must take notice, the failure of which may be taken at first 



sight as a proof that certitude may be lost. Yet they clearly deserve no other name than prejudices, as being 
founded upon reports of facts, or on arguments, which will not bear careful examination. Such was the disgust 
felt towards our predecessors in primitive times, the Christians of the first centuries, as a secret society, as a 
conspiracy against the civil power, as a set of mean, sordid, despicable fanatics, as monsters revelling in blood 
and impurity. Such also is the deep prejudice now existing against the Church among Protestants, who dress her 
up in the most hideous and loathsome images, which rightly attach, in the prophetic descriptions, to the evil 
spirit, his agents and instruments. And so of the numberless calumnies directed against individual Catholics, 
against our religious bodies, and men in authority, which serve to feed and sustain the suspicion and dislike 
with which everything Catholic is regarded in this country. But as a persistence in such prejudices is no evidence 
of their truth, so an abandonment of them is no evidence that certitude can fail. 

There is yet another class of prejudices against the Catholic Religion, which is far more tolerable and 
intelligible than those on which I have been dwelling, but still in no sense certitudes. Indeed, I doubt whether 
they would be considered more than presumptive opinions by the persons who entertain them. Such is the idea 
which has possessed certain philosophers, ancient and modern, that miracles are an infringement and 
disfigurement of the beautiful order of nature. Such, too, is the persuasion, common among political and 
literary men, that the Catholic Church is inconsistent with the true interests of the human race, with social 
progress, with rational freedom, with good government. A renunciation of these imaginations is not a change in 
certitudes. 

So much on this subject. All concrete laws are general, and persons, as such, do not fall under laws. Still, I 
have gone a good way, as I think, to remove the objections to the doctrine of the indefectibility of certitude in 
matters of religion. 


6 . 

One further remark may be made. Certitude does not admit of an interior, immediate test, sufficient to 
discriminate it from false certitude. Such a test is rendered impossible from the circumstance that, when we 
make the mental act expressed by “I know,” we sum up the whole series of reflex judgments which might, each 
in turn, successively exercise a critical function towards those of the series which precede it. But still, if it is the 
general rule that certitude is indefectible, will not that indefectibility itself become at least in the event a 
criterion of the genuineness of the certitude? or is there any rival state or habit of the intellect, which claims to 
be indefectible also? A few words will suffice to answer these questions. 

Premising that all rules are but general, especially those which relate to the mind, I observe that 
indefectibility may at least serve as a negative test of certitude, or sine qua non condition, so that whoever loses 
his conviction on a given point is thereby proved not to have been certain of it. Certitude ought to stand all 
trials, or it is not certitude. Its very office is to cherish and maintain its object, and its very lot and duty is to 
sustain rude shocks in maintenance of it without being damaged by them. 

I will take an example. Let us suppose we are told on an unimpeachable authority, that a man whom we saw 
die is now alive again and at his work, as it was his wont to be; let us suppose we actually see him and converse 
with him; what will become of our certitude of his death? I do not think we should give it up; how could we, 
when we actually saw him die? At first, indeed, we should be thrown into an astonishment and confusion so 
great, that the world would seem to reel round us, and we should be ready to give up the use of our senses and 
of our memory, of our reflective powers, and of our reason, and even to deny our power of thinking, and our 
existence itself. Such confidence have we in the doctrine that when life goes it never returns. Nor would our 
bewilderment be less, when the first blow was over; but our reason would rally, and with our reason our 
certitude would come back to us. Whatever came of it, we should never cease to know and to confess to 
ourselves both of the contrary facts, that we saw him die, and that after dying we saw him alive again. The 
overpowering strangeness of our experience would have no power to shake our certitude in the facts which 
created it. 

Again, let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that ethnologists, philologists, anatomists, and antiquarians 



agreed together in separate demonstrations that there were half a dozen races of men, and that they were all 
descended from gorillas, or chimpanzees, or ourang-outangs, or baboons; moreover, that Adam was an historical 
personage, with a well-ascertained dwelling-place, surroundings and date, in a comparatively modern world. On 
the other hand, let me believe that the Word of God Himself distinctly declares that there were no men before 
Adam, that he was immediately made out of the slime of the earth, and that he is the first father of all men that 
are or ever have been. Here is a contradiction of statements more direct than in the former instance; the two 
cannot stand together; one or other of them is untrue. But whatever means I might be led to take, for making, if 
possible, the antagonism tolerable, I conceive I should never give up my certitude in that truth which on 
sufficient grounds I determined to come from heaven. If I so believed, I should not pretend to argue, or to 
defend myself to others; I should be patient; I should look for better days; but I should still believe. If, indeed, I 
had hitherto only half believed, if I believed with an assent short of certitude, or with an acquiescence short of 
assent, or hastily or on light grounds, then the case would be altered; but if, after full consideration, and availing 
myself of my best lights, I did think that beyond all question God spoke as I thought He did, philosophers and 
experimentalists might take their course for me,—I should consider that they and I thought and reasoned in 
different mediums, and that my certitude was as little in collision with them or damaged by them, as if they 
attempted to counteract in some great matter chemical action by the force of gravity, or to weigh magnetic 
influence against capillary attraction. Of course, I am putting an impossible case, for philosophical discoveries 
cannot really contradict divine revelation. 

So much on the indefectibility of certitude; as to the question whether any other assent is indefectible besides 
it, I think prejudice may be such; but it cannot be confused with certitude, for the one is an assent previous to 
rational grounds, and the other an assent given expressly after careful examination. 

It seems then that on the whole there are three conditions of certitude: that it follows on investigation and 
proof, that it is accompanied by a specific sense of intellectual satisfaction and repose, and that it is irreversible. 
If the assent is made without rational grounds, it is a rash judgment, a fancy, or a prejudice; if without the sense 
of finality, it is scarcely more than an inference; if without permanence, it is a mere conviction. 



Chapter VIII. 

Inference. 

§ l. Formal Inference. 

Inference is the conditional acceptance of a proposition, Assent is the unconditional; the object of Assent is a 
truth, the object of Inference is the truth-like or a verisimilitude. The problem which I have undertaken is that 
of ascertaining how it comes to pass that a conditional act leads to an unconditional; and, having now shown 
that assent really is unconditional, I proceed to show how inferential exercises, as such, always must be 
conditional. 

We reason, when we hold this by virtue of that; whether we hold it as evident or as approximating or tending 
to be evident, in either case we so hold it because of holding something else to be evident or tending to be 
evident. In the next place, our reasoning ordinarily presents itself to our mind as a simple act, not a process or 
series of acts. We apprehend the antecedent and then apprehend the consequent, without explicit recognition of 
the medium connecting the two, as if by a sort of direct association of the first thought with the second. We 
proceed by a sort of instinctive perception, from premiss to conclusion. I call it instinctive, not as if the faculty 
were one and the same to all men in strength and quality (as we generally conceive of instinct), but because 
ordinarily, or at least often, it acts by a spontaneous impulse, as prompt and inevitable as the exercise of sense 
and memory. We perceive external objects, and we remember past events, without knowing how we do so; and 
in like manner we reason without effort and intention, or any necessary consciousness of the path which the 
mind takes in passing from antecedent to conclusion. 

Such is ratiocination, in what may be called a state of nature, as it is found in the uneducated,—nay, in all 
men, in its ordinary exercise; nor is there any antecedent ground for determining that it will not be as correct in 
its informations as it is instinctive, as trustworthy as are sensible perception and memory, though its 
informations are not so immediate and have a wider range. By means of sense we gain knowledge directly; by 
means of reasoning we gain it indirectly, that is, by virtue of a previous knowledge. And if we may justly regard 
the universe, according to the meaning of the word, as one whole, we may also believe justly that to know one 
part of it is necessarily to know much more than that one part. This thought leads us to a further view of 
ratiocination. The proverb says, “Ex pede Herculem;” and we have actual experience how the practised zoologist 
can build up some intricate organization from the sight of its smallest bone, evoking the whole as if it were a 
remembrance; how, again, a philosophical antiquarian, by means of an inscription, interprets the mythical 
traditions of former ages, and makes the past live; and how a Columbus is led, from considerations which are 
common property, and fortuitous phenomena which are successively brought to his notice, to have such faith in 
a western world, as willingly to commit himself to the terrors of a mysterious ocean in order to arrive at it. That 
which the mind is able thus variously to bring together into unity, must have some real intrinsic connexion of 
part with part. But if this summa rerum is thus one whole, it must be constructed on definite principles and 
laws, the knowledge of which will enlarge our capacity of reasoning about it in particulars;—thus we are led on 
to aim at determining on a large scale and on system, what even gifted or practised intellects are only able by 
their own personal vigour to reach piece-meal and fitfully, that is, at substituting scientific methods, such as all 
may use, for the action of individual genius. 

There is another reason for attempting to discover an instrument of reasoning (that is, of gaining new truths 
by means of old), which may be less vague and arbitrary than the talent and experience of the few or the 
common-sense of the many. As memory is not always accurate, and has on that account led to the adoption of 
writing, as being a memoria technica, unaffected by the failure of mental impressions,—as our senses at times 
deceive us, and have to be corrected by each other; so is it also with our reasoning faculty. The conclusions of 
one man are not the conclusions of another; those of the same man do not always agree together; those of ever 
so many who agree together may differ from the facts themselves, which those conclusions are intended to 
ascertain. In consequence it becomes a necessity, if it be possible, to analyze the process of reasoning, and to 



invent a method which may act as a common measure between mind and mind, as a means of joint 
investigation, and as a recognized intellectual standard,—a standard such as to secure us against hopeless 
mistakes, and to emancipate us from the capricious ipse dixit of authority. 

As the index on the dial notes down the sun’s course in the heavens, as a key, revolving through the intricate 
wards of the lock, opens for us a treasure-house, so let us, if we can, provide ourselves with some ready 
expedient to serve as a true record of the system of objective truth, and an available rule for interpreting its 
phenomena; or at least let us go as far as we can in providing it. One such experimental key is the science of 
geometry, which, in a certain department of nature, substitutes a collection of true principles, fruitful and 
interminable in consequences, for the guesses, pro re nata, of our intellect, and saves it both the labour and the 
risk of guessing. Another far more subtle and effective instrument is algebraical science, which acts as a spell in 
unlocking for us, without merit or effort of our own individually, the arcana of the concrete physical universe. A 
more ambitious, because a more comprehensive contrivance still, for interpreting the concrete world is the 
method of logical inference. What we desiderate is something which may supersede the need of personal gifts 
by a far-reaching and infallible rule. Now, without external symbols to mark out and to steady its course, the 
intellect runs wild; but with the aid of symbols, as in algebra, it advances with precision and effect. Let then our 
symbols be words: let all thought be arrested and embodied in words. Let language have a monopoly of thought; 
and thought go for only so much as it can show itself to be worth in language. Let every prompting of the 
intellect be ignored, every momentum of argument be disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent 
wording, as its ticket for sharing in the common search after truth. Let the authority of nature, common-sense, 
experience, genius, go for nothing. Ratiocination, thus restricted and put into grooves, is what I have called 
Inference, and the science, which is its regulating principle, is Logic. 

The first step in the inferential method is to throw the question to be decided into the form of a proposition; 
then to throw the proof itself into propositions, the force of the proof lying in the comparison of these 
propositions with each other. When the analysis is carried out fully and put into form, it becomes the Aristotelic 
syllogism. However, an inference need not be expressed thus technically; an enthymeme fulfils the 
requirements of what I have called Inference. So does any other form of words with the mere grammatical 
expressions, “for,” “therefore,” “supposing,” “so that,” “similarly,” and the like. Verbal reasoning, of whatever 
kind, as opposed to mental, is what I mean by inference, which differs from logic only inasmuch as logic is its 
scientific form. And it will be more convenient here to use the two words indiscriminately, for I snail say 
nothing about logic which does not in its substance also apply to inference. 

Logical inference, then, being such, and its office such as I have described, the question follows, how far it 
answers the purpose for which it is used. It proposes to provide both a test and a common measure of 
reasoning; and I think it will be found partly to succeed and partly to fail; succeeding so far as words can in fact 
be found for representing the countless varieties and subtleties of human thought, failing on account of the 
fallacy of the original assumption, that whatever can be thought can be adequately expressed in words. 

In the first place, Inference, being conditional, is hampered with other propositions besides that which is 
especially its own, that is, with the premisses as well as the conclusion, and with the rules connecting the latter 
with the former. It views its own proper proposition in the medium of prior propositions, and measures it by 
them. It does not hold a proposition for its own sake, but as dependent upon others, and those others it 
entertains for the sake of the conclusion. Thus it is practically far more concerned with the comparison of 
propositions, than with the propositions themselves. It is obliged to regard all the propositions, with which it 
has to do, not so much for their own sake, as for the sake of each other, as regards the identity or likeness, 
independence or dissimilarity, which has to be mutually predicated of them. It follows from this, that the more 
simple and definite are the words of a proposition, and the narrower their meaning, and the more that meaning 
in each proposition is restricted to the relation which it has to the words of the other propositions compared 
with it,—in other words, the nearer the propositions concerned in the inference approach to being mental 
abstractions, and the less they have to do with the concrete reality, and the more closely they are made to 
express exact, intelligible, comprehensible, communicable notions, and the less they stand for objective things, 
that is, the more they are the subjects, not of real, but of notional apprehension,—so much the more suitable do 



they become for the purposes of Inference. 

Hence it is that no process of argument is so perfect, as that which is conducted by means of symbols. In 
Arithmetic l is l, and just l, and never anything else but l; it never is 2, it has no tendency to change its 
meaning, and to become 2; it has no portion, quality, admixture of 2 in its meaning. And 6 under all 
circumstances is 3 times 2, and the sum of 2 and 4; nor can the whole world supply anything to throw doubt 
upon these elementary positions. It is not so with language. Take, by contrast, the word “inference,” which I 
have been using: it may stand for the act of inferring, as I have used it; or for the connecting principle, or 
inferentia, between premisses and conclusions; or for the conclusion itself. And sometimes it will be difficult, in 
a particular sentence, to say which it bears of these three senses. And so again in Algebra, a is never x, or 
anything but a, wherever it is found; and a and b are always standard quantities, to which x and y are always to 
be referred, and by which they are always to be measured. In Geometry again, the subjects of argument, points, 
lines, and surfaces, are precise creations of the mind, suggested indeed by external objects, but meaning nothing 
but what they are defined to mean: they have no colour, no motion, no heat, no qualities which address 
themselves to the ear or to the palate; so that, in whatever combinations or relations the words denoting them 
occur, and to whomsoever they come, those words never vary in their meaning, but are just of the same 
measure and weight at one time and at another. 

What is true of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, is true also of Aristotelic argumentation in its typical 
modes and figures. It compares two given words separately with a third, and then determines how they stand 
towards each other, in a bona fide identity of sense. In consequence, its formal process is best conducted by 
means of symbols, A, B, and C. While it keeps to these, it is safe; it has the cogency of mathematical reasoning, 
and draws its conclusions by a rule as unerring as it is blind. 

Symbolical notation, then, being the perfection of the syllogistic method, it follows that, when words are 
substituted for symbols, it will be its aim to circumscribe and stint their import as much as possible, lest 
perchance A should not always exactly mean A, and B mean B; and to make them, as much as possible, the 
calculi of notions, which are in our absolute power, as meaning just what we choose them to mean, and as little 
as possible the tokens of real things, which are outside of us, and which mean we do not know how much, but so 
much certainly as may run away with us, in proportion as we enter into them, beyond the range of scientific 
management. The concrete matter of propositions is a constant source of trouble to syllogistic reasoning, as 
marring the simplicity and perfection of its process. Words, which denote things, have innumerable 
implications; but in inferential exercises it is the very triumph of that clearness and hardness of head, which is 
the characteristic talent for the art, to have stripped them of all these connatural senses, to have drained them of 
that depth and breadth of associations which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, and their historical life, to 
have starved each term down till it has become the ghost of itself, and everywhere one and the same ghost, 
“omnibus umbra locis,” so that it may stand for just one unreal aspect of the concrete thing to which it properly 
belongs, for a relation, a generalization, or other abstraction, for a notion neatly turned out of the laboratory of 
the mind, and sufficiently tame and subdued, because existing only in a definition. 

Thus it is that the logician for his own purposes, and most usefully as far as those purposes are concerned, 
turns rivers, full, winding, and beautiful, into navigable canals. To him dog or horse is not a thing which he sees, 
but a mere name suggesting ideas; and by dog or horse universal he means, not the aggregate of all individual 
dogs or horses brought together, but a common aspect, meagre but precise, of all existing or possible dogs or 
horses, which all the while does not really correspond to any one single dog or horse out of the whole aggregate. 
Such minute fidelity in the representation of individuals is neither necessary nor possible to his art; his 
business is not to ascertain facts in the concrete, but to find and dress up middle terms; and, provided they and 
the extremes which they go between are not equivocal, either in themselves or in their use, and he can enable 
his pupils to show well in a viva voce disputation, or in a popular harangue, or in a written dissertation, he has 
achieved the main purpose of his profession. 

Such are the characteristics of reasoning, viewed as a science or scientific art, or inferential process, and we 
might anticipate that, narrow as by necessity is its field of view, for that reason its pretensions to be 
demonstrative were incontrovertible. In a certain sense they really are so; while we talk logic, we are 



unanswerable; but then, on the other hand, this universal living scene of things is after all as little a logical 
world as it is a poetical; and, as it cannot without violence be exalted into poetical perfection, neither can it be 
attenuated into a logical formula. Abstract can only conduct to abstract; but we have need to attain by our 
reasonings to what is concrete; and the margin between the abstract conclusions of the science, and the concrete 
facts which we wish to ascertain, will be found to reduce the force of the inferential method from demonstration 
to the mere determination of the probable. Thus, whereas (as I have already said) Inference starts with 
conditions, as starting with premisses, here are two reasons why, when employed upon matters of fact, it can 
only conclude probabilities: first, because its premisses are assumed, not proved; and secondly, because its 
conclusions are abstract, and not concrete. I will now consider these two points separately. 

l. 

Inference comes short of proof in concrete matters, because it has not a full command over the objects to 
which it relates, but merely assumes its premisses. In order to complete the proof, we are thrown upon some 
previous syllogism or syllogisms, in which the assumptions may be proved; and then, still farther back, we are 
thrown upon others again, to prove the new assumptions of that second order of syllogisms. Where is this 
process to stop? especially since it must run upon separated, divergent, and multiplied lines of argument, the 
farther the investigation is carried back. At length a score of propositions present themselves, all to be proved by 
propositions more evident than themselves, in order to enable them respectively to become premisses to that 
series of inferences which terminates in the conclusion which we originally drew. But even now the difficulty is 
not at an end; it would be something to arrive at length at premisses which are undeniable, however long we 
might be in arriving at them; but in this case the long retrospection lodges us at length at what are called first 
principles, the recondite sources of all knowledge, as to which logic provides no common measure of minds,— 
which are accepted by some, rejected by others,—in which, and not in the syllogistic exhibitions, lies the whole 
problem of attaining to truth,—and which are called self-evident by their respective advocates because they are 
evident in no other way. One of the two uses contemplated in reasoning by rule, or in verbal argumentation, 
was, as I have said, to establish a standard of truth and to supersede the ipse dixit of authority: how does it fulfil 
this end, if it only leads us back to first principles, about which there is interminable controversy? We are not 
able to prove by syllogism that there are any self-evident propositions at all; but supposing there are (as of 
course I hold there are), still who can determine these by logic? Syllogism, then, though of course it has its use, 
still does only the minutest and easiest part of the work, in the investigation of truth, for when there is any 
difficulty, that difficulty commonly lies in determining first principles, not in the arrangement of proofs. 

Even when argument is the most direct and severe of its kind, there must be those assumptions in the process 
which resolve themselves into the conditions of human nature; but how many more assumptions does that 
process in ordinary concrete matters involve, subtle assumptions not directly arising out of these primary 
conditions, but accompanying the course of reasoning, step by step, and traceable to the sentiments of the age, 
country, religion, social habits and ideas, of the particular inquirers or disputants, and passing current without 
detection, because admitted equally on all hands! And to these must be added the assumptions which are made 
from the necessity of the case, in consequence of the prolixity and elaborateness of any argument which should 
faithfully note down all the propositions which go to make it up. We recognize this tediousness even in the case 
of the theorems of Euclid, though mathematical proof is comparatively simple. 

Logic then does not really prove; it enables us to join issue with others; it suggests ideas; it opens views; it 
maps out for us the lines of thought; it verifies negatively; it determines when differences of opinion are 
hopeless; and when and how far conclusions are probable; but for genuine proof in concrete matter we require 
an organon more delicate, versatile, and elastic than verbal argumentation. 
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I ought to give an illustration of what I have been stating in general terms; but it is difficult to do so without a 
digression. However, if it must be, I look round the room in which I happen to be writing, and take down the 



first book which catches my eye. It is an old volume of a Magazine of great name; I open it at random and fall 
upon a discussion about the then lately discovered emendations of the text of Shakespeare. It will do for my 
purpose. 

In the account of Falstaff s death in “Henry V.” (act ii. scene 3) we read, according to the received text, the 
well-known words, “His nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields.” In the first authentic edition, 
published in 1623, some years after Shakespeare’s death, the words, I believe, ran, “and a table of green fields,” 
which has no sense. Accordingly, an anonymous critic, reported by Theobald in the last century, corrected them 
to “and ’a talked of green fields,” Theobald himself improved the reading into “and ’a babbled of green fields,” 
which since his time has been the received text. But just twenty years ago an annotated copy of the edition of 
1632 was found, annotated perhaps by a contemporary, which, among as many as 20,000 corrections of the text, 
substituted for the corrupt reading of 1623, the words “on a table of green frieze,” which has a sufficient sense, 
though far less acceptable to an admirer of Shakespeare, than Theobald’s. The genuineness of this copy with its 
annotations, as it is presented to us, I shall here take for granted. 

Now I understand, or at least will suppose, the argument, maintained in the article of the Magazine in 
question, to run thus:—“Theobald’s reading, as at present received, is to be retained, to the exclusion of the text 
of 1623 and of the emendation made on the copy of the edition of 1632;—to the exclusion of the text of 1623 
because that text is corrupt; to the exclusion of the annotation of 1632 because it is anonymous.” I wish it then 
observed how many large questions are opened in the discussion which ensues, how many recondite and 
untractable principles have to be settled, and how impotent is logic, or any reasonings which can be thrown into 
language, to deal with these indispensable first principles. 

The first position is, “The authoritative reading of 1623 is not to be restored to the received text, because it is 
corrupt.” Now are we to take it for granted, as a first principle, which needs no proof, that a text may be 
tampered with, because it is corrupt? However the corrupt reading arose, it is authoritative. It is found in an 
edition, published by known persons, only six years after Shakespeare’s death, from his own manuscript, as it 
appears, and with his corrections of earlier faulty impressions. Authority cannot sanction nonsense, but it can 
forbid critics from experimentalizing upon it. If the text of Shakespeare is corrupt, it should be published as 
corrupt. 

I believe the best editors of the Greek tragedians have given up the impertinence of introducing their 
conjectures into the text; and a classic like Shakespeare has a right to be treated with the same respect as 
/Eschylus. To this it will be replied, that Shakespeare is for the general public and zEschylus for students of a 
dead language; that the run of men read for amusement or as a recreation, and that, if the editions of 
Shakespeare were made on critical principles, they would remain unsold. Here, then, we are brought to the 
question whether it is any advantage to read Shakespeare except with the care and pains which a classic 
demands, and whether he is in fact read at all by those whom such critical exactness would offend; and thus we 
are led on to further questions about cultivation of mind and the education of the masses. Further, the question 
presents itself, whether the general admiration of Shakespeare is genuine, whether it is not a mere fashion, 
whether the multitude of men understand him at all, whether it is not true that every one makes much of him, 
because every one else makes much of him. Can we possibly make Shakespeare light reading, especially in this 
day of cheap novels, by ever so much correction of his text? 

Now supposing this point settled, and the text of 1623 put out of court, then comes the claim of the Annotator 
to introduce into Shakespeare’s text the emendation made upon his copy of the edition of 1632; why is he not of 
greater authority than Theobald, the inventor of the received reading, and his emendation of more authority 
than Theobald’s? If the corrupt reading must any how be got out of the way, why should not the Annotator, 
rather than Theobald, determine its substitute? For what we know, the authority of the anonymous Annotator 
may be very great. There is nothing to show that he was not a contemporary of the poet; and if so, the question 
arises, what is the character of his emendations? are they his own private and arbitrary conjectures, or are they 
informations from those who knew Shakespeare, traditions of the theatre, of the actors or spectators of his 
plays? Here, then, we are involved in intricate questions which can only be decided by a minute examination of 
the 20,000 emendations so industriously brought together by this anonymous critic. But it is obvious that a 



verbal argumentation upon 20,000 corrections is impossible: there must be first careful processes of perusal, 
classification, discrimination, selection, which mainly are acts of the mind without the intervention of language. 
There must be a cumulation of arguments on one side and on the other, of which only the heads or the results 
can be put upon paper. Next come in questions of criticism and taste, with their recondite and disputable 
premisses, and the usual deductions from them, so subtle and difficult to follow. All this being considered, am I 
wrong in saying that, though controversy is both possible and useful at all times, yet it is not adequate to this 
occasion; rather that that sum-total of argument (whether for or against the Annotator) which is furnished by 
his numerous emendations,—or what may be called the multiform, evidential fact, in which the examination of 
these emendations results,—requires rather to be photographed on the individual mind as by one impression, 
than admits of delineation for the satisfaction of the many in any known or possible language, however rich in 
vocabulary and flexible in structure? 

And now as to the third point which presents itself for consideration, the claim of Theobald’s emendation to 
retain its place in the textus receptus. It strikes me with wonder that an argument in its defence could have been 
put forward to the following effect, viz. that true though it be, that the Editors of 1623 are of much more 
authority than Theobald, and that the Annotator’s reading in the passage in question is more likely to be correct 
than Theobald’s, nevertheless Theobald’s has by this time acquired a prescriptive right to its place there, the 
prescription of more than a hundred years;—that usurpation has become legitimacy; that Theobald’s words have 
sunk into the hearts of thousands; that in fact they have become Shakespeare’s; that it would be a dangerous 
innovation and an evil precedent to touch them. If we begin an unsettlement of the popular mind, where is it to 
stop? 

Thus it appears, in order to do justice to the question before us, we have to betake ourselves to the 
consideration of myths, pious frauds, and other grave matters, which introduce us into a sylva, dense and 
intricate, of first principles and elementary phenomena, belonging to the domains of archeology and theology. 
Nor is this all; when such views of the duty of garbling a classic are propounded, they open upon us a long vista 
of sceptical interrogations which go far to disparage the claims upon us, the genius, the very existence of the 
great poet to whose honour these views are intended to minister. For perhaps, after all, Shakespeare is really but 
a collection of many Theobalds, who have each of them a right to his own share of him. There was a great 
dramatic school in his day; he was one of a number of first-rate artists,—perhaps they wrote in common. How 
are we to know what is his, or how much? Are the best parts his, or the worst? It is said that the players put in 
what is vulgar and offensive in his writings; perhaps they inserted the beauties. I have heard it urged years ago, 
as an objection to Sheridan’s claim of authorship to the plays which bear his name, that they were so unlike 
each other; is not this the very peculiarity of those imputed to Shakespeare? Were ever the writings of one man 
so various, so impersonal? can we form any one true idea of what he was in history or character, by means of 
them? is he not in short “vox et preeterea nihil”? Then again, in corroboration, is there any author’s life so 
deficient in biographical notices as his? We know about Hooker, Spenser, Spelman, Raleigh, Harvey, his 
contemporaries: what do we know of Shakespeare? Is he much more than a name? Is not the traditional object 
of an Englishman’s idolatry after all a nebula of genius, destined, like Homer, to be resolved into its separate 
and independent luminaries, as soon as we have a criticism powerful enough for the purpose? I must not be 
supposed for a moment to countenance such scepticism myself,—though it is a subject worthy the attention of a 
sceptical age: here I have introduced it simply to suggest how many words go to make up a thoroughly valid 
argument; how short and easy a way to a true conclusion is the logic of good sense; how little syllogisms have to 
do with the formation of opinion; how little depends upon the inferential proofs, and how much upon those pre¬ 
existing beliefs and views, in which men either already agree with each other or hopelessly differ, before they 
begin to dispute, and which are hidden deep in our nature, or, it may be, in our personal peculiarities. 

2. 

So much on the multiplicity of assumptions, which in spite of formal exactness, logical reasoning in concrete 
matters is forced to admit, and on the consequent uncertainty which attends its conclusions. Now I come to the 
second reason why its conclusions are thus wanting in precision. 



In this world of sense we have to do with things, far more than with notions. We are not solitary, left to the 
contemplation of our own thoughts and their legitimate developments. We are surrounded by external beings, 
and our enunciations are directed to the concrete. We reason in order to enlarge our knowledge of matters, 
which do not depend on us for being what they are. But how is an exercise of mind, which is for the most part 
occupied with notions, not things, competent to deal with things, except partially and indirectly? This is the 
main reason why an inference, however fully worded, (except perhaps in some peculiar cases, which are out of 
place here,) never can reach so far as to ascertain a fact. As I have already said, arguments about the abstract 
cannot handle and determine the concrete. They may approximate to a proof, but they only reach the probable, 
because they cannot reach the particular. 

Even in mathematical physics a margin is left for possible imperfection in the investigation. When the planet 
Neptune was discovered, it was deservedly considered a triumph of science, that abstract reasonings had done so 
much towards determining the planet and its orbit. There would have been no triumph in success, had there 
been no hazard of failure; it is no triumph to Euclid, in pure mathematics, that the geometrical conclusions of 
his second book can be worked out and verified by algebra. 

The motions of the heavenly bodies are almost mathematical in their precision; but there is a multitude of 
matters, to which mathematical science is applied, which are in their nature intricate and obscure, and require 
that reasoning by rule should be completed by the living mind. Who would be satisfied with a navigator or 
engineer, who had no practice or experience whereby to carry on his scientific conclusions out of their native 
abstract into the concrete and the real? What is the meaning of the distrust, which is ordinarily felt, of 
speculators and theorists but this, that they are dead to the necessity of personal prudence and judgment to 
qualify and complete their logic? Science, working by itself, reaches truth in the abstract, and probability in the 
concrete; but what we aim at is truth in the concrete. 

This is true of other inferences besides mathematical. They come to no definite conclusions about matters of 
fact, except as they are made effectual for their purpose by the living intelligence which uses them. “All men 
have their price; Fabricius is a man; he has his price;” but he had not his price; how is this? Because he is more 
than a universal; because he falls under other universals; because universals are ever at war with each other; 
because what is called a universal is only a general; because what is only general does not lead to a necessary 
conclusion. Let us judge him by another universal. “Men have a conscience; Fabricius is a man; he has a 
conscience.” Until we have actual experience of Fabricius, we can only say, that, since he is a man, perhaps he 
will take a bribe, and perhaps he will not. “Latet dolus in generalibus;” they are arbitrary and fallacious, if we 
take them for more than broad views and aspects of things, serving as our notes and indications forjudging of 
the particular, but not absolutely touching and determining facts. 

Let units come first, and (so-called) universals second; let universals minister to units, not units be sacrificed 
to universals. John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, independent, incommunicable. We may find 
some kind of common measure between them, and we may give it the name of man, man as such, the typical 
man, the auto-anthropos. We are justified in so doing, and in investing it with general attributes, and bestowing 
on it what we consider a definition. But we think we may go on to impose our definition on the whole race, and 
to every member of it, to the thousand Johns, Richards, and Roberts who are found in it. No; each of them is 
what he is, in spite of it. Not any one of them is man, as such, or coincides with the auto-anthropos. Another 
John is not necessarily rational, because “all men are rational,” for he may be an idiot;—nor because “man is a 
being of progress,” does the second Richard progress, for he may be a dunce;—nor, because “man is made for 
society,” must we therefore go on to deny that the second Robert is a gipsy or a bandit, as he is found to be. 
There is no such thing as stereotyped humanity; it must ever be a vague, bodiless idea, because the concrete 
units from which it is formed are independent realities. General laws are not inviolable truths; much less are 
they necessary causes. Since, as a rule, men are rational, progressive, and social, there is a high probability of 
this rule being true in the case of a particular person; but we must know him to be sure of it. 

Each thing has its own nature and its own history. When the nature and the history of many things are 
similar, we say that they have the same nature; but there is no such thing as one and the same nature; they are 
each of them itself, not identical, but like. A law is not a fact, but a notion. “All men die; therefore Elias has 



died;” but he has not died, and did not die. He was an exception to the general law of humanity; so far, he did 
not come under that law, but under the law (so to say) of Elias. It was the peculiarity of his individuality, that he 
left the world without dying: what right have we to subject the person of Elias to the scientific notion of an 
abstract humanity, which we have formed without asking his leave? Why must the tyrant majority find a rule 
for his history? “But all men are mortal;” not so; what is really meant is, that “man, as such, is mortal,” or the 
abstract, typical auto-anthropos; therefore the minor premiss ought to be, “Elias was the auto-anthropos or 
abstract man;” but he was not, and could not be the abstract man, nor could any one else, any more than the 
average man of an Insurance Company is every individual man who insures his life with it. Such a syllogism 
proves nothing about the veritable Elias, except in the way of antecedent probability. If it be said that Elias was 
exempted from death, not by nature, but by miracle, what is this to the purpose, undeniable as it is? Still, to 
have this miraculous exemption was the personal prerogative of Elias. We call it miracle, because God ordinarily 
acts otherwise. He who causes men in general to die, gave to Elias not to die. This miraculous gift comes into 
the individuality of Elias. On this individuality we must fix our thoughts, and not begin our notion of him by 
ignoring it. He was a man, and something more than “man”; and if we do not take this into account, we fall into 
an initial error in our thoughts of him. 

What is true of Elias is true of every one in his own place and degree. We call rationality the distinction of 
man, when compared with other animals. This is true in logic; but in fact a man differs from a brute, not in 
rationality only, but in all that he is, even in those respects in which he is most like a brute; so that his whole 
self, his bones, limbs, make, life, reason, moral feeling, immortality, and all that he is besides, is his real 
differentia, in contrast to a horse or a dog. And in like manner as regards John and Richard, when compared 
with one another; each is himself, and nothing else, and, though, regarded abstractedly, the two may fairly be 
said to have something in common, (viz. that abstract sameness which does not exist at all,) yet, strictly 
speaking, they have nothing in common, for each of them has a vested interest in all that he himself is; and, 
moreover, what seems to be common in the two, becomes in fact so uncommon, so sui simile, in their respective 
individualities—the bodily frame of each is so singled out from all other bodies by its special constitution, sound 
or weak, by its vitality, activity, pathological history and changes, and, again, the mind of each is so distinct from 
all other minds, in disposition, powers, and habits,—that, instead of saying, as logicians say, that the two men 
differ only in number, we ought, I repeat, rather to say that they differ from each other in all that they are, in 
identity, in incommunicability, in personality. 

Nor does any real thing admit, by any calculus of logic, of being dissected into all the possible general notions 
which it admits, nor, in consequence, of being recomposed out of them; though the attempt thus to treat it is 
more unpromising in proportion to the intricacy and completeness of its make. We cannot see through any one 
of the myriad beings which make up the universe, or give the full catalogue of its belongings. We are 
accustomed, indeed, and rightly, to speak of the Creator Himself as incomprehensible; and, indeed, He is so by 
an incommunicable attribute; but in a certain sense each of His creatures is incomprehensible to us also, in the 
sense that no one has a perfect understanding of it but He. We recognize and appropriate aspects of them, and 
logic is useful to us in registering these aspects and what they imply; but it does not give us to know even one 
individual being. 

So much on logical argumentation; and in speaking of the syllogism, I have spoken of all inferential processes 
whatever, as expressed in language, (if they are such as to be reducible to science,) for they all require general 
notions, as conditions of their coming to a conclusion. 

Thus, in the deductive argument, “Europe has no security for peace, till its large standing armies in its 
separate states are reduced; for a large standing army is in its very idea provocative of war,” the conclusion is 
only probable, for it may so be that in no country is that pure idea realized, but in every country in concrete fact 
there may be circumstances, political or social, which destroy the abstract dangerousness. 

So, too, as regards Induction and Analogy, as modes of Inference; for, whether I argue, “This place will have 
the cholera, unless it is drained; for there are a number of well-ascertained cases which point to this 
conclusion;” or, “The sun will rise to-morrow, for it rose to-day;” in either method of reasoning I appeal, in order 
to prove a particular case, to a general principle or law, which has not force enough to warrant more than a 



probable conclusion. As to the cholera, the place in question may have certain antagonist advantages, which 
anticipate or neutralize the miasma which is the principle of the poison; and as to the sun’s rising to-morrow, 
there was a first day of the sun’s rising, and therefore there may be a last. 

•3f -3f -3f 


This is what I have to say on formal Inference, when taken to represent Ratiocination. Science in all its 
departments has too much simplicity and exactness, from the nature of the case, to be the measure of fact. In its 
very perfection lies its incompetency to settle particulars and details. As to Logic, its chain of conclusions hangs 
loose at both ends; both the point from which the proof should start, and the points at which it should arrive, 
are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first principles and of concrete issues. Even its most elaborate 
exhibitions fail to represent adequately the sum total of considerations by which an individual mind is 
determined in its judgment of things; even its most careful combinations made to bear on a conclusion want 
that steadiness of aim which is necessary for hitting it. As I said when I began, thought is too keen and 
manifold, its sources are too remote and hidden, its path too personal, delicate, and circuitous, its subject- 
matter too various and intricate, to admit of the trammels of any language, of whatever subtlety and of whatever 
compass. 

Nor is it any disparagement of the proper value of formal reasonings thus to speak of them. That they cannot 
proceed beyond probabilities is most readily allowed by those who use them most. Philosophers, 
experimentalists, lawyers, in their several ways, have commonly the reputation of being, at least on moral and 
religious subjects, hard of belief; because, proceeding in the necessary investigation by the analytical method of 
verbal inference, they find within its limits no sufficient resources for attaining a conclusion. Nay, they do not 
always find it possible in their own special province severally; for, even when in their hearts they have no doubt 
about a conclusion, still often, from the habit of their minds, they are reluctant to own it, and dwell upon the 
deficiencies of the evidence, or the possibility of error, because they speak by rule and by book, though they 
judge and determine by common-sense. 

Every exercise of nature or of art is good in its place; and the uses of this logical inference are manifold. It is 
the great principle of order in our thinking; it reduces a chaos into harmony; it catalogues the accumulations of 
knowledge; it maps out for us the relations of its separate departments; it puts us in the way to correct its own 
mistakes. It enables the independent intellects of many, acting and reacting on each other, to bring their 
collective force to bear upon one and the same subject-matter, or the same question. If language is an 
inestimable gift to man, the logical faculty prepares it for our use. Though it does not go so far as to ascertain 
truth, still it teaches us the direction in which truth lies, and how propositions lie towards each other. Nor is it a 
slight benefit to know what is probable, and what is not so, what is needed for the proof of a point, what is 
wanting in a theory, how a theory hangs together, and what will follow, if it be admitted. Though it does not 
itself discover the unknown, it is one principal way by which discoveries are made. Moreover, a course of 
argument, which is simply conditional, will point out when and where experiment and observation should be 
applied, or testimony sought for, as often happens both in physical and legal questions. A logical hypothesis is 
the means of holding facts together, explaining difficulties, and reconciling the imagination to what is strange. 
And, again, processes of logic are useful as enabling us to get over particular stages of an investigation speedily 
and surely, as on a journey we now and then gain time by travelling by night, make short cuts when the high¬ 
road winds, or adopt water-carriage to avoid fatigue. 

But reasoning by rule and in words is too natural to us, to admit of being regarded merely in the light of 
utility. Our inquiries spontaneously fall into scientific sequence, and we think in logic, as we talk in prose, 
without aiming at doing so. However sure we are of the accuracy of our instinctive conclusions, we as 
instinctively put them into words, as far as we can; as preferring, if possible, to have them in an objective shape 
which we can fall back upon,—first for our own satisfaction, then for our justification with others. Such a 
tangible defence of what we hold, inadequate as it necessarily is, considered as an analysis of our ratiocination 
in its length and breadth, nevertheless is in such sense associated with our holdings, and so fortifies and 
illustrates them, that it acts as a vivid apprehension acts, giving them luminousness and force. Thus inference 



becomes a sort of symbol of assent, and even bears upon action. 

I have enlarged on these obvious considerations, lest I should seem paradoxical; but they do not impair the 
main position of this Section, that Inference, considered in the shape of verbal argumentation, determines 
neither our principles, nor our ultimate judgments,—that it is neither the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of 
assent.1 12 1 

§ 2. Informal Inference. 

It is plain that formal logical sequence is not in fact the method by which we are enabled to become certain of 
what is concrete; and it is equally plain, from what has been already suggested, what the real and necessary 
method is. It is the cumulation of probabilities, independent of each other, arising out of the nature and 
circumstances of the particular case which is under review; probabilities too fine to avail separately, too subtle 
and circuitous to be convertible into syllogisms, too numerous and various for such conversion, even were they 
convertible. As a man’s portrait differs from a sketch of him, in having, not merely a continuous outline, but all 
its details filled in, and shades and colours laid on and harmonized together, such is the multiform and intricate 
process of ratiocination, necessary for our reaching him as a concrete fact, compared with the rude operation of 
syllogistic treatment. 

Let us suppose I wish to convert an educated, thoughtful Protestant, and accordingly present for his 
acceptance a syllogism of the following kind:—“All Protestants are bound to join the Church; you are a 
Protestant: ergo.” He answers, we will say, by denying both premisses; and he does so by means of arguments, 
which branch out into other arguments, and those into others, and all of them severally requiring to be 
considered by him on their own merits, before the syllogism reaches him, and in consequence mounting up, 
taken all together, into an array of inferential exercises large and various beyond calculation. Moreover, he is 
bound to submit himself to this complicated process from the nature of the case; he would act rashly, if he did 
not; for he is a concrete individual unit, and being so, is under so many laws, and is the subject of so many 
predications all at once, that he cannot determine, offhand, his position and his duty by the law and the 
predication of one syllogism in particular. I mean he may fairly say, “Distinguo,” to each of its premisses: he 
says, “Protestants are bound to join the Church,—under circumstances,” and “I am a Protestant—in a certain 
sense;” and therefore the syllogism, at first sight, does not touch him at all. 

Before, then, he grants the major, he asks whether all Protestants really are bound to join the Church—are 
they bound in case they do not feel themselves bound; if they are satisfied that their present religion is a safe 
one; if they are sure it is true; if, on the other hand, they have grave doubts as to the doctrinal fidelity and purity 
of the Church; if they are convinced that the Church is corrupt; if their conscience instinctively rejects certain of 
its doctrines; if history convinces them that the Pope’s power is not jure divino, but merely in the order of 
Providence? if, again, they are in a heathen country where priests are not? or where the only priest who is to be 
found exacts of them, as a condition of their reception, a profession, which the Creed of Pope Pius IV. says 
nothing about; for instance, that the Holy See is fallible even when it teaches, or that the Temporal Power is an 
anti-Christian corruption? On one or other of such grounds he thinks he need not change his religion; but 
presently he asks himself, Can a Protestant be in such a state as to be really satisfied with his religion, as he has 
just now been professing? Can he possibly believe Protestantism came from above, as a whole? how much of it 
can he believe came from above? and, as to that portion which he feels did come from above, has it not all been 
derived to him from the Church, when traced to its source? Is not Protestantism in itself a negation? Did not the 
Church exist before it? and can he be sure, on the other hand, that any one of the Church’s doctrines is not from 
above? Further, he finds he has to make up his mind what is a corruption, and what are the tests of it; what he 
means by a religion; whether it is obligatory to profess any religion in particular; what are the standards of truth 
and falsehood in religion; and what are the special claims of the Church. 

And so, again, as to the minor premiss, perhaps he will answer, that he is not a Protestant; that he is a 
Catholic of the early undivided Church; that he is a Catholic, but not a Papist. Then he has to determine 
questions about division, schism, visible unity, what is essential, what is desirable; about provisional states; as 



to the adjustment of the Church’s claims with those of personal judgment and responsibility; as to the soul of 
the Church contrasted with the body; as to degrees of proof, and the degree necessary for his conversion; as to 
what is called his providential position, and the responsibility of change; as to the sincerity of his purpose to 
follow the Divine Will, whithersoever it may lead him; as to his intellectual capacity of investigating such 
questions at all. 

None of these questions, as they come before him, admit of simple demonstration; but each carries with it a 
number of independent probable arguments, sufficient, when united, for a reasonable conclusion about itself. 
And first he determines that the questions are such as he personally, with such talents or attainments as he has, 
may fairly entertain; and then he goes on, after deliberation, to form a definite judgment upon them; and 
determines them, one way or another, in their bearing on the bald syllogism which was originally offered to his 
acceptance. And, we will say, he comes to the conclusion, that he ought to accept it as true in his case; that he is 
a Protestant in such a sense, of such a complexion, of such knowledge, under such circumstances, as to be called 
upon by duty to join the Church; that this is a conclusion of which he can be certain, and ought to be certain, 
and that he will be incurring grave responsibility, if he does not accept it as certain, and act upon the certainty of 
it. And to this conclusion he comes, as is plain, not by any possible verbal enumeration of all the considerations, 
minute but abundant, delicate but effective, which unite to bring him to it; but by a mental comprehension of 
the whole case, and a discernment of its upshot, sometimes after much deliberation, but, it may be, by a clear 
and rapid act of the intellect, always, however, by an unwritten summing-up, something like the summation of 
the terms, plus and minus of an algebraical series. 

This I conceive to be the real method of reasoning in concrete matters; and it has these characteristics:—First, 
it does not supersede the logical form of inference, but is one and the same with it; only it is no longer an 
abstraction, but carried out into the realities of life, its premisses being instinct with the substance and the 
momentum of that mass of probabilities, which, acting upon each other in correction and confirmation, carry it 
home definitely to the individual case, which is its original scope. 

Next, from what has been said it is plain, that such a process of reasoning is more or less implicit, and without 
the direct and full advertence of the mind exercising it. As by the use of our eyesight we recognize two brothers, 
yet without being able to express what it is by which we distinguish them; as at first sight we perhaps confuse 
them together, but, on better knowledge, we see no likeness between them at all; as it requires an artist’s eye to 
determine what lines and shades make a countenance look young or old, amiable, thoughtful, angry or 
conceited, the principle of discrimination being in each case real, but implicit;—so is the mind unequal to a 
complete analysis of the motives which carry it on to a particular conclusion, and is swayed and determined by a 
body of proof, which it recognizes only as a body, and not in its constituent parts. 

And thirdly, it is plain, that, in this investigation of the method of concrete inference, we have not advanced 
one step towards depriving inference of its conditional character; for it is still as dependent on premisses, as it is 
in its elementary idea. On the contrary, we have rather added to the obscurity of the problem; for a syllogism is 
at least a demonstration, when the premisses are granted, but a cumulation of probabilities, over and above 
their implicit character, will vary both in their number and their separate estimated value, according to the 
particular intellect which is employed upon it. It follows that what to one intellect is a proof is not so to another, 
and that the certainty of a proposition does properly consist in the certitude of the mind which contemplates it. 
And this of course may be said without prejudice to the objective truth or falsehood of propositions, since it 
does not follow that these propositions on the one hand are not true, and based on right reason, and those on 
the other not false, and based on false reason, because not all men discriminate them in the same way. 

Having thus explained the view which I would take of reasoning in the concrete, viz. that, from the nature of 
the case, and from the constitution of the human mind, certitude is the result of arguments which, taken in the 
letter, and not in their full implicit sense, are but probabilities, I proceed to dwell on some instances and 
circumstances of a phenomenon which seems to me as undeniable as to many it may be perplexing. 


l. 



Let us take three instances belonging respectively to the present, the past, and the future. 

1. We are all absolutely certain, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Great Britain is an island. We give to that 
proposition our deliberate and unconditional adhesion. There is no security on which we should be better 
content to stake our interests, our property, our welfare, than on the fact that we are living in an island. We have 
no fear of any geographical discovery which may reverse our belief. We should be amused or angry at the 
assertion, as a bad jest, did any one say that we were at this time joined to the main-land in Norway or in France, 
though a canal was cut across the isthmus. We are as little exposed to the misgiving, “Perhaps we are not on an 
island after all,” as to the question, “Is it quite certain that the angle in a semi-circle is a right-angle?” It is a 
simple and primary truth with us, if any truth is such; to believe it is as legitimate an exercise of assent, as there 
are legitimate exercises of doubt or of opinion. This is the position of our minds towards our insularity; yet are 
the arguments producible for it (to use the common expression) in black and white commensurate with this 
overpowering certitude about it? 

Our reasons for believing that we are circumnavigable are such as these:—first, we have been so taught in our 
childhood, and it is so in all the maps; next, we have never heard it contradicted or questioned; on the contrary, 
every one whom we have heard speak on the subject of Great Britain, every book we have read, invariably took it 
for granted; our whole national history, the routine transactions and current events of the country, our social 
and commercial system, our political relations with foreigners, imply it in one way or another. Numberless facts, 
or what we consider facts, rest on the truth of it; no received fact rests on its being otherwise. If there is 
anywhere a junction between us and the continent, where is it? and how do we know it? is it in the north or in 
the south? There is a manifest reductio ad absurdum attached to the notion that we can be deceived on such a 
point as this. 

However, negative arguments and circumstantial evidence are not all, in such a matter, which we have a right 
to require. They are not the highest kind of proof possible. Those who have circumnavigated the island have a 
right to be certain: have we ever ourselves even fallen in with any one who has? And as to the common belief, 
what is the proof that we are not all of us believing it on the credit of each other? And then, when it is said that 
every one believes it, and everything implies it, how much comes home to me personally of this “every one” and 
“everything”? The question is, Why do I believe it myself? A living statesman is said to have fancied Demerara 
an island; his belief was an impression; have we personally more than an impression, if we view the matter 
argumentatively, a lifelong impression about Great Britain, like the belief, so long and so widely entertained, 
that the earth was immovable, and the sun careered round it? I am not at all insinuating that we are not rational 
in our certitude; I only mean that we cannot analyze a proof satisfactorily, the result of which good sense 
actually guarantees to us. 

2. Father Hardouin maintained that Terence’s Plays, Virgil’s ‘VEneid,” Horace’s Odes, and the Histories of Livy 
and Tacitus, were the forgeries of the monks of the thirteenth century. That he should be able to argue in behalf 
of such a position, shows of course that the proof in behalf of the received opinion is not overwhelming. That is, 
we have no means of inferring absolutely, that Virgil’s episode of Dido, or of the Sibyl, and Horace’s “Te quoque 
mensorem” and “Quem tu Melpomene,” belong to that Augustan age, which owes its celebrity mainly to those 
poets. Our common-sense, however, believes in their genuineness without any hesitation or reserve, as if it had 
been demonstrated, and not in proportion to the available evidence in its favour, or the balance of arguments. 

So much at first sight;—but what are our grounds for dismissing thus summarily, as we are likely to do, a 
theory such as Hardouin’s? For let it be observed first, that all knowledge of the Latin classics comes to us from 
the medieval transcriptions of them, and they who transcribed them had the opportunity of forging or garbling 
them. We are simply at their mercy; for neither by oral transmission, nor by monumental inscriptions, nor by 
contemporaneous manuscripts are the works of Virgil, Horace, and Terence, of Livy and Tacitus, brought to our 
knowledge. The existing copies, whenever made, are to us the autographic originals. Next, it must be considered, 
that the numerous religious bodies, then existing over the face of Europe, had leisure enough, in the course of a 
century, to compose, not only all the classics, but all the Fathers too. The question is, whether they had the 
ability. This is the main point on which the inquiry turns, or at least the most obvious; and it forms one of those 
arguments, which, from the nature of the case, are felt rather than are convertible into syllogisms. Hardouin 



allows that the Georgies, Horace’s Satires and Epistles, and the whole of Cicero, are genuine: we have a standard 
then in these undisputed compositions of the Augustan age. We have a standard also, in the extant medieval 
works, of what the thirteenth century could do; and we see at once how widely the disputed works differ from 
the medieval. Now could the thirteenth century simulate Augustan writers better than the Augustan could 
simulate such writers as those of the thirteenth? No. Perhaps, when the subject is critically examined, the 
question may be brought to a more simple issue; but as to our personal reasons for receiving as genuine the 
whole of Virgil, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, and Terence, they are summed up in our conviction that the monks had 
not the ability to write them. That is, we take for granted that we are sufficiently informed about the capabilities 
of the human mind, and the conditions of genius, to be quite sure that an age which was fertile in great ideas 
and in momentous elements of the future, robust in thought, hopeful in its anticipations, of singular intellectual 
curiosity and acumen, and of high genius in at least one of the fine arts, could not, for the very reason of its pre¬ 
eminence in its own line, have an equal pre-eminence in a contrary one. We do not pretend to be able to draw 
the line between what the medieval intellect could or could not do; but we feel sure that at least it could not 
write the classics. An instinctive sense of this, and a faith in testimony, are the sufficient, but the undeveloped 
argument on which to ground our certitude. 

I will add, that, if we deal with arguments in the mere letter, the question of the authorship of works in any 
case has much difficulty. I have noticed it in the instance of Shakespeare, and of Newton. We are all certain that 
Johnson wrote the prose of Johnson, and Pope the poetry of Pope; but what is there but prescription, at least 
after contemporaries are dead, to connect together the author of the work and the owner of the name? Our 
lawyers prefer the examination of present witnesses to affidavits on paper; but the tradition of “testimonia,” 
such as are prefixed to the classics and the Fathers, together with the absence of dissentient voices, is the 
adequate groundwork of our belief in the history of literature. 

3. Once more: what are my grounds for thinking that I, in my own particular case, shall die? I am as certain of 
it in my own innermost mind, as I am that I now live; but what is the distinct evidence on which I allow myself 
to be certain? how would it tell in a court of justice? how should I fare under a cross-examination upon the 
grounds of my certitude? Demonstration of course I cannot have of a future event, unless by means of a Divine 
Voice; but what logical defence can I make for that undoubting, obstinate anticipation of it, of which I could not 
rid myself, if I tried? 

First, the future cannot be proved a posteriori; therefore we are compelled by the nature of the case to put up 
with a priori arguments, that is, with antecedent probability, which is by itself no logical proof. Men tell me that 
there is a law of death, meaning by law a necessity; and I answer that they are throwing dust into my eyes, 
giving me words instead of things. What is a law but a generalized fact? and what power has the past over the 
future? and what power has the case of others over my own case? and how many deaths have I seen? how many 
ocular witnesses have imparted to me their experience of deaths, sufficient to establish what is called a law? 

But let there be a law of death; so there is a law, we are told, that the planets, if let alone, would severally fall 
into the sun—it is the centrifugal law which hinders it, and so the centripetal law is never carried out. In like 
manner I am not under the law of death alone, I am under a thousand laws, if I am under one; and they thwart 
and counteract each other, and jointly determine the irregular line, along which my actual history runs, 
divergent from the special direction of any one of them. No law is carried out, except in cases where it acts 
freely: how do I know that the law of death will be allowed its free action in my particular case? We often are 
able to avert death by medical treatment: why should death have its effect, sooner or later, in every case 
conceivable? 

It is true that the human frame, in all instances which come before me, first grows, and then declines, wastes, 
and decays, in visible preparation for dissolution. We see death seldom, but of this decline we are witnesses 
daily; still, it is a plain fact, that most men who die, die, not by any law of death, but by the law of disease; and 
some writers have questioned whether death is ever, strictly speaking, natural. Now, are diseases necessary? is 
there any law that every one, sooner or later, must fall under the power of disease? and what would happen on a 
large scale, were there no diseases? Is what we call the law of death anything more than the chance of disease? 
Is the prospect of my death, in its logical evidence,—as that evidence is brought home to me—much more than a 



high probability? 

The strongest proof I have for my inevitable mortality is the reductio ad absurdum. Can I point to the man, in 
historic times, who has lived his two hundred years? What has become of past generations of men, unless it is 
true that they suffered dissolution? But this is a circuitous argument to warrant a conclusion to which in matter 
of fact I adhere so relentlessly. Anyhow, there is a considerable “surplusage,” as Locke calls it, of belief over 
proof, when I determine that I individually must die. But what logic cannot do, my own living personal 
reasoning, my good sense, which is the healthy condition of such personal reasoning, but which cannot 
adequately express itself in words, does for me, and I am possessed with the most precise, absolute, masterful 
certitude of my dying some day or other. 

I am led on by these reflections to make another remark. If it is difficult to explain how a man knows that he 
shall die, is it not more difficult for him to satisfy himself how he knows that he was born? His knowledge about 
himself does not rest on memory, nor on distinct testimony, nor on circumstantial evidence. Can he bring into 
one focus of proof the reasons which make him so sure? I am not speaking of scientific men, who have diverse 
channels of knowledge, but of an ordinary individual, as one of ourselves. 

Answers doubtless may be given to some of these questions; but, on the whole, I think it is the fact that many 
of our most obstinate and most reasonable certitudes depend on proofs which are informal and personal, which 
baffle our powers of analysis, and cannot be brought under logical rule, because they cannot be submitted to 
logical statistics. If we must speak of Law, this recognition of a correlation between certitude and implicit proof 
seems to me a law of our minds. 


2. 

I said just now that an object of sense presents itself to our view as one whole, and not in its separate details: 
we take it in, recognize it, and discriminate it from other objects, all at once. Such too is the intellectual view we 
take of the momenta of proof for a concrete truth; we grasp the full tale of premisses and the conclusion, per 
modum unius— by a sort of instinctive perception of the legitimate conclusion in and through the premisses, 
not by a formal juxtaposition of propositions; though of course such a juxtaposition is useful and natural, both 
to direct and to verify, just as in objects of sight our notice of bodily peculiarities, or the remarks of others may 
aid us in establishing a case of disputed identity. And, as this man or that will receive his own impression of one 
and the same person, and judge differently from others about his countenance, its expression, its moral 
significance, its physical contour and complexion, so an intellectual question may strike two minds very 
differently, may awaken in them distinct associations, may be invested by them in contrary characteristics, and 
lead them to opposite conclusions;—and so, again, a body of proof, or a line of argument, may produce a distinct, 
nay, a dissimilar effect, as addressed to one or to the other. 

Thus in concrete reasonings we are in great measure thrown back into that condition, from which logic 
proposed to rescue us. We judge for ourselves, by our own lights, and on our own principles; and our criterion of 
truth is not so much the manipulation of propositions, as the intellectual and moral character of the person 
maintaining them, and the ultimate silent effect of his arguments or conclusions upon our minds. 

It is this distinction between ratiocination as the exercise of a living faculty in the individual intellect, and 
mere skill in argumentative science, which is the true interpretation of the prejudice which exists against logic 
in the popular mind, and of the animadversions which are levelled against it, as that its formulas make a pedant 
and a doctrinaire, that it never makes converts, that it leads to rationalism, that Englishmen are too practical to 
be logical, that an ounce of common-sense goes farther than many cartloads of logic, that Laputa is the land of 
logicians, and the like. Such maxims mean, when analyzed, that the processes of reasoning which legitimately 
lead to assent, to action, to certitude, are in fact too multiform, subtle, omnigenous, too implicit, to allow of 
being measured by rule, that they are after all personal,—verbal argumentation being useful only in 
subordination to a higher logic. It is this which was meant by the Judge who, when asked for his advice by a 
friend, on his being called to important duties which were new to him, bade him always lay down the law boldly, 
but never give his reasons, for his decision was likely to be right, but his reasons sure to be unsatisfactory. This 



is the point which I proceed to illustrate. 

1. I will take a question of the present moment. “We shall have a European war, for Greece is audaciously 
defying Turkey.” How are we to test the validity of the reason, implied, not expressed, in the word “for”? Only 
the judgment of diplomatists, statesmen, capitalists, and the like, founded on experience, strengthened by 
practical and historical knowledge, controlled by self-interest, can decide the worth of that “for” in relation to 
accepting or not accepting the conclusion which depends on it. The argument is from concrete fact to concrete 
fact. How will mere logical inferences, which cannot proceed without general and abstract propositions, help us 
on to the determination of this particular case? It is not the case of Switzerland attacking Austria, or of Portugal 
attacking Spain, or of Belgium attacking Prussia, but a case without parallels. To draw a scientific conclusion, 
the argument must run somewhat in this way:—“All audacious defiances of Turkey on the part of Greece must 
end in a European war; these present acts of Greece are such: ergo;”—where the major premiss is more difficult 
to accept than the conclusion, and the proof becomes an “obscurum per obscurius.” But, in truth, I should not 
betake myself to some one universal proposition to defend my view of the matter; I should determine the 
particular case by its particular circumstances, by the combination of many uncatalogued experiences floating in 
my memory, of many reflections, variously produced, felt rather than capable of statement; and if I had them 
not, I should go to those who had. I assent in consequence of some such complex act of judgment, or from faith 
in those who are capable of making it, and practically syllogism has no part, even verificatory, in the action of 
my mind. 

I take this instance at random in illustration; now let me follow it up by more serious cases. 

2. Leighton says, “What a full confession do we make of our dissatisfaction with the objects of our bodily 
senses, that in our attempts to express what we conceive of the best of beings and the greatest of felicities to be, 
we describe by the exact contraries of all that we experience here,—the one as infinite, incomprehensible, 
immutable, &c.; the other as incorruptible, undefiled, and that passeth not away. At all events, this coincidence, 
say rather identity of attributes, is sufficient to apprise us that, to be inheritors of bliss, we must become the 
children of God.” Coleridge quotes this passage, and adds, “Another and more fruitful, perhaps more solid, 
inference from the facts would be, that there is something in the human mind which makes it know that in all 
finite quantity, there is an infinite, in all measures of time an eternal; that the latter are the basis, the substance, 
of the former; and that, as we truly are only as far as God is with us, so neither can we truly possess, that is, 
enjoy our being or any other real good, but by living in the sense of His holy presence.M” 

What is this an argument for? how few readers will enter into either premiss or conclusion! and of those who 
understand what it means, will not at least some confess that they understand it by fits and starts, not at all 
times? Can we ascertain its force by mood and figure? Is there any royal road by which we may indolently be 
carried along into the acceptance of it? Does not the author rightly number it among his “aids” for our 
“reflection,” not instruments for our compulsion? It is plain that, if the passage is worth anything, we must 
secure that worth for our own use by the personal action of our own minds, or else we shall be only professing 
and asserting its doctrine, without having any ground or right to assert it. And our preparation for 
understanding and making use of it will be the general state of our mental discipline and cultivation, our own 
experiences, our appreciation of religious ideas, the perspicacity and steadiness of our intellectual vision. 

3. It is argued by Hume against the actual occurrence of the Jewish and Christian miracles, that, whereas “it is 
experience only which gives authority to human testimony, and it is the same experience which assures us of 
the laws of nature,” therefore, “when these two kinds of experience are contrary” to each other, “we are bound to 
subtract the one from the other;” and, in consequence, since we have no experience of a violation of natural 
laws, and much experience of the violation of truth, “we may establish it as a maxim that no human testimony 
can have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for any such system of religion.” 

I will accept the general proposition, but I resist its application. Doubtless it is abstractedly more likely that 
men should lie than that the order of nature should be infringed; but what is abstract reasoning to a question of 
concrete fact? To arrive at the fact of any matter, we must eschew generalities, and take things as they stand, 
with all their circumstances. A priori, of course the acts of men are not so trustworthy as the order of nature, 
and the pretence of miracles is in fact more common than the occurrence. But the question is not about 



miracles in general, or men in general, but definitely, whether these particular miracles, ascribed to the 
particular Peter, James, and John, are more likely to have been or not; whether they are unlikely, supposing that 
there is a Power, external to the world, who can bring them about; supposing they are the only means by which 
He can reveal Himself to those who need a revelation; supposing He is likely to reveal Himself; that He has a 
great end in doing so; that the professed miracles in question are like His natural works, and such as He is likely 
to work, in case He wrought miracles; that great effects, otherwise unaccountable, in the event followed upon 
the acts said to be miraculous; that they were from the first accepted as true by large numbers of men against 
their natural interests; that the reception of them as true has left its mark upon the world, as no other event 
ever did; that, viewed in their effects, they have—that is, the belief of them has—served to raise human nature to 
a high moral standard, otherwise unattainable: these and the like considerations are parts of a great complex 
argument, which so far can be put into propositions, but which, even between, and around, and behind these, 
still is implicit and secret, and cannot by any ingenuity be imprisoned in a formula, and packed into a nut-shell. 
These various conditions may be decided in the affirmative or in the negative. That is a further point; here I only 
insist upon the nature of the argument, if it is to be philosophical. It must be no smart antithesis which may 
look well on paper, but the living action of the mind on a great problem of fact; and we must summon to our aid 
all our powers and resources, if we would encounter it worthily, and not as if it were a literary essay. 

4. “Consider the establishment of the Christian religion,” says Pascal in his “Thoughts.” “Here is a religion 
contrary to our nature, which establishes itself in men’s minds with so much mildness, as to use no external 
force; with so much energy, that no tortures could silence its martyrs and confessors; and consider the holiness, 
devotion, humility of its true disciples; its sacred books, their superhuman grandeur, their admirable simplicity. 
Consider the character of its Founder; His associates and disciples, unlettered men, yet possessed of wisdom 
sufficient to confound the ablest philosopher; the astonishing succession of prophets who heralded Him; the 
state at this day of the Jewish people who rejected Him and His religion; its perpetuity and its holiness; the light 
which its doctrines shed upon the contrarieties of our nature;—after considering these things, let any man judge 
if it be possible to doubt about its being the only true one.l 1 4]” 

This is an argument parallel in its character to that by which we ascribe the classics to the Augustan age. We 
urge, that, though we cannot draw the line definitely between what the monks could do in literature, and what 
they could not, anyhow Virgil’s ‘VEneid” and the Odes of Horace are far beyond the highest capacity of the 
medieval mind, which, however great, was different in the character of its endowments. And in like manner we 
maintain, that, granting that we cannot decide how far the human mind can advance by its own unaided powers 
in religious ideas and sentiments, and in religious practice, still the facts of Christianity, as they stand, are 
beyond what is possible to man, and betoken the presence of a higher intelligence, purpose, and might. 

Many have been converted and sustained in their faith by this argument, which admits of being powerfully 
stated; but still such statement is after all only intended to be a vehicle of thought, and to open the mind to the 
apprehension of the facts of the case, and to trace them and their implications in outline, not to convince by the 
logic of its mere wording. Do we not think and muse as we read it, try to master it as we proceed, put down the 
book in which we find it, fill out its details from our own resources, and then resume the study of it? And, when 
we have to give an account of it to others, should we make use of its language, or even of its thoughts, and not 
rather of its drift and spirit? Has it never struck us what different lights different minds throw upon the same 
theory and argument, nay, how they seem to be differing in detail when they are professing, and in reality 
showing, a concurrence in it? Have we never found, that, when a friend takes up the defence of what we have 
written or said, that at first we are unable to recognize in his statement of it what we meant it to convey? It will 
be our wisdom to avail ourselves of language, as far as it will go, but to aim mainly by means of it to stimulate, 
in those to whom we address ourselves, a mode of thinking and trains of thought similar to our own, leading 
them on by their own independent action, not by any syllogistic compulsion. Hence it is that an intellectual 
school will always have something of an esoteric character; for it is an assemblage of minds that think; their 
bond is unity of thought, and their words become a sort of tessera, not expressing thought, but symbolizing it. 

Recurring to Pascal’s argument, I observe that, its force depending upon the assumption that the facts of 
Christianity are beyond human nature, therefore, according as the powers of nature are placed at a high or low 



standard, that force will be greater or less; and that standard will vary according to the respective dispositions, 
opinions, and experiences, of those to whom the argument is addressed. Thus its value is a personal question; 
not as if there were not an objective truth and Christianity as a whole not supernatural, but that, when we come 
to consider where it is that the supernatural presence is found, there may be fair differences of opinion, both as 
to the fact and the proof of what is supernatural. There is a multitude of facts, which, taken separately, may 
perhaps be natural, but, found together, must come from a source above nature; and what these are, and how 
many are necessary, will be variously determined. And while every inquirer has a right to determine the 
question according to the best exercise of his judgment, still whether he so determine it for himself, or trust in 
part or altogether to the judgment of those who have the best claim to judge, in either case he is guided by the 
implicit processes of the reasoning faculty, not by any manufacture of arguments forcing their way to an 
irrefragable conclusion. 

5. Pascal writes in another place, “He who doubts, but seeks not to have his doubts removed, is at once the 
most criminal and the most unhappy of mortals. If, together with this, he is tranquil and self-satisfied, if he be 
vain of his tranquillity, or makes his state a topic of mirth and self-gratulation, I have not words to describe so 
insane a creature. Truly it is to the honour of religion to have for its adversaries men so bereft of reason; their 
opposition, far from being formidable, bears testimony to its most distinguishing truths; for the great object of 
the Christian religion is to establish the corruption of our nature, and the redemption by Jesus Christ.Ls]” 
Elsewhere he says of Montaigne, “He involves everything in such universal, unmingled scepticism, as to doubt 
of his very doubts. He was a pure Pyrrhonist. He ridicules all attempts at certainty in anything. Delighted with 
exhibiting in his own person the contradictions that exist in the mind of a free-thinker, it is all one to him 
whether he is successful or not in his argument. The virtue he loved was simple, sociable, gay, sprightly, and 
playful; to use one of his own expressions, ‘Ignorance and incuriousness are two charming pillows for a sound 
head.’M” 

Here are two celebrated writers in direct opposition to each other in their fundamental view of truth and duty. 
Shall we say that there is no such thing as truth and error, but that anything is truth to a man which he troweth? 
and not rather, as the solution of a great mystery, that truth there is, and attainable it is, but that its rays stream 
in upon us through the medium of our moral as well as our intellectual being; and that in consequence that 
perception of its first principles which is natural to us is enfeebled, obstructed, perverted, by allurements of 
sense and the supremacy of self, and, on the other hand, quickened by aspirations after the supernatural; so that 
at length two characters of mind are brought out into shape, and two standards and systems of thought,—each 
logical, when analyzed, yet contradictory of each other, and only not antagonistic because they have no common 
ground on which they can conflict? 

6. Montaigne was endowed with a good estate, health, leisure, and an easy temper, literary tastes, and a 
sufficiency of books: he could afford thus to play with life, and the abysses into which it leads us. Let us take a 
case in contrast. 

“I think,” says the poor dying factory-girl in the tale, “if this should be the end of all, and if all I have been 
born for is just to work my heart and life away, and to sicken in this dree place, with those mill-stones in my 
ears for ever, until I could scream out for them to stop and let me have a little piece of quiet, and with the fluff 
filling my lungs, until I thirst to death for one long deep breath of the clear air, and my mother gone, and I never 
able to tell her again how I loved her, and of all my troubles,—I think, if this life is the end, and that there is no 
God to wipe away all tears from all eyes, I could go mad! I 1 ?]” 

Here is an argument for the immortality of the soul. As to its force, be it great or small, will it make a figure in 
a logical disputation, carried on secundum artem ? Can any scientific common measure compel the intellects of 
Dives and Lazarus to take the same estimate of it? Is there any test of the validity of it better than the ipse dixit 
of private judgment, that is, the judgment of those who have a right to judge, and next, the agreement of many 
private judgments in one and the same view of it? 

7. “In order to prove plainly and intelligibly,” says Dr. Samuel Clarke, “that God is a Being, which must of 
necessity be endued with perfect knowledge, ’tis to be observed that knowledge is a perfection, without which 
the foregoing attributes are no perfections at all, and without which those which follow can have no foundation. 



Where there is no Knowledge, Eternity and Immensity are as nothing, and Justice, Goodness, Mercy, and 
Wisdom can have no place. The idea of eternity and omnipresence, devoid of knowledge, is as the notion of 
darkness compared with that of light. ’Tis as a notion of the world without the sun to illuminate it; ’tis as the 
notion of inanimate matter (which is the atheist’s supreme cause) compared with that of light and spirit. And as 
for the following attributes of Justice, Goodness, Mercy, and Wisdom, ’tis evident that without knowledge there 
could not possibly be any such things as these at alU 18 !” 

The argument here used in behalf of the Divine Attribute of Knowledge comes under the general proposition 
that the attributes imply each other, for the denial of one is the denial of the rest. To some minds this thesis is 
self-evident; others are utterly insensible to its force. Will it bear bringing out into words throughout the whole 
series of its argumentative links? for if it does, then either those who maintain it or those who reject it, the one 
or the other, will be compelled by logical necessity to confess that they are in error. “God is wise, if He is eternal; 
He is good, if He is wise; He is just, if He is good.” What skill can so arrange these propositions, so add to them, 
so combine them, that they may be able, by the force of their juxtaposition, to follow one from the other, and 
become one and the same by an inevitable correlation. That is not the method by which the argument becomes a 
demonstration. Such a method, used by a Theist in controversy against men who are unprepared personally for 
the question, will but issue in his retreat along a series of major propositions, farther and farther back, till he 
and they find themselves in a land of shadows, “where the light is as darkness.” 

To feel the true force of an argument like this, we must not confine ourselves to abstractions, and merely 
compare notion with notion, but we must contemplate the God of our conscience as a Living Being, as one 
Object and Reality, under the aspect of this or that attribute. We must patiently rest in the thought of the 
Eternal, Omnipresent, and All-knowing, rather than of Eternity, Omnipresence, and Omniscience; and we must 
not hurry on and force a series of deductions, which, if they are to be realized, must distil like dew into our 
minds, and form themselves spontaneously there, by a calm contemplation and gradual understanding of their 
premisses. Ordinarily speaking, such deductions do not flow forth, except according as the Image,h 9 l presented 
to us through conscience, on which they depend, is cherished within us with the sentiments which, supposing it 
be, as we know it is, the truth, it necessarily claims of us, and is seen reflected, by the habit of our intellect, in 
the appointments and the events of the external world. And, in their manifestation to our inward sense, they are 
analogous to the knowledge which we at length attain of the details of a landscape, after we have selected the 
right stand-point, and have learned to accommodate the pupil of our eye to the varying focus necessary for 
seeing them; have accustomed it to the glare of light, have mentally grouped or discriminated lines and shadows 
and given them their due meaning, and have mastered the perspective of the whole. Or they may be compared to 
a landscape as drawn by the pencil (unless the illustration seem forced), in which by the skill of the artist, amid 
the bold outlines of trees and rocks, when the eye has learned to take in their reverse aspects, the forms or faces 
of historical personages are discernible, which we catch and lose again, and then recover, and which some who 
look on with us are never able to catch at all. 

Analogous to such an exercise of sight, must be our mode of dealing with the verbal expositions of an 
argument such as Clarke’s. His words speak to those who understand the speech. To the mere barren intellect 
they are but the pale ghosts of notions; but the trained imagination sees in them the representations of things. 
He who has once detected in his conscience the outline of a Lawgiver and Judge, needs no definition of Him, 
whom he dimly but surely contemplates there, and he rejects the mechanism of logic, which cannot contain in 
its grasp matters so real and so recondite. Such a one, according to the strength and perspicacity of his mind, the 
force of his presentiments, and his power of sustained attention, is able to pronounce about the great Sight 
which encompasses him, as about some visible object; and, in his investigation of the Divine Attributes, is not 
inferring abstraction from abstraction, but noting down the aspects and phases of that one thing on which he 
ever is gazing. Nor is it possible to limit the depth of meaning, which at length he will attach to words, which to 
the many are but definitions and ideas. 

Here then again, as in the other instances, it seems clear, that methodical processes of inference, useful as 
they are, as far as they go, are only instruments of the mind, and need, in order to their due exercise, that real 
ratiocination and present imagination which gives them a sense beyond their letter, and which, while acting 



through them, reaches to conclusions beyond and above them. Such a living organon is a personal gift, and not 
a mere method or calculus. 


3 - 

That there are cases, in which evidence, not sufficient for a scientific proof, is nevertheless sufficient for 
assent and certitude, is the doctrine of Locke, as of most men. He tells us that belief, grounded on sufficient 
probabilities, “rises to assurance;” and as to the question of sufficiency, that where propositions “border near on 
certainty,” then “we assent to them as firmly as if they were infallibly demonstrated.” The only question is, what 
these propositions are: this he does not tell us, but he seems to think that they are few in number, and will be 
without any trouble recognized at once by common-sense; whereas, unless I am mistaken, they are to be found 
throughout the range of concrete matter, and that supra-logical judgment, which is the warrant for our certitude 
about them, is not mere common-sense, but the true healthy action of our ratiocinative powers, an action more 
subtle and more comprehensive than the mere appreciation of a syllogistic argument. It is often called the 
“judicium prudentis viri,” a standard of certitude which holds good in all concrete matter, not only in those cases 
of practice and duty, in which we are more familiar with it, but in questions of truth and falsehood generally, or 
in what are called “speculative” questions, and that, not indeed to the exclusion, but as the supplement of logic. 
Thus a proof, except in abstract demonstration, has always in it, more or less, an element of the personal, 
because “prudence” is not a constituent part of our nature, but a personal endowment. 

And the language in common use, when concrete conclusions are in question, implies the presence of this 
personal element in the proof of them. We are considered to feel, rather than to see, its cogency; and we decide, 
not that the conclusion must be, but that it cannot be otherwise. We say, that we do not see our way to doubt it, 
that it is impossible to doubt, that we are bound to believe it, that we should be idiots, if we did not believe. We 
never should say, in abstract science, that we could not escape the conclusion that 25 was a mean proportional 
between 5 and 125; or that a man had no right to say that a tangent to a circle at the extremity of the radius 
makes an acute angle with it. Yet, though our certitude of the fact is quite as clear, we should not think it 
unnatural to say that the insularity of Great Britain is as good as demonstrated, or that none but a fool expects 
never to die. Phrases indeed such as these are sometimes used to express a shade of doubt, but it is enough for 
my purpose if they are also used when doubt is altogether absent. What, then, they signify, is, what I have so 
much insisted on, that we have arrived at these conclusions—not ex opere operato, by a scientific necessity 
independent of ourselves,—but by the action of our own minds, by our own individual perception of the truth in 
question, under a sense of duty to those conclusions and with an intellectual conscientiousness. 

This certitude and this evidence are often called moral; a word which I avoid, as having a very vague meaning; 
but using it here for once, I observe that moral evidence and moral certitude are all that we can attain, not only 
in the case of ethical and spiritual subjects, such as religion, but of terrestrial and cosmical questions also. So 
far, physical Astronomy and Revelation stand on the same footing. Vince, in his treatise on Astronomy, does but 
use the language of philosophical sobriety, when, after speaking of the proofs of the earth’s rotatory motion, he 
says, “When these reasons, all upon different principles, are considered, they amount to a proof of the earth’s 
rotation about its axis, which is as satisfactory to the mind as the most direct demonstration could be;” or, as he 
had said just before, “the mind rests equally satisfied, as if the matter was strictly proved.! 20 !” That is, first there 
is no demonstration that the earth rotates; next there is a cluster of “reasons on different principles,” that is, 
independent probabilities in cumulation; thirdly, these “amount to a proof,” and “the mind” feels “as if the 
matter was strictly proved,” that is, there is the equivalent of proof; lastly, “the mind rests satisfied,” that is, it is 
certain on the point. And though evidence of the fact is now obtained which was not known fifty years ago, that 
evidence on the whole has not changed its character. 

Compare with this avowal the language of Butler, when discussing the proof of Revelation. “Probable proofs,” 
he says, “by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it. The truth of our religion, like the truth 
of common matters, is to be judged by the whole evidence taken together ... in like manner as, if in any common 
case numerous events acknowledged were to be alleged in proof of any other event disputed, the truth of the 
disputed event would be proved, not only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly imply it, but 



though no one of them singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events taken together could not in reason 
be supposed to have happened, unless the disputed one were trued 21 ]” Here, as in Astronomy, is the same 
absence of demonstration of the thesis, the same cumulating and converging indications of it, the same 
indirectness in the proof, as being per impossibile, the same recognition nevertheless that the conclusion is not 
only probable, but true. One other characteristic of the argumentative process is given, which is unnecessary in 
a subject-matter so clear and simple as astronomical science, viz. the moral state of the parties inquiring or 
disputing. They must be “as much in earnest about religion, as about their temporal affairs, capable of being 
convinced, on real evidence, that there is a God who governs the world, and feel themselves to be of a moral 
nature and accountable creatures.! 22 ]” 

This being the state of the case, the question arises, whether, granting that the personality (so to speak) of the 
parties reasoning is an important element in proving propositions in concrete matter, any account can be given 
of the ratiocinative method in such proofs, over and above that analysis into syllogism which is possible in each 
of its steps in detail. I think there can; though I fear, lest to some minds it may appear far-fetched or fanciful; 
however, I will hazard this imputation. I consider, then, that the principle of concrete reasoning is parallel to the 
method of proof which is the foundation of modern mathematical science, as contained in the celebrated lemma 
with which Newton opens his “Principia.” We know that a regular polygon, inscribed in a circle, its sides being 
continually diminished, tends to become that circle, as its limit; but it vanishes before it has coincided with the 
circle, so that its tendency to be the circle, though ever nearer fulfilment, never in fact gets beyond a tendency. 
In like manner, the conclusion in a real or concrete question is foreseen and predicted rather than actually 
attained; foreseen in the number and direction of accumulated premisses, which all converge to it, and approach 
it, as the result of their combination, more nearly than any assignable difference, yet do not touch it logically, 
(though only not touching it,) on account of the nature of its subject-matter, and the delicate and implicit 
character of at least part of the reasonings on which it depends. It is by the strength, variety, or multiplicity of 
premisses, which are only probable, not by invincible syllogisms,—by objections overcome, by adverse theories 
neutralized, by difficulties gradually clearing up, by exceptions proving the rule, by unlooked-for correlations 
found with received truths, by suspense and delay in the process issuing in triumphant reactions,—by all these 
ways, and many others, the practised and experienced mind is able to make a sure divination that a conclusion is 
inevitable, of which his lines of reasoning do not actually put him in possession. This is what is meant by a 
proposition being “as good as proved,” a conclusion as undeniable “as if it were proved,” and by the reasons for it 
“amounting to a proof,” for a proof is the limit of converging probabilities. 

It may be added, that, whereas the logical form of this argument, is, as I have already observed, indirect, viz. 
that “the conclusion cannot be otherwise,” and Butler says that an event is proved, if its antecedents “could not 
in reason be supposed to have happened unless it were true,” and law-books tell us that the principle of 
circumstantial evidence is the reductio ad absurdum, so Newton is forced to the same mode of proof for the 
establishment of his lemma, about prime and ultimate ratios. “If you deny that they become ultimately equal,” 
he says, “let them be ultimately unequal;” and the consequence follows, “which is against the supposition.” 

Such being the character of the mental process in concrete reasoning, I should wish to adduce some good 
instances of it in illustration, instances in which the person reasoning confesses that he is reasoning on this 
very process, as I have been stating it; but these are difficult to find, from the very circumstance that the process 
from first to last is carried on as much without words as with them. However, I will set down three such. 

l. First, an instance in physics. Wood, treating of the laws of motion, thus describes the line of reasoning by 
which the mind is certified of them. “They are not indeed self-evident, nor do they admit of accurate proof by 
experiment, on account of the effects of friction and the air’s resistance, which cannot entirely be removed. They 
are, however, constantly and invariably suggested to our senses, and they agree with experiment, as far as 
experiment can go; and the more accurately the experiments are made, and the greater care we take to remove 
all those impediments which tend to render the conclusions erroneous, the more nearly do the experiments 
coincide with these laws. 

“Their truth is also established upon a different ground: from these general principles innumerable particular 
conclusions have been deducted; sometimes the deductions are simple and immediate, sometimes they are 



made by tedious and intricate operations; yet they are all, without exception, consistent with each other and 
with experiment. It follows thereby, that the principles upon which the calculations are founded are true.[ 2 3]” 

The reasoning of this passage (in which the uniformity of the laws of nature is assumed) seems to me a good 
illustration of what must be considered the principle or form of an induction. The conclusion, which is its scope, 
is, by its own confession, not proved; but it ought to be proved, or is as good as proved, and a man would be 
irrational who did not take it to be virtually proved; first, because the imperfections in the proof arise out of its 
subject-matter and the nature of the case, so that it is proved interpretative; and next, because in the same 
degree in which these faults in the subject-matter are overcome here or there, are the involved imperfections 
here or there of the proof remedied; and further, because, when the conclusion is assumed as an hypothesis, it 
throws light upon a multitude of collateral facts, accounting for them, and uniting them together in one whole. 
Consistency is not always the guarantee of truth; but there may be a consistency in a theory so variously tried 
and exemplified as to lead to belief in it, as reasonably as a witness in a court of law may, after a severe cross- 
examination, satisfy and assure judge, jury, and the whole court, of his simple veracity. 

2. And from the courts of law shall my second illustration be taken. 

A learned writer says, “In criminal prosecutions, the circumstantial evidence should be such, as to produce 
nearly the same degree of certainty as that which arises from direct testimony, and to exclude a rational 
probability of innocence.f 2 4l” By degrees of certainty he seems to mean, together with many other writers, 
degrees of proof, or approximations towards proof, and not certitude, as a state of mind; and he says that no one 
should be pronounced guilty on evidence which is not equivalent in weight to direct testimony. So far is clear; 
but what is meant by the expression “rational probability”? for there can be no probability but what is rational. I 
consider that the “exclusion of a rational probability” means “the exclusion of any argument in the man’s favour 
which has a rational claim to be called probable,” or rather, “the rational exclusion of any supposition that he is 
innocent;” and “rational” is used in contradistinction to argumentative, and means “resting on implicit reasons,” 
such as we feel, indeed, but which for some cause or other, because they are too subtle or too circuitous, we 
cannot put into words so as to satisfy logic. If this is a correct account of his meaning, he says that the evidence 
against a criminal, in order to be decisive of his guilt, to the satisfaction of our conscience, must bear with it, 
along with the palpable arguments for that guilt, such a reasonableness, or body of implicit reasons for it in 
addition, as may exclude any probability, really such, that he is not guilty,—that is, it must be an evidence free 
from anything obscure, suspicious, unnatural, or defective, such as (in the judgment of a prudent man) to 
hinder that summation or coalescence of the evidence into a proof, which I have compared to the running into a 
limit, in the case of mathematical ratios. Just as an algebraical series may be of a nature never to terminate or 
admit of valuation, as being the equivalent of an irrational quantity or surd, so there may be some grave 
imperfections in a body of reasons, explicit or implicit, which is directed to a proof, sufficient to interfere with 
its successful issue or resolution, and to balk us with an irrational, that is, an indeterminate, conclusion. 

So much as to the principle of conclusions made upon evidence in criminal cases; now let us turn to an 
instance of its application in a particular instance. Some years ago there was a murder committed, which 
unusually agitated the popular mind, and the evidence against the culprit was necessarily circumstantial. At the 
trial the Judge, in addressing the Jury, instructed them on the kind of evidence necessary for a verdict of guilty. 
Of course he could not mean to say that they must convict a man, of whose guilt they were not certain, 
especially in a case in which two foreign countries, Germany and the American States, were attentively looking 
on. If the Jury had any doubt, that is, reasonable doubt, about the man’s guilt, of course they would give him the 
benefit of that doubt. Nor could the certitude, which would be necessary for an adverse verdict, be merely that 
which is sometimes called a “practical certitude,” that is, a certitude indeed, but a certitude that it was a “duty,” 
“expedient,” “safe,” to bring in a verdict of guilty. Of course the Judge spoke of what is called a “speculative 
certitude,” that is, a certitude of the fact that the man was guilty; the only question being, what evidence was 
sufficient for the proof, for the certitude of that fact. This is what the Judge meant; and these are among the 
remarks which, with this drift, he made upon the occasion:— 

After observing that by circumstantial evidence he meant a case in which “the facts do not directly prove the 
actual crime, but lead to the conclusion that the prisoner committed that crime,” he went on to disclaim the 



suggestion, made by counsel in the case, that the Jury could not pronounce a verdict of guilty, unless they were 
as much satisfied that the prisoner did the deed as if they had seen him commit it. “That is not the certainty,” he 
said, “which is required of you to discharge your duty to the prisoner, whose safety is in your hands.” Then he 
stated what was the “degree of certainty,” that is, of certainty or perfection of proof, which was necessary to the 
question, “involving as it did the life of the prisoner at the bar,”—it was such as that “with which,” he said, “you 
decide upon and conclude your own most important transactions in life. Take the facts which are proved before 
you, separate those you believe from those which you do not believe, and all the conclusions that naturally and 
almost necessarily result from those facts, you may confide in as much as in the facts themselves. The case on 
the part of the prosecution is the story of the murder, told by the different witnesses, who unfold the 
circumstances one after another, according to their occurrence, together with the gi'adual discovery of some 
apparent connexion between the property that was lost, and the possession of it by the prisoner.” 

Now here I observe, that whereas the conclusion which is contemplated by the Judge, is what may be 
pronounced (on the whole, and considering all things, and judging reasonably) a proved or certain conclusion, 
that is, a conclusion of the truth of the allegation against the prisoner, or of the fact of his guilt, on the other 
hand, the motiva constituting this reasonable, rational proof, and this satisfactory certitude, needed not, 
according to him, to be stronger than those on which we prudently act on matters of important interest to 
ourselves, that is, probable reasons viewed in their convergence and combination. And whereas the certitude is 
viewed by the Judge as following on converging probabilities, which constitute a real, though only a reasonable, 
not an argumentative, proof, so it will be observed in this particular instance, that, in illustration of the general 
doctrine which I have laid down, the process is one of “line upon line, and letter upon letter,” of various details 
accumulating and of deductions fitting in to each other; for, in the Judge’s words, there was a story—and that 
not told right out and by one witness, but taken up and handed on from witness to witness—gradually unfolded, 
and tending to a proof, which of course might have been ten times stronger than it was, but was still a proof for 
all that, and sufficient for its conclusion,—just as we see that two straight lines are meeting, and are certain they 
will meet at a given distance, though we do not actually see the junction. 

3. The third instance I will take is one of a literary character, the divination of the authorship of a certain 
anonymous publication, as suggested mainly by internal evidence, as I find it in a critique written some twenty 
years ago. In the extract which I make from it, we may observe the same steady march of a proof towards a 
conclusion, which is (as it were) out of sight;—a reckoning, or a reasonable judgment, that the conclusion really 
is proved, and a personal certitude upon that judgment, joined with a confession that a logical argument could 
not well be made out for it, and that the various details in which the proof consisted were in no small measure 
implicit and impalpable. 

“Rumour speaks uniformly and clearly enough in attributing it to the pen of a particular individual. Nor, 
although a cursory reader might well skim the book without finding in it anything to suggest, &c., ... will it 
appear improbable to the more attentive student of its internal evidence; and the improbability will decrease 
more and more, in proportion as the reader is capable of judging and appreciating the delicate, and at first 
invisible touches, which limit, to those who understand them, the individuals who can have written it to a very 
small number indeed. The utmost scepticism as to its authorship ( which we do not feel ourselves ) cannot 
remove it farther from him than to that of some one among his most intimate friends; so that, leaving others to 
discuss antecedent probabilities,” &c. 

Here is a writer who professes to have no doubt at all about the authorship of a book,—which at the same 
time he cannot prove by mere argumentation set down in words. The reasons of his conviction are too delicate, 
too intricate; nay, they are in part invisible; invisible, except to those who from circumstances have an 
intellectual perception of what does not appear to the many. They are personal to the individual. This again is an 
instance, distinctly set before us, of the particular mode in which the mind progresses in concrete matter, viz. 
from merely probable antecedents to the sufficient proof of a fact or a truth, and, after the proof, to an act of 
certitude about it. 

I trust the foregoing remarks may not deserve the blame of a needless refinement. I have thought it 
incumbent on me to illustrate the intellectual process by which we pass from conditional inference to 



unconditional assent; and I have had only the alternative of lying under the imputation of a paradox or of a 
subtlety. 

§ 3. Natural Inference. 

I commenced my remarks upon Inference by saying that reasoning ordinarily shows as a simple act, not as a 
process, as if there were no medium interposed between antecedent and consequent, and the transition from 
one to the other were of the nature of an instinct,—that is, the process is altogether unconscious and implicit. It 
is necessary, then, to take some notice of this natural or material Inference, as an existing phenomenon of 
mind; and that the more, because I shall thereby be illustrating and supporting what I have been saying of the 
characteristics of inferential processes as carried on in concrete matter, and especially of their being the action 
of the mind itself, that is, by its ratiocinative or illative faculty, not a mere operation as in the rules of 
arithmetic. 

I say, then, that our most natural mode of reasoning is, not from propositions to propositions, but from things 
to things, from concrete to concrete, from wholes to wholes. Whether the consequents, at which we arrive from 
the antecedents with which we start, lead us to assent or only towards assent, those antecedents commonly are 
not recognized by us as subjects for analysis; nay, often are only indirectly recognized as antecedents at all. Not 
only is the inference with its process ignored, but the antecedent also. To the mind itself the reasoning is a 
simple divination or prediction; as it literally is in the instance of enthusiasts, who mistake their own thoughts 
for inspirations. 

This is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, dealing with things directly, and as they stand, one by one, in 
the concrete, with an intrinsic and personal power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial instrument or 
expedient; and it is especially exemplified both in uneducated men, and in men of genius,—in those who know 
nothing of intellectual aids and rules, and in those who care nothing for them,—in those who are either without 
or above mental discipline. As true poetry is a spontaneous outpouring of thought, and therefore belongs to rude 
as well as to gifted minds, whereas no one becomes a poet merely by the canons of criticism, so this unscientific 
reasoning, being sometimes a natural, uncultivated faculty, sometimes approaching to a gift, sometimes an 
acquired habit and second nature, has a higher source than logical rule,—“nascitur, non fit.” When it is 
characterized by precision, subtlety, promptitude, and truth, it is of course a gift and a rarity: in ordinary minds 
it is biassed and degraded by prejudice, passion, and self-interest; but still, after all, this divination comes by 
nature, and belongs to all of us in a measure, to women more than to men, hitting or missing, as the case may 
be, but with a success on the whole sufficient to show that there is a method in it, though it be implicit. 

A peasant who is weather-wise may be simply unable to assign intelligible reasons why he thinks it will be 
fine to-morrow; and if he attempts to do so, he may give reasons wide of the mark; but that will not weaken his 
own confidence in his prediction. His mind does not proceed step by step, but he feels all at once the force of 
various combined phenomena, though he is not conscious of them. Again, there are physicians who excel in the 
diagnosis of complaints; though it does not follow from this, that they could defend their decision in a 
particular case against a brother physician who disputed it. They are guided by natural acuteness and varied 
experience; they have their own idiosyncratic modes of observing, generalizing, and concluding; when 
questioned, they can but rest on their own authority, or appeal to the future event. In a popular novel,f 2 5l a 
lawyer is introduced, who “would know, almost by instinct, whether an accused person was or was not guilty; 
and he had already perceived by instinct” that the heroine was guilty. “I’ve no doubt she’s a clever woman,” he 
said, and at once named an attorney practising at the Old Bailey. So, again, experts and detectives, when 
employed to investigate mysteries, in cases whether of the civil or criminal law, discern and follow out 
indications which promise solution with a sagacity incomprehensible to ordinary men. A parallel gift is the 
intuitive perception of character possessed by certain men, while others are as destitute of it, as others again are 
of an ear for music. What common measure is there between the judgments of those who have this intuition, 
and those who have not? What but the event can settle any difference of opinion which occurs in their 
estimation of a third person? These are instances of a natural capacity, or of nature improved by practice and 
habit, enabling the mind to pass promptly from one set of facts to another, not only, I say, without conscious 



media, but without conscious antecedents. 

Sometimes, I say, this illative faculty is nothing short of genius. Such seems to have been Newton’s 
perception of truths mathematical and physical, though proof was absent. At least that is the impression left on 
my own mind by various stories which are told of him, one of which was stated in the public papers a few years 
ago. “Professor Sylvester,” it was said, “has just discovered the proof of Sir Isaac Newton’s rule for ascertaining 
the imaginary roots of equations.... This rule has been a Gordian-knot among algebraists for the last century and 
a half. The proof being wanting, authors became ashamed at length of advancing a proposition, the evidence for 
which rested on no other foundation than belief in Newton’s sagacity.! 26 ]” 

Such is the gift of the calculating boys who now and then make their appearance, who seem to have certain 
short-cuts to conclusions, which they cannot explain to themselves. Some are said to have been able to 
determine offhand what numbers are prime,—numbers, I think, up to seven places. 

In a very different subject-matter, Napoleon supplies us with an instance of a parallel genius in reasoning, by 
which he was enabled to look at things in his own province, and to interpret them truly, apparently without any 
ratiocinative media. “By long experience,” says Alison, “joined to great natural quickness and precision of eye, he 
had acquired the power of judging, with extraordinary accuracy, both of the amount of the enemy’s force 
opposed to him in the field, and of the probable result of the movements, even the most complicated, going 
forward in the opposite armies.... He looked around him for a little while with his telescope, and immediately 
formed a clear conception of the position, forces, and intention of the whole hostile array. In this way he could, 
with surprising accuracy, calculate in a few minutes, according to what he could see of their formation and the 
extent of the ground which they occupied, the numerical force of armies of 60,000 or 80,000 men; and if their 
troops were at all scattered, he knew at once how long it would require for them to concentrate, and how many 
hours must elapse before they could make their attack.l 2 7 ]” 

It is difficult to avoid calling such clear presentiments by the name of instinct; and I think they may so be 
called, if by instinct be understood, not a natural sense, one and the same in all, and incapable of cultivation, but 
a perception of facts without assignable media of perceiving. There are those who can tell at once what is 
conducive or injurious to their welfare, who are their friends, who their enemies, what is to happen to them, and 
how they are to meet it. Presence of mind, fathoming of motives, talent for repartee, are instances of this gift. As 
to that divination of personal danger which is found in the young and innocent, we find a description of it in one 
of Scott’s romances, in which the heroine, “without being able to discover what was wrong either in the scenes 
of unusual luxury with which she was surrounded, or in the manner of her hostess,” is said nevertheless to have 
felt “an instinctive apprehension that all was not right,—a feeling in the human mind,” the author proceeds to 
say, “allied perhaps to that sense of danger, which animals exhibit, when placed in the vicinity of the natural 
enemies of their race, and which makes birds cower when the hawk is in the air, and beasts tremble when the 
tiger is abroad in the desert.! 28 ]” 

A religious biography, lately published, affords us an instance of this spontaneous perception of truth in the 
province of revealed doctrine. “Her firm faith,” says the Author of the Preface, “was so vivid in its character, that 
it was almost like an intuition of the entire prospect of revealed truth. Let an error against faith be concealed 
under expressions however abstruse, and her sure instinct found it out. I have tried this experiment repeatedly. 
She might not be able to separate the heresy by analysis, but she saw, and felt, and suffered from its 
presence.[ 2 9 ]” 

And so of the great fundamental truths of religion, natural and revealed, and as regards the mass of religious 
men: these truths, doubtless, may be proved and defended by an array of invincible logical arguments, but such 
is not commonly the method in which those same logical arguments make their way into our minds. The 
grounds, on which we hold the divine origin of the Church, and the previous truths which are taught us by 
nature—the being of a God, and the immortality of the soul—are felt by most men to be recondite and 
impalpable, in proportion to their depth and reality. As we cannot see ourselves, so we cannot well see 
intellectual motives which are so intimately ours, and which spring up from the very constitution of our minds; 
and while we refuse to admit the notion that religion has not irrefragable arguments in its behalf, still the 
attempts to argue, on the part of an individual hie et nunc, will sometimes only confuse his apprehension of 



sacred objects, and subtracts from his devotion quite as much as it adds to his knowledge. 

This is found in the case of other perceptions besides that of faith. It is the case of nature against art: of 
course, if possible, nature and art should be combined, but sometimes they are incompatible. Thus, in the case 
of calculating boys, it is said, I know not with what truth, that to teach them the ordinary rules of arithmetic is 
to endanger or to destroy the extraordinary endowment. And men who have the gift of playing on an instrument 
by ear, are sometimes afraid to learn by rule, lest they should lose it. 

There is an analogy, in this respect, between Ratiocination and Memory, though the latter may be exercised 
without antecedents or media, whereas the former requires them in its very idea. At the same time association 
has so much to do with memory, that we may not unfairly consider that memory, as well as reasoning, depends 
on certain previous conditions. Writing, as I have already observed, is a memoria technica, or logic of memory. 
Now it will be found, I think, that indispensable as is the use of letters, still, in fact, we weaken our memory in 
proportion as we habituate ourselves to commit all that we wish to remember to memorandums. Of course in 
proportion as our memory is weak or over-burdened, and thereby treacherous, we cannot help ourselves; but in 
the case of men of strong memory in any particular subject-matter, as in that of dates, all artificial expedients, 
from the “Thirty days has September,” &c., to the more formidable formulas which are offered for their use, are 
as difficult and repulsive as the natural exercise of memory is healthy and easy to them; just as the clearheaded 
and practical reasoner, who sees conclusions at a glance, is uncomfortable under the drill of a logician, being 
oppressed and hampered, as David in Saul’s armour, by what is intended to be a benefit. 

I need not say more on this part of the subject. What is called reasoning is often only a peculiar and personal 
mode of abstraction, and so far, like memory, may be said to exist without antecedents. It is a power of looking 
at things in some particular aspect, and of determining their internal and external relations thereby. And 
according to the subtlety and versatility of their gift, are men able to read what comes before them justly, 
variously, and fruitfully. Hence, too, it is, that in our intercourse with others, in business and family matters, in 
social and political transactions, a word or an act on the part of another is sometimes a sudden revelation; light 
breaks in upon us, and our whole judgment of a course of events, or of an undertaking, is changed. We 
determine correctly or otherwise, as it may be; but in either case, by a sense proper to ourselves, for another 
may see the objects which we are thus using, and give them quite a different interpretation, inasmuch as he 
abstracts another set of general notions from those same phenomena which present themselves to us. 

What I have been saying of Ratiocination, may be said of Taste, and is confirmed by the obvious analogy 
between the two. Taste, skill, invention in the fine arts—and so, again, discretion or judgment in conduct—are 
exerted spontaneously, when once acquired, and could not give a clear account of themselves, or of their mode 
of proceeding. They do not go by rule, though to a certain point their exercise may be analyzed, and may take the 
shape of an art or method. But these parallels will come before us presently. 

And now I come to a further peculiarity of this natural and spontaneous ratiocination. This faculty, as it is 
actually found in us, proceeding from concrete to concrete, belongs to a definite subject-matter, according to the 
individual. In spite of Aristotle, I will not allow that genuine reasoning is an instrumental art; and in spite of Dr. 
Johnson, I will assert that genius, as far as it is manifested in ratiocination, is not equal to all undertakings, but 
has its own peculiar subject-matter, and is circumscribed in its range. No one would for a moment expect that 
because Newton and Napoleon both had a genius for ratiocination, that, in consequence, Napoleon could have 
generalized the principle of gravitation, or Newton have seen how to concentrate a hundred thousand men at 
Austerlitz. The ratiocinative faculty, then, as found in individuals, is not a general instrument of knowledge, but 
has its province, or is what may be called departmental. It is not so much one faculty, as a collection of similar 
or analogous faculties under one name, there being really as many faculties as there are distinct subject- 
matters, though in the same person some of them may, if it so happen, be united,—nay, though some men have 
a sort of literary power in arguing in all subject-matters, de omni scibili, a power extensive, but not deep or real. 

This surely is the conclusion, to which we are brought by our ordinary experience of men. It is almost 
proverbial that a hard-headed mathematician may have no head at all for what is called historical evidence. 
Successful experimentalists need not have talent for legal research or pleading. A shrewd man of business may 
be a bad arguer in philosophical questions. Able statesmen and politicians have been before now eccentric or 



superstitious in their religious views. It is notorious how ridiculous a clever man may make himself, who 
ventures to argue with professed theologians, critics, or geologists, though without positive defects in 
knowledge of his subject. Priestley, great in electricity and chemistry, was but a poor ecclesiastical historian. The 
Author of the Minute Philosopher is also the Author of the Analyst. Newton wrote not only his “Principia,” but 
his comments on the Apocalypse; Cromwell, whose actions savoured of the boldest logic, was a confused 
speaker. In these, and various similar instances, the defect lay, not so much in an ignorance of facts, as in an 
inability to handle those facts suitably; in feeble or perverse modes of abstraction, observation, comparison, 
analysis, inference, which nothing could have obviated, but that which was wanting,—a specific talent, and a 
ready exercise of it. 

I have already referred to the faculty of memory in illustration; it will serve me also here. We can form an 
abstract idea of memory, and call it one faculty, which has for its subject-matter all past facts of our personal 
experience; but this is really only an illusion; for there is no such gift of universal memory. Of course we all 
remember, in a way, as we reason, in all subject-matters; but I am speaking of remembering rightly, as I spoke 
of reasoning rightly. In real fact memory, as a talent, is not one indivisible faculty, but a power of retaining and 
recalling the past in this or that department of our experience, not in any whatever. Two memories, which are 
both specially retentive, may also be incommensurate. Some men can recite the canto of a poem, or good part of 
a speech, after once reading it, but have no head for dates. Others have great capacity for the vocabulary of 
languages, but recollect nothing of the small occurrences of the day or year. Others never forget any statement 
which they have read, and can give volume and page, but have no memory for faces. I have known those who 
could, without effort, run through the succession of days on which Easter fell for years back; or could say where 
they were, or what they were doing, on a given day, in a given year; or could recollect accurately the Christian 
names of friends and strangers; or could enumerate in exact order the names on all the shops from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Bank; or had so mastered the University Calendar as to be able to bear an examination in the 
academical history of any M. A. taken at random. And I believe in most of these cases the talent, in its 
exceptional character, did not extend beyond several classes of subjects. There are a hundred memories, as there 
are a hundred virtues. Virtue is one indeed in the abstract; but, in fact, gentle and kind natures are not therefore 
heroic, and prudent and self-controlled minds need not be open-handed. At the utmost such virtue is one only in 
posse; as developed in the concrete, it takes the shape of species which in no sense imply each other. 

So is it with Ratiocination; and as we should betake ourselves to Newton for physical, not for theological 
conclusions, and to Wellington for his military experience, not for statesmanship, so the maxim holds good 
generally, “Cuique in arte sua credendum est:” or, to use the grand words of Aristotle, “We are bound to give 
heed to the undemonstrated sayings and opinions of the experienced and aged, not less than to demonstrations; 
because, from their having the eye of experience, they behold the principles of things.[30]” Instead of trusting 
logical science, we must trust persons, namely, those who by long acquaintance with their subject have a right to 
judge. And if we wish ourselves to share in their convictions and the grounds of them, we must follow their 
history, and learn as they have learned. We must take up their particular subject as they took it up, beginning at 
the beginning, give ourselves to it, depend on practice and experience more than on reasoning, and thus gain 
that mental insight into truth, whatever its subject-matter may be, which our masters have gained before us. By 
following this course, we may make ourselves of their number, and then we rightly lean upon ourselves; we 
follow our own moral or intellectual judgment, but not our skill in argumentation. 

This doctrine, stated in substance as above by the great philosopher of antiquity, is more fully expounded in a 
passage which he elsewhere quotes from Hesiod. “Best of all is he,” says that poet, “who is wise by his own wit; 
next best he who is wise by the wit of others; but whoso is neither able to see, nor willing to hear, he is a good- 
for-nothing fellow.” Judgment then in all concrete matter is the architectonic faculty; and what may be called 
the Illative Sense, or right judgment in ratiocination, is one branch of it. 



Chapter IX. 

The Illative Sense. 


My object in the foregoing pages has been, not to form a theory which may account for those phenomena of the 
intellect of which they treat, viz. those which characterize inference and assent, but to ascertain what is the 
matter of fact as regards them, that is, when it is that assent is given to propositions which are inferred, and 
under what circumstances. I have never had the thought of an attempt which would be ambitious in me, and 
which has failed in the hands of others, if that attempt may not unfairly be called unsuccessful, which, though 
made by the acutest minds, has not succeeded in convincing opponents. Especially have I found myself unequal 
to antecedent reasonings in the instance of a matter of fact. There are those, who, arguing a priori, maintain, 
that, since experience leads by syllogism only to probabilities, certitude is ever a mistake. There are others, who, 
while they deny this conclusion, grant the a priori principle assumed in the argument, and in consequence are 
obliged, in order to vindicate the certainty of our knowledge, to have recourse to the hypothesis of intuitions, 
intellectual forms, and the like, which belong to us by nature, and may be considered to elevate our experience 
into something more than it is in itself. Earnestly maintaining, as I would, with this latter school of 
philosophers, the certainty of knowledge, I think it enough to appeal to the common voice of mankind in proof 
of it. That is to be accounted a normal operation of our nature, which men in general do actually instance. That 
is a law of our minds, which is exemplified in action on a large scale, whether a priori it ought to be a law or no. 
Our hoping is a proof that hope, as such, is not an extravagance; and our possession of certitude is a proof that it 
is not a weakness or an absurdity to be certain. How it comes about that we can be certain is not my business to 
determine; for me it is sufficient that certitude is felt. This is what the schoolmen, I believe, call treating a 
subject in facto esse, in contrast with in fieri. Had I attempted the latter, I should have been falling into 
metaphysics; but my aim is of a practical character, such as that of Butler in his Analogy, with this difference, 
that he treats of probability, doubt, expedience, and duty, whereas in these pages, without excluding, far from it, 
the question of duty, I would confine myself to the truth of things, and to the mind’s certitude of that truth. 

Certitude is a mental state: certainty is a quality of propositions. Those propositions I call certain, which are 
such that I am certain of them. Certitude is not a passive impression made upon the mind from without, by 
argumentative compulsion, but in all concrete questions (nay, even in abstract, for though the reasoning is 
abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) it is an active recognition of propositions as true, such as it is 
the duty of each individual himself to exercise at the bidding of reason, and, when reason forbids, to withhold. 
And reason never bids us be certain except on an absolute proof; and such a proof can never be furnished to us 
by the logic of words, for as certitude is of the mind, so is the act of inference which leads to it. Every one who 
reasons, is his own centre; and no expedient for attaining a common measure of minds can reverse this truth;— 
but then the question follows, is there any criterion of the accuracy of an inference, such as may be our warrant 
that certitude is rightly elicited in favour of the proposition inferred, since our warrant cannot, as I have said, be 
scientific? I have already said that the sole and final judgment on the validity of an inference in concrete matter 
is committed to the personal action of the ratiocinative faculty, the perfection or virtue of which I have called 
the Illative Sense, a use of the word “sense” parallel to our use of it in “good sense,” “common sense,” a “sense 
of beauty,” &c.;—and I own I do not see any way to go farther than this in answer to the question. However, I 
can at least explain my meaning more fully; and therefore I will now speak, first of the sanction of the Illative 
Sense, next of its nature, and then of its range. 

§ l. The Sanction of the Illative Sense. 

We are in a world of facts, and we use them; for there is nothing else to use. We do not quarrel with them, but 
we take them as they are, and avail ourselves of what they can do for us. It would be out of place to demand of 
fire, water, earth, and air their credentials, so to say, for acting upon us, or ministering to us. We call them 
elements, and turn them to account, and make the most of them. We speculate on them at our leisure. But what 
we are still less able to doubt about or annul, at our leisure or not, is that which is at once their counterpart and 



their witness, I mean, ourselves. We are conscious of the objects of external nature, and we reflect and act upon 
them, and this consciousness, reflection, and action we call our rationality. And as we use the (so called) 
elements without first criticizing what we have no command over, so is it much more unmeaning in us to 
criticize or find fault with our own nature, which is nothing else than we ourselves, instead of using it according 
to the use of which it ordinarily admits. Our being, with its faculties, mind and body, is a fact not admitting of 
question, all things being of necessity referred to it, not it to other things. 

If I may not assume that I exist, and in a particular way, that is, with a particular mental constitution, I have 
nothing to speculate about, and had better let speculation alone. Such as I am, it is my all; this is my essential 
stand-point, and must be taken for granted; otherwise, thought is but an idle amusement, not worth the trouble. 
There is no medium between using my faculties, as I have them, and flinging myself upon the external world 
according to the random impulse of the moment, as spray upon the surface of the waves, and simply forgetting 
that I am. 

I am what I am, or I am nothing. I cannot think, reflect, or judge about my being, without starting from the 
very point which I aim at concluding. My ideas are all assumptions, and I am ever moving in a circle. I cannot 
avoid being sufficient for myself, for I cannot make myself anything else, and to change me is to destroy me. If I 
do not use myself, I have no other self to use. My only business is to ascertain what I am, in order to put it to 
use. It is enough for the proof of the value and authority of any function which I possess, to be able to 
pronounce that it is natural. What I have to ascertain is the laws under which I live. My first elementary lesson 
of duty is that of resignation to the laws of my nature, whatever they are; my first disobedience is to be 
impatient at what I am, and to indulge an ambitious aspiration after what I cannot be, to cherish a distrust of 
my powers, and to desire to change laws which are identical with myself. 

Truths such as these, which are too obvious to be called irresistible, are illustrated by what we see in universal 
nature. Every being is in a true sense sufficient for itself, so as to be able to fulfil its particular needs. It is a 
general law that, whatever is found as a function or an attribute of any class of beings, or is natural to it, is in its 
substance suitable to it, and subserves its existence, and cannot be rightly regarded as a fault or enormity. No 
being could endure, of which the constituent parts were at war with each other. And more than this; there is that 
principle of vitality in every being, which is of a sanative and restorative character, and which brings all its parts 
and functions together into one whole, and is ever repelling and correcting the mischiefs which befall it, 
whether from within or without, while showing no tendency to cast off its belongings as if foreign to its nature. 
The brute animals are found severally with limbs and organs, habits, instincts, appetites, surroundings, which 
play together for the safety and welfare of the whole; and, after all exceptions, may be said each of them to have, 
after its own kind, a perfection of nature. Man is the highest of the animals, and more indeed than an animal, as 
having a mind; that is, he has a complex nature different from theirs, with a higher aim and a specific 
perfection; but still the fact that other beings find their good in the use of their particular nature, is a reason for 
anticipating that to use duly our own is our interest as well as our necessity. 

What is the peculiarity of our nature, in contrast with the inferior animals around us? It is that, though man 
cannot change what he is born with, he is a being of progress with relation to his perfection and characteristic 
good. Other beings are complete from their first existence, in that line of excellence which is allotted to them; 
but man begins with nothing realized (to use the word), and he has to make capital for himself by the exercise of 
those faculties which are his natural inheritance. Thus he gradually advances to the fulness of his original 
destiny. Nor is this progress mechanical, nor is it of necessity; it is committed to the personal efforts of each 
individual of the species; each of us has the prerogative of completing his inchoate and rudimental nature, and 
of developing his own perfection out of the living elements with which his mind began to be. It is his gift to be 
the creator of his own sufficiency; and to be emphatically self-made. This is the law of his being, which he 
cannot escape; and whatever is involved in that law he is bound, or rather he is carried on, to fulfil. 

And here I am brought to the bearing of these remarks upon my subject. For this law of progress is carried out 
by means of the acquisition of knowledge, of which inference and assent are the immediate instruments. 
Supposing, then, the advancement of our nature, both in ourselves individually and as regards the human 
family, is, to every one of us in his place, a sacred duty, it follows that that duty is intimately bound up with the 



right use of these two main instruments of fulfilling it. And as we do not gain the knowledge of the law of 
progress by any a priori view of man, but by looking at it as the interpretation which is provided by himself on a 
large scale in the ordinary action of his intellectual nature, so too we must appeal to himself, as a fact, and not to 
any antecedent theory, in order to find what is the law of his mind as regards the two faculties in question. If 
then such an appeal does bear me out in deciding, as I have done, that the course of inference is ever more or 
less obscure, while assent is ever distinct and definite, and yet that what is in its nature thus absolute does, in 
fact follow upon what in outward manifestation is thus complex, indirect, and recondite, what is left to us but to 
take things as they are, and to resign ourselves to what we find? that is, instead of devising, what cannot be, 
some sufficient science of reasoning which may compel certitude in concrete conclusions, to confess that there 
is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony born to truth by the mind itself, and that this phenomenon, 
perplexing as we may find it, is a normal and inevitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being like 
man on a stage such as the world. His progress is a living growth, not a mechanism; and its instruments are 
mental acts, not the formulas and contrivances of language. 

We are accustomed in this day to lay great stress upon the harmony of the universe; and we have well learned 
the maxim so powerfully inculcated by our own English philosopher, that in our inquiries into its laws, we must 
sternly destroy all idols of the intellect, and subdue nature by co-operating with her. Knowledge is power, for it 
enables us to use eternal principles which we cannot alter. So also is it in that microcosm, the human mind. Let 
us follow Bacon more closely than to distort its faculties according to the demands of an ideal optimism, instead 
of looking out for modes of thought proper to our nature, and faithfully observing them in our intellectual 
exercises. 

Of course I do not stop here. As the structure of the universe speaks to us of Him who made it, so the laws of 
the mind are the expression, not of mere constituted order, but of His will. I should be bound by them even 
were they not His laws; but since one of their very functions is to tell me of Him, they throw a reflex light upon 
themselves, and, for resignation to my destiny, I substitute a cheerful concurrence in an overruling Providence. 
We may gladly welcome such difficulties as there are in our mental constitution, and in the interaction of our 
faculties, if we are able to feel that He gave them to us, and He can overrule them for us. We may securely take 
them as they are, and use them as we find them. It is He who teaches us all knowledge; and the way by which 
we acquire it is His way. He varies that way according to the subject-matter; but whether He has set before us in 
our particular pursuit the way of observation or of experiment, of speculation or of research, of demonstration 
or of probability, whether we are inquiring into the system of the universe, or into the elements of matter and of 
life, or into the history of human society and past times, if we take the way proper to our subject-matter, we 
have His blessing upon us, and shall find, besides abundant matter for mere opinion, the materials in due 
measure of proof and assent. 

And especially, by this disposition of things, shall we learn, as regards religious and ethical inquiries, how 
little we can effect, however much we exert ourselves, without that Blessing; for, as if on set purpose, He has 
made this path of thought rugged and circuitous above other investigations, that the very discipline inflicted on 
our minds in finding Him, may mould them into due devotion to Him when He is found. “Verily Thou art a 
hidden God, the God of Israel, the Saviour,” is the very law of His dealings with us. Certainly we need a clue into 
the labyrinth which is to lead us to Him; and who among us can hope to seize upon the true starting-points of 
thought for that enterprise, and upon all of them, who is to understand their right direction, to follow them out 
to their just limits, and duly to estimate, adjust, and combine the various reasonings in which they issue, so as 
safely to arrive at what it is worth any labour to secure, without a special illumination from Himself? Such are 
the dealings of Wisdom with the elect soul. “She will bring upon him fear, and dread, and trial; and She will 
torture him with the tribulation of Her discipline, till She try him by Her laws, and trust his soul. Then She will 
strengthen him, and make Her way straight to him, and give him joy.” 

§ 2. The Nature of the Illative Sense. 

It is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own reasonings, not any technical apparatus of words and 
propositions. This power of judging and concluding, when in its perfection, I call the Illative Sense, and I shall 



best illustrate it by referring to parallel faculties, which we commonly recognize without difficulty. 

For instance, how does the mind fulfil its function of supreme direction and control, in matters of duty, social 
intercourse, and taste? In all of these separate actions of the intellect, the individual is supreme, and responsible 
to himself, nay, under circumstances, may be justified in opposing himself to the judgment of the whole world; 
though he uses rules to his great advantage, as far as they go, and is in consequence bound to use them. As 
regards moral duty, the subject is fully considered in the well-known ethical treatises of Aristotle.[ 3 d He calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct, by the name of phronesis, or judgment. This is the 
directing, controlling, and determining principle in such matters, personal and social. What it is to be virtuous, 
how we are to gain the just idea and standard of virtue, how we are to approximate in practice to our own 
standard, what is right and wrong in a particular case, for the answers in fulness and accuracy to these and 
similar questions, the philosopher refers us to no code of laws, to no moral treatise, because no science of life, 
applicable to the case of an individual, has been or can be written. Such is Aristotle’s doctrine, and it is 
undoubtedly true. An ethical system may supply laws, general rules, guiding principles, a number of examples, 
suggestions, landmarks, limitations, cautions, distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious difficulties; but who 
is to apply them to a particular case? whither can we go, except to the living intellect, our own, or another’s? 
What is written is too vague, too negative for our need. It bids us avoid extremes; but it cannot ascertain for us, 
according to our personal need, the golden mean. The authoritative oracle, which is to decide our path, is 
something more searching and manifold than such jejune generalizations as treatises can give, which are most 
distinct and clear when we least need them. It is seated in the mind of the individual, who is thus his own law, 
his own teacher, and his own judge in those special cases of duty which are personal to him. It comes of an 
acquired habit, though it has its first origin in nature itself, and it is formed and matured by practice and 
experience; and it manifests itself, not in any breadth of view, any philosophical comprehension of the mutual 
relations of duty towards duty, or any consistency in its teachings, but it is a capacity sufficient for the occasion, 
deciding what ought to be done here and now, by this given person, under these given circumstances. It decides 
nothing hypothetical, it does not determine what a man should do ten years hence, or what another should do at 
this time. It may indeed happen to decide ten years hence as it does now, and to decide a second case now as it 
now decides a first; still its present act is for the present, not for the distant or the future. 

State or public law is inflexible, but this mental rule is not only minute and particular, but has an elasticity, 
which, in its application to individual cases, is, as I have said, not studious to maintain the appearance of 
consistency. In old times the mason’s rule which was in use at Lesbos was, according to Aristotle, not of wood or 
iron, but of lead, so as to allow of its adjustment to the uneven surface of the stones brought together for the 
work. By such the philosopher illustrates the nature of equity in contrast with law, and such is that phronesis, 
from which the science of morals forms its rules, and receives its complement. 

In this respect of course the law of truth differs from the law of duty, that duties change, but truths never; 
but, though truth is ever one and the same, and the assent of certitude is immutable, still the reasonings which 
carry us on to truth and certitude are many and distinct, and vary with the inquirer; and it is not with assent, but 
with the controlling principle in inferences that I am comparing phronesis. It is with this drift that I observe 
that the rule of conduct for one man is not always the rule for another, though the rule is always one and the 
same in the abstract, and in its principle and scope. To learn his own duty in his own case, each individual must 
have recourse to his own rule; and if his rule is not sufficiently developed in his intellect for his need, then he 
goes to some other living, present authority, to supply it for him, not to the dead letter of a treatise or a code. A 
living, present authority, himself or another, is his immediate guide in matters of a personal, social, or political 
character. In buying and selling, in contracts, in his treatment of others, in giving and receiving, in thinking, 
speaking, doing, and working, in toil, in danger, in his recreations and pleasures, every one of his acts, to be 
praiseworthy, must be in accordance with this practical sense. Thus it is, and not by science, that he perfects the 
virtues of justice, self-command, magnanimity, generosity, gentleness, and all others. Phronesis is the 
regulating principle of every one of them. 

These last words lead me to a further remark. I doubt whether it is correct, strictly speaking, to consider this 
phronesis as a general faculty, directing and perfecting all the virtues at once. So understood, it is little better 



than an abstract term, including under it a circle of analogous faculties, severally proper to the separate virtues. 
Properly speaking, there are as many kinds of phronesis as there are virtues; for the judgment, good sense, or 
tact which is conspicuous in a man’s conduct in one subject-matter, is not necessarily traceable in another. As in 
the parallel cases of memory and reasoning, he may be great in one aspect of his character, and little-minded in 
another. He may be exemplary in his family, yet commit a fraud on the revenue; he may be just and cruel, brave 
and sensual, imprudent and patient. And if this be true of the moral virtues, it holds good still more fully when 
we compare what is called his private character with his public. A good man may make a bad king; profligates 
have been great statesmen, or magnanimous political leaders. 

So, too, I may go on to speak of the various callings and professions which give scope to the exercise of great 
talents, for these talents also are matured, not by mere rule, but by personal skill and sagacity. They are as 
diverse as pleading and cross-examining, conducting a debate in Parliament, swaying a public meeting, and 
commanding an army; and here, too, I observe that, though the directing principle in each case is called by the 
same name,—sagacity, skill, tact, or prudence,—still there is no one ruling faculty leading to eminence in all 
these various lines of action in common, but men will excel in one of them, without any talent for the rest. 

The parallel may be continued in the case of the Fine Arts, in which, though true and scientific rules may be 
given, no one would therefore deny that Phidias or Rafael had a far more subtle standard of taste and a more 
versatile power of embodying it in his works, than any which he could communicate to others in even a series of 
treatises. And here again genius is indissolubly united to one definite subject-matter; a poet is not therefore a 
painter, or an architect a musical composer. 

And so, again, as regards the useful arts and personal accomplishments, we use the same word “skill,” but 
proficiency in engineering or in ship-building, or again in engraving, or again in singing, in playing instruments, 
in acting, or in gymnastic exercises, is as simply one with its particular subject-matter, as the human soul with 
its particular body, and is, in its own department, a sort of instinct or inspiration, not an obedience to external 
rules of criticism or of science. 

It is natural, then, to ask the question, why ratiocination should be an exception to a general law which 
attaches to the intellectual exercises of the mind; why it is held to be commensurate with logical science; and 
why logic is made an instrumental art sufficient for determining every sort of truth, while no one would dream 
of making any one formula, however generalized, a working rule at once for poetry, the art of medicine, and 
political warfare? 

This is what I have to remark concerning the Illative Sense, and in explanation of its nature and claims; and 
on the whole, I have spoken of it in four respects,—as viewed in itself, in its subject-matter, in the process it 
uses, and in its function and scope. 

First, viewed in its exercise, it is one and the same in all concrete matters, though employed in them in 
different measures. We do not reason in one way in chemistry or law, in another in morals or religion; but in 
reasoning on any subject whatever, which is concrete, we proceed, as far indeed as we can, by the logic of 
language, but we are obliged to supplement it by the more subtle and elastic logic of thought; for forms by 
themselves prove nothing. 

Secondly, it is in fact attached to definite subject-matters, so that a given individual may possess it in one 
department of thought, for instance, history, and not in another, for instance, philosophy. 

Thirdly, in coming to its conclusion, it proceeds always in the same way, by a method of reasoning, which is 
the elementary principle of that mathematical calculus of modern times, which has so wonderfully extended the 
limits of abstract science. 

Fourthly, in no class of concrete reasonings, whether in experimental science, historical research, or theology, 
is there any ultimate test of truth and error in our inferences besides the trustworthiness of the Illative Sense 
that gives them its sanction; just as there is no sufficient test of poetical excellence, heroic action, or gentleman¬ 
like conduct, other than the particular mental sense, be it genius, taste, sense of propriety, or the moral sense, to 
which those subject-matters are severally committed. Our duty in each of these is to strengthen and perfect the 
special faculty which is its living rule, and in every case as it comes to do our best. And such also is our duty and 



our necessity, as regards the Illative Sense. 

§ 3. The Range of the Illative Sense. 

Great as are the services of language in enabling us to extend the compass of our inferences, to test their 
validity, and to communicate them to others, still the mind itself is more versatile and vigorous than any of its 
works, of which language is one, and it is only under its penetrating and subtle action that the margin 
disappears, which I have described as intervening between verbal argumentation and conclusions in the 
concrete. It determines what science cannot determine, the limit of converging probabilities and the reasons 
sufficient for a proof. It is the ratiocinative mind itself, and no trick of art, however simple in its form and sure 
in operation, by which we are able to determine that a moving body left to itself will never stop, and that no man 
can live without eating. 

Nor, again, is it by any diagram that we are able to scrutinize, sort, and combine the many premisses which 
must be first run together before we answer duly a given question. It is to the living mind that we must look for 
the means of using correctly principles of whatever kind, facts or doctrines, experiences or testimonies, true or 
probable, and of discerning what conclusion from these is necessary, suitable, or expedient, when they are taken 
for granted; and this, either by means of a natural gift, or from mental formation and practice and a long 
familiarity with those various starting-points. Thus, when Laud said that he did not see his way to come to 
terms with the Holy See, “till Rome was other than she was,” no Catholic would admit the sentiment: but any 
Catholic may understand that this is just the judgment consistent with Laud’s actual condition of thought and 
cast of opinions, his ecclesiastical position, and the existing state of England. 

Nor, lastly, is an action of the mind itself less necessary in relation to those first elements of thought which in 
all reasoning are assumptions, the principles, tastes, and opinions, very often of a personal character, which are 
half the battle in the inference with which the reasoning is to terminate. It is the mind itself that detects them in 
their obscure recesses, illustrates them, establishes them, eliminates them, resolves them into simpler ideas, as 
the case may be. The mind contemplates them without the use of words, by a process which cannot be analyzed. 
Thus it was that Bacon separated the physical system of the world from the theological; thus that Butler 
connected together the moral system with the religious. Logical formulas could never have sustained the 
reasonings involved in such investigations. 

Thus the Illative Sense, that is, the reasoning faculty, as exercised by gifted, or by educated or otherwise well- 
prepared minds, has its function in the beginning, middle, and end of all discussion and inquiry, and in every 
step of the process. It is a rule to itself, and appeals to no judgment beyond its own; and attends upon the whole 
course of thought from antecedents to consequents, with a minute diligence and unwearied presence, which is 
impossible to a cumbrous apparatus of verbal reasoning, though, in communicating with others, words are the 
only instrument we possess, and a serviceable, though imperfect instrument. 

One function indeed there is of Logic, to which I have referred in the preceding sentence, which the Illative 
Sense does not and cannot perform. It supplies no common measure between mind and mind, as being nothing 
else than a personal gift or acquisition. Few there are, as I said above, who are good reasoners on all subject- 
matters. Two men, who reason well each in his own province of thought, may, one or both of them, fail and 
pronounce opposite judgments on a question belonging to some third province. Moreover, all reasoning being 
from premisses, and those premisses arising (if it so happen) in their first elements from personal 
characteristics, in which men are in fact in essential and irremediable variance one with another, the 
ratiocinative talent can do no more than point out where the difference between them lies, how far it is 
immaterial, when it is worth while continuing an argument between them, and when not. 

Now of the three main occasions of the exercise of the Illative Sense, which I have been insisting on, and 
which are the measure of its range, the start, the course, and the issue of an inquiry, I have already, in treating 
of Informal Inference, shown the place it holds in the final resolution of concrete questions. Here then it is left 
to me to illustrate its presence and action in relation to the elementary premisses, and, again, to the conduct of 
an argument. And first of the latter. 



1 . 


There has been a great deal written of late years on the subject of the state of Greece and Rome during the 
prehistoric period; let us say before the Olympiads in Greece, and the war with Pyrrhus in the annals of Rome. 
Now, in a question like this, it is plain that the inquirer has first of all to decide on the point from which he is to 
start in the presence of the received accounts; on what side, from what quarter he is to approach them; on what 
principles his discussion is to be conducted; what he is to assume, what opinions or objections he is summarily 
to put aside as nugatory, what arguments, and when, he is to consider as apposite, what false issues are to be 
avoided, when the state of his arguments is ripe for a conclusion. Is he to commence with absolutely discarding 
all that has hitherto been received; or to retain it in outline; or to make selections from it; or to consider and 
interpret it as mythical, or as allegorical; or to hold so much to be trustworthy, or at least of prima facie 
authority, as he cannot actually disprove; or never to destroy except in proportion as he can construct? Then, as 
to the kind of arguments suitable or admissible, how far are tradition, analogy, isolated monuments and records, 
ruins, vague reports, legends, the facts or sayings of later times, language, popular proverbs, to tell in the 
inquiry? what are marks of truth, what of falsehood, what is probable, what suspicious, what promises well for 
discriminating facts from fictions? Then, arguments have to be balanced against each other, and then lastly the 
decision is to be made, whether any conclusion at all can be drawn, or whether any before certain issues are 
tried and settled, or whether a probable conclusion or a certain. It is plain how incessant will be the call here or 
there for the exercise of a definitive judgment, how little that judgment will be helped on by logic, and how 
intimately it will be dependent upon the intellectual complexion of the writer. 

This might be illustrated at great length, were it necessary, from the writings of any of those able men, whose 
names are so well known in connexion with the subject I have instanced; such as Niebuhr, Mr. Clinton, Sir 
George Lewis, Mr. Grote, and Colonel Mure. These authors have severally views of their own on the period of 
history which they have selected for investigation, and they are too learned and logical not to know and to use to 
the utmost the testimonies by which the facts which they investigate are to be ascertained. Why then do they 
differ so much from each other, whether in their estimate of those testimonies or of those facts? Because that 
estimate is simply their own, coming of their own judgment; and that judgment coming of assumptions of their 
own, explicit or implicit; and those assumptions spontaneously issuing out of the state of thought respectively 
belonging to each of them; and all these successive processes of minute reasoning superintended and directed 
by an intellectual instrument far too subtle and spiritual to be scientific. 

What was Niebuhr’s idea of the office he had undertaken? I suppose it was to accept what he found in the 
historians of Rome, to interrogate it, to take it to pieces, to put it together again, to re-arrange and interpret it. 
Prescription together with internal consistency was to him the evidence of fact, and if he pulled down he felt he 
was bound to build up. Very different is the spirit of another school of writers, with whom prescription is 
nothing, and who will admit no evidence which has not first proved its right to be admitted. “We are able,” says 
Niebuhr, “to trace the history of the Roman constitution back to the beginning of the Commonwealth, as 
accurately as we wish, and even more perfectly than the history of many portions of the middle ages.” But, “we 
may rejoice,” says Sir George Lewis, “that the ingenuity or learning of Niebuhr should have enabled him to 
advance many noble hypotheses and conjectures respecting the form of the early constitution of Rome, but, 
unless he can support those hypotheses by sufficient evidence, they are not entitled to our belief.” “Niebuhr,” 
says a writer nearly related to myself, “often expresses much contempt for mere incredulous criticism and 
negative conclusions; ... yet wisely to disbelieve is our first grand requisite in dealing with materials of mixed 
worth.” And Sir George Lewis again, “It may be said that there is scarcely any of the leading conclusions of 
Niebuhr’s work which has not been impugned by some subsequent writer.” 

Again, “It is true,” says Niebuhr, “that the Trojan war belongs to the region of fable, yet undeniably it has an 
historical foundation.” But Mr. Grote writes, “If we are asked whether the Trojan war is not a legend ... raised 
upon a basis of truth, ... our answer must be, that, as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither can the 
reality of it be affirmed.” On the other hand, Mr. Clinton lays down the general rule, “We may acknowledge as 
real persons, all those whom there is no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in favour of the early tradition, 



if no argument can be brought to overthrow it.” Thus he lodges the onus probandi with those who impugn the 
received accounts; but Mr. Grote and Sir George Lewis throw it upon those who defend them. “Historical 
evidence,” says the latter, “is founded on the testimony of credible witnesses.” And again, “It is perpetually 
assumed in practice, that historical evidence is different in its nature from other sorts of evidence. This laxity 
seems to be justified by the doctrine of taking the best evidence which can be obtained. The object of [my] 
inquiry will be to apply to the early Roman history the same rules of evidence which are applied by common 
consent to modern history.” Far less severe is the judgment of Colonel Mure: “Where no positive historical 
proof is affirmable, the balance of historical probability must reduce itself very much to a reasonable indulgence 
to the weight of national conviction, and a deference to the testimony of the earliest native authorities.” 
“Reasonable indulgence” to popular belief, “deference” to ancient tradition, are principles of writing history 
abhorrent to the judicial temper of Sir George Lewis. He considers the words “reasonable indulgence” to be 
“ambiguous,” and observes that “the very point which cannot be taken for granted, and in which writers differ, 
is, as to the extent to which contemporary attestation may be presumed without direct and positive proof,... the 
extent to which the existence of a popular belief concerning a supposed matter of fact authorizes the inference 
that it grew out of authentic testimony.” And Mr. Grote observes to the same effect: “The word tradition is an 
equivocal word, and begs the whole question. It is tacitly understood to imply a tale descriptive of some real 
matter of fact, taking rise at the time when the fact happened, originally accurate, but corrupted by oral 
transmission.” And Lewis, who quotes the passage, adds, “This tacit understanding is the key-stone of the whole 
argument.” 

I am not contrasting these various opinions of able men, who have given themselves to historical research, as 
if it were any reflection on them that they differ from each other. It is the cause of their differing on which I 
wish to insist. Taking the facts by themselves, probably these authors would come to no conclusion at all; it is 
the “tacit understandings” which Mr. Grote speaks of, the vague and impalpable notions of “reasonableness” on 
his own side as well as on that of others, which both make conclusions possible, and are the pledge of their 
being contradictory. The conclusions vary with the particular writer, for each writes from his own point of view 
and with his own principles, and these admit of no common measure. 

This in fact is their own account of the matter: “The results of speculative historical inquiry,” says Colonel 
Mure, “can rarely amount to more than fair presumption of the reality of the events in question, as limited to 
their general substance, not as extending to their details. Nor can there consequently be expected in the minds 
of different inquirers any such unity regarding the precise degree of reality, as may frequently exist in respect to 
events attested by documentary evidence.” Mr. Grote corroborates this decision by the striking instance of the 
diversity of existing opinions concerning the Homeric Poems. “Our means of knowledge,” he says, “are so 
limited, that no one can produce arguments sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing preconceptions, and 
it creates a painful sensation of diffidence, when we read the expressions of equal and absolute persuasion with 
which the two opposite conclusions have both been advanced.” And again, “There is a difference of opinion 
among the best critics, which is probably not destined to be adjusted, since so much depends partly upon critical 
feeling, partly upon the general reasonings in respect to ancient epical unity, with which a man sits down to the 
study.” Exactly so; every one has his own “critical feeling,” his antecedent “reasonings,” and in consequence his 
own “absolute persuasion,” coming in fresh and fresh at every turn of the discussion; and who, whether stranger 
or friend, is to reach and affect what is so intimately bound up with the mental constitution of each? 

Hence the categorical contradictions between one writer and another, which abound. Colonel Mure appeals in 
defence of an historical thesis to the “fact of the Hellenic confederacy combining for the adoption of a common 
national system of chronology in 776 B.C.” Mr. Grote replies: “Nothing is more at variance with my 
conception,”—he just now spoke of the preconceptions of others,—“of the state of the Hellenic world in 776 B.C., 
than the idea of a combination among all the members of the race for any purpose, much more for the purpose 
of adopting a common national system of chronology.” Colonel Mure speaks of the “bigoted Athenian public;” 
Mr. Grote replies that “no public ever less deserved the epithet of ‘bigoted’ than the Athenian,” Colonel Mure 
also speaks of Mr. Grote’s “arbitrary hypothesis;” and again (in Mr. Grote’s words), of his “unreasonable 
scepticism.” He cannot disprove by mere argument the conclusions of Mr. Grote; he can but have recourse to a 



personal criticism. He virtually says, “We differ in our personal view of things.” Men become personal when 
logic fails; it is their mode of appealing to their own primary elements of thought, and their own illative sense, 
against the principles and the judgment of another. 

I have already touched upon Niebuhr’s method of investigation, and Sir George Lewis’s dislike of it: it 
supplies us with as apposite an instance of a difference in first principles as is afforded by Mr. Grote and Colonel 
Mure. “The main characteristic of his history,” says Lewis, “is the extent to which he relies upon internal 
evidence, and upon the indications afforded by the narrative itself, independently of the testimony of its truth.” 
And, “Ingenuity and labour can produce nothing but hypotheses and conjectures, which may be supported by 
analogies, but can never rest upon the solid foundation of proof.” And it is undeniable, that, rightly or wrongly, 
disdaining the scepticism of the mere critic, Niebuhr does consciously proceed by the high path of divination. 
“For my own part,” he says, “I divine that, since the censorship of Fabius and Decius falls in the same year, that 
Cn. Flavius became mediator between his own class and the higher orders.” Lewis considers this to be a process 
of guessing; and says, “Instead of employing those tests of credibility which are consistently applied to modern 
history,” Niebuhr, and his followers, and most of his opponents, “attempt to guide their judgment by the 
indication of internal evidence, and assume that the truth is discovered by an occult faculty of historical 
divination.” Niebuhr defends himself thus: “The real geographer has a tact which determines his judgment and 
choice among different statements. He is able from isolated statements to draw inferences respecting things 
that are unknown, which are closely approximate to results obtained from observation of facts, and may supply 
their place. He is able with limited data to form an image of things which no eyewitness has described.” He 
applies this to himself. The principle set forth in this passage is obviously the same as I should put forward 
myself; but Sir George Lewis, though not simply denying it as a principle, makes little account of it, when 
applied to historical research. “It is not enough,” he says, “for an historian to claim the possession of a 
retrospective second-sight, which is denied to the rest of the world—of a mysterious doctrine, revealed only to 
the initiated.” And he pronounces, that “the history of Niebuhr has opened more questions than it has closed, 
and it has set in motion a large body of combatants, whose mutual variances are not at present likely to be 
settled by deference to a common principle. [33]” 

We see from the above extracts how a controversy, such as that to which they belong, is carried on from 
starting-points, and with collateral aids, not formally proved, but more or less assumed, the process of 
assumption lying in the action of the Illative Sense, as applied to primary elements of thought respectively 
congenial to the disputants. Not that explicit argumentation on these minute or minor, though important, 
points is not sometimes possible to a certain extent; but, as I had said, it is too unwieldy an expedient for a 
constantly recurring need, even when it is tolerably exact. 

2. 

And now secondly, as to the first principles themselves. In illustration, I will mention under separate heads 
some of those elementary contrarieties of opinion, on which the Illative Sense has to act, discovering them, 
following them out, defending or resisting them, as the case may be. 

1. As to the statement of the case. This depends on the particular aspect under which we view a subject, that 
is, on the abstraction which forms our representative notion of what it is. Sciences are only so many distinct 
aspects of nature; sometimes suggested by nature itself, sometimes created by the mind. (1) One of the simplest 
and broadest aspects under which to view the physical world, is that of a system of final causes, or, on the other 
hand, of initial or effective causes. Bacon, having it in view to extend our power over nature, adopted the latter. 
He took firm hold of the idea of causation (in the common sense of the word) as contrasted with that of design, 
refusing to mix up the two ideas in one inquiry, and denouncing such traditional interpretations of facts, as did 
but obscure the simplicity of the aspect necessary for his purpose. He saw what others before him might have 
seen in what they saw, but who did not see as he saw it. In this achievement of intellect, which has been so 
fruitful in results, lie his genius and his fame. 

(2) So again, to refer to a very different subject-matter, we often hear of the exploits of some great lawyer, 



judge or advocate, who is able in perplexed cases, when common minds see nothing but a hopeless heap of facts, 
foreign or contrary to each other, to detect the principle which rightly interprets the riddle, and, to the 
admiration of all hearers, converts a chaos into an orderly and luminous whole. This is what is meant by 
originality, in thinking: it is the discovery of an aspect of a subject-matter, simpler, perhaps, and more 
intelligible than any hitherto taken. 

(3) On the other hand, such aspects are often unreal, as being mere exhibitions of ingenuity, not of true 
originality of mind. This is especially the case in what are called philosophical views of history. Such seems to 
me the theory advocated in a work of great learning, vigour, and acuteness, Warburton’s “Divine Legation of 
Moses.” I do not call Gibbon merely ingenious; still his account of the rise of Christianity is the mere subjective 
view of one who could not enter into its depth and power. 

(4) The aspect under which we view things is often intensely personal; nay, even awfully so, considering that, 
from the nature of the case, it does not bring home its idiosyncrasy either to ourselves or to others. Each of us 
looks at the world in his own way, and does not know that perhaps it is characteristically his own. This is the 
case even as regards the senses. Some men have little perception of colours; some recognize one or two; to some 
men two contrary colours, as red and green, are one and the same. How poorly can we appreciate the beauties of 
nature, if our eyes discern, on the face of things, only an Indian-ink or a drab creation! 

(5) So again, as regards form: each of us abstracts the relation of line to line in his own personal way,—as one 
man might apprehend a curve as convex, another as concave. Of course, as in the case of a curve, there may be a 
limit to possible aspects; but still, even when we agree together, it is not perhaps that we learn one from 
another, or fall under any law of agreement, but that our separate idiosyncrasies happen to concur. I fear I may 
seem trifling, if I allude to an illustration which has ever had a great force with me, and that for the very reason 
it is so trivial and minute. Children, learning to read, are sometimes presented with the letters of the alphabet 
turned into the figures of men in various attitudes. It is curious to observe from such representations, how 
differently the shape of the letters strikes different minds. In consequence I have continually asked the question 
in a chance company, which way certain of the great letters look, to the right or to the left; and whereas nearly 
every one present had his own clear view, so clear that he could not endure the opposite view, still I have 
generally found that one half of the party considered the letters in question to look to the left, while the other 
half thought they looked to the right. 

(6) This variety of interpretation in the very elements of outlines seems to throw light upon other cognate 
differences between one man and another. If they look at the mere letters of the alphabet so differently, we may 
understand how it is they form such distinct judgments upon handwriting; nay, how some men may have a 
talent for decyphering from it the intellectual and moral character of the writer, which others have not. Another 
thought that occurs is, that perhaps here lies the explanation why it is that family likenesses are so variously 
recognized, and how mistakes in identity may be dangerously frequent. 

(7) If we so variously apprehend the familiar objects of sense, still more various, we may suppose, are the 
aspects and associations attached by us, one with another, to intellectual objects. I do not say we differ in the 
objects themselves, but that we may have interminable differences as to their relations and circumstances. I 
have heard say (again to take a trifling matter) that at the beginning of this century, it was a subject of serious, 
nay, of angry controversy, whether it began with January 1800, or January 1801. Argument, which ought, if in 
any case, to have easily brought the question to a decision, was but sprinkling water upon a flame. I am not clear 
that, if it could be fairly started now, it would not lead to similar results; certainly I know those who studiously 
withdraw from giving an opinion on the subject, when it is accidentally mooted, from their experience of the 
eager feeling which it is sure to excite in some one or other who is present. This eagerness can only arise from 
an overpowering sense that the truth of the matter lies in the one alternative, and not in the other. 

These instances, because they are so casual, suggest how it comes to pass, that men differ so widely from each 
other in religious and moral perceptions. Here, I say again, it does not prove that there is no objective truth, 
because not all men are in possession of it; or that we are not responsible for the associations which we attach, 
and the relations which we assign, to the objects of the intellect. But this it does suggest to us, that there is 
something deeper in our differences than the accident of external circumstances; and that we need the 



interposition of a Power greater than human teaching and human argument to make our beliefs true and our 
minds one. 

2. Next I come to the implicit assumption of definite propositions in the first start of a course of reasoning, 
and the arbitrary exclusion of others, of whatever kind. Unless we had the right, when we pleased, of ruling that 
propositions were irrelevant or absurd, I do not see how we could conduct an argument at all; our way would be 
simply blocked up by extravagant principles and theories, gratuitous hypotheses, false issues, unsupported 
statements, and incredible facts. There are those who have treated the history of Abraham as an astronomical 
record, and have spoken of our Adorable Saviour as the sun in Aries. Arabian Mythology has changed Solomon 
into a mighty wizard. Noah has been considered the patriarch of the Chinese people. The ten tribes have been 
pronounced still to live in their descendants, the Red Indians; or to be the ancestors of the Goths and Vandals, 
and thereby of the present European races. Some have conjectured that the Apollos of the Acts of the Apostles 
was Apollonius Tyaneus. Able men have reasoned out, almost against their will, that Adam was a negro. These 
propositions, and many others of various kinds, we should think ourselves justified in passing over, if we were 
engaged in a work on sacred history; and there are others, on the contrary, which we should assume as true by 
our own right and without notice, and without which we could not set about or carry on our work. 

(1) However, the right of making assumptions has been disputed; but, when the objections are examined, I 
think they only go to show that we have no right in argument to make any assumption we please. Thus, in the 
historical researches which just now came before us, it seems fair to say that no testimony should be received, 
except such as comes from competent witnesses, while it is not unfair to urge, on the other side, that tradition, 
though unauthenticated, being (what is called) in possession, has a prescription in its favour, and may, prima 
facie, or provisionally, be received. Here are the materials of a fair dispute; but there are writers who seem to 
have gone far beyond this reasonable scepticism, laying down as a general proposition that we have no right in 
philosophy to make any assumption whatever, and that we ought to begin with a universal doubt. This, however, 
is of all assumptions the greatest, and to forbid assumptions universally is to forbid this one in particular. Doubt 
itself is a positive state, and implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby necessarily involves a system of 
principles and doctrines all its own. Again, if nothing is to be assumed, what is our very method of reasoning but 
an assumption? and what our nature itself? The very sense of pleasure and pain, which is one of the most 
intimate portions of ourselves, inevitably translates itself into intellectual assumptions. 

Of the two, I would rather have to maintain that we ought to begin with believing everything that is offered to 
our acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt of everything. The former, indeed, seems the true way of 
learning. In that case, we soon discover and discard what is contradictory to itself; and error having always some 
portion of truth in it, and the truth having a reality which error has not, we may expect, that when there is an 
honest purpose and fair talents, we shall somehow make our way forward, the error falling off from the mind, 
and the truth developing and occupying it. Thus it is that the Catholic religion is reached, as we see, by inquirers 
from all points of the compass, as if it mattered not where a man began, so that he had an eye and a heart for the 
truth. 

(2) An argument has been often put forward by unbelievers, I think by Paine, to this effect, that “a revelation, 
which is to be received as true, ought to be written on the sun.” This appeals to the common-sense of the many 
with great force, and implies the assumption of a principle which Butler, indeed, would not grant, and would 
consider unphilosophical, and yet I think something may be said in its favour. Whether abstractedly defensible 
or not, Catholic populations would not be averse, mutatis mutandis, to admitting it. Till these last centuries, the 
Visible Church was, at least to her children, the light of the world, as conspicuous as the sun in the heavens; and 
the Creed was written on her forehead, and proclaimed through her voice, by a teaching as precise as it was 
emphatical; in accordance with the text, “Who is she that looketh forth at the dawn, fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, terrible as an army set in array?” It was not, strictly speaking, a miracle, doubtless; but in its effect, nay, 
in its circumstances, it was little less. Of course I would not allow that the Church fails in this manifestation of 
the truth now, any more than in former times, though the clouds have come over the sun; for what she has lost 
in her appeal to the imagination, she has gained in philosophical cogency, by the evidence of her persistent 
vitality. So far is clear, that if Paine’s aphorism has a prima facie force against Christianity, it owes this 



advantage to the miserable deeds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

(3) Another conflict of first principles or assumptions, which have often been implicit on either side, has been 
carried through in our day, and relates to the end and scope of civil society, that is, whether government and 
legislation ought to be of a religious character, or not; whether the state has a conscience; whether Christianity 
is the law of the land; whether the magistrate, in punishing offenders, exercises a retributive office or a 
corrective; or whether the whole structure of society is raised upon the basis of secular expediency. The relation 
of philosophy and the sciences to theology comes into the question. The old time-honoured theory has, during 
the last forty years, been vigorously contending with the new; and the new is in the ascendant. 

(4) There is another great conflict of first principles, and that among Christians, which has occupied a large 
space in our domestic history, during the last thirty or forty years, and that is the controversy about the Rule of 
Faith. I notice it as affording an instance of an assumption so deeply sunk into the popular mind, that it is a 
work of great difficulty to obtain from its maintainers an acknowledgment that it is an assumption. That 
Scripture is the Rule of Faith is in fact an assumption so congenial to the state of mind and course of thought 
usual among Protestants, that it seems to them rather a truism than a truth. If they are in controversy with 
Catholics on any point of faith, they at once ask, “Where do you find it in Scripture?” and if Catholics reply, as 
they must do, that it is not necessarily in Scripture in order to be true, nothing can persuade them that such an 
answer is not an evasion, and a triumph to themselves. Yet it is by no means self-evident that all religious truth 
is to be found in a number of works, however sacred, which were written at different times, and did not always 
form one book; and in fact it is a doctrine very hard to prove. So much so, that years ago, when I was considering 
it from a Protestant point of view, and wished to defend it to the best of my power, I was unable to give any 
better account of it than the following, which I here quote from its appositeness to my present subject. 

“It matters not,” I said, speaking of the first Protestants, “whether or not they only happened to come right on 
what, in a logical point of view, are faulty premisses. They had no time for theories of any kind; and to require 
theories at their hand argues an ignorance of human nature, and of the ways in which truth is struck out in the 
course of life. Common sense, chance, moral perception, genius, the great discoverers of principles do not 
reason. They have no arguments, no grounds, they see the truth, but they do not know how they see it; and if at 
any time they attempt to prove it, it is as much a matter of experiment with them, as if they had to find a road to 
a distant mountain, which they see with the eye; and they get entangled, embarrassed, and perchance 
overthrown in the superfluous endeavour. It is the second-rate men, though most useful in their place, who 
prove, reconcile, finish, and explain. Probably, the popular feeling of the sixteenth century saw the Bible to be 
the Word of God, so as nothing else is His Word, by the power of a strong sense, by a sort of moral instinct, or 
by a happy augury.l33]” 

That is, I considered the assumption an act of the Illative Sense;—I should now add, the Illative Sense, acting 
on mistaken elements of thought. 

3. After the aspects in which a question is to be viewed, and the principles on which it is to be considered, 
come the arguments by which it is decided; among these are antecedent reasons, which are especially in point 
here, because they are in great measure made by ourselves and belong to our personal character, and to them I 
shall confine myself. 

Antecedent reasoning, when negative, is safe. Thus no one would say that, because Alexander’s rash heroism 
is one of the leading characteristics of his history, therefore we are justified, except in writing a romance, in 
asserting that at a particular time and place, he distinguished himself by a certain exploit about which history is 
altogether silent; but, on the other hand, his notorious bravery would be almost decisive against any charge 
against him of having on a particular occasion acted as a coward. 

In like manner, good character goes far in destroying the force of even plausible charges. There is indeed a 
degree of evidence in support of an allegation, against which reputation is no defence; but it must be singularly 
strong to overcome an established antecedent probability which stands opposed to it. Thus historical personages 
or great authors, men of high and pure character, have had imputations cast upon them, easy to make, difficult 
or impossible to meet, which are indignantly trodden under foot by all just and sensible men, as being as anti- 



social as they are inhuman. I need not add what a cruel and despicable part a husband or a son would play, who 
readily listened to a charge against his wife or his father. Yet all this being admitted, a great number of cases 
remain which are perplexing, and on which we cannot adjust the claims of conflicting and heterogeneous 
arguments except by the keen and subtle operation of the Illative Sense. 

Butler’s argument in his Analogy is such a presumption used negatively. Objection being brought against 
certain characteristics of Christianity, he meets it by the presumption in their favour derived from their parallels 
as discoverable in the order of nature, arguing that they do not tell against the Divine origin of Christianity, 
unless they tell against the Divine origin of the natural system also. But he could not adduce it as a positive and 
direct proof of the Divine origin of the Christian doctrines that they had their parallels in nature, or at the 
utmost as more than a recommendation of them to the religious inquirer. 

Unbelievers use the antecedent argument from the order of nature against our belief in miracles. Here, if they 
only mean that the fact of that system of laws, by which physical nature is governed, makes it antecedently 
improbable that an exception should occur in it, there is no objection to the argument; but if, as is not 
uncommon, they mean that the fact of an established order is absolutely fatal to the very notion of an exception, 
they are using a presumption as if it were a proof. They are saying,—What has happened 999 times one way 
cannot possibly happen on the 1000th time another way, because what has happened 999 times one way is 
likely to happen in the same way on the 1000th. If, however, they mean that the order of nature constitutes a 
physical necessity, and that a law is an unalterable fate, this is to assume the very point in debate, and is much 
more than its antecedent probability. 

Facts cannot be proved by presumptions, yet it is remarkable that in cases where nothing stronger than 
presumption was even professed, scientific men have sometimes acted as if they thought this kind of argument, 
taken by itself, decisive of a fact which was in debate. In the controversy about the Plurality of worlds, it has 
been considered, on purely antecedent grounds, as far as I see, to be so necessary that the Creator should have 
filled with living beings the luminaries which we see in the sky, and the other cosmical bodies which we imagine 
there, that it almost amounts to a blasphemy to doubt it. 

Theological conclusions, it is true, have often been made on antecedent reasoning; but then it must be 
recollected that theological reasoning professes to be sustained by a more than human power, and to be 
guaranteed by a more than human authority. It may be true, also, that conversions to Christianity have often 
been made on antecedent reasons; yet, even admitting the fact, which is not quite clear, a number of antecedent 
probabilities, confirming each other, may make it a duty in the judgment of a prudent man, not only to act as if a 
statement were true, but actually to accept and believe it. This is not unfrequently instanced in our dealings with 
others, when we feel it right, in spite of our misgivings, to oblige ourselves to believe their honesty. And in all 
these delicate questions there is constant call for the exercise of the Illative Sense. 



Chapter X. 

Inference And Assent In The Matter Of Religion. 


And now I have completed my review of the second subject to which I have given my attention in this Essay, the 
connexion existing between the intellectual acts of Assent and Inference, my first being the connexion of Assent 
with Apprehension; and as I closed my remarks upon Assent and Apprehension by applying the conclusions at 
which I had arrived to our belief in the Truths of Religion, so now I ought to speak of its Evidences, before 
quitting the consideration of the dependence of Assent upon Inference. I shall attempt to do so in this Chapter, 
not without much anxiety, lest I should injure so large, momentous, and sacred a subject by a necessarily 
cursory treatment. 

I begin with expressing a sentiment, which is habitually in my thoughts, whenever they are turned to the 
subject of mental or moral science, and which I am as willing to apply here to the Evidences of Religion as it 
properly applies to Metaphysics or Ethics, viz. that in these provinces of inquiry egotism is true modesty. In 
religious inquiry each of us can speak only for himself, and for himself he has a right to speak. His own 
experiences are enough for himself, but he cannot speak for others: he cannot lay down the law; he can only 
bring his own experiences to the common stock of psychological facts. He knows what has satisfied and satisfies 
himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to satisfy others; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, it will approve 
itself to others also, for there is but one truth. And doubtless he does find in fact, that, allowing for the 
difference of minds and of modes of speech, what convinces him, does convince others also. There will be very 
many exceptions, but these will admit of explanation. Great numbers of men refuse to inquire at all; they put 
the subject of religion aside altogether; others are not serious enough to care about questions of truth and duty 
and to entertain them; and to numbers, from their temper of mind, or the absence of doubt, or a dormant 
intellect, it does not occur to inquire why or what they believe; many, though they tried, could not do so in any 
satisfactory way. This being the case, it causes no uneasiness to any one who honestly attempts to set down his 
own view of the Evidences of Religion, that at first sight he seems to be but one among many who are all in 
opposition to each other. But, however that may be, he brings together his reasons, and relies on them, because 
they are his own, and this is his primary evidence; and he has a second ground of evidence, in the testimony of 
those who agree with him. But his best evidence is the former, which is derived from his own thoughts; and it is 
that which the world has a right to demand of him; and therefore his true sobriety and modesty consists, not in 
claiming for his conclusions an acceptance or a scientific approval which is not to be found anywhere, but in 
stating what are personally his own grounds for his belief in Natural and Revealed Religion,—grounds which he 
holds to be so sufficient, that he thinks that others do hold them implicitly or in substance, or would hold them, 
if they inquired fairly, or will hold if they listen to him, or do not hold from impediments, invincible or not as it 
may be, into which he has no call to inquire. However, his own business is to speak for himself. He uses the 
words of the Samaritans to their countrywoman, when our Lord had remained with them for two days, “Now we 
believe, not for thy saying, for we have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world.” 

In these words it is declared both that the Gospel Revelation is divine, and that it carries with it the evidence 
of its divinity; and this is of course the matter of fact. However, these two attributes need not have been united; 
a revelation might have been really given, yet given without credentials. Our Supreme Master might have 
imparted to us truths which nature cannot teach us, without telling us that He had imparted them, as is actually 
the case now, as regards heathen countries, into which portions of revealed truth overflow and penetrate, 
without their populations knowing whence those truths came. But the very idea of Christianity in its profession 
and history, is something more than this; it is a “Revelatio revelata;” it is a definite message from God to man 
distinctly conveyed by His chosen instruments, and to be received as such a message; and therefore to be 
positively acknowledged, embraced, and maintained as true, on the ground of its being divine, not as true on 
intrinsic grounds, not as probably true, or partially true, but as absolutely certain knowledge, certain in a sense 
in which nothing else can be certain, because it comes from Him who neither can deceive nor be deceived. 



And the whole tenor of Scripture from beginning to end is to this effect: the matter of revelation is not a mere 
collection of truths, not a philosophical view, not a religious sentiment or spirit, not a special morality,—poured 
out upon mankind as a stream might pour itself into the sea, mixing with the world’s thought, modifying, 
purifying, invigorating it;—but an authoritative teaching, which bears witness to itself and keeps itself together 
as one, in contrast to the assemblage of opinions on all sides of it, and speaks to all men, as being ever and 
everywhere one and the same, and claiming to be received intelligently, by all whom it addresses, as one 
doctrine, discipline, and devotion directly given from above. In consequence, the exhibition of credentials, that 
is, of evidence, that it is what it professes to be, is essential to Christianity, as it comes to us; for we are not left 
at liberty to pick and choose out of its contents according to our judgment, but must receive it all, as we find it, if 
we accept it at all. It is a religion in addition to the religion of nature; and as nature has an intrinsic claim upon 
us to be obeyed and used, so what is over and above nature, or supernatural, must also bring with it valid 
testimonials of its right to demand our homage. 

Next, as to its relation to nature. As I have said, Christianity is simply an addition to it; it does not supersede 
or contradict it; it recognizes and depends on it, and that of necessity: for how possibly can it prove its claims 
except by an appeal to what men have already? be it ever so miraculous, it cannot dispense with nature; this 
would be to cut the ground from under it; for what would be the worth of evidences in favour of a revelation 
which denied the authority of that system of thought, and those courses of reasoning, out of which those 
evidences necessarily grew? 

And in agreement with this obvious conclusion we find in Scripture our Lord and His Apostles always treating 
Christianity as the completion and supplement of Natural Religion, and of previous revelations; as when He 
says that the Father testified of Him; that not to know Him was not to know the Father; and as St. Paul at 
Athens appeals to the “Unknown God,” and says that “He that made the world” “now declareth to all men to do 
penance, because He hath appointed a day to judge the world by the man whom He hath appointed.” As then our 
Lord and His Apostles appeal to the God of nature, we must follow them in that appeal; and, to do this with the 
better effect, we must first inquire into the chief doctrines and the grounds of Natural Religion. 

§ l. Natural Religion. 

By Religion I mean the knowledge of God, of His Will, and of our duties towards Him; and there are three main 
channels which Nature furnishes for our acquiring this knowledge, viz. our own minds, the voice of mankind, 
and the course of the world, that is, of human life and human affairs. The informations which these three 
convey to us teach us the Being and Attributes of God, our responsibility to Him, our dependence on Him, our 
prospect of reward or punishment, to be somehow brought about, according as we obey or disobey Him. And the 
most authoritative of these three means of knowledge, as being specially our own, is our own mind, whose 
informations give us the rule by which we test, interpret, and correct what is presented to us for belief, whether 
by the universal testimony of mankind, or by the history of society and of the world. 

Our great internal teacher of religion is, as I have said in an earlier part of this Essay, our Conscience.t34l 
Conscience is a personal guide, and I use it because I must use myself; I am as little able to think by any mind 
but my own as to breathe with another’s lungs. Conscience is nearer to me than any other means of knowledge. 
And as it is given to me, so also is it given to others; and being carried about by every individual in his own 
breast, and requiring nothing besides itself, it is thus adapted for the communication to each separately of that 
knowledge which is most momentous to him individually,—adapted for the use of all classes and conditions of 
men, for high and low, young and old, men and women, independently of books, of educated reasoning, of 
physical knowledge, or of philosophy. Conscience, too, teaches us, not only that God is, but what He is; it 
provides for the mind a real image of Him, as a medium of worship; it gives us a rule of right and wrong, as 
being His rule, and a code of moral duties. Moreover, it is so constituted that, if obeyed, it becomes clearer in its 
injunctions, and wider in their range, and corrects and completes the accidental feebleness of its initial 
teachings. Conscience, then, considered as our guide, is fully furnished for its office. I say all this without 
entering into the question how far external assistances are in all cases necessary to the action of the mind, 
because in fact man does not live in isolation, but is everywhere found as a member of society. I am not 



concerned here with abstract questions. 

Now Conscience suggests to us many things about that Master, whom by means of it we perceive, but its most 
prominent teaching, and its cardinal and distinguishing truth, is that He is our Judge. In consequence, the 
special Attribute under which it brings Him before us, to which it subordinates all other Attributes, is that of 
justice—retributive justice. We learn from its informations to conceive of the Almighty, primarily, not as a God 
of Wisdom, of Knowledge, of Power, of Benevolence, but as a God of Judgment and Justice; as One, who not 
simply for the good of the offender, but as an end good in itself, and as a principle of government, ordains that 
the offender should suffer for his offence. If it tells us anything at all of the characteristics of the Divine Mind, it 
certainly tells us this; and, considering that our shortcomings are far more frequent and important than our 
fulfilment of the duties enjoined upon us, and that of this point we are fully aware ourselves, it follows that the 
aspect under which Almighty God is presented to us by Nature, is (to use a figure) of One who is angry with us, 
and threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and sadden the religious mind, and is in contrast with the 
enjoyment derivable from the exercise of the affections, and from the perception of beauty, whether in the 
material universe or in the creations of the intellect. This is that fearful antagonism brought out with such soul¬ 
piercing reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so dishonourably of what he considers the heavy yoke of religion, 
and the “seternas poenas in morte timendum;” and, on the other hand, rejoices in his “Alma Venus,” “quae rerum 
naturam sola gubernas.” And we may appeal to him for the fact, while we repudiate his view of it. 

Such being the prima facie aspect of religion which the teachings of Conscience bring before us individually, 
in the next place let us consider what are the doctrines, and what the influences of religion, as we find it 
embodied in those various rites and devotions which have taken root in the many races of mankind, since the 
beginning of history, and before history, all over the earth. Of these also Lucretius gives us a specimen; and they 
accord in form and complexion with that doctrine about duty and responsibility, which he so bitterly hates and 
loathes. It is scarcely necessary to insist, that wherever Religion exists in a popular shape, it has almost 
invariably worn its dark side outwards. It is founded in one way or other on the sense of sin; and without that 
vivid sense it would hardly have any precepts or any observances. Its many varieties all proclaim or imply that 
man is in a degraded, servile condition, and requires expiation, reconciliation, and some great change of nature. 
This is suggested to us in the many ways in which we are told of a realm of light and a realm of darkness, of an 
elect fold and a regenerate state. It is suggested in the almost ubiquitous and ever-recurring institution of a 
Priesthood; for wherever there is a priest, there is the notion of sin, pollution, and retribution, as, on the other 
hand, of intercession and mediation. Also, still more directly, is the notion of our guilt impressed upon us by the 
doctrine of future punishment, and that eternal, which is found in mythologies and creeds of such various 
parentage. 

Of these distinct rites and doctrines embodying the severe side of Natural Religion, the most remarkable is 
that of atonement, that is, “a substitution of something offered, or some personal suffering, for a penalty which 
would otherwise be exacted;” most remarkable, I say, both from its close connexion with the notion of vicarious 
satisfaction, and, on the other hand, from its universality. “The practice of atonement,” says the author, whose 
definition of the word I have just given, “is remarkable for its antiquity and universality, proved by the earliest 
records that have come down to us of all nations, and by the testimony of ancient and modern travellers. In the 
oldest books of the Hebrew Scriptures, we have numerous instances of expiatory rites, where atonement is the 
prominent feature. At the earliest date, to which we can carry our inquiries by means of the heathen records, we 
meet with the same notion of atonement. If we pursue our inquiries through the accounts left us by the Greek 
and Roman writers of the barbarous nations with which they were acquainted, from India to Britain, we shall 
find the same notions and similar practices of atonement. From the most popular portion of our own literature, 
our narratives of voyages and travels, every one, probably, who reads at all will be able to find for himself 
abundant proof that the notion has been as permanent as it is universal. It shows itself among the various tribes 
of Africa, the islanders of the South Seas, and even that most peculiar race, the natives of Australia, either in the 
shape of some offering, or some mutilation of the person.1351” 

These ceremonial acknowledgments, in so many distinct forms of worship, of the existing degradation of the 
human race, of course imply a brighter, as well as a threatening aspect of Natural Religion; for why should men 



adopt any rites of deprecation or of purification at all, unless they had some hope of attaining to a better 
condition than their present? Of this happier side of religion I will speak presently; here, however, a question of 
another kind occurs, viz. whether the notion of atonement can be admitted among the doctrines of Natural 
Religion,—I mean, on the ground that it is inconsistent with those teachings of Conscience, which I have 
recognized above, as the rule and corrective of every other information on the subject. If there is any truth 
brought home to us by conscience, it is this, that we are personally responsible for what we do, that we have no 
means of shifting our responsibility, and that dereliction of duty involves punishment; how, it may be asked, can 
acts of ours of any kind—how can even amendment of life—undo the past? And if even our own subsequent acts 
of obedience bring with them no promise of reversing what has once been committed, how can external rites, or 
the actions of another (as of a priest), be substitutes for that punishment which is the connatural fruit and 
intrinsic development of violation of the sense of duty? I think this objection avails as far as this, that 
amendment is no reparation, and that no ceremonies or penances can in themselves exercise any vicarious 
virtue in our behalf; and that, if they avail, they only avail in the intermediate season of probation; that in some 
way we must make them our own; and that, when the time comes, which conscience forebodes, of our being 
called to judgment, then, at least, we shall have to stand in and by ourselves, whatever we shall have by that 
time become, and must bear our own burden. But it is plain that in this final account, as it lies between us and 
our Master, He alone can decide how the past and the present will stand together who is our Creator and our 
Judge. 

In thus making it a necessary point to adjust the religions of the world with the intimations of our conscience, 
I am suggesting the reason why I confine myself to such religions as have had their rise in barbarous times, and 
do not recognize the religion of what is called civilization, as having legitimately a part in the delineation of 
Natural Religion. It may at first sight seem strange, that, considering I have laid such stress upon the 
progressive nature of man, I should take my ideas of his religion from his initial, and not his final testimony 
about its doctrines; and it may be urged that the religion of civilized times is quite opposite in character to the 
rites and traditions of barbarians, and has nothing of that gloom and sternness, on which I have insisted as their 
characteristic. Thus the Greek Mythology was for the most part cheerful and graceful, and the new gods 
certainly more genial and indulgent than the old ones. And, in like manner, the religion of philosophy is more 
noble and more humane than those primitive conceptions which were sufficient for early kings and warriors. 
But my answer to this objection is obvious: the progress of which man’s nature is capable is a development, not 
a destruction of its original state; it must subserve the elements from which it proceeds, in order to be a true 
development and not a perversion.[36] 

And it does in fact subserve and complete that nature with which man is born. It is otherwise with the religion 
of so-called civilization; such religion does but contradict the religion of barbarism; and since this civilization 
itself is not a development of man’s whole nature, but mainly of the intellect, recognizing indeed the moral 
sense, but ignoring the conscience, no wonder that the religion in which it issues has no sympathy either with 
the hopes and fears of the awakened soul, or with those frightful presentiments which are expressed in the 
worship and traditions of the heathen. This artificial religion, then, has no place in the inquiry; first, because it 
comes of a one-sided progress of mind, and next, for the very reason that it contradicts informants which speak 
with greater authority than itself. 

Now we come to the third natural informant on the subject of Religion; I mean the system and the course of 
the world. This established order of things, in which we find ourselves, if it has a Creator, must surely speak of 
His will in its broad outlines and its main issues. This principle being laid down as certain, when we come to 
apply it to things as they are, our first feeling is one of surprise and (I may say) of dismay, that His control of the 
world is so indirect, and His action so obscure. This is the first lesson that we gain from the course of human 
affairs. What strikes the mind so forcibly and so painfully is, His absence (if I may so speak) from His own 
world.[37l It is a silence that speaks. It is as if others had got possession of His work. Why does not He, our 
Maker and Ruler, give us some immediate knowledge of Himself? Why does He not write His Moral Nature in 
large letters upon the face of history, and bring the blind, tumultuous rush of its events into a celestial, 
hierarchical order? Why does He not grant us in the structure of society at least so much of a revelation of 



Himself as the religions of the heathen attempt to supply? Why from the beginning of time has no one uniform 
steady light guided all families of the earth, and all individual men, how to please Him? Why is it possible 
without absurdity to deny His will, His attributes, His existence? Why does He not walk with us one by one, as 
He is said to have walked with His chosen men of old time? We both see and know each other; why, if we 
cannot have the sight of Him, have we not at least the knowledge? On the contrary, He is specially “a Hidden 
God;” and with our best efforts we can only glean from the surface of the world some faint and fragmentary 
views of Him. I see only a choice of alternatives in explanation of so critical a fact:—either there is no Creator, or 
He has disowned His creatures. Are then the dim shadows of His Presence in the affairs of men but a fancy of 
our own, or, on the other hand, has He hid His face and the light of His countenance, because we have in some 
special way dishonoured Him? My true informant, my burdened conscience, gives me at once the true answer to 
each of these antagonist questions:—it pronounces without any misgiving that God exists:—and it pronounces 
quite as surely that I am alienated from Him; that “His Hand is not shortened, but that our iniquities have 
divided between us and our God.” Thus it solves the world’s mystery, and sees in that mystery only a 
confirmation of its own original teaching. 

Let us pass on to another great fact of experience, bearing on Religion, which confirms this testimony both of 
conscience and of the forms of worship which prevail among mankind;—I mean, the amount of suffering, bodily 
and mental, which is our portion in this life. Not only is the Creator far off, but some being of malignant nature 
seems, as I have said, to have got hold of us, and to be making us his sport. Let us say there are a thousand 
millions of men on the earth at this time; who can weigh and measure the aggregate of pain which this one 
generation has endured and will endure from birth to death? Then add to this all the pain which has fallen and 
will fall upon our race through centuries past and to come. Is there not then some great gulf fixed between us 
and the good God? Here again the testimony of the system of nature is more than corroborated by those popular 
traditions about the unseen state, which are found in mythologies and superstitions, ancient and modern; for 
those traditions speak, not only of present misery, but of pain and evil hereafter, and even without end. But this 
dreadful addition is not necessary for the conclusion which I am here wishing to draw. The real mystery is, not 
that evil should never have an end, but that it should ever have had a beginning. Even a universal restitution 
could not undo what had been, or account for evil being the necessary condition of good. How are we to explain 
it, the existence of God being taken for granted, except by saying that another will, besides His, has had a part in 
the disposition of His work, that there is an intractable quarrel, a chronic alienation, between God and man? 

I have implied that the laws on which this world is governed do not go so far as to prove that evil will never 
die out of the creation; nevertheless, they look in that direction. No experience indeed of life can assure us about 
the future, but it can and does give us means of conjecturing what is likely to be; and those conjectures coincide 
with our natural forebodings. Experience enables us to ascertain the moral constitution of man, and thereby to 
presage his future from his present. It teaches us, first, that he is not sufficient for his own happiness, but is 
dependent upon the sensible objects which surround him, and that these he cannot take with him when he 
leaves the world; secondly, that disobedience to his sense of right is even by itself misery, and that he carries 
that misery about him, wherever he is, though no divine retribution followed upon it; and thirdly, that he cannot 
change his nature and his habits by wishing, but is simply himself, and will ever be himself and what he now is, 
wherever he is, as long as he continues to be,—or at least that pain has no natural tendency to make him other 
than he is, and that the longer he lives, the more difficult he is to change. How can we meet these not irrational 
anticipations, except by shutting our eyes, turning away from them, and saying that we have no call, no right, to 
think of them at present, or to make ourselves miserable about what is not certain, and may be not true? [38] 

Such is the severe aspect of Natural Religion: also it is the most prominent aspect, because the multitude of 
men follow their own likings and wills, and not the decisions of their sense of right and wrong. To them Religion 
is a mere yoke, as Lucretius describes it; not a satisfaction or refuge, but a terror and a superstition. However, I 
must not for an instant be supposed to mean, that this is its only, its chief, or its legitimate aspect. All Religion, 
so far as it is genuine, is a blessing, Natural as well as Revealed. I have insisted on its severe aspect in the first 
place, because, from the circumstances of human nature, though not by the fault of Religion, such is the shape 
in which we first encounter it. Its large and deep foundation is the sense of sin and guilt, and without this sense 



there is for man, as he is, no genuine religion. Otherwise, it is but counterfeit and hollow; and that is the reason 
why this so-called religion of civilization and philosophy is so great a mockery. However, true as this judgment 
is which I pass on philosophical religion, and troubled as are the existing relations between God and man, as 
both the voice of mankind and the facts of Divine Government testify, equally true are other general laws which 
govern those relations, and they speak another language, and compensate for what is stern in the teaching of 
nature, without tending to deny that sternness. 

The first of these laws, relieving the aspect of Natural Religion, is the very fact that religious beliefs and 
institutions, of some kind or other, are of such general acceptance in all times and places. Why should men 
subject themselves to the tyranny which Lucretius denounces, unless they had either experience or hope of 
benefits to themselves by so doing? Though it be mere hope of benefits, that alone is a great alleviation of the 
gloom and misery which their religious rites presuppose or occasion; for thereby they have a prospect, more or 
less clear, of some happier state in reserve for them, or at least the chances of it. If they simply despaired of 
their fortunes, they would not care about religion. And hope of future good, as we know, sweetens all suffering. 

Moreover, they have an earnest of that future in the real and recurring blessings of life, the enjoyment of the 
gifts of the earth, and of domestic affection and social intercourse, which is sufficient to touch and to subdue 
even the most guilty of men in his better moments, reminding him that he is not utterly cast off by Him whom 
nevertheless he is not given to know. Or, in the Apostle’s words, though the Creator once “suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways,” still, “He left not Himself without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

Nor are these blessings of physical nature the only tokens in the Divine System, which in that heathen time, 
and indeed in every age, bring home to our experience the fact of a Good God, in spite of the tumult and 
confusion of the world. It is possible to give an interpretation to the course of things, by which every event or 
occurrence in its order becomes providential: and though that interpretation does not hold good unless the 
world is contemplated from a particular point of view, in one given aspect, and with certain inward experiences, 
and personal first principles and judgments, yet these may be fairly pronounced to be common conditions of 
human thought, that is, till they are wilfully or accidentally lost; and they issue in fact, in leading the great 
majority of men to recognize the Hand of unseen power, directing in mercy or in judgment the physical and 
moral system. In the prominent events of the world, past and contemporary, the fate, evil or happy, of great 
men, the rise and fall of states, popular revolutions, decisive battles, the migration of races, the replenishing of 
the earth, earthquakes and pestilences, critical discoveries and inventions, the history of philosophy, the 
advancement of knowledge, in these the spontaneous piety of the human mind discerns a Divine Supervision. 
Nay, there is a general feeling, originating directly in the workings of conscience, that a similar governance is 
extended over the persons of individuals, who thereby both fulfil the purposes and receive the just recompenses 
of an Omnipotent Providence. Good to the good, and evil to the evil, is instinctively felt to be, even from what 
we see, amid whatever obscurity and confusion, the universal rule of God’s dealings with us. Hence come the 
great proverbs, indigenous in both Christian and heathen nations, that punishment is sure, though slow, that 
murder will out, that treason never prospers, that pride will have a fall, that honesty is the best policy, and that 
curses fall on the heads of those who utter them. To the unsophisticated apprehension of the many, the 
successive passages of life, social or political, are so many miracles, if that is to be accounted miraculous which 
brings before them the immediate Divine Presence; and should it be objected that this is an illogical exercise of 
reason, I answer, that since it actually brings them to a right conclusion, and was intended to bring them to it, if 
logic finds fault with it, so much the worse for logic. 

Again, prayer is essential to religion, and, where prayer is, there is a natural relief and solace in all trouble, 
great or ordinary: now prayer is not less general in mankind at large than is faith in Providence. It has ever been 
in use, both as a personal and as a social practice. Here again, if, in order to determine what the Religion of 
Nature is, we may justly have recourse to the spontaneous acts and proceedings of our race, as viewed on a large 
field, we may safely say that prayer, as well as hope, is a constituent of man’s religion. Nor is it a fair objection to 
this argument, to say that such prayers and rites as have obtained in various places and times, are in their 
character, object, and scope inconsistent with each other; because their contrarieties do not come into the idea 



of religion, as such, at all, and the very fact of their discordance destroys their right to be taken into account, so 
far as they are discordant; for what is not universal has no claim to be considered natural, right, or of divine 
origin. Thus we may determine prayer to be part of Natural Religion, from such instances of the usage as are 
supplied by the priests of Baal and by dancing Dervishes, without therefore including in our notions of prayer 
the frantic excesses of the one, or the artistic spinning of the other, or sanctioning their respective objects of 
belief, Baal or Mahomet. 

As prayer is the voice of man to God, so Revelation is the voice of God to man. Accordingly, it is another 
alleviation of the darkness and distress which weigh upon the religions of the world, that in one way or other 
such religions are founded on some idea of express revelation, coming from the unseen agents whose anger they 
deprecate; nay, that the very rites and observances, by which they hope to gain the favour of these beings, are by 
these beings themselves communicated and appointed. The Religion of Nature is not a deduction of reason, or 
the joint, voluntary manifesto of a multitude meeting together and pledging themselves to each other, as men 
move resolutions now for some political or social purpose, but it is a tradition or an interposition vouchsafed to 
a people from above. To such an interposition men even ascribed their civil polity or citizenship, which did not 
originate in any plebiscite, but in dii minores or heroes, was inaugurated with portents or palladia, and protected 
and prospered by oracles and auguries. Here is an evidence, too, how congenial the notion of a revelation is to 
the human mind, so that the expectation of it may truly be considered an integral part of Natural Religion. 

Among the observances imposed by these professed revelations, none is more remarkable, or more general, 
than the rite of sacrifice, in which guilt was removed or blessing gained by an offering, which availed instead of 
the merits of the offerer. This, too, as well as the notion of divine interpositions, may be considered almost an 
integral part of the Religion of Nature, and an alleviation of its gloom. But it does not stand by itself; I have 
already spoken of the doctrine of atonement, under which it falls, and which, if what is universal is natural, 
enters into the idea of religious service. And what the nature of man suggests, the providential system of the 
world sanctions by enforcing. It is the law, or the permission, given to our whole race, to use the Apostle’s 
words, to “bear one another’s burdens;” and this, as I said when on the subject of Atonement, is quite consistent 
with his antithesis that “every one must bear his own burden.” The final burden of responsibility when we are 
called to judgment is our own; but among the media by which we are prepared for that judgment are the 
exertions and pains taken in our behalf by others. On this vicarious principle, by which we appropriate to 
ourselves what others do for us, the whole structure of society is raised. Parents work and endure pain, that 
their children may prosper; children suffer for the sin of their parents, who have died before it bore fruit. 
“Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” Sometimes it is a compulsory, sometimes a willing mediation. The 
punishment which is earned by the husband falls upon the wife; the benefits in which all classes partake are 
wrought out by the unhealthy or dangerous toil of the few. Soldiers endure wounds and death for those who sit 
at home; and ministers of state fall victims to their zeal for their countrymen, who do little else than criticize 
their actions. And so in some measure or way this law embraces all of us. We all suffer for each other, and gain 
by each other’s sufferings; for man never stands alone here, though he will stand by himself one day hereafter; 
but here he is a social being, and goes forward to his long home as one of a large company. 

Butler, it need scarcely be said, is the great master of this doctrine, as it is brought out in the system of nature. 
In answer to the objection to the Christian doctrine of satisfaction, that it “represents God as indifferent 
whether He punishes the innocent or the guilty,” he observes that “the world is a constitution or system, whose 
parts have a mutual reference to each other; and that there is a scheme of things gradually carrying on, called 
the course of nature, to the carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various ways, to contribute. And in 
the daily course of natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty. Finally, indeed and upon the whole, every one shall receive according to his personal deserts; but during 
the progress, and, for aught we know, even in order to the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
punishments may be fit, and absolutely necessary. We see in what variety of ways one person’s sufferings 
contribute to the relief of another; and being familiarized to it, men are not shocked with it. So the reason of 
their insisting on objections against the [doctrine of] satisfaction is, either that they do not consider God’s 
settled and uniform appointments as His appointments at all; or else they forget that vicarious punishment is a 



providential appointment of every day’s experience. 1391 ” I will but add, that, since all human suffering is in its 
last resolution the punishment of sin, and punishment implies a Judge and a rule of justice, he who undergoes 
the punishment of another in his stead may be said in a certain sense to satisfy the claims of justice towards 
that other in his own person. 

One concluding remark has to be made here. In all sacrifices it was specially required that the thing offered 
should be something rare, and unblemished; and in like manner in all atonements and all satisfactions, not only 
was the innocent taken for the guilty, but it was a point of special importance that the victim should be spotless, 
and the more manifest that spotlessness, the more efficacious was the sacrifice. This leads me to a last principle 
which I shall notice as proper to Natural Religion, and as lightening the prophecies of evil in which it is founded; 
I mean the doctrine of meritorious intercession. The man in the Gospel did but speak for the human race 
everywhere, when he said, “God heareth not sinners; but if a man be a worshipper of God, and doth His will, 
him He heareth.” Hence every religion has had its eminent devotees, exalted above the body of the people, 
mortified men, brought nearer to the Source of good by austerities, self-inflictions, and prayer, who have 
influence with Him, and extend a shelter and gain blessings for those who become their clients. A belief like this 
has been, of course, attended by numberless superstitions; but those superstitions vary with times and places, 
and the belief itself in the mediatorial power of the good and holy has been one and the same everywhere. Nor is 
this belief an idea of past times only or of heathen countries. It is one of the most natural visions of the young 
and innocent. And all of us, the more keenly we feel our own distance from holy persons, the more are we drawn 
near to them, as if forgetting that distance, and proud of them because they are so unlike ourselves, as being 
specimens of what our nature may be, and with some vague hope that we, their relations by blood, may profit in 
our own persons by their holiness. 

Such, then, in outline is that system of natural beliefs and sentiments, which, though true and divine, is still 
possible to us independently of Revelation, and is the preparation for it; though in Christians themselves it 
cannot really be separated from their Christianity, and never is possessed in its higher forms in any people 
without some portion of those inward aids which Christianity imparts to us, and those endemic traditions which 
have their first origin in a paradisiacal illumination. 

§ 2. Revealed Religion. 

In determining, as above, the main features of Natural Religion, and distinguishing it from the religion of 
philosophy or civilization, I may be accused of having taken a course of my own, for which I have no sufficient 
warrant. Such an accusation does not give me much concern. Every one who thinks on these subjects takes a 
course of his own, though it will also happen to be the course which others take besides himself. The minds of 
many separately bear them forward in the same direction, and they are confirmed in it by each other. This I 
consider to be my own case; if I have mis-stated or omitted notorious facts in my account of Natural Religion, if 
I have contradicted or disregarded anything which He who speaks through my conscience has told us all directly 
from Heaven, then indeed I have acted unjustifiably and have something to unsay; but, if I have done no more 
than view the notorious facts of the case in the medium of my primary mental experiences, under the aspects 
which they spontaneously present to me, and with the aid of my best illative sense, I only do on one side of the 
question what those who think differently do on the other. As they start with one set of first principles, I start 
with another. I gave notice just now that I should offer my own witness in the matter in question; though of 
course it would not be worth while my offering it, unless what I felt myself agreed with what is felt by hundreds 
and thousands besides me, as I am sure it does, whatever be the measure, more or less, of their explicit 
recognition of it. 

In thus speaking of Natural Religion as in one sense a matter of private judgment, and that with a view of 
proceeding from it to the proof of Christianity, I seem to give up the intention of demonstrating either. Certainly 
I do; not that I deny that demonstration is possible. Truth certainly, as such, rests upon grounds intrinsically 
and objectively and abstractedly demonstrative, but it does not follow from this that the arguments producible 
in its favour are unanswerable and irresistible. These latter epithets are relative, and bear upon matters of fact; 
arguments in themselves ought to do, what perhaps in the particular case they cannot do. The fact of revelation 



is in itself demonstrably true, but it is not therefore true irresistibly; else, how comes it to be resisted? There is a 
vast distance between what it is in itself, and what it is to us. Light is a quality of matter, as truth is of 
Christianity; but light is not recognized by the blind, and there are those who do not recognize truth, from the 
fault, not of truth, but of themselves. I cannot convert men, when I ask for assumptions which they refuse to 
grant to me; and without assumptions no one can prove anything about anything. 

I am suspicious then of scientific demonstrations in a question of concrete fact, in a discussion between 
fallible men. However, let those demonstrate who have the gift; “unusquisque in suo sensu abundet.” For me, it 
is more congenial to my own judgment to attempt to prove Christianity in the same informal way in which I can 
prove for certain that I have been born into this world, and that I shall die out of it. It is pleasant to my own 
feelings to follow a theological writer, such as Amort, who has dedicated to the great Pope, Benedict XIV., what 
he calls “a new, modest, and easy way of demonstrating the Catholic Religion.” In this work he adopts the 
argument merely of the greater probability; [40] I prefer to rely on that of an accumulation of various 
probabilities; but we both hold (that is, I hold with him), that from probabilities we may construct legitimate 
proof, sufficient for certitude. I follow him in holding, that, since a Good Providence watches over us, He blesses 
such means of argument as it has pleased Him to give us, in the nature of man and of the world, if we use them 
duly for those ends for which He has given them; and that, as in mathematics we are justified by the dictate of 
nature in withholding our assent from a conclusion of which we have not yet a strict logical demonstration, so 
by a like dictate we are not justified, in the case of concrete reasoning and especially of religious inquiry, in 
waiting till such logical demonstration is ours, but on the contrary are bound in conscience to seek truth and to 
look for certainty by modes of proof, which, when reduced to the shape of formal propositions, fail to satisfy the 
severe requisitions of science.bul 

Here then at once is one momentous doctrine or principle, which enters into my own reasoning, and which 
another ignores, viz. the providence and intention of God; and of course there are other principles, explicit or 
implicit, which are in like circumstances. It is not wonderful then, that, while I can prove Christianity divine to 
my own satisfaction, I shall not be able to force it upon any one else. Multitudes indeed I ought to succeed in 
persuading of its truth without any force at all, because they and I start from the same principles, and what is a 
proof to me is a proof to them; but if any one starts from any other principles but ours, I have not the power to 
change his principles or the conclusion which he draws from them, any more than I can make a crooked man 
straight. Whether his mind will ever grow straight, whether I can do anything towards its becoming straight, 
whether he is not responsible, responsible to his Maker, for being mentally crooked, is another matter; still the 
fact remains, that, in any inquiry about things in the concrete, men differ from each other, not so much in the 
soundness of their reasoning as in the principles which govern its exercise, that those principles are of a 
personal character, that where there is no common measure of minds, there is no common measure of 
arguments, and that the validity of proof is determined, not by any scientific test, but by the illative sense. 

Accordingly, instead of saying that the truths of Revelation depend on those of Natural Religion, it is more 
pertinent to say that belief in revealed truths depends on belief in natural. Belief is a state of mind; belief 
generates belief; states of mind correspond to each other; the habits of thought and the reasonings which lead 
us on to a higher state of belief than our present, are the very same which we already possess in connexion with 
the lower state. Those Jews became Christians in Apostolic times who were already what may be called crypto- 
Christians; and those Christians in this day remain Christian only in name, and (if it so happen) at length fall 
away, who are nothing deeper or better than men of the world, savants, literary men, or politicians. 

That a special preparation of mind is required for each separate department of inquiry and discussion 
(excepting, of course, that of abstract science) is strongly insisted upon in well-known passages of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Speaking of the variations which are found in the logical perfection of proof in various 
subject-matters, Aristotle says, “A well-educated man will expect exactness in every class of subjects, according 
as the nature of the thing admits; for it is much the same mistake to put up with a mathematician using 
probabilities, and to require demonstration of an orator. Each man judges skilfully in those things about which 
he is well-informed; it is of these, that he is a good judge; viz. he, in each subject-matter, is a judge, who is well- 
educated in that subject-matter, and he is in an absolute sense a judge, who is in all of them well-educated.” 



Again: “Young men come to be mathematicians and the like, but they cannot possess practical judgment; for 
this talent is employed upon individual facts, and these are learned only by experience; and a youth has not 
experience, for experience is only gained by a course of years. And so, again, it would appear that a boy may be a 
mathematician, but not a philosopher, or learned in physics, and for this reason,—because the one study deals 
with abstractions, while the other studies gain their principles from experience, and in the latter subjects youths 
do not give assent, but make assertions, but in the former they know what it is that they are handling.” 

These words of a heathen philosopher, laying down broad principles about all knowledge, express a general 
rule, which in Scripture is applied authoritatively to the case of revealed knowledge in particular;—and that not 
once or twice only, but continually, as is notorious. For instance:—“I have understood,” says the Psalmist, “more 
than all my teachers, because Thy testimonies are my meditation.” And so our Lord: “He that hath ears, let him 
hear.” “If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” And “He that is of God, heareth the words of 
God.” Thus too the Angels at the Nativity announce “Peace to men of good will.” And we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles of “Lydia, whose heart the Lord opened to attend to those things which were said by Paul.” And we are 
told on another occasion, that “as many as were ordained,” or disposed by God, “to life everlasting, believed.” 
And St. John tells us, “He that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not of God, heareth us not; by this we know 
the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 


l. 

Relying then on these authorities, human and Divine, I have no scruple in beginning the review I shall take of 
Christianity by professing to consult for those only whose minds are properly prepared for it; and by being 
prepared, I mean to denote those who are imbued with the religious opinions and sentiments which I have 
identified with Natural Religion. I do not address myself to those, who in moral evil and physical see nothing 
more than imperfections of a parallel nature; who consider that the difference in gravity between the two is one 
of degree only, not of kind; that moral evil is merely the offspring of physical, and that as we remove the latter 
so we inevitably remove the former; that there is a progress of the human race which tends to the annihilation 
of moral evil; that knowledge is virtue, and vice is ignorance; that sin is a bugbear, not a reality; that the Creator 
does not punish except in the sense of correcting; that vengeance in Him would of necessity be vindictiveness; 
that all that we know of Him, be it much or little, is through the laws of nature; that miracles are impossible; 
that prayer to Him is a superstition; that the fear of Him is unmanly; that sorrow for sin is slavish and abject; 
that the only intelligible worship of Him is to act well our part in the world, and the only sensible repentance to 
do better in future; that if we do our duties in this life, we may take our chance for the next; and that it is of no 
use perplexing our minds about the future state, for it is all a matter of guess. These opinions characterize a 
civilized age; and if I say that I will not argue about Christianity with men who hold them, I do so, not as 
claiming any right to be impatient or peremptory with any one, but because it is plainly absurd to attempt to 
prove a second proposition to those who do not admit the first. 

I assume then that the above system of opinion is simply false, inasmuch as it contradicts the primary 
teachings of nature in the human race, wherever a religion is found and its workings can be ascertained. I 
assume the Presence of God in our conscience, and the universal experience, as keen as our experience of bodily 
pain, of what we call a sense of sin or guilt. This sense of sin, as of something not only evil in itself, but an 
affront to the good God, is chiefly felt as regards one or other of three violations of His Law. He Himself is 
Sanctity, Truth, and Love; and the three offences against His Majesty are impurity, inveracity, and cruelty. All 
men are not distressed at these offences alike; but the piercing pain and sharp remorse which one or other 
inflicts upon the mind, till habituated to them, brings home to it the notion of what sin is, and is the vivid type 
and representative of its intrinsic hatefulness. 

Starting from these elements, we may determine without difficulty the class of sentiments, intellectual and 
moral, which constitute the formal preparation for entering upon what are called the Evidences of Christianity. 
These Evidences, then, presuppose a belief and perception of the Divine Presence, a recognition of His attributes 
and an admiration of His Person viewed under them, a conviction of the worth of the soul and of the reality and 
momentousness of the unseen world, an understanding that, in proportion as we partake in our own persons of 



the attributes which we admire in Him, we are dear to Him, a consciousness on the contrary that we are far 
from partaking them, a consequent insight into our guilt and misery, an eager hope of reconciliation to Him, a 
desire to know and to love Him, and a sensitive looking-out in all that happens, whether in the course of nature 
or of human life, for tokens, if such there be, of His bestowing on us what we so greatly need. These are 
specimens of the state of mind for which I stipulate in those who would inquire into the truth of Christianity; 
and my warrant for so definite a stipulation lies in the teaching, as I have described it, of conscience and the 
moral sense, in the testimony of those religious rites which have ever prevailed in all parts of the world, and in 
the character and conduct of those who have commonly been selected by the popular instinct as the special 
favourites of Heaven. 


2. 

I have appealed to the popular ideas on the subject of religion, and to the objects of popular admiration and 
praise, as illustrating my account of the preparation of mind which is necessary for the inquirer into 
Christianity. Here an obvious objection occurs, in noticing which I shall be advanced one step farther in the 
work which I have undertaken. 

It may be urged, then, that no appeal will avail me, which is made to religions so notoriously immoral as those 
of paganism; nor indeed can it be made without an explanation. Certainly, as regards ethical teaching, various 
religions, which have been popular in the world, have not supplied any; and in the corrupt state in which they 
appear in history, they are little better than schools of imposture, cruelty, and impurity. Their objects of worship 
were immoral as well as false, and their founders and heroes have been in keeping with their gods. This is 
undeniable, but it does not destroy the use that may be made of their testimony. There is a better side of their 
teaching; purity has often been held in reverence, if not practised; ascetics have been in honour; hospitality has 
been a sacred duty; and dishonesty and injustice have been under a ban. Here then, as before, I take our natural 
perception of right and wrong as the standard for determining the characteristics of Natural Religion, and I use 
the religious rites and traditions which are actually found in the world, only so far as they agree with our moral 
sense. 

This leads me to lay down the general principle, which I have all along implied:—that no religion is from God 
which contradicts our sense of right and wrong. Doubtless; but at the same time we ought to be quite sure that, 
in a particular case which is before us, we have satisfactorily ascertained what the dictates of our moral nature 
are, and that we apply them rightly, and whether the applying them or not comes into question at all. The 
precepts of a religion certainly may be absolutely immoral; a religion which simply commanded us to lie, or to 
have a community of wives, would ipso facto forfeit all claim to a divine origin. Jupiter and Neptune, as 
represented in the classical mythology, are evil spirits, and nothing can make them otherwise. And I should in 
like manner repudiate a theology which taught that men were created in order to be wicked and wretched. 

I alluded just now to those who consider the doctrine of retributive punishment, or of divine vengeance, to be 
incompatible with the true religion; but I do not see how they can maintain their ground. In order to do so, they 
have first to prove that an act of vengeance must, as such, be a sin in our own instance; but even this is far from 
clear. Anger and indignation against cruelty and injustice, resentment of injuries, desire that the false, the 
ungrateful, and the depraved should meet with punishment, these, if not in themselves virtuous feelings, are at 
least not vicious; but, first from the certainty that, if habitual, it will run into excess and become sin, and next 
because the office of punishment has not been committed to us, and further because it is a feeling unsuitable to 
those who are themselves so laden with imperfection and guilt, therefore vengeance, in itself allowable, is 
forbidden to us. These exceptions do not hold in the case of a perfect being, and certainly not in the instance of 
the Supreme Judge. Moreover, we see that even men on earth have different duties, according to their personal 
qualifications and their positions in the community. The rule of morals is the same for all; and yet, 
notwithstanding, what is right in one is not necessarily right in another. What would be a crime in a private man 
to do, is a crime in a magistrate not to have done; still wider is the difference between man and his Maker. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that, as I have observed above, retributive justice is the very attribute under which God is 
primarily brought before us in the teachings of our natural conscience. 



And further, we cannot determine the character of particular actions, till we have the whole case before us out 
of which they arise; unless, indeed, they are in themselves distinctively vicious. We all feel the force of the 
maxim, “Audi alteram partem.” It is difficult to trace the path and to determine the scope of Divine Providence. 
We read of a day when the Almighty will condescend to place His actions in their completeness before His 
creatures, and “will overcome when He is judged.” If, till then, we feel it to be a duty to suspend our judgment 
concerning certain of His actions or precepts, we do no more than what we do every day in the case of an earthly 
friend or enemy, whose conduct in some point requires explanation. It surely is not too much to expect of us 
that we should act with parallel caution, and be “memores conditionis nostrse” as regards the acts of our Creator. 
There is a poem of Parnell’s which strikingly brings home to us how differently the divine appointments will 
look in the light of day, from what they appear to be in our present twilight. An Angel, in disguise of a man, 
steals a golden cup, strangles an infant, and throws a guide into the stream, and then explains to his horrified 
companion, that acts which would be enormities in man, are in him, as God’s minister, deeds of merciful 
correction or of retribution. 

Moreover, when we are about to pass judgment on the dealings of Providence with other men, we shall do 
well to consider first His dealings with ourselves. We cannot know about others, about ourselves we do know 
something; and we know that He has ever been good to us, and not severe. Is it not wise to argue from what we 
actually know to what we do not know? It may turn out in the day of account, that unforgiven souls, while 
charging His laws with injustice in the case of others, may be unable to find fault with His dealings severally 
towards themselves. 

As to those various religions which, together with Christianity, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, here 
again we ought, before we judge, to understand, not only the whole state of the case, but what is meant by the 
doctrine itself. Eternity, or endlessness, is in itself only a negative idea, though punishment is positive. Its 
fearful force, as added to punishment, lies in what it is not; it means no change of state, no annihilation, no 
restoration. But it cannot become a quality of punishment, any more than a man’s living seventy years is a 
quality of his mind, or enters into the idea of his virtues or talents. If punishment be attended by continuity, by 
a sense of duration and succession, by the mental presence of its past and its future, by a sustained power of 
realizing it,[42] this must be because it is endless and something more; such inflictions are an addition to its 
endlessness, and do not necessarily belong to it because it is endless. As I have already said, the great mystery is, 
not that evil has no end, but that it had a beginning. But I submit the whole subject to the Theological School. 

3 - 

One of the most important effects of Natural Religion on the mind, in preparation for Revealed, is the 
anticipation which it creates, that a Revelation will be given. That earnest desire of it, which religious minds 
cherish, leads the way to the expectation of it. Those who know nothing of the wounds of the soul, are not led to 
deal with the question, or to consider its circumstances; but when our attention is roused, then the more 
steadily we dwell upon it, the more probable does it seem that a revelation has been or will be given to us. This 
presentiment is founded on our sense, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness of God, and, on the other, of 
our own extreme misery and need—two doctrines which are the primary constituents of Natural Religion. It is 
difficult to put a limit to the legitimate force of this antecedent probability. Some minds will feel it so 
powerfully, as to recognize in it almost a proof, without direct evidence, of the divinity of a religion claiming to 
be the true, supposing its history and doctrine are free from positive objection, and there be no rival religion 
with plausible claims of its own. Nor ought this trust in a presumption to seem preposterous to those who are so 
confident, on a priori grounds, that the moon is inhabited by rational beings, and that the course of nature is 
never crossed by miraculous agency. Any how, very little positive evidence seems to be necessary, when the 
mind is penetrated by the strong anticipation which I am supposing. It was this instinctive apprehension, as we 
may conjecture, which carried on Dionysius and Damaris at Athens to a belief in Christianity, though St. Paul 
did no miracle there, and only asserted the doctrines of the Divine Unity, the Resurrection, and the universal 
judgment, while, on the other hand, it had had no tendency to attach them to any of the mythological rites in 
which the place abounded. 



Here my method of argument differs from that adopted by Paley in his Evidences of Christianity. This 
clearheaded and almost mathematical reasoner postulates, for his proof of its miracles, only thus much, that, 
under the circumstances of the case, a revelation is not improbable. He says, “We do not assume the attributes 
of the Deity, or the existence of a future state.” “It is not necessary for our purpose that these propositions (viz. 
that a future existence should be destined by God for His human creation, and that, being so destined, He 
should have acquainted them with it,) be capable of proof, or even that, by arguments drawn from the light of 
nature, they can be made out as probable; it is enough that we are able to say of them, that they are not so 
violently improbable, so contradictory to what we already believe of the divine power and character, that [they] 
ought to be rejected at first sight, and to be rejected by whatever strength or complication of evidence they be 
attested.” He has such confidence in the strength of the testimony which he can produce in favour of the 
Christian miracles, that he only asks to be allowed to bring it into court. 

I confess to much suspicion of legal proceedings and legal arguments, when used in questions whether of 
history or of philosophy. Rules of court are dictated by what is expedient on the whole and in the long run; but 
they incur the risk of being unjust to the claims of particular cases. Why am I to begin with taking up a position 
not my own, and unclothing my mind of that large outfit of existing thoughts, principles, likings, desires, and 
hopes, which make me what I am? If I am asked to use Paley’s argument for my own conversion, I say plainly I 
do not want to be converted by a smart syllogism;l43] if I am asked to convert others by it, I say plainly I do not 
care to overcome their reason without touching their hearts. I wish to deal, not with controversialists, but with 
inquirers. 

I think Paley’s argument clear, clever, and powerful; and there is something which looks like charity in going 
out into the highways and hedges, and compelling men to come in; but in this matter some exertion on the part 
of the persons whom I am to convert is a condition of a true conversion. They who have no religious earnestness 
are at the mercy, day by day, of some new argument or fact, which may overtake them, in favour of one 
conclusion or the other. And how, after all, is a man better for Christianity, who has never felt the need of it or 
the desire? On the other hand, if he has longed for a revelation to enlighten him and to cleanse his heart, why 
may he not use, in his inquiries after it, that just and reasonable anticipation of its probability, which such 
longing has opened the way to his entertaining? 

Men are too well inclined to sit at home, instead of stirring themselves to inquire whether a revelation has 
been given; they expect its evidences to come to them without their trouble; they act, not as suppliants, but as 
judges.[ 44 ] Modes of argument such as Paley’s, encourage this state of mind; they allow men to forget that 
revelation is a boon, not a debt on the part of the Giver; they treat it as a mere historical phenomenon. If I was 
told that some great man, a foreigner, whom I did not know, had come into town, and was on his way to call on 
me, and to go over my house, I should send to ascertain the fact, and meanwhile should do my best to put my 
house into a condition to receive him. He would not be pleased if I left the matter to take its chance, and went 
on the maxim that seeing was believing. Like this is the conduct of those who resolve to treat the Almighty with 
dispassionateness, a judicial temper, clearheadedness, and candour. It is the way with some men, (surely not a 
good way,) to say, that without these lawyerlike qualifications conversion is immoral. It is their way, a miserable 
way, to pronounce that there is no religious love of truth where there is fear of error. On the contrary, I would 
maintain that the fear of error is simply necessary to the genuine love of truth. No inquiry comes to good which 
is not conducted under a deep sense of responsibility, and of the issues depending upon its determination. Even 
the ordinary matters of life are an exercise of conscientiousness; and where conscience is, fear must be. So 
much is this acknowledged just now, that there is almost an affectation, in popular literature, in the case of 
criticisms on the fine arts, on poetry, and music, of speaking about conscientiousness in writing, painting, or 
singing; and that earnestness and simplicity of mind, which makes men fear to go wrong in these minor 
matters, has surely a place in the most serious of all undertakings. 

It is on these grounds that, in considering Christianity, I start with conditions different from Paley’s; not, 
however, as undervaluing the force and the serviceableness of his argument, but as preferring inquiry to 
disputation in a question about truth. 



4 - 


There is another point on which my basis of argument differs from Paley’s. He argues on the principle that 
the credentials, which ascertain for us a message from above, are necessarily in their nature miraculous; nor 
have I any thought of venturing to say otherwise. In fact, all professed revelations have been attended, in one 
shape or another, with the profession of miracles; and we know how direct and unequivocal are the miracles of 
both the Jewish Covenant and of our own. However, my object here is to assume as little as possible as regards 
facts, and to dwell only on what is patent and notorious; and therefore I will only insist on those coincidences 
and their cumulations, which, though not in themselves miraculous, do irresistibly force upon us, almost by the 
law of our nature, the presence of the extraordinary agency of Him whose being we already acknowledge. 
Though coincidences rise out of a combination of general laws, there is no law of those coincidences;!^] they 
have a character of their own, and seem left by Providence in His own hands, as the channel by which, 
inscrutable to us, He may make known to us His will. 

For instance, if I am a believer in a God of Truth and Avenger of dishonesty, and know for certain that a 
market-woman, after calling on Him to strike her dead if she had in her possession a piece of money not hers, 
did fall down dead on the spot, and that the money was found in her hand, how can I call this a blind 
coincidence, and not discern in it an act of Providence over and above its general laws? So, certainly, thought the 
inhabitants of an English town, when they erected a pillar as a record of such an event at the place where it 
occurred. And if a Pope excommunicates a great conqueror; and he, on hearing the threat, says to one of his 
friends, “Does he think the world has gone back a thousand years? does he suppose the arms will fall from the 
hands of my soldiers?” and within two years, on the retreat over the snows of Russia, as two contemporary 
historians relate, “famine and cold tore their arms from the grasp of the soldiers,” “they fell from the hands of 
the bravest and most robust,” and “destitute of the power of raising them from the ground, the soldiers left 
them in the snow;” is not this too, though no miracle, a coincidence so special, as rightly to be called a Divine 
judgment? So thinks Alison, who avows with religious honesty, that “there is something in these marvellous 
coincidences beyond the operation of chance, and which even a Protestant historian feels himself bound to 
mark for the observation of future years.UG” And so, too, of a cumulation of coincidences, separately less 
striking; when Spelman sets about establishing the fact of the ill-fortune which in a multitude of instances has 
followed upon acts of sacrilege, then, even though in many instances it has not followed, and in many instances 
he exaggerates, still there may be a large residuum of cases which cannot be properly resolved into the mere 
accident of concurrent causes, but must in reason be considered the warning voice of God. So, at least, thought 
Gibson, Bishop of London, when he wrote, “Many of the instances, and those too well-attested, are so terrible in 
the event, and in the circumstances so surprising, that no considering person can well pass them over.” 

I think, then, that the circumstances under which a professed revelation comes to us, may be such as to 
impress both our reason and our imagination with a sense of its truth, even though no appeal be made to strictly 
miraculous intervention—in saying which I do not mean of course to imply that those circumstances, when 
traced back to their first origins, are not the outcome of such intervention, but that the miraculous intervention 
addresses us at this day in the guise of those circumstances; that is, of coincidences, which are indications, to 
the illative sense of those who believe in a Moral Governor, of His immediate Presence, especially to those who 
in addition hold with me the strong antecedent probability that, in His mercy, He will thus supernaturally 
present Himself to our apprehension. 
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Now as to the fact; has what is so probable in anticipation actually been granted to us, or have we still to look 
out for it? It is very plain, supposing it has been granted, which among all the religions of the world comes from 
God: and if it is not that, a revelation is not yet given, and we must look forward to the future. There is only one 
Religion in the world which tends to fulfil the aspirations, needs, and foreshadowings of natural faith and 
devotion. It may be said, perhaps, that, educated in Christianity, I merely judge of it by its own principles; but 
this is not the fact. For, in the first place, I have taken my idea of what a revelation must be, in good measure, 



from the actual religions of the world; and as to its ethics, the ideas with which I come to it are derived not 
simply from the Gospel, but prior to it from heathen moralists, whom Fathers of the Church and Ecclesiastical 
writers have imitated or sanctioned; and as to the intellectual position from which I have contemplated the 
subject, Aristotle has been my master. Besides, I do not here single out Christianity with reference simply to its 
particular doctrines or precepts, but for a reason which is on the surface of its history. It alone has a definite 
message addressed to all mankind. As far as I know, the religion of Mahomet has brought into the world no new 
doctrine whatever, except, indeed, that of its own divine origin; and the character of its teaching is too exact a 
reflection of the race, time, place, and climate in which it arose, to admit of its becoming universal. The same 
dependence on external circumstances is characteristic, so far as I know, of the religions of the far East; nor am 
I sure of any definite message from God to man which they convey and protect, though they may have sacred 
books. Christianity, on the other hand, is in its idea an announcement, a preaching; it is the depositary of truths 
beyond human discovery, momentous, practical, maintained one and the same in substance in every age from 
its first, and addressed to all mankind. And it has actually been embraced and is found in all parts of the world, 
in all climates, among all races, in all ranks of society, under every degree of civilization, from barbarism to the 
highest cultivation of mind. Coming to set right and to govern the world, it has ever been, as it ought to be, in 
conflict with large masses of men, with the civil power, with physical force, with adverse philosophies; it has had 
successes, it has had reverses; but it has had a grand history, and has effected great things, and is as vigorous in 
its age as in its youth. In all these respects it has a distinction in the world and a pre-eminence of its own; it has 
upon it prima facie signs of divinity; I do not know what can be advanced by rival religions to match 
prerogatives so special; so that I feel myself justified in saying either Christianity is from God, or a revelation 
has not yet been given to us. 

It will not surely be objected, as a point in favour of some of the Oriental religions, that they are older than 
Christianity by some centuries; yet, should it be so said, it must be recollected that Christianity is only the 
continuation and conclusion of what professes to be an earlier revelation, which may be traced back into 
prehistoric times, till it is lost in the darkness that hangs over them. As far as we know, there never was a time 
when that revelation was not,—a revelation continuous and systematic, with distinct representatives and an 
orderly succession. And this, I suppose, is far more than can be said for the religions of the East. 

6 . 

Here, then, I am brought to the consideration of the Hebrew nation and the Mosaic religion, as the first step 
in the direct evidence for Christianity. 

The Jews are one of the few Oriental nations who are known in history as a people of progress, and their line 
of progress is the development of religious truth. In that their own line they stand by themselves among all the 
populations, not only of the East, but of the West. Their country may be called the classical home of the 
religious principle, as Greece is the home of intellectual power, and Rome that of political and practical wisdom. 
Theism is their life; it is emphatically their national religion, for they never were without it, and were made a 
people by means of it. This is a phenomenon singular and solitary in history, and must have a meaning. If there 
be a God and Providence, it must come from Him, whether immediately or indirectly; and the people 
themselves have ever maintained that it has been His direct work, and has been recognized by Him as such. We 
are apt to treat pretences to a divine mission or to supernatural powers as of frequent occurrence, and on that 
score to dismiss them from our thoughts; but we cannot so deal with Judaism. When mankind had universally 
denied the first lesson of their conscience by lapsing into polytheism, is it a thing of slight moment that there 
was just one exception to the rule, that there was just one people who, first by their rulers and priests, and 
afterwards by their own unanimous zeal, professed, as their distinguishing doctrine, the Divine Unity and 
Government of the world, and that, moreover, not only as a natural truth, but as revealed to them by that God 
Himself of whom they spoke,—who so embodied it in their national polity, that a Theocracy was the only name 
by which it could be called? It was a people founded and set up in Theism, kept together by Theism, and 
maintaining Theism for a period from first to last of 2000 years, till the dissolution of their body politic; and 
they have maintained it since in their state of exile and wandering for 2000 years more. They begin with the 



beginning of history, and the preaching of this august dogma begins with them. They are its witnesses and 
confessors, even to torture and death; on it and its revelation are moulded their laws and government; on this 
their politics, philosophy, and literature are founded; of this truth their poetry is the voice, pouring itself out in 
devotional compositions which Christianity, through all its many countries and ages, has been unable to rival; 
on this aboriginal truth, as time goes on, prophet after prophet bases his further revelations, with a sustained 
reference to a time when, according to the secret counsels of its Divine Object and Author, it is to receive 
completion and perfection,—till at length that time comes. 

The last age of their history is as strange as their first. When that time of destined blessing came, which they 
had so accurately marked out, and were so carefully waiting for—a time which found them, in fact, more zealous 
for their Law, and for the dogma it enshrined, than they ever had been before—then, instead of any final favour 
coming on them from above, they fell under the power of their enemies, and were overthrown, their holy city 
razed to the ground, their polity destroyed, and the remnant of their people cast off to wander far and away 
through every land except their own, as we find them at this day; lasting on, century after century, not absorbed 
in other populations, not annihilated, as likely to last on, as unlikely to be restored, as far as outward 
appearances go, now as a thousand years ago. What nation has so grand, so romantic, so terrible a history? Does 
it not fulfil the idea of, what the nation calls itself, a chosen people, chosen for good and evil? Is it not an 
exhibition in a course of history of that primary declaration of conscience, as I have been determining it, “With 
the upright Thou shalt be upright, and with the froward Thou shalt be froward”? It must have a meaning, if 
there is a God. We know what was their witness of old time; what is their witness now? 

Why, I say, was it that, after so memorable a career, when their sins and sufferings were now to come to an 
end, when they were looking out for a deliverance and a Deliverer, suddenly all was reversed for once and for 
all? They were the favoured servants of God, and yet a peculiar reproach and note of infamy is affixed to their 
name. It was their belief that His protection was unchangeable, and that their Law would last for ever;—it was 
their consolation to be taught by an uninterrupted tradition, that it could not die, except by changing into a new 
self, more wonderful than it was before;—it was their faithful expectation that a promised King was coming, the 
Messiah, who would extend the sway of Israel over all people;—it was a condition of their covenant, that, as a 
reward to Abraham, their first father, the day at length should dawn when the gates of their narrow land should 
open, and they should pour out for the conquest and occupation of the whole earth;—and, I repeat, when the day 
came, they did go forth, and they did spread into all lands, but as hopeless exiles, as eternal wanderers. 

Are we to say that this failure is a proof that, after all, there was nothing providential in their history? For 
myself, I do not see how a second portent obliterates a first; and, in truth, their own testimony and their own 
sacred books carry us on towards a better solution of the difficulty. I have said they were in God’s favour under a 
covenant,—perhaps they did not fulfil the conditions of it. This indeed seems to be their own account of the 
matter, though it is not clear what their breach of engagement was. And that in some way they did sin, whatever 
their sin was, is corroborated by the well-known chapter in the Book of Deuteronomy, which so strikingly 
anticipates the nature of their punishment. That passage, translated into Greek as many as 350 years before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, has on it the marks of a wonderful prophecy; but I am not now referring to it as 
such, but merely as an indication that the disappointment, which actually overtook them at the Christian era, 
was not necessarily out of keeping with the original divine purpose, or again with the old promise made to them, 
and their confident expectation of its fulfilment. Their national min, which came instead of aggrandizement, is 
described in that book, in spite of all promises, with an emphasis and minuteness which prove that it was 
contemplated long before, at least as a possible issue of the fortunes of Israel. Among other inflictions which 
should befall the guilty people, it was told them that they should fall down before their enemies, and should be 
scattered throughout all the kingdoms of the earth; that they never should have quiet in those nations, or have 
rest for the sole of their foot; that they were to have a fearful heart and languishing eyes, and a soul consumed 
with heaviness; that they were to suffer wrong, and to be crushed at all times, and to be astonished at the terror 
of their lot; that their sons and daughters were to be given to another people, and they were to look and to 
sicken all the day, and their life was ever to hang in doubt before them, and fear to haunt them day and night; 
that they should be a proverb and a by-word of all people among whom they were brought; and that curses were 



to come on them, and to be signs and wonders on them and their seed for ever. Such are some portions, and not 
the most terrible, of this extended anathema; and its partial accomplishment at an earlier date of their history 
was a warning to them, when the destined time drew near, that, however great the promises made to them 
might be, those promises were dependent on the terms of the covenant which stood between them and their 
Maker, and that, as they had turned to curses at that former time, so they might turn to curses again. 

This grand drama, so impressed with the characters of supernatural agency, concerns us here only in its 
bearing upon the evidence for the divine origin of Christianity; and it is at this point that Christianity comes 
upon the historical scene. It is a notorious fact that it issued from the Jewish land and people; and, had it no 
other than this historical connexion with Judaism, it would have some share in the prestige of its original home. 
But it claims to be far more than this; it professes to be the actual completion of the Mosaic Law, the promised 
means of deliverance and triumph to the nation, which that nation itself, as I have said, has since considered to 
be, on account of some sin or other, withheld or forfeited. It professes to be, not the casual, but the legitimate 
offspring, heir, and successor of the Mosaic covenant, or rather to be Judaism itself, developed and transformed. 
Of course it has to prove its claim, as well as to prefer it; but if it succeeds in doing so, then all those tokens of 
the Divine Presence, which distinguish the Jewish history, at once belong to it, and are a portion of its 
credentials. 

And at least the prima facie view of its relations towards Judaism is in favour of these pretensions. It is an 
historical fact, that, at the very time that the Jews committed their unpardonable sin, whatever it was, and were 
driven out from their home to wander over the earth, their Christian brethren, born of the same stock, and 
equally citizens of Jerusalem, did also issue forth from the same home, but in order to subdue that same earth 
and make it their own; that is, they undertook the very work which, according to the promise, their nation 
actually was ordained to execute; and, with a method of their own indeed, and with a new end, and only slowly 
and painfully, but still really and thoroughly, they did it. And since that time the two children of the promise 
have ever been found together—of the promise forfeited and the promise fulfilled; and whereas the Christian 
has been in high place, so the Jew has been degraded and despised—the one has been “the head,” and the other 
“the tail;” so that, to go no farther, the fact that Christianity actually has done what Judaism was to have done, 
decides the controversy, by the logic of facts, in favour of Christianity. The prophecies announced that the 
Messiah was to come at a definite time and place; Christians point to Him as coming then and there, as 
announced; they are not met by any counter claim or rival claimant on the part of the Jews, only by their 
assertion that He did not come at all, though up to the event they had said He was then and there coming. 
Further, Christianity clears up the mystery which hangs over Judaism, accounting fully for the punishment of 
the people, by specifying their sin, their heinous sin. If, instead of hailing their own Messiah, they crucified 
Him, then the strange scourge which has pursued them after the deed, and the energetic wording of the curse 
before it, are explained by the very strangeness of their guilt;—or rather, their sin is their punishment; for in 
rejecting their Divine King, they ipso facto lost the living principle and tie of their nationality. Moreover, we see 
what led them into error; they thought a triumph and an empire were to be given to them at once, which were 
given indeed eventually, but by the slow and gradual growth of many centuries and a long warfare. 

On the whole, then, I observe, on the one hand, that, Judaism having been the channel of religious traditions 
which are lost in the depth of their antiquity, of course it is a great point for Christianity to succeed in proving 
that it is the legitimate heir to that former religion. Nor is it, on the other, of less importance to the significance 
of those early traditions to be able to determine that they were not lost together with their original storehouse, 
but were transferred, on the failure of Judaism, to the custody of the Christian Church. And this apparent 
correspondence between the two is in itself a presumption for such correspondence being real. Next, I observe, 
that if the history of Judaism is so wonderful as to suggest the presence of some special divine agency in its 
appointments and fortunes, still more wonderful and divine is the history of Christianity; and again it is more 
wonderful still, that two such wonderful creations should span almost the whole course of ages, during which 
nations and states have been in existence, and should constitute a professed system of continued intercourse 
between earth and heaven from first to last amid all the vicissitudes of human affairs. This phenomenon again 
carries on its face, to those who believe in a God, the probability that it has that divine origin which it professes 



to have; and, (when viewed in the light of the strong presumption which I have insisted on, that in God’s mercy 
a revelation from Him will be granted to us, and of the contrast presented by other religions, no one of which 
professes to be a revelation direct, definite, and integral as this is,)—this phenomenon, I say, of cumulative 
marvels raises that probability, both for Judaism and Christianity, in religious minds, almost to a certainty. 
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If Christianity is connected with Judaism as closely as I have been supposing, then there have been, by means 
of the two, direct communications between man and his Maker from time immemorial down to this day—a 
great prerogative such, that it is nowhere else even claimed. No other religion but these two professes to be the 
organ of a formal revelation, certainly not of a revelation which is directed to the benefit of the whole human 
race. Here it is that Mahometanism fails, though it claims to carry on the line of revelation after Christianity; for 
it is the mere creed and rite of certain races, bringing with it, as such, no gifts to our nature, and is rather a 
reformation of local corruptions, and a return to the ceremonial worship of earlier times, than a new and larger 
revelation. And while Christianity was the heir to a dead religion, Mahometanism was little more than a 
rebellion against a living one. Moreover, though Mahomet professed to be the Paraclete, no one pretends that he 
occupies a place in the Christian Scriptures as prominent as that which the Messiah fills in the Jewish. To this 
especial prominence of the Messianic idea I shall now advert; that is, to the prophecies of the Old Scriptures, 
and to the argument which they furnish in favour of Christianity; and though I know that argument might be 
clearer and more exact than it is, and I do not pretend here to do much more than refer to the fact of its 
existence, still so far forth as we enter into it, will it strengthen our conviction of the claim to divinity both of 
the Religion which is the organ of those prophecies, and of the Religion which is their object. 

Now that the Jewish Scriptures were in existence long before the Christian era, and were in the sole custody 
of the Jews, is undeniable; whatever then their Scriptures distinctly say of Christianity, if not attributable to 
chance or to happy conjecture, is prophetic. It is undeniable too, that the Jews gathered from those books that a 
great Personage was to be born of their stock, and to conquer the whole world and to become the instrument of 
extraordinary blessings to it; moreover, that he would make his appearance at a fixed date, and that, the very 
date when, as it turned out, our Lord did actually come. This is the great outline of the prediction, and if nothing 
more could be said about them than this, to prove as much as this is far from unimportant. And it is undeniable, 
I say, both that the Jewish Scriptures contain thus much, and that the Jews actually understood them as 
containing it. 

First, then, as to what Scripture declares. From the book of Genesis we learn that the chosen people was set 
up in this one idea, viz. to be a blessing to the whole earth, and that, by means of one of their own race, a greater 
than their father Abraham. This was the meaning and drift of their being chosen. There is no room for mistake 
here; the divine purpose is stated from the first with the utmost precision. At the very time of Abraham’s call, he 
is told of it:—“I will make of thee a great nation, and in thee shall all tribes of the earth be blessed.” Thrice is this 
promise and purpose announced in Abraham’s history; and after Abraham’s time it is repeated to Isaac, “In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed;” and after Isaac to Jacob, when a wanderer from his home, “In 
thee and in thy seed shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed.” And from Jacob the promise passes on to his 
son Judah, and that with an addition, viz. with a reference to the great Person who was to be the world-wide 
blessing, and to the date when He should come. Judah was the chosen son of Jacob, and his staff or sceptre, that 
is, his patriarchal authority, was to endure till a greater than Judah came, so that the loss of the sceptre, when it 
took place, was the sign of His near approach. “The sceptre,” says Jacob on his death-bed, “shall not be taken 
away from Judah, until He come for whom it is reserved,” or “who is to be sent,” “and He shall be the 
expectation of the nations. 1471” 

Such was the categorical prophecy, literal and unequivocal in its wording, direct and simple in its scope. One 
man, born of the chosen tribe, was the destined minister of blessing to the whole world; and the race, as 
represented by that tribe, was to lose its old self in gaining a new self in Him. Its destiny was sealed upon it in 
its beginning. An expectation was the measure of its life. It was created for a great end, and in that end it had its 
ending. Such were the initial communications made to the chosen people, and there they stopped;—as if the 



outline of promise, so sharply cut, had to be effectually imprinted on their minds, before more knowledge was 
given to them; as if, by the long interval of years which passed before the more varied prophecies in type and 
figure, after the manner of the East, were added, the original notices might stand out in the sight of all in their 
severe explicitness, as archetypal truths, and guides in interpreting whatever else was obscure in its wording or 
complex in its direction. 

And in the second place it is quite clear that the Jews did thus understand their prophecies, and did expect 
their great Ruler, in the very age in which our Lord came, and in which they, on the other hand, were destroyed, 
losing their old self without gaining their new. Heathen historians shall speak for the fact. “A persuasion had 
possession of most of them,” says Tacitus, speaking of their resistance to the Romans, “that it was contained in 
the ancient books of the priests that at that very time the East should prevail, and that men who issued from 
Judea should obtain the empire. The common people, as is the way with human cupidity, having once 
interpreted in their own favour this grand destiny, were not even by their reverses brought round to the truth of 
facts.” And Suetonius extends the belief:—“The whole East was rife with an old and persistent belief, that at that 
time persons who issued from Judea, should possess the empire.” After the event of course the Jews drew back, 
and denied the correctness of their expectation, still they could not deny that the expectation had existed. Thus 
the Jew Josephus, who was of the Roman party, says that what encouraged them in the stand they made against 
the Romans was “an ambiguous oracle, found in their sacred writings, that at that date some one of them from 
that country should rule the world.” He can but pronounce that the oracle was ambiguous; he cannot state that 
they thought it so. 

Now, considering that at that very time our Lord did appear as a teacher, and founded not merely a religion, 
but (what was then quite a new idea in the world) a system of religious warfare, an aggressive and militant body, 
a dominant Catholic Church, which aimed at the benefit of all nations by the spiritual conquest of all; and that 
this warfare, then begun by it, has gone on without cessation down to this day, and now is as living and real as 
ever it was; that that militant body has from the first filled the world, that it has had wonderful successes, that 
its successes have on the whole been of extreme benefit to the human race, that it has imparted an intelligent 
notion about the Supreme God to millions who would have lived and died in irreligion, that it has raised the 
tone of morality wherever it has come, has abolished great social anomalies and miseries, has elevated the 
female sex to its proper dignity, has protected the poorer classes, has destroyed slavery, encouraged literature 
and philosophy, and had a principal part in that civilization of human kind, which, with some evils still, has on 
the whole been productive of far greater good,—considering, I say, that all this began at the destined, expected, 
recognized season when the old prophecy said that in one Man, born of the tribe of Judah, all the tribes of the 
earth were to be blessed, I feel I have a right to say (and my line of argument does not lead me to say more), that 
it is at the very least a remarkable coincidence,—that is, one of those coincidences which, when they are 
accumulated, come close upon the idea of miracle, as being impossible without the Hand of God directly and 
immediately in them. 

When we have got as far as this, we may go on a great deal farther. Announcements, which could not be put 
forward in the front of the argument, as being figurative, vague, or ambiguous, may be used validly and with 
great effect, when they have been interpreted for us, first by the prophetic outline, and still more by the 
historical object. It is a principle which applies to all matters on which we reason, that what is only a maze of 
facts, without order or drift prior to the explanation, may, when we once have that explanation, be located and 
adjusted with great facility in all its separate parts, as we know is the case as regards the motions of the 
heavenly bodies since the hypothesis of Newton. In like manner the event is the true key to prophecy, and 
reconciles conflicting and divergent descriptions by embodying them in one common representative. Thus it is 
that we learn how, as the prophecies said, the Messiah could both suffer, yet be victorious; His kingdom be 
Judaic in structure, yet evangelic in spirit; and His people the children of Abraham, yet “sinners of the Gentiles.” 
These seeming paradoxes, are only parallel and akin to those others which form so prominent a feature in the 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. 

As to the Jews, since they lived before the event, it is not wonderful, that, though they were right in their 
general interpretation of Scripture as far as it went, they stopped short of the whole truth; nay, that even when 



their Messiah came, they could not recognize Him as the promised King as we recognize Him now;—for we have 
the experience of His history for nearly two thousand years, by which to interpret their Scriptures. We may 
partly understand their position towards those prophecies, by our own at present towards the Apocalypse. Who 
can deny the superhuman grandeur and impressiveness of that sacred book! yet, as a prophecy, though some 
outlines of the future are discernible, how differently it affects us from the predictions of Isaiah! either because 
it relates to undreamed-of events still to come, or because it has been fulfilled long ago in events which in their 
detail and circumstance have never become history. And the same remark applies doubtless to portions of the 
Messianic prophecies still; but, if their fulfilment has been thus gradual in time past, we must not be surprised 
though portions of them still await their slow but true accomplishment in the future. 

8 . 

When I implied that in some points of view Christianity has not answered the expectations of the old 
prophecies, of which it claims to be the fulfilment, I had in mind principally the contrast which is presented to 
us between the picture which they draw of the universality of the kingdom of the Messiah, and that partial 
development of it through the world, which is all the Christian Church can show; and again the contrast 
between the rest and peace which they said He was to introduce, and the Church’s actual history,—the conflicts 
of opinion which have raged within its pale, the violent acts and unworthy lives of many of its rulers, and the 
moral degradation of great masses of its people. I do not profess to meet these difficulties here, except by saying 
that the failure of Christianity in one respect in corresponding to those prophecies cannot destroy the force of 
its correspondence to them in others; just as we may allow that the portrait of a friend is a faulty likeness to 
him, and yet be quite sure that it is his portrait. What I shall actually attempt to show here is this,—that 
Christianity was quite aware from the first of its own prospective future, so unlike the expectations which the 
prophets would excite concerning it, and that it meets the difficulty thence arising by anticipation, by giving us 
its own predictions of what it was to be in historical fact, predictions which are at once explanatory comments 
upon the Jewish Scriptures, and direct evidences of its own prescience. 

I think it observable then, that, though our Lord claims to be the Messiah, He shows so little of conscious 
dependence on the old Scriptures, or of anxiety to fulfil them; as if it became Him, who was the Lord of the 
Prophets, to take His own course, and to leave their utterances to adjust themselves to Him as they could, and 
not to be careful to accommodate Himself to them. The evangelists do indeed show some such natural zeal in 
His behalf, and thereby illustrate what I notice in Him by the contrast. They betray an earnestness to trace in 
His Person and history the accomplishment of prophecy, as when they discern it in His return from Egypt, in 
His life at Nazareth, in the gentleness and tenderness of His mode of teaching, and in the various minute 
occurrences of His passion; but He Himself goes straight forward on His way, of course claiming to be the 
Messiah of the Prophets,[ 48 ] still not so much recurring to past prophecies, as uttering new ones, with an 
antithesis not unlike that which is so impressive in the Sermon on the Mount, when He first says, “It has been 
said by them of old time,” and then adds, “But I say unto you.” Another striking instance of this is seen in the 
Names under which He spoke of Himself, which have little or no foundation in any thing which was said of Him 
beforehand in the Jewish Scriptures. They speak of Him as Ruler, Prophet, King, Hope of Israel, Offspring of 
Judah, and Messiah; and His Evangelists and Disciples call Him Master, Lord, Prophet, Son of David, King of 
Israel, King of the Jews, and Messiah or Christ; but He Himself, though, I repeat, He acknowledges these titles 
as His own, especially that of the Christ, chooses as His special designations these two, Son of God and Son of 
Man, the latter of which is only once given Him in the Old Scriptures, and by which He corrects any narrow 
Judaic interpretation of them; while the former was never distinctly used of Him before He came, and seems 
first to have been announced to the world by the Angel Gabriel and St. John the Baptist. In those two Names, 
Son of God and Son of Man, declaratory of the two natures of Emmanuel, He separates Himself from the Jewish 
Dispensation, in which He was born, and inaugurates the New Covenant. 

This is not an accident, and I shall now give some instances of it, that is, of what I may call the independent 
autocratic view which He takes of His own religion, into which the old Judaism was melting, and of the 
prophetic insight into its spirit and its future which that view involves. In quoting His own sayings from the 



Evangelists for this purpose, I assume (of which there is no reasonable doubt) that they wrote before any 
historical events had happened of a nature to cause them unconsciously to modify or to colour the language 
which their Master used. 

l. First, then, the fact has been often insisted on as a bold conception, unheard of before, and worthy of divine 
origin, that He should even project a universal religion, and that to be effected by what may be called a 
propagandist movement from one centre. Hitherto it had been the received notion in the world, that each nation 
had its own gods. The Romans legislated upon that basis, and the Jews had held it from the first, holding of 
course also, that all gods but their own God were idols and demons. It is true that the Jews ought to have been 
taught by their prophecies what was in store for the world and for them, and that their first dispersion through 
the Empire centuries before Christ came, and the proselytes which they collected around them in every place, 
were a kind of comment on the prophecies larger than their own; but we see what was, in fact, when our Lord 
came, their expectation from those prophecies, in the passages which I have quoted above from the Roman 
historians of His day. But He from the first resisted those plausible, but mistaken interpretations of Scripture. 
In His cradle indeed He had been recognized by the Eastern sages as their king; the Angel announced that He 
was to reign over the house of Jacob; Nathanael, too, owned Him as the Messiah with a regal title; but He, on 
entering upon His work, interpreted these anticipations in His own way, and that not the way of Theudas and 
Judas of Galilee, who took the sword, and collected soldiers about them,—nor the way of the Tempter, who 
offered Him “all the kingdoms of the world.” In the words of the Evangelists, He began, not to fight, but “to 
preach;” and further, to “preach the kingdom of heaven,” saying, “The time is accomplished, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand; repent, and believe the Gospel.” This is the significant title, “the kingdom of heaven,”—the more 
significant, when explained by the attendant precept of repentance and faith,—on which He founds the polity 
which He was establishing from first to last. One of His last sayings before He suffered was, “My kingdom is not 
of this world.” And His last words, before He left the earth, when His disciples asked Him about His kingdom, 
were that they, preachers as they were, and not soldiers, should “be His witnesses to the end of the earth,” 
should “preach to all nations, beginning with Jerusalem,” should “go into the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” should “go and make disciples of all nations till the consummation of all things.” 

The last Evangelist of the four is equally precise in recording the initial purpose with which our Lord began 
His ministry, viz. to create an empire, not by force, but by persuasion. “Light is come into the world; every one 
that doth evil, hateth the light, but he that doth truth, cometh to the light.” “Lift up your eyes, and see the 
countries, for they are white already to harvest.” “No man can come to Me, except the Father, who hath sent Me, 
draw him.” “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself.” 

Thus, while the Jews, relying on their Scriptures with great appearance of reason, looked for a deliverer who 
should conquer with the sword, we find that Christianity, from the first, not by an after-thought upon trial and 
experience, but as a fundamental truth, magisterially set right that mistake, transfiguring the old prophecies, 
and bringing to light, as St. Paul might say, “the mystery which had been hidden from ages and generations, but 
now was made manifest in His saints, the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you,” not 
simply over you, but in you, by faith and love, “the hope of glory.” 

2 .1 have partly anticipated my next remark, which relates to the means by which the Christian enterprise was 
to be carried into effect. That preaching was to have a share in the victories of the Messiah was plain from 
Prophet and Psalmist; but then Charlemagne preached, and Mahomet preached, with an army to back them. The 
same Psalm which speaks of those “who preach good tidings,” speaks also of their King’s “foot being dipped in 
the blood of His enemies;” but what is so grandly original in Christianity is, that on its broad field of conflict its 
preachers were to be simply unarmed, and to suffer, but to prevail. If we were not so familiar with our Lord’s 
words, I think they would astonish us. “Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves.” This was to be their 
normal state, and so it was; and all the promises and directions given to them imply it. “Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution;” “blessed are ye when they revile you;” “the meek shall inherit the earth;” “resist not evil;” 
“you shall be hated of all men for My Name’s sake;” “a man’s enemies shall be they of his own household;” “he 
that shall persevere to the end, he shall be saved.” What sort of encouragement was this for men who were to go 
about an immense work? Do men in this way send out their soldiers to battle, or their sons to India or 



Australia? The King of Israel hated Micaiah, because he always “prophesied of him evil.” “So persecuted they the 
Prophets that were before you,” says our Lord. Yes, and the Prophets failed; they were persecuted and they lost 
the battle. “Take, my brethren,” says St. James, “for an example of suffering evil, of labour and patience, the 
Prophets, who spake in the Name of the Lord.” They were “racked, mocked, stoned, cut asunder, they wandered 
about,—of whom the world was not worthy,” says St. Paul. What an argument to encourage them to aim at 
success by suffering, to put before them the precedent of those who suffered and who failed! 

Yet the first preachers, our Lord’s immediate disciples, saw no difficulty in a prospect to human eyes so 
appalling, so hopeless. How connatural this strange, unreasoning, reckless courage was with their regenerate 
state is shown most signally in St. Paul, as having been a convert of later vocation. He was no personal associate 
of our Lord’s, yet how faithfully he echoes back our Lord’s language! His instrument of conversion is “the 
foolishness of preaching;” “the weak things of the earth confound the strong;” “we hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no home;” “we are reviled and bless, we are persecuted, and blasphemed, and 
are made the refuse of this world, and the offscouring of all things.” Such is the intimate comprehension, on the 
part of one who had never seen our Lord on earth, and knew little from His original disciples of the genius of 
His teaching;—and considering that the prophecies, upon which he had lived from his birth, for the most part 
bear on their surface a contrary doctrine, and that the Jews of that day did commonly understand them in that 
contrary sense, we cannot deny that Christianity, in tracing out the method by which it was to prevail in the 
future, took its own, independent line, and, in assigning from the first a rule and a history to its propagation, a 
rule and a history which have been carried out to this day, rescues itself from the charge of but partially 
fulfilling those Jewish prophecies, by the assumption of a prophetical character of its own. 

3 . Now we come to a third point, in which the Divine Master explains, and in a certain sense corrects, the 
prophecies of the Old Covenant, by a more exact interpretation of them from Himself. I have granted that they 
seemed to say that His coming would issue in a period of peace and religiousness. “Behold,” says the Prophet, “a 
king shall reign in justice, and princes shall rule in judgment. The fool shall no more be called prince, neither 
shall the deceitful be called great. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid. 
They shall not hurt nor kill in all My holy mountain, for the earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
covering waters of the sea.” 

These words seem to predict a reversal of the consequences of the fall, and that reversal has not been granted 
to us, it is true; but let us consider how distinctly Christianity warns us against any such anticipation. While it is 
so forcibly laid down in the Gospels that the history of the kingdom of heaven begins in suffering and sanctity, it 
is as plainly said that it results in unfaithfulness and sin; that is to say, that, though there are at all times many 
holy, many religious men in it, and though sanctity, as at the beginning, is ever the life and the substance and 
the germinal seed of the Divine Kingdom, yet there will be many too, there will be more, who by their lives are a 
scandal and injury to it, not a defence. This again, is an astonishing announcement, and the more so when 
viewed in contrast with the precepts delivered by our Lord in His Sermon on the Mount, and His description to 
the Apostles of their weapons and their warfare. So perplexing to Christians was the fact when fulfilled, as it was 
in no long time on a large scale, that three of the early heresies more or less originated in obstinate, unchristian 
refusal to readmit to the privileges of the Gospel those who had fallen into sin. Yet our Lord’s words are express: 
He tells us that “Many are called, few are chosen;” in the parable of the Marriage Feast, the servants who are 
sent out gather together “all that they found, both bad and good;” the foolish virgins “had no oil in their vessels;” 
amid the good seed an enemy sows seed that is noxious or worthless; and “the kingdom is like to a net which 
gathered together all kind of fishes;” and “at the end of the world the Angels shall go forth, and shall separate 
the wicked from among the just.” 

Moreover, He not only speaks of His religion as destined to possess a wide temporal power, such, that, as in 
the case of the Babylonian, “the birds of the air should dwell in its branches,” but He opens on us the prospect of 
ambition and rivalry in its leading members, when He warns His disciples against desiring the first places in His 
kingdom; nay, of grosser sins, in His description of the Ruler, who “began to strike his fellow-servants, and to 
eat and drink and be drunken,”—passages which have an awful significance, considering what kind of men have 
before now been His chosen representatives, and have sat in the chair of His Apostles. 



If then it be objected that Christianity does not, as the old prophets seem to promise, abolish sin and 
irreligion within its pale, we may answer, not only that it did not engage to do so, but that actually in a 
prophetical spirit it warned its followers against the expectation of its so doing. 

9 - 

According to our Lord’s announcements before the event, Christianity was to prevail and to become a great 
empire, and to fill the earth; but it was to accomplish this destiny, not as other victorious powers had done, and 
as the Jews expected, by force of arms or by other means of this world, but by the novel expedient of sanctity 
and suffering. If some aspiring party of this day, the great Orleans family, or a branch of the Hohenzollern, 
wishing to found a kingdom, were to profess, as their only weapon, the practice of virtue, they would not startle 
us more than it startled a Jew eighteen hundred years ago, to be told that his glorious Messiah was not to fight, 
like Joshua or David, but simply to preach. It is indeed a thought so strange, both in its prediction and in its 
fulfilment, as urgently to suggest to us that some Divine Power went with him who conceived and proclaimed it. 
This is what I have been saying;—now I wish to consider the fact, which was predicted, in itself, without 
reference to its being the subject whether of a prediction or of a fulfilment; that is, the history of the rise and 
establishment of Christianity; and to inquire whether it is a history that admits of being resolved, by any 
philosophical ingenuity, into the ordinary operation of moral, social, or political causes. 

As is well known, various writers have attempted to assign human causes in explanation of the phenomenon: 
Gibbon especially has mentioned five, viz. the zeal of Christians, inherited from the Jews, their doctrine of a 
future state, their claim to miraculous power, their virtues, and their ecclesiastical organization. Let us briefly 
consider them. 

He thinks these five causes, when combined, will fairly account for the event; but he has not thought of 
accounting for their combination. If they are ever so available for his purpose, still that availableness arises out 
of their coincidence, and out of what does that coincidence arise? Until this is explained, nothing is explained, 
and the question had better have been let alone. These presumed causes are quite distinct from each other, and, 
I say, the wonder is, what made them come together. How came a multitude of Gentiles to be influenced with 
Jewish zeal? How came zealots to submit to a strict, ecclesiastical regime ? What connexion has a secular regime 
with the immortality of the soul? Why should immortality, a philosophical doctrine, lead to belief in miracles, 
which is a superstition of the vulgar? What tendency had miracles and magic to make men austerely virtuous? 
Lastly, what power was there in a code of virtue, as calm and enlightened as that of Antoninus, to generate a zeal 
as fierce as that of Maccabseus? Wonderful events before now have apparently been nothing but coincidences, 
certainly; but they do not become less wonderful by cataloguing their constituent causes, unless we also show 
how these came to be constituent. 

However, this by the way; the real question is this,—are these historical characteristics of Christianity, also in 
matter of fact, historical causes of Christianity? Has Gibbon given proof that they are? Has he brought evidence 
of their operation, or does he simply conjecture in his private judgment that they operated? Whether they were 
adapted to accomplish a certain work, is a matter of opinion; whether they did accomplish it is a question of fact. 
He ought to adduce instances of their efficiency before he has a right to say that they are efficient. And the 
second question is, what is this effect, of which they are to be considered as causes? It is no other than this, the 
conversion of bodies of men to the Christian faith. Let us keep this in view. We have to determine whether these 
five characteristics of Christianity were efficient causes of bodies of men becoming Christians? I think they 
neither did effect such conversions, nor were adapted to do so, and for these reasons:— 

l. For first, as to zeal, by which Gibbon means party spirit, or esprit de corps; this doubtless is a motive 
principle when men are already members of a body, but does it operate in bringing them into it? The Jews were 
born in Judaism, they had a long and glorious history, and would naturally feel and show esprit de corps; but 
how did party spirit tend to transplant Jew or Gentile out of his own place into a new society, and that a society 
which as yet scarcely was formed in a society? Zeal, certainly, may be felt for a cause, or for a person; on this 
point I shall speak presently; but Gibbon’s idea of Christian zeal is nothing better than the old wine of Judaism 



decanted into new Christian bottles, and would be too flat a stimulant, even if it admitted of such a transference, 
to be taken as a cause of conversion to Christianity without definite evidence in proof of the fact. Christians had 
zeal for Christianity after they were converted, not before. 

2. Next, as to the doctrine of a future state. Gibbon seems to mean by this doctrine the fear of hell; now 
certainly in this day there are persons converted from sin to a religious life, by vivid descriptions of the future 
punishment of the wicked; but then it must be recollected that such persons already believe in the doctrine thus 
urged upon them. On the contrary, give some Tract upon hell-fire to one of the wild boys in a large town, who 
has had no education, who has no faith; and, instead of being startled by it, he will laugh at it as something 
frightfully ridiculous. The belief in Styx and Tartarus was dying out of the world at the time that Christianity 
came in, as the parallel belief now seems to be dying out in all classes of our own society. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment does only anger the multitude of men in our large towns now, and make them blaspheme; why 
should it have had any other effect on the heathen populations in the age when our Lord came? Yet it was 
among those populations, that He and His made their way from the first. As to the hope of eternal life, that 
doubtless, as well as the fear of hell, was a most operative doctrine in the case of men who had been actually 
converted, of Christians brought before the magistrate, or writhing under torture, but the thought of eternal 
glory does not keep bad men from a bad life now, and why should it convert them then from their pleasant sins, 
to a heavy, mortified, joyless existence, to a life of ill-usage, fright, contempt, and desolation? 

3. That the claim to miracles should have any wide influence in favour of Christianity among heathen 
populations, who had plenty of portents of their own, is an opinion in curious contrast with the objection 
against Christianity which has provoked an answer from Paley, viz. that “Christian miracles are not recited or 
appealed to, by early Christian writers themselves, so fully or so frequently as might have been expected.” Paley 
solves the difficulty as far as it is a fact, by observing, as I have suggested, that “it was their lot to contend with 
magical agency, against which the mere production of these facts was not sufficient for the convincing of their 
adversaries:” “I do not know,” he continues, “whether they themselves thought it quite decisive of the 
controversy.” A claim to miraculous power on the part of Christians, which was so unfrequent as to become now 
an objection to the fact of their possessing it, can hardly have been a principal cause of their success. 

4. And how is it possible to imagine with Gibbon that what he calls the “sober and domestic virtues” of 
Christians, their “aversion to the luxury of the age,” their “chastity, temperance, and economy,” that these dull 
qualities were persuasives of a nature to win and melt the hard heathen heart, in spite too of the dreary prospect 
of the barathrum, the amphitheatre, and the stake? Did the Christian morality by its severe beauty make a 
convert of Gibbon himself? On the contrary, he bitterly says, “It was not in this world that the primitive 
Christians were desirous of making themselves either agreeable or useful.” “The virtue of the primitive 
Christians, like that of the first Romans, was very frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance.” “Their gloomy 
and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business and pleasures of life, and their frequent 
predictions of impending calamities, inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger which would 
arise from the new sect.” Here we have not only Gibbon hating their moral and social bearing, but his heathen 
also. How then were those heathen overcome by the amiableness of that which they viewed with such disgust? 
We have here plain proof that the Christian character repelled the heathen; where is the evidence that it 
converted them? 

5. Lastly, as to the ecclesiastical organization, this, doubtless, as time went on, was a special characteristic of 
the new religion; but how could it directly contribute to its extension? Of course it gave it strength, but it did not 
give it life. We are not born of bones and muscles. It is one thing to make conquests, another to consolidate an 
empire. It was before Constantine that Christians made their great conquests. Rules are for settled times, not 
for time of war. So much is this contrast felt in the Catholic Church now, that, as is well known, in heathen 
countries and in countries which have thrown off her yoke, she suspends her diocesan administration and her 
Canon Law, and puts her children under the extraordinary, extra-legal jurisdiction of Propaganda. 

This is what I am led to say on Gibbon’s Five Causes. I do not deny that they might have operated now and 
then; Simon Magus came to Christianity in order to learn the craft of miracles, and Peregrinus from love of 
influence and power; but Christianity made its way, not by individual, but by broad, wholesale conversions, and 



the question is, how they originated? 

It is very remarkable that it should not have occurred to a man of Gibbon’s sagacity to inquire, what account 
the Christians themselves gave of the matter. Would it not have been worth while for him to have let conjecture 
alone, and to have looked for facts instead? Why did he not try the hypothesis of faith, hope, and charity? Did he 
never hear of repentance towards God, and faith in Christ? Did he not recollect the many words of Apostles, 
Bishops, Apologists, Martyrs, all forming one testimony? No; such thoughts are close upon him, and close upon 
the truth; but he cannot sympathize with them, he cannot believe in them, he cannot even enter into them, 
because he needs the due formation of mind.[49] Let us see whether the facts of the case do not come out clear 
and unequivocal, if we will but have the patience to endure them. 

A Deliverer of the human race through the Jewish nation had been promised from time immemorial. The day 
came when He was to appear, and He was eagerly expected; moreover, One actually did make His appearance at 
that date in Palestine, and claimed to be He. He left the earth without apparently doing much for the object of 
His coming. But when He was gone, His disciples took upon themselves to go forth to preach to all parts of the 
earth with the object of preaching Him, and collecting converts in His Name. After a little while they are found 
wonderfully to have succeeded. Large bodies of men in various places are to be seen, professing to be His 
disciples, owning Him as their King, and continually swelling in number and penetrating into the populations of 
the Roman Empire; at length they convert the Empire itself. All this is historical fact. Now, we want to know the 
farther historical fact, viz. the cause of their conversion; in other words, what were the topics of that preaching 
which was so effective? If we believe what is told us by the preachers and their converts, the answer is plain. 
They “preached Christ;” they called on men to believe, hope, and place their affections, in that Deliverer who 
had come and gone; and the moral instrument by which they persuaded them to do so, was a description of the 
life, character, mission, and power of that Deliverer, a promise of His invisible Presence and Protection here, 
and of the Vision and Fruition of Him hereafter. From first to last to Christians, as to Abraham, He Himself is 
the centre and fulness of the dispensation. They, as Abraham, “see His day, and are glad.” 

A temporal sovereign makes himself felt by means of his subordinate administrators, who bring his power 
and will to bear upon every individual of his subjects who personally know him not; the universal Deliverer, 
long expected, when He came, He too, instead of making and securing subjects by a visible graciousness or 
majesty, departs;—but is found, through His preachers, to have imprinted the Imageiso] or Idea of Himself in 
the minds of His subjects individually; and that Image, apprehended and worshipped in individual minds, 
becomes a principle of association, and a real bond of those subjects one with another, who are thus united to 
the body by being united to that Image; and moreover that Image, which is their moral life, when they have 
been already converted, is also the original instrument of their conversion. It is the Image of Him who fulfils the 
one great need of human nature, the Healer of its wounds, the Physician of the soul, this Image it is which both 
creates faith, and then rewards it. 

When we recognize this central Image as the vivifying idea both of the Christian body and of individuals in it, 
then, certainly, we are able to take into account at least two of Gibbon’s causes, as having, in connexion with 
that idea, some influence both in making converts and in strengthening them to persevere. It was the Thought 
of Christ, not a corporate body or a doctrine, which inspired that zeal which the historian so poorly 
comprehends; and it was the Thought of Christ which gave a life to the promise of that eternity, which without 
Him would be, in any soul, nothing short of an intolerable burden. 

Now a mental vision such as this, perhaps will be called cloudy, fanciful, unintelligible; that is, in other words, 
miraculous. I think it is so. How, without the Hand of God, could a new idea, one and the same, enter at once 
into myriads of men, women, and children of all ranks, especially the lower, and have power to wean them from 
their indulgences and sins, and to nerve them against the most cruel tortures, and to last in vigour as a 
sustaining influence for seven or eight generations, till it founded an extended polity, broke the obstinacy of the 
strongest and wisest government which the world has ever seen, and forced its way from its first caves and 
catacombs to the fulness of imperial power? 

In considering this subject, I shall confine myself to the proof, as far as my limits allow, of two points,—first, 
that this Thought or Image of Christ was the principle of conversion and of fellowship; and next, that among the 



lower classes, who had no power, influence, reputation, or education, lay its principal success.Isd 

As to the vivifying idea, this is St. Paul’s account of it: “I make known to you the gospel which I preached to 
you, which also you have received, and wherein you stand; by which also you are saved. For I delivered to you 
first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” &c., &c. “I am 
the least of the Apostles; but, whether I or they, so we preached, and so you believed.” “It has pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” “We preach Christ crucified.” “I determined to know 
nothing among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” “Your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
is your life, shall appear, then you also shall appear with Him in glory.” “I live, but now not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

St. Peter, who has been accounted the master of a separate school, says the same: “Jesus Christ, whom you 
have not seen, yet love; in whom you now believe, and shall rejoice.” 

And St. John, who is sometimes accounted a third master in Christianity: “It hath not yet appeared what we 
shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him, because we shall see Him as He is.” 

That their disciples followed them in this sovereign devotion to an Invisible Lord, will appear as I proceed. 

And next, as to the worldly position and character of His disciples, our Lord, in the well-known passage, 
returns thanks to His Heavenly Father “because,” He says, “Thou hast hid these things”—the mysteries of His 
kingdom—“from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones.” And, in accordance with this 
announcement, St. Paul says that “not many wise men according to the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble,” became Christians. He, indeed, is one of those few; so were others his contemporaries, and, as time went 
on, the number of these exceptions increased, so that converts were found, not a few, in the high places of the 
Empire, and in the schools of philosophy and learning; but still the rule held, that the great mass of Christians 
were to be found in those classes which were of no account in the world, whether on the score of rank or of 
education. 

We all know this was the case with our Lord and His Apostles. It seems almost irreverent to speak of their 
temporal employments, when we are so simply accustomed to consider them in their spiritual associations; but 
it is profitable to remind ourselves that our Lord Himself was a sort of smith, and made ploughs and cattle- 
yokes. Four Apostles were fishermen, one a petty tax collector, two husbandmen, and another is said to have 
been a market gardener.[52] When Peter and John were brought before the Council, they are spoken of as being, 
in a secular point of view, “illiterate men, and of the lower sort,” and thus they are spoken of in a later age by the 
Fathers. 

That their converts were of the same rank as themselves, is reported, in their favour or to their discredit, by 
friends and enemies, for four centuries. “If a man be educated,” says Celsus in mockery, “let him keep clear of us 
Christians; we want no men of wisdom, no men of sense. We account all such as evil. No; but, if there be one 
who is inexperienced, or stupid, or untaught, or a fool, let him come with good heart.” “They are weavers,” he 
says elsewhere, “shoemakers, fullers, illiterate, clowns.” “Fools, low-born fellows,” says Trypho. “The greater 
part of you,” says Csecilius, “are worn with want, cold, toil, and famine; men collected from the lowest dregs of 
the people; ignorant, credulous women;” “unpolished, boors, illiterate, ignorant even of the sordid arts of life; 
they do not understand even civil matters, how can they understand divine?” “They have left their tongs, 
mallets, and anvils, to preach about the things of heaven,” says Libanius. “They deceive women, servants, and 
slaves,” says Julian. The author of Philopatris speaks of them as “poor creatures, blocks, withered old fellows, 
men of downcast and pale visages.” As to their religion, it had the reputation popularly, according to various 
Fathers, of being an anile superstition, the discovery of old women, a joke, a madness, an infatuation, an 
absurdity, a fanaticism. 

The Fathers themselves confirm these statements, so far as they relate to the insignificance and ignorance of 
their brethren. Athenagoras speaks of the virtue of their “ignorant men, mechanics, and old women.” “They are 
gathered,” says St. Jerome, “not from the Academy or Lyceum, but from the low populace.” “They are 
whitesmiths, servants, farm-labourers, woodmen, men of sordid trades, beggars,” says Theodoret. “We are 
engaged in the farm, in the market, at the baths, wine-shops, stables, and fairs; as seamen, as soldiers, as 



peasants, as dealers,” says Tertullian. How came such men to be converted? and, being converted, how came 
such men to overturn the world? Yet they went forth from the first, “conquering and to conquer.” 

The first manifestation of their formidable numbers is made just about the time when St. Peter and St. Paul 
suffered martyrdom, and was the cause of a terrible persecution. We have the account of it in Tacitus. “Nero,” he 
says, “to put an end to the common talk [that Rome had been set on fire by his order], imputed it to others, 
visiting with a refinement of punishment those detestable criminals who went by the name of Christians. The 
author of that denomination was Christus, who had been executed in Tiberius’s time by the procurator, Pontius 
Pilate. The pestilent superstition, checked for a while, burst out again, not only throughout Judea, the first seat 
of the evil, but even throughout Rome, the centre both of confluence and outbreak of all that is atrocious and 
disgraceful from every quarter. First were arrested those who made no secret of their sect; and by this clue a 
vast multitude of others, convicted, not so much of firing the city, as of hatred to the human race. Mockery was 
added to death; clad in skins of beasts, they were torn to pieces by dogs; they were nailed up to crosses; they 
were made inflammable, so that, when day failed, they might serve as lights. Hence, guilty as they were, and 
deserving of exemplary punishment, they excited compassion, as being destroyed, not for the public welfare, but 
from the cruelty of one man.” 

The two Apostles suffered, and a silence follows of a whole generation. At the end of thirty or forty years, 
Pliny, the friend of Trajan, as well as of Tacitus, is sent as that Emperor’s Propraetor into Bithynia, and is startled 
and perplexed by the number, influence, and pertinacity of the Christians whom he finds there, and in the 
neighbouring province of Pontus. He has the opportunity of being far more fair to them than his friend the 
historian. He writes to Trajan to know how he ought to deal with them, and I will quote some portions of his 
letter. 

He says he does not know how to proceed with them, as their religion has not received toleration from the 
state. He never was present at any trial of them; he doubted whether the children among them, as well as grown 
people, ought to be accounted as culprits, whether recantation would set matters right, or whether they incurred 
punishment all the same; whether they were to be punished, merely because Christians, even though no 
definite crime was proved against them. His way had been to examine them, and put questions to them; if they 
confessed the charge, he gave them one or two chances, threatening them with punishment; then, if they 
persisted, he gave orders for their execution. “For,” he argues, “I felt no doubt that, whatever might be the 
character of their opinions, stubborn and inflexible obstinacy deserved punishment. Others there were of a like 
infatuation, whom, being citizens, I sent to Rome.” 

Some satisfied him; they repeated after him an invocation to the gods, and offered wine and incense to the 
Emperor’s image, and in addition, cursed the name of Christ. “Accordingly,” he says, “I let them go; for I am told 
nothing can compel a real Christian to do any of these things.” There were others, too, who sacrificed; who had 
been Christians, some of them for as many as twenty years. 

Then he is curious to know something more definite about them. “This, the informers told me, was the whole 
of their crime or mistake, that they were accustomed to assemble on a stated day before dawn, and to say 
together a hymn to Christ as a god, and to bind themselves by an oath [sacramento] (not to any crime, but on 
the contrary) to keep from theft, robbery, adultery, breach of promise, and making free with deposits. After this 
they used to separate, and then to meet again for a meal, which was social and harmless. However, they left 
even that off, after my Edict against their meeting.” 

This information led him to put to the torture two maid-servants, “who were called ministers,” in order to find 
out what was true, what was false in it; but he says he could make out nothing, except a depraved and excessive 
superstition. This is what led him to consult the Emperor, “especially because of the number who were 
implicated in it; for these are, or are likely to be, many, of all ages, nay, of both sexes. For the contagion of this 
superstition has spread, not only in the cities, but about the villages and the open country.” He adds that already 
there was some improvement. “The almost forsaken temples begin to be filled again, and the sacred solemnities 
after a long intermission are revived. Victims, too, are again on sale, purchasers having been most rare to find.” 

The salient points in this account are these, that, at the end of one generation from the Apostles, nay, almost 



in the lifetime of St. John, Christians had so widely spread in a large district of Asia, as nearly to suppress the 
Pagan religions there; that they were people of exemplary lives; that they had a name for invincible fidelity to 
their religion; that no threats or sufferings could make them deny it; and that their only tangible characteristic 
was the worship of our Lord. 

This was at the beginning of the second century; not a great many years after, we have another account of the 
Christian body, from an anonymous Greek Christian, in a letter to a friend whom he was anxious to convert. It 
is far too long to quote, and difficult to compress; but a few sentences will show how strikingly it agrees with the 
account of the heathen Pliny, especially in two points,—first, in the numbers of the Christians, secondly, on 
devotion to our Lord as the vivifying principle of their association. 

“Christians,” says the writer, “differ not from other men in country, or speech, or customs. They do not live in 
cities of their own, or speak in any peculiar dialect, or adopt any strange modes of living. They inhabit their 
native countries, but as sojourners; they take their part in all burdens, as if citizens, and in all sufferings, as if 
they were strangers. In foreign countries they recognize a home, and in every home they see a foreign country. 
They marry like other men, but do not disown their children. They obey the established laws, but they go beyond 
them in the tenor of their lives. They love all men, and are persecuted by all; they are not known, and they are 
condemned; they are poor, and make many rich; they are dishonoured, yet in dishonour they are glorified; they 
are slandered, and they are cleared; they are called names, and they bless. By the Jews they are assailed as 
aliens, by the Greeks they are persecuted, nor can they who hate them say why. 

“Christians are in the world, as the soul in the body. The soul pervades the limbs of the body, and Christians 
the cities of the world. The flesh hates the soul, and wars against it, though suffering no wrong from it; and the 
world hates Christians. The soul loves the flesh that hates it, and Christians love their enemies. Their tradition 
is not an earthly invention, nor is it a mortal thought which they so carefully guard, nor a dispensation of 
human mysteries which is committed to their charge; but God Himself, the Omnipotent and Invisible Creator, 
has from heaven established among men His Truth and His Word, the Holy and Incomprehensible, and has 
deeply fixed the same in their hearts; not, as might be expected, sending any servant, angel, or prince, or 
administrator of things earthly or heavenly, but the very Artificer and Demiurge of the Universe. Him God hath 
sent to man, not to inflict terror, but in clemency and gentleness, as a King sending a King who was His Son; He 
sent Him as God to men, to save them. He hated not, nor rejected us, nor remembered our guilt, but showed 
Himself long-suffering, and, in His own words, bore our sins. He gave His own Son as a ransom for us, the just 
for the unjust. For what other thing, except His Righteousness, could cover our guilt? In whom was it possible 
for us, lawless sinners, to find justification, save in the Son of God alone? O sweet interchange! O heavenly 
workmanship past finding out! O benefits exceeding expectation! Sending, then, a Saviour, who is able to save 
those who of themselves are incapable of salvation, He has willed that we should regard Him as our Guardian, 
Father, Teacher, Counsellor, Physician; our Mind, Light, Honour, Glory, Strength, and Life. 1531 ” 

The writing from which I have been quoting is of the early part of the second century. Twenty or thirty years 
after it St. Justin Martyr speaks as strongly of the spread of the new Religion: “There is not any one race of 
men,” he says, “barbarian or Greek, nay, of those who live in waggons, or who are Nomads, or Shepherds in 
tents, among whom prayers and eucharists are not offered to the Father and Maker of the Universe, through the 
name of the crucified Jesus.” 

Towards the end of the century, Clement:—“The word of our Master did not remain in Judea, as philosophy 
remained in Greece, but has been poured out over the whole world, persuading Greeks and Barbarians alike, 
race by race, village by village, every city, whole houses, and hearers one by one, nay, not a few of the 
philosophers themselves.” 

And Tertullian, at the very close of it, could in his Apologia even proceed to threaten the Roman Government: 
—“We are a people of yesterday,” he says; “and yet we have filled every place belonging to you, cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, your very camp, your tribes, companies, palaces, senate, forum. We leave you your 
temples only. We can count your armies, and our numbers in a single province will be greater. In what war with 
you should we not be sufficient and ready, even though unequal in numbers, who so willingly are put to death, if 
it were not in this Religion of ours more lawful to be slain than to slay?” 



Once more, let us hear the great Origen, in the early part of the next century:—“In all Greece and in all 
barbarous races within our world, there are tens of thousands who have left their national laws and customary 
gods for the law of Moses and the word of Jesus Christ; though to adhere to that law is to incur the hatred of 
idolaters, and the risk of death besides to have embraced that word. And considering how, in so few years, in 
spite of the attacks made on us, to the loss of life or property, and with no great store of teachers, the preaching 
of that word has found its way into every part of the world, so that Greek and barbarians, wise and unwise, 
adhere to the religion of Jesus, doubtless it is a work greater than any work of man.” 

We need no proof to assure us that this steady and rapid growth of Christianity was a phenomenon which 
startled its contemporaries, as much as it excites the curiosity of philosophic historians now; and they too then 
had their own ways of accounting for it, different indeed from Gibbon’s, but quite as pertinent, though less 
elaborate. These were principally two, both leading them to persecute it,—the obstinacy of the Christians and 
their magical powers, of which the former was the explanation adopted by educated minds, and the latter chiefly 
by the populace. 

As to the former, from first to last, men in power magisterially reprobate the senseless obstinacy of the 
members of the new sect, as their characteristic offence. Pliny, as we have seen, found it to be their only fault, 
but one sufficient to merit capital punishment. The Emperor Marcus seems to consider obstinacy the ultimate 
motive-cause to which their unnatural conduct was traceable. After speaking of the soul, as “ready, if it must 
now be separated from the body, to be extinguished, or dissolved, or to remain with it;” he adds, “but the 
readiness must come of its own judgment, not from simple perverseness, as in the case of Christians, but with 
considerateness, with gravity, and without theatrical effect, so as to be persuasive.” And Diocletian, in his Edict 
of persecution, professes it to be his “earnest aim to punish the depraved persistence of those most wicked 
men.” 

As to the latter charge, their founder, it was said, had gained a knowledge of magic in Egypt, and had left 
behind him in his sacred books the secrets of the art. Suetonius himself speaks of them as “men of a magical 
superstition;” and Celsus accuses them of “incantations in the name of demons.” The officer who had custody of 
St. Perpetua, feared her escape from prison “by magical incantations.” When St. Tiburtius had walked barefoot 
on hot coals, his judge cried out that Christ had taught him magic. St. Anastasia was thrown into prison as 
dealing in poisons; the populace called out against St. Agnes, “Away with the witch! away with the sorceress!” 
When St. Bonosus and St. Maximilian bore the burning pitch without shrinking, Jews and heathen cried out, 
“Those wizards and sorcerers!” “What new delusion,” says the magistrate concerning St. Romanus, in the Hymn 
of Prudentius, “has brought in these sophists who deny the worship of the Gods? how doth this chief sorcerer 
mock us, stilled by his Thessalian charm to laugh at punishment?[54]” 

It is indeed difficult to enter into the feelings of irritation and fear, of contempt and amazement, which were 
excited, whether in the town populace or in the magistrates in the presence of conduct so novel, so unvarying, so 
absolutely beyond their comprehension. The very young and the very old, the child, the youth in the heyday of 
his passions, the sober man of middle age, maidens and mothers of families, boors and slaves as well as 
philosophers and nobles, solitary confessors and companies of men and women,—all these were seen equally to 
defy the powers of darkness to do their worst. In this strange encounter it became a point of honour with the 
Roman to break the determination of his victim, and it was the triumph of faith when his most savage 
expedients for that purpose were found to be in vain. The martyrs shrank from suffering like other men, but 
such natural shrinking was incommensurable with apostasy. No intensity of torture had any means of affecting 
what was a mental conviction; and the sovereign Thought in which they had lived was their adequate support 
and consolation in their death. To them the prospect of wounds and loss of limbs was not more terrible than it is 
to the combatant of this world. They faced the implements of torture as the soldier takes his post before the 
enemy’s battery. They cheered and ran forward to meet his attack, and as it were dared him, if he would, to 
destroy the numbers who kept closing up the foremost rank, as their comrades who had filled it fell. And when 
Rome at last found she had to deal with a host of Scsevolas, then the proudest of earthly sovereignties, arrayed 
in the completeness of her material resources, humbled herself before a power which was founded on a mere 
sense of the unseen. 



In the colloquy of the aged Ignatius, the disciple of the Apostles, with the Emperor Trajan, we have a sort of 
type of what went on for three, or rather four centuries. He was sent all the way from Antioch to Rome to be 
devoured by the beasts in the amphitheatre. As he travelled, he wrote letters to various Christian Churches, and 
among others to his Roman brethren, among whom he was to suffer. Let us see whether, as I have said, the 
Image of that Divine King, who had been promised from the beginning, was not the living principle of his 
obstinate resolve. The old man is almost fierce in his determination to be martyred. “May those beasts,” he says 
to his brethren, “be my gain, which are in readiness for me! I will provoke and coax them to devour me quickly, 
and not to be afraid of me, as they are of some whom they will not touch. Should they be unwilling, I will 
compel them. Bear with me; I know what is my gain. Now I begin to be a disciple. Of nothing of things visible or 
invisible am I ambitious, save to gain Christ. Whether it is fire or the cross, the assault of wild beasts, the 
wrenching of my bones, the crunching of my limbs, the crushing of my whole body, let the tortures of the devil 
all assail me, if I do but gain Christ Jesus.” Elsewhere in the same Epistle he says, “I write to you, still alive, but 
longing to die. My Love is crucified! I have no taste for perishable food. I long for God’s Bread, heavenly Bread, 
Bread of life, which is Flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I long for God’s draught, His Blood, which is Love 
without corruption, and Life for evermore.” It is said that, when he came into the presence of Trajan, the latter 
cried out, “Who are you, poor devil, who are so eager to transgress our rules?” “That is no name,” he answered, 
“for Theophorus.” “Who is Theophorus?” asked the Emperor. “He who bears Christ in his breast.” In the 
Apostle’s words, already cited, he had “Christ in him, the hope of glory.” All this may be called enthusiasm; but 
enthusiasm affords a much more adequate explanation of the confessorship of an old man, than do Gibbon’s 
five reasons. 

Instances of the same ardent spirit, and of the living faith on which it was founded, are to be found wherever 
we open the Acta Martyrum. In the outbreak at Smyrna, in the middle of the second century, amid tortures 
which even moved the heathen bystanders to compassion, the sufferers were conspicuous for their serene 
calmness. “They made it evident to us all,” says the Epistle of the Church, “that in the midst of those sufferings 
they were absent from the body, or rather, that the Lord stood by them, and walked in the midst of them.” 

At that time Polycarp, the familiar friend of St. John, and a contemporary of Ignatius, suffered in his extreme 
old age. When, before his sentence, the Proconsul bade him “swear by the fortunes of Caesar, and have done 
with Christ,” his answer betrayed that intimate devotion to the self-same Idea, which had been the inward life of 
Ignatius. “Eighty and six years,” he answered, “have I been His servant, and He has never wronged me, but ever 
has preserved me; and how can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour?” When they would have fastened him to 
the stake, he said, “Let alone; He who gives me to bear the fire, will give me also to stand firm upon the pyre 
without your nails.” 

Christians felt it as an acceptable service to Him who loved them, to confess with courage and to suffer with 
dignity. In this chivalrous spirit, as it may be called, they met the words and deeds of their persecutors, as the 
children of men return bitterness for bitterness, and blow for blow. “What soldier,” says Minucius, with a 
reference to the invisible Presence of our Lord, “does not challenge danger more daringly under the eye of his 
commander?” In that same outbreak at Smyrna, when the Proconsul urged the young Germanicus to have 
mercy on himself and on his youth, to the astonishment of the populace he provoked a wild beast to fall upon 
him. In like manner, St. Justin tells us of Lucius, who, when he saw a Christian sent off to suffer, at once 
remonstrated sharply with the judge, and was sent off to execution with him; and then another presented 
himself, and was sent off also. When the Christians were thrown into prison, in the fierce persecution at Lyons, 
Vettius Epagathus, a youth of distinction who had given himself to an ascetic life, could not bear the sight of the 
sufferings of his brethren, and asked leave to plead their cause. The only answer he got was to be sent off the 
first to die. What the contemporary account sees in his conduct is, not that he was zealous for his brethren, 
though zealous he was, nor that he believed in miracles, though he doubtless did believe; but that he “was a 
gracious disciple of Christ, following the Lamb whithersoever He went.” 

In that memorable persecution, when Blandina, a slave, was seized for confessorship, her mistress and her 
fellow-Christians dreaded lest, from her delicate make, she should give way under the torments; but she even 
tired out her tormentors. It was a refreshment and relief to her to cry out amid her pains, “I am a Christian.” 



They remanded her to prison, and then brought her out for fresh suffering a second day and a third. On the last 
day she saw a boy of fifteen brought into the amphitheatre for death; she feared for him, as others had feared 
for her; but he too went through his trial generously, and went to God before her. Her last sufferings were to be 
placed in the notorious red-hot chair, and then to be exposed in a net to a wild bull; they finished by cutting her 
throat. Sanctus, too, when the burning plates of brass were placed on his limbs, all through his torments did but 
say, “I am a Christian,” and stood erect and firm, “bathed and strengthened,” say his brethren who write the 
account, “in the heavenly well of living water which flows from the breast of Christ,” or, as they say elsewhere of 
all the martyrs, “refreshed with the joy of martyrdom, the hope of blessedness, love towards Christ, and the 
spirit of God the Father.” How clearly do we see all through this narrative what it was which nerved them for the 
combat! If they love their brethren, it is in the fellowship of their Lord; if they look for heaven, it is because He 
is the Light of it. 

Epipodius, a youth of gentle nurture, when struck by the Prefect on the mouth, while blood flowed from it, 
cried out, “I confess that Jesus Christ is God, together with the Father and the Holy Ghost.” Symphorian, of 
Autun, also a youth, and of noble birth, when told to adore an idol, answered, “Give me leave, and I will hammer 
it to pieces.” When Leonidas, the father of the young Origen, was in prison for his faith, the boy, then seventeen, 
burned to share his martyrdom, and his mother had to hide his clothes to prevent him from executing his 
purpose. Afterwards he attended the confessors in prison, stood by them at the tribunal, and gave them the kiss 
of peace when they were led out to suffer, and this, in spite of being several times apprehended and put upon 
the rack. Also in Alexandria, the beautiful slave, Potamisena, when about to be stripped in order to be thrown 
into the cauldron of hot pitch, said to the Prefect, “I pray you rather let me be dipped down slowly into it with 
my clothes on, and you shall see with what patience I am gifted by Him of whom you are ignorant, Jesus 
Christ.” When the populace in the same city had beaten out the aged Apollonia’s teeth, and lit a fire to burn her, 
unless she would blaspheme, she leaped into the fire herself, and so gained her crown. When Sixtus, Bishop of 
Rome, was led to martyrdom, his deacon, Laurence, followed him weeping and complaining, “O my father, 
whither goest thou without thy son?” And when his own turn came, three days afterwards, and he was put upon 
the gridiron, after a while he said to the Prefect, “Turn me; this side is done.” Whence came this tremendous 
spirit, scaring, nay, offending, the fastidious criticism of our delicate days? Does Gibbon think to sound the 
depths of the eternal ocean with the tape and measuring-rod of his merely literary philosophy? 

When Barulas, a child of seven years old, was scourged to blood for repeating his catechism before the 
heathen judge—viz. “There is but one God, and Jesus Christ is true God”—his mother encouraged him to 
persevere, chiding him for asking for some drink. At Merida, a girl of noble family, of the age of twelve, 
presented herself before the tribunal, and overturned the idols. She was scourged and burned with torches; she 
neither shed a tear, nor showed other signs of suffering. When the fire reached her face, she opened her mouth 
to receive it, and was suffocated. At Caesarea, a girl, under eighteen, went boldly to ask the prayers of some 
Christians who were in chains before the Praetorium. She was seized at once, and her sides torn open with the 
iron rakes, preserving the while a bright and joyous countenance. Peter, Dorotheus, Gorgonius, were boys of the 
imperial bedchamber; they were highly in favour with their masters, and were Christians. They too suffered 
dreadful torments, dying under them, without a shadow of wavering. Call such conduct madness, if you will, or 
magic: but do not mock us by ascribing it in such mere children to simple desire of immortality, or to any 
ecclesiastical organization. 

When the persecution raged in Asia, a vast multitude of Christians presented themselves before the 
Proconsul, challenging him to proceed against them. “Poor wretches!” half in contempt and half in affright, he 
answered, “if you must die, cannot you find ropes or precipices for the purpose?” At Utica, a hundred and fifty 
Christians of both sexes and all ages were martyrs in one company. They are said to have been told to burn 
incense to an idol, or they should be thrown into a pit of burning lime; they without hesitation leapt into it. In 
Egypt a hundred and twenty confessors, after having sustained the loss of eyes or of feet, endured to linger out 
their lives in the mines of Palestine and Cilicia. In the last persecution, according to the testimony of the grave 
Eusebius, a contemporary, the slaughter of men, women, and children, went on by twenties, sixties, hundreds, 
till the instruments of execution were worn out, and the executioners could kill no more. Yet he tells us, as an 



eyewitness, that, as soon as any Christians were condemned, others ran from all parts, and surrounded the 
tribunals, confessing the faith, and joyfully receiving their condemnation, and singing songs of thanksgiving and 
triumph to the last. 
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Thus was the Roman power overcome. Thus did the Seed of Abraham, and the Expectation of the Gentiles, the 
meek Son of man, “take to Himself His great power and reign” in the hearts of His people, in the public theatre 
of the world. The mode in which the primeval prophecy was fulfilled is as marvellous, as the prophecy itself is 
clear and bold. 

“So may all Thy enemies perish, O Lord; but let them that love Thee shine, as the sun shineth in his rising!” 
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I will add the memorable words of the two great Apologists of the period:— 

“Your cruelty,” says Tertullian, “though each act be more refined than the last, doth profit you nothing. To our 
sect it is rather an inducement. We grow up in greater numbers, as often as you cut us down. The blood of the 
martyrs is their seed for the harvest.” 

Origen even uses the language of prophecy. To the objection of Celsus that Christianity from its principles 
would, if let alone, open the whole empire to the irruption of the barbarians, and the utter min of civilization, he 
replies, “If all Romans are such as we, then too the barbarians will draw near to the Word of God, and will 
become the most observant of the Law. And every worship shall come to nought, and that of the Christians 
alone obtain the mastery, for the Word is continually gaining possession of more and more souls.” 

One additional remark:—It was fitting that those mixed unlettered multitudes, who for three centuries had 
suffered and triumphed by virtue of the inward Vision of their Divine Lord, should be selected, as we know they 
were, in the fourth, to be the special champions of His Divinity and the victorious foes of its impugners, at a 
time when the civil power, which had found them too strong for its arms, attempted, by means of a portentous 
heresy in the high places of the Church, to rob them of that Truth which had all along been the principle of their 
strength. 


to. 

I have been forestalling all along the thought with which I shall close these considerations on the subject of 
Christianity; and necessarily forestalling it, because, it properly comes first, though the course which my 
argument has taken has not allowed me to introduce it in its natural place. Revelation begins where Natural 
Religion fails. The Religion of Nature is a mere inchoation, and needs a complement,—it can have but one 
complement, and that very complement is Christianity. 

Natural Religion is based upon the sense of sin; it recognizes the disease, but it cannot find, it does but look 
out for the remedy. That remedy, both for guilt and for moral impotence, is found in the central doctrine of 
Revelation, the Mediation of Christ. I need not go into a subject so familiar to all men in a Christian country. 

Thus it is that Christianity is the fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham, and of the Mosaic revelations; 
this is how it has been able from the first to occupy the world and gain a hold on every class of human society to 
which its preachers reached; this is why the Roman power and the multitude of religions which it embraced 
could not stand against it; this is the secret of its sustained energy, and its never-flagging martyrdoms; this is 
how at present it is so mysteriously potent, in spite of the new and fearful adversaries which beset its path. It 
has with it that gift of staunching and healing the one deep wound of human nature, which avails more for its 
success than a full encyclopedia of scientific knowledge and a whole library of controversy, and therefore it must 
last while human nature lasts. It is a living truth which never can grow old. 

Some persons speak of it as if it were a thing of history, with only indirect bearings upon modern times; I 
cannot allow that it is a mere historical religion. Certainly it has its foundations in past and glorious memories, 



but its power is in the present. It is no dreary matter of antiquarianism; we do not contemplate it in conclusions 
drawn from dumb documents and dead events, but by faith exercised in ever-living objects, and by the 
appropriation and use of ever-recurring gifts. 

Our communion with it is in the unseen, not in the obsolete. At this very day its rites and ordinances are 
continually eliciting the active interposition of that Omnipotence in which the Religion long ago began. First 
and above all is the Holy Mass, in which He who once died for us upon the Cross, brings back and perpetuates, 
by His literal presence in it, that one and the same sacrifice which cannot be repeated. Next, there is the actual 
entrance of Himself, soul and body, and divinity, into the soul and body of every worshipper who comes to Him 
for the gift, a privilege more intimate than if we lived with Him during His long-past sojourn upon earth. And 
then, moreover, there is His personal abidance in our churches, raising earthly service into a foretaste of 
heaven. Such is the profession of Christianity, and, I repeat, its very divination of our needs is in itself a proof 
that it is really the supply of them. 

Upon the doctrines which I have mentioned as central truths, others, as we all know, follow, which rule our 
personal conduct and course of life, and our social and civil relations. The promised Deliverer, the Expectation 
of the nations, has not done His work by halves. He has given us Saints and Angels for our protection. He has 
taught us how by our prayers and services to benefit our departed friends, and to keep up a memorial of 
ourselves when we are gone. He has created a visible hierarchy and a succession of sacraments, to be the 
channels of His mercies, and the Crucifix secures the thought of Him in every house and chamber. In all these 
ways He brings Himself before us. I am not here speaking of His gifts as gifts, but as memorials; not as what 
Christians know they convey, but in their visible character; and I say, that, as human nature itself is still in life 
and action as much as ever it was, so He too lives, to our imaginations, by His visible symbols, as if He were on 
earth, with a practical efficacy which even unbelievers cannot deny, to be the corrective of that nature, and its 
strength day by day, and that this power of perpetuating His Image, being altogether singular and special, and 
the prerogative of Him and Him alone, is a grand evidence how well He fulfils to this day that Sovereign Mission 
which, from the first beginning of the world’s history, has been in prophecy assigned to Him. 

I cannot better illustrate this argument than by recurring to a deep thought on the subject of Christianity, 
which has before now attracted the notice of philosophers and preachers,l55l as coming from the wonderful man 
who swayed the destinies of Europe in the first years of this century. It was an argument not unnatural in one 
who had that special passion for human glory, which has been the incentive of so many heroic careers and of so 
many mighty revolutions in the history of the world. In the solitude of his imprisonment, and in the view of 
death, he is said to have expressed himself to the following effect:— 

“I have been accustomed to put before me the examples of Alexander and Caesar, with the hope of rivalling 
their exploits, and living in the minds of men for ever. Yet, after all, in what sense does Caesar, in what 
sense does Alexander live? Who knows or cares anything about them? At best, nothing but their names is 
known; for who among the multitude of men, who hear or who utter their names, really knows anything 
about their lives or their deeds, or attaches to those names any definite idea? Nay, even their names do but 
flit up and down the world like ghosts, mentioned only on particular occasions, or from accidental 
associations. Their chief home is the schoolroom; they have a foremost place in boys’ grammars and 
exercise-books; they are splendid examples for themes; they form writing-copies. So low is heroic Alexander 
fallen, so low is imperial Caesar, ‘ut pueris placeant et declamatio fiant.’ 

“But, on the contrary” (he is reported to have continued), “there is just One Name in the whole world that 
lives; it is the Name of One who passed His years in obscurity, and who died a malefactor’s death. Eighteen 
hundred years have gone since that time, but still it has its hold upon the human mind. It has possessed the 
world, and it maintains possession. Amid the most varied nations, under the most diversified 
circumstances, in the most cultivated, in the rudest races and intellects, in all classes of society, the Owner 
of that great Name reigns. High and low, rich and poor, acknowledge Him. Millions of souls are conversing 
with Him, are venturing on His word, are looking for His presence. Palaces, sumptuous, innumerable, are 
raised to His honour; His image, as in the hour of his deepest humiliation, is triumphantly displayed in the 



proud city, in the open country, in the corners of streets, on the tops of mountains. It sanctifies the 
ancestral hall, the closet, and the bedchamber; it is the subject for the exercise of the highest genius in the 
imitative arts. It is worn next the heart in life; it is held before the failing eyes in death. Here, then, is One 
who is not a mere name, who is not a mere fiction, who is a reality. He is dead and gone, but still He lives,— 
lives as the living, energetic thought of successive generations, as the awful motive-power of a thousand 
great events. He has done without effort what others with lifelong struggles have not done. Can He be less 
than Divine? Who is He but the Creator Himself; who is sovereign over His own works, towards whom our 
eyes and hearts turn instinctively, because He is our Father and our God?[ 56 ]” 

Here I end my specimens, among the many which might be given, of the arguments adducible for Christianity. I 
have dwelt upon them, in order to show how I would apply the principles of this Essay to the proof of its divine 
origin. Christianity is addressed, both as regards its evidences and its contents, to minds which are in the normal 
condition of human nature, as believing in God and in a future judgment. Such minds it addresses both through 
the intellect and through the imagination; creating a certitude of its truth by arguments too various for 
enumeration, too personal and deep for words, too powerful and concurrent for refutation. Nor need reason 
come first and faith second (though this is the logical order), but one and the same teaching is in different 
aspects both object and proof, and elicits one complex act both of inference and of assent. It speaks to us one by 
one, and it is received by us one by one, as the counterpart, so to say, of ourselves, and is real as we are real. 

In the sacred words of its Divine Author and Object concerning Himself, “I am the Good Shepherd, and I 
know mine, and Mine know Me. My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow Me. And I give 
them everlasting life, and they shall never perish; and no man shall pluck them out of My hand.” 



NOTE. 


1. On the first publication of this volume, a Correspondent did me the favour of marking for me a list of 
passages in Chillingworth’s celebrated work, besides that which I had myself quoted, in which the argument was 
more or less brought forward, on which I have animadverted in eh. vii. § 2, p. 226. He did this with the purpose 
of showing, that Chillingworth’s meaning, when carefully inquired into, would be found to be in substantial 
agreement with the distinction I had myself made between infallibility and certitude; those inaccuracies of 
language into which he fell, being necessarily involved in the argumentum ad hominem, which he was urging 
upon his opponent, or being the accidental result of the peculiar character of his intellect, which, while full of 
ideas, was wanting in the calmness and caution which are conspicuous in Bishop Butler. Others more familiar 
with Chillingworth than I am must decide on this point; but I can have no indisposition to accept an 
explanation, which deprives controversialists of this day of the authority of a vigorous and acute mind in their 
use of an argument, which is certainly founded on a great confusion of thought. 

I subjoin the references with which my Correspondent has supplied me:— 

(1.) Passages tending to show an agreement of Chillingworth’s opinion on the distinction between certitude and 
infallibility with that laid down in the foregoing essay:— 

1. “Religion of Protestants,” eh. ii. § 121 (vol. i. p. 243, Oxf. ed. 1838), “For may not a private man,” &c. 

2 .Ibid. § 152 (p. 265). The last sentence, however, after “when they thought they dreamt,” is a fall into the 

error which he had been exposing. 

3 - Ibid. § 160 (p. 275). 

4. Ch. iii. § 26 (p. 332), “Neither is your argument,” &c. 

5. Ibid. § 36 (p. 346). 

6. Ibid. § 50 (p. 363), “That Abraham,” &c. 

7. Ch. v. § 63 (vol ii. p. 215). 

8. Ibid. § 107 (p. 265). 

9. Ch vii. § 13 (p. 452). Vide also vol. i. pp. 115,121,196, 236, 242, 411. 

(2.) Passages inconsistent with the above:— 

1. Ch. ii. § 25 (vol. i. p. 177). An argumentum ad hominem. 

2. Ibid. § 28 (p. 180). 

3. Ibid. § 45 (p. 189). An argumentum ad hominem. 

4. Ibid. § 149 (p. 263). An argumentum ad hominem. 

5. Ibid. § 154 (p. 267). Quoted in the text, p. 226. 

6. Ch. v. § 45 (vol. ii. p. 391). He is arguing on his opponent’s principles. 

2. Also, I have to express my obligation to another Correspondent, who called my attention to a passage of 
Hooker (“Eccles. Pol.” ii. 7) beginning “An earnest desire,” &c., which seemed to anticipate the doctrine of Locke 
about certitude. It is so difficult to be sure of the meaning of a writer whose style is so foreign to that of our own 
times, that I am shy of attempting to turn this passage into categorical statements. Else, I should ask, does not 
Hooker here assume the absolute certainty of the inspiration and divine authority of Scripture, and believe its 
teaching as the very truth unconditionally and without any admixture of doubt? Yet what had he but probable 
evidence as a warrant for such a view of it? Again, did he receive the Athanasian Creed on any logical 
demonstration that its articles were in Scripture? Yet he felt himself able without any misgiving to say aloud in 
the congregation, “Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 



everlastingly.” In truth it is the happy inconsistency of his school to be more orthodox in their conclusions than 
in their premisses; to be sceptics in their paper theories, and believers in their own persons. 

3. Also, a friend sends me word, as regards the controversy on the various readings of Shakespeare to which I 
have referred (supra, eh. viii. §1, p. 271) in illustration of the shortcomings of Formal Inference, that, since the 
date of the article in the magazine, of which I have there availed myself, the verdict of critics has been 
unfavourable to the authority and value of the Annotated Copy, discovered twenty years ago. I may add, that, 
since my first edition, I have had the pleasure of reading Dr. Ingleby’s interesting dissertation on the “Traces of 
the Authorship of the Works attributed to Shakespeare.” 
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[2] Vide “Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects,” art. 4. 
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diagram, a boy, before he yet has learned to reason, sees with his eyes the fact of the thesis, and this seeing it even makes it difficult for him to 
master the mathematical proof. Here, then, a fact is stated in the form of an argument. 

However, I have inserted parentheses at pp. 277 and 283, in order to say “transeat” to the question. 

[13] “Aids to Reflection,” p. 59, ed. 1839. 

[14] Taylor’s Translation, p. 131. 

[15] Ibid. pp. 108-110. 

[16] Ibid. pp. 429-436. 

[17] “North and South.” 

[18] Serm. xi. init. 

[19] Vide supr. ch. v. § 1, pp. 109, 113. 

[20] Pp. 84, 85. 

[21] “Analogy,” pp. 329, 330, ed. 1836. 
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[23] “Mechanics,” p. 31. 

[24] Phillipps’ “Law of Evidence,” vol. i. p. 456. 
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[27] History, vol. x. pp. 286, 287. 
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[29] “Life of Mother Margaret M. Hallahan,” p. vii. 
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[32] Niebuhr, “Roman History,” vol. i. p. 177; vol. iii. pp. 262. 318. 322. “Lectures,” vol. iii. App. p. xxii. Lewis, “Roman History,” vol. i. pp. 11-17; vol. ii. 
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notam, eo ipso eadem infallibili certitudine intelliget, argumenta de auctore,” &c.—Amort. Ethica Christiana, p. 252. 

[42] “De hac damnatorum saltern hominum respiratione, nihil adhuc certi decretum est ab Ecclesia Catholica: ut propterea non temere, tanquam 
absurda, sit explodenda sanctissimorum Patrum hasc opinio: quamvis a communi sensu Catholicorum hoc tempore sit aliena.”—Petavius de 
Angelis, fin. 
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[46] History, vol. viii. 

[47] Before and apart from Christianity, the Samaritan Version reads, “donee veniat Pacificus, et ad ipsum congregabuntur populi.” The Targum, 
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TO THE 

REV. SAMUEL WILLIAM WAYTE, B.D. 

PRESIDENT OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

MY DEAR PRESIDENT, 

Not from any special interest which I anticipate you will take in this Volume, or any sympathy you will feel in its 
argument, or intrinsic fitness of any kind in my associating you and your Fellows with it,— 

But, because I have nothing besides it to offer you, in token of my sense of the gracious compliment which 
you and they have paid me in making me once more a Member of a College dear to me from Undergraduate 
memories;— 

Also, because of the happy coincidence, that whereas its first publication was contemporaneous with my 
leaving Oxford, its second becomes, by virtue of your act, contemporaneous with a recovery of my position 
there:— 

Therefore it is that, without your leave or your responsibility, I take the bold step of placing your name in the 
first pages of what, at my age, I must consider the last print or reprint on which I shall ever be engaged. 

I am, my dear President, 

Most sincerely yours, 

JOHN H. NEWMAN. 

February 23,1878. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1878. 


The following pages were not in the first instance written to prove the divinity of the Catholic Religion, though 
ultimately they furnish a positive argument in its behalf, but to explain certain difficulties in its history, felt 
before now by the author himself, and commonly insisted on by Protestants in controversy, as serving to blunt 
the force of its prima facie and general claims on our recognition. 

However beautiful and promising that Religion is in theory, its history, we are told, is its best refutation; the 
inconsistencies, found age after age in its teaching, being as patent as the simultaneous contrarieties of religious 
opinion manifest in the High, Low, and Broad branches of the Church of England. 

In reply to this specious objection, it is maintained in this Essay that, granting that some large variations of 
teaching in its long course of 1800 years exist, nevertheless, these, on examination, will be found to arise from 
the nature of the case, and to proceed on a law, and with a harmony and a definite drift, and with an analogy to 
Scripture revelations, which, instead of telling to their disadvantage, actually constitute an argument in their 
favour, as witnessing to a superintending Providence and a great Design in the mode and in the circumstances 
of their occurrence. 

Perhaps his confidence in the truth and availableness of this view has sometimes led the author to be careless 
and over-liberal in his concessions to Protestants of historical fact. 

If this be so anywhere, he begs the reader in such cases to understand him as speaking hypothetically, and in 
the sense of an argumentum ad hominem and a fortiori. Nor is such hypothetical reasoning out of place in a 
publication which is addressed, not to theologians, but to those who as yet are not even Catholics, and who, as 
they read history, would scoff at any defence of Catholic doctrine which did not go the length of covering 
admissions in matters of fact as broad as those which are here ventured on. 

In this new Edition of the Essay various important alterations have been made in the arrangement of its 
separate parts, and some, not indeed in its matter, but in its text. 

February 2,1878. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


OCULI MEI DEFECERUNT IN SALUTARE TUUM. 

It is now above eleven years since the writer of the following pages, in one of the early Numbers of the Tracts 
for the Times, expressed himself thus:— 

“Considering the high gifts, and the strong claims of the Church of Rome and her dependencies on our 
admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude, how could we withstand her, as we do; how could we refrain 
from being melted into tenderness, and rushing into communion with her, but for the words of Truth, 
which bid us prefer Itself to the whole world? ‘He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of Me.’ How could we learn to be severe, and execute judgment, but for the warning of Moses against even a 
divinely-gifted teacher who should preach new gods, and the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels and 
Apostles who should bring in a new doctrine?”! 1 ] He little thought, when he so wrote, that the time would 
ever come when he should feel the obstacle, which he spoke of as lying in the way of communion with the 
Church of Rome, to be destitute of solid foundation. 

The following work is directed towards its removal. 

Having, in former publications, called attention to the supposed difficulty, he considers himself bound to 
avow his present belief that it is imaginary. 

He has neither the ability to put out of hand a finished composition, nor the wish to make a powerful and 
moving representation, on the great subject of which he treats. His aim will be answered, if he succeeds in 
suggesting thoughts, which in God’s good time may quietly bear fruit, in the minds of those to whom that 
subject is new; and which may carry forward inquirers, who have already put themselves on the course. 

If at times his tone appears positive or peremptory, he hopes this will be imputed to the scientific character of 
the Work, which requires a distinct statement of principles, and of the arguments which recommend them. 

He hopes too he shall be excused for his frequent quotations from himself; which are necessary in order to 
show how he stands at present in relation to various of his former Publications. 

LITTLEMORE, 

October 6,1845. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written, the Author has joined the Catholic Church. It was his intention and wish to have 
carried his Volume through the Press before deciding finally on this step. But when he had got some way in the 
printing, he recognized in himself a conviction of the truth of the conclusion to which the discussion leads, so 
clear as to supersede further deliberation. Shortly afterwards circumstances gave him the opportunity of acting 
upon it, and he felt that he had no warrant for refusing to do so. 

His first act on his conversion was to offer his Work for revision to the proper authorities; but the offer was 
declined on the ground that it was written and partly printed before he was a Catholic, and that it would come 
before the reader in a more persuasive form, if he read it as the author wrote it. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that he now submits every part of the book to the judgment of the Church, with 
whose doctrine, on the subjects of which he treats, he wishes all his thoughts to be coincident. 


FOOTNOTES: 

Records of the Church, xxiv. p. 7. 
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PARTI. 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENTS VIEWED IN THEMSELVES. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Christianity has been long enough in the world to justify us in dealing with it as a fact in the world’s history. Its 
genius and character, its doctrines, precepts, and objects cannot be treated as matters of private opinion or 
deduction, unless we may reasonably so regard the Spartan institutions or the religion of Mahomet. It may 
indeed legitimately be made the subject-matter of theories; what is its moral and political excellence, what its 
due location in the range of ideas or of facts which we possess, whether it be divine or human, whether original 
or eclectic, or both at once, how far favourable to civilization or to literature, whether a religion for all ages or 
for a particular state of society, these are questions upon the fact, or professed solutions of the fact, and belong 
to the province of opinion; but to a fact do they relate, on an admitted fact do they turn, which must be 
ascertained as other facts, and surely has on the whole been so ascertained, unless the testimony of so many 
centuries is to go for nothing. Christianity is no theory of the study or the cloister. It has long since passed 
beyond the letter of documents and the reasonings of individual minds, and has become public property. Its 
“sound has gone out into all lands,” and its “words unto the ends of the world.” It has from the first had an 
objective existence, and has thrown itself upon the great concourse of men. Its home is in the world; and to 
know what it is, we must seek it in the world, and hear the world’s witness of it. 


2 . 

The hypothesis, indeed, has met with wide reception in these latter times, that Christianity does not fall within 
the province of history,—that it is to each man what each man thinks it to be, and nothing else; and thus in fact 
is a mere name for a cluster or family of rival religions all together, religions at variance one with another, and 
claiming the same appellation, not because there can be assigned any one and the same doctrine as the common 
foundation of all, but because certain points of agreement may be found here and there of some sort or other, by 
which each in its turn is connected with one or other of the rest. Or again, it has been maintained, or implied, 
that all existing denominations of Christianity are wrong, none representing it as taught by Christ and His 
Apostles; that the original religion has gradually decayed or become hopelessly corrupt; nay that it died out of 
the world at its birth, and was forthwith succeeded by a counterfeit or counterfeits which assumed its name, 
though they inherited at best but some fragments of its teaching; or rather that it cannot even be said either to 
have decayed or to have died, because historically it has no substance of its own, but from the first and onwards 
it has, on the stage of the world, been nothing more than a mere assemblage of doctrines and practices derived 
from without, from Oriental, Platonic, Polytheistic sources, from Buddhism, Essenism, Manicheeism; or that, 
allowing true Christianity still to exist, it has but a hidden and isolated life, in the hearts of the elect, or again as 
a literature or philosophy, not certified in any way, much less guaranteed, to come from above, but one out of 
the various separate informations about the Supreme Being and human duty, with which an unknown 
Providence had furnished us, whether in nature or in the world. 
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All such views of Christianity imply that there is no sufficient body of historical proof to interfere with, or at 
least to prevail against, any number whatever of free and independent hypotheses concerning it. But this surely 
is not self-evident, and has itself to be proved. Till positive reasons grounded on facts are adduced to the 
contrary, the most natural hypotheses, the most agreeable to our mode of proceeding in parallel cases, and that 
which takes precedence of all others, is to consider that the society of Christians, which the Apostles left on 
earth, were of that religion to which the Apostles had converted them; that the external continuity of name, 
profession, and communion, argues a real continuity of doctrine; that, as Christianity began by manifesting 
itself as of a certain shape and bearing to all mankind, therefore it went on so to manifest itself; and that the 
more, considering that prophecy had already determined that it was to be a power visible in the world and 
sovereign over it, characters which are accurately fulfilled in that historical Christianity to which we commonly 



give the name. It is not a violent assumption, then, but rather mere abstinence from the wanton admission of a 
principle which would necessarily lead to the most vexatious and preposterous scepticism, to take it for granted, 
before proof to the contrary, that the Christianity of the second, fourth, seventh, twelfth, sixteenth, and 
intermediate centuries is in its substance the very religion which Christ and His Apostles taught in the first, 
whatever may be the modifications for good or for evil which lapse of years, or the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
have impressed upon it. 

Of course I do not deny the abstract possibility of extreme changes. The substitution is certainly, in idea, 
supposable of a counterfeit Christianity,—superseding the original, by means of the adroit innovations of 
seasons, places, and persons, till, according to the familiar illustration, the “blade” and the “handle” are 
alternately renewed, and identity is lost without the loss of continuity. It is possible; but it must not be 
assumed. The onus probandi is with those who assert what it is unnatural to expect; to be just able to doubt is 
no warrant for disbelieving. 
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Accordingly, some writers have gone on to give reasons from history for their refusing to appeal to history. They 
aver that, when they come to look into the documents and literature of Christianity in times past, they find its 
doctrines so variously represented, and so inconsistently maintained by its professors, that, however natural it 
be a priori, it is useless, in fact, to seek in history the matter of that Revelation which has been vouchsafed to 
mankind; that they cannot be historical Christians if they would. They say, in the words of Chillingworth, “There 
are popes against popes, councils against councils, some fathers against others, the same fathers against 
themselves, a consent of fathers of one age against a consent of fathers of another age, the Church of one age 
against the Church of another age:”—Hence they are forced, whether they will or not, to fall back upon the Bible 
as the sole source of Revelation, and upon their own personal private judgment as the sole expounder of its 
doctrine. This is a fair argument, if it can be maintained, and it brings me at once to the subject of this Essay. 
Not that it enters into my purpose to convict of misstatement, as might be done, each separate clause of this 
sweeping accusation of a smart but superficial writer; but neither on the other hand do I mean to deny 
everything that he says to the disadvantage of historical Christianity. On the contrary, I shall admit that there 
are in fact certain apparent variations in its teaching, which have to be explained; thus I shall begin, but then I 
shall attempt to explain them to the exculpation of that teaching in point of unity, directness, and consistency. 
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Meanwhile, before setting about this work, I will address one remark to Chillingworth and his friends:—Let 
them consider, that if they can criticize history, the facts of history certainly can retort upon them. It might, I 
grant, be clearer on this great subject than it is. This is no great concession. History is not a creed or a catechism, 
it gives lessons rather than rules; still no one can mistake its general teaching in this matter, whether he accept 
it or stumble at it. Bold outlines and broad masses of colour rise out of the records of the past. They may be dim, 
they may be incomplete; but they are definite. And this one thing at least is certain; whatever history teaches, 
whatever it omits, whatever it exaggerates or extenuates, whatever it says and unsays, at least the Christianity of 
history is not Protestantism. If ever there were a safe truth, it is this. 

And Protestantism has ever felt it so. I do not mean that every writer on the Protestant side has felt it; for it 
was the fashion at first, at least as a rhetorical argument against Rome, to appeal to past ages, or to some of 
them; but Protestantism, as a whole, feels it, and has felt it. This is shown in the determination already referred 
to of dispensing with historical Christianity altogether, and of forming a Christianity from the Bible alone: men 
never would have put it aside, unless they had despaired of it. It is shown by the long neglect of ecclesiastical 
history in England, which prevails even in the English Church. Our popular religion scarcely recognizes the fact 
of the twelve long ages which lie between the Councils of Nicsea and Trent, except as affording one or two 
passages to illustrate its wild interpretations of certain prophesies of St. Paul and St. John. It is melancholy to 
say it, but the chief, perhaps the only English writer who has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical 



historian, is the unbeliever Gibbon. To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protestant. 
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And this utter incongruity between Protestantism and historical Christianity is a plain fact, whether the latter be 
regarded in its earlier or in its later centuries. Protestants can as little bear its Antenicene as its Post-tridentine 
period. I have elsewhere observed on this circumstance: “So much must the Protestant grant that, if such a 
system of doctrine as he would now introduce ever existed in early times, it has been clean swept away as if by a 
deluge, suddenly, silently, and without memorial; by a deluge coming in a night, and utterly soaking, rotting, 
heaving up, and hurrying off every vestige of what it found in the Church, before cock-crowing: so that ‘when 
they rose in the morning’ her true seed ‘were all dead corpses’—Nay dead and buried—and without gravestone. 
‘The waters went over them; there was not one of them left; they sunk like lead in the mighty waters.’ Strange 
antitype, indeed, to the early fortunes of Israel!—then the enemy was drowned, and ‘Israel saw them dead upon 
the seashore.’ But now, it would seem, water proceeded as a flood ‘out of the serpent’s mouth,’ and covered all 
the witnesses, so that not even their dead bodies lay in the streets of the great city.’ Let him take which of his 
doctrines he will, his peculiar view of self-righteousness, of formality, of superstition; his notion of faith, or of 
spirituality in religious worship; his denial of the virtue of the sacraments, or of the ministerial commission, or 
of the visible Church; or his doctrine of the divine efficacy of the Scriptures as the one appointed instrument of 
religious teaching; and let him consider how far Antiquity, as it has come down to us, will countenance him in it. 
No; he must allow that the alleged deluge has done its work; yes, and has in turn disappeared itself; it has been 
swallowed up by the earth, mercilessly as itself was merciless.’’Ll 

That Protestantism, then, is not the Christianity of history, it is easy to determine, but to retort is a poor reply 
in controversy to a question of fact, and whatever be the violence or the exaggeration of writers like 
Chillingworth, if they have raised a real difficulty, it may claim a real answer, and we must determine whether 
on the one hand Christianity is still to represent to us a definite teaching from above, or whether on the other its 
utterances have been from time to time so strangely at variance, that we are necessarily thrown back on our own 
judgment individually to determine, what the revelation of God is, or rather if in fact there is, or has been, any 
revelation at all. 
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Here then I concede to the opponents of historical Christianity, that there are to be found, during the 1800 years 
through which it has lasted, certain apparent inconsistencies and alterations in its doctrine and its worship, such 
as irresistibly attract the attention of all who inquire into it. They are not sufficient to interfere with the general 
character and course of the religion, but they raise the question how they came about, and what they mean, and 
have in consequence supplied matter for several hypotheses. 

Of these one is to the effect that Christianity has even changed from the first and ever accommodates itself to 
the circumstances of times and seasons; but it is difficult to understand how such a view is compatible with the 
special idea of revealed truth, and in fact its advocates more or less abandon, or tend to abandon the 
supernatural claims of Christianity; so it need not detain us here. 

A second and more plausible hypothesis is that of the Anglican divines, who reconcile and bring into shape 
the exuberant phenomena under consideration, by cutting off and casting away as corruptions all usages, ways, 
opinions, and tenets, which have not the sanction of primitive times. They maintain that history first presents to 
us a pure Christianity in East and West, and then a corrupt; and then of course their duty is to draw the line 
between what is corrupt and what is pure, and to determine the dates at which the various changes from good to 
bad were introduced. Such a principle of demarcation, available for the purpose, they consider they have found 
in the dictum of Vincent of Lerins, that revealed and Apostolic doctrine is “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” a principle infallibly separating, on the whole field of history, authoritative doctrine from opinion, 
rejecting what is faulty, and combining and forming a theology. That “Christianity is what has been held always, 
everywhere, and by all,” certainly promises a solution of the perplexities, an interpretation of the meaning, of 



history. What can be more natural than that divines and bodies of men should speak, sometimes from 
themselves, sometimes from tradition? what more natural than that individually they should say many things 
on impulse, or under excitement, or as conjectures, or in ignorance? what more certain than that they must all 
have been instructed and catechized in the Creed of the Apostles? what more evident than that what was their 
own would in its degree be peculiar, and differ from what was similarly private and personal in their brethren? 
what more conclusive than that the doctrine that was common to all at once was not really their own, but public 
property in which they had a joint interest, and was proved by the concurrence of so many witnesses to have 
come from an Apostolical source? Here, then, we have a short and easy method for bringing the various 
informations of ecclesiastical history under that antecedent probability in its favour, which nothing but its 
actual variations would lead us to neglect. Here we have a precise and satisfactory reason why we should make 
much of the earlier centuries, yet pay no regard to the later, why we should admit some doctrines and not 
others, why we refuse the Creed of Pius IV. and accept the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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Such is the rule of historical interpretation which has been professed in the English school of divines; and it 
contains a majestic truth, and offers an intelligible principle, and wears a reasonable air. It is congenial, or, as it 
may be said, native to the Anglican mind, which takes up a middle position, neither discarding the Fathers nor 
acknowledging the Pope. It lays down a simple rule by which to measure the value of every historical fact, as it 
comes, and thereby it provides a bulwark against Rome, while it opens an assault upon Protestantism. Such is 
its promise; but its difficulty lies in applying it in particular cases. The rule is more serviceable in determining 
what is not, than what is Christianity; it is irresistible against Protestantism, and in one sense indeed it is 
irresistible against Rome also, but in the same sense it is irresistible against England. It strikes at Rome through 
England. It admits of being interpreted in one of two ways: if it be narrowed for the purpose of disproving the 
catholicity of the Creed of Pope Pius, it becomes also an objection to the Athanasian; and if it be relaxed to 
admit the doctrines retained by the English Church, it no longer excludes certain doctrines of Rome which that 
Church denies. It cannot at once condemn St. Thomas and St. Bernard, and defend St. Athanasius and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

This general defect in its serviceableness has been heretofore felt by those who appealed to it. It was said by 
one writer; “The Rule of Vincent is not of a mathematical or demonstrative character, but moral, and requires 
practical judgment and good sense to apply it. For instance, what is meant by being ‘taught always '? does it 
mean in every century, or every year, or every month? Does ‘ everywhere’ mean in every country, or in every 
diocese? and does ‘the Consent of Fathers' require us to produce the direct testimony of every one of them? 
How many Fathers, how many places, how many instances, constitute a fulfilment of the test proposed? It is, 
then, from the nature of the case, a condition which never can be satisfied as fully as it might have been. It 
admits of various and unequal application in various instances; and what degree of application is enough, must 
be decided by the same principles which guide us in the conduct of life, which determine us in politics, or trade, 
or war, which lead us to accept Revelation at all, (for which we have but probability to show at most,) nay, to 
believe in the existence of an intelligent Creator.”! 2 ! 
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So much was allowed by this writer; but then he added:— 

“This character, indeed, of Vincent’s Canon, will but recommend it to the disciples of the school of Butler, 
from its agreement with the analogy of nature; but it affords a ready loophole for such as do not wish to be 
persuaded, of which both Protestants and Romanists are not slow to avail themselves.” 

This surely is the language of disputants who are more intent on assailing others than on defending 
themselves; as if similar loopholes were not necessary for Anglican theology. 

He elsewhere says: “What there is not the shadow of a reason for saying that the Fathers held, what has not 
the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic truth, is this, that St. Peter or his successors were and are universal 



Bishops, that they have the whole of Christendom for their one diocese in a way in which other Apostles and 
Bishops had and have not.”l 3 ] Most true, if, in order that a doctrine be considered Catholic, it must be formally 
stated by the Fathers generally from the very first; but, on the same understanding, the doctrine also of the 
apostolical succession in the episcopal order “has not the faintest pretensions of being a Catholic truth.” 

Nor was this writer without a feeling of the special difficulty of his school; and he attempted to meet it by 
denying it. He wished to maintain that the sacred doctrines admitted by the Church of England into her Articles 
were taught in primitive times with a distinctness which no one could fancy to attach to the characteristic tenets 
of Rome. 

“We confidently affirm,” he said in another publication, “that there is not an article in the Athanasian Creed 
concerning the Incarnation which is not anticipated in the controversy with the Gnostics. There is no question 
which the Apollinarian or the Nestorian heresy raised, which may not be decided in the words of Ignatius, 
Irenseus and Tertullian.”l 4 ] 
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This may be considered as true. It may be true also, or at least shall here be granted as true, that there is also a 
consensus in the Antenicene Church for the doctrines of our Lord’s Consubstantiality and Coeternity with the 
Almighty Father. Let us allow that the whole circle of doctrines, of which our Lord is the subject, was 
consistently and uniformly confessed by the Primitive Church, though not ratified formally in Council. But it 
surely is otherwise with the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. I do not see in what sense it can be said that there is 
a consensus of primitive divines in its favour, which will not avail also for certain doctrines of the Roman 
Church which will presently come into mention. And this is a point which the writer of the above passages 
ought to have more distinctly brought before his mind and more carefully weighed; but he seems to have 
fancied that Bishop Bull proved the primitiveness of the Catholic doctrine concerning the Holy Trinity as well as 
that concerning our Lord. 

Now it should be clearly understood what it is which must be shown by those who would prove it. Of course 
the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity itself partly implies and partly recommends the doctrine of the Trinity; but 
implication and suggestion belong to another class of arguments which has not yet come into consideration. 
Moreover the statements of a particular father or doctor may certainly be of a most important character; but one 
divine is not equal to a Catena. We must have a whole doctrine stated by a whole Church. The Catholic Truth in 
question is made up of a number of separate propositions, each of which, if maintained to the exclusion of the 
rest, is a heresy. In order then to prove that all the Antenicene writers taught the dogma of the Holy Trinity, it is 
not enough to prove that each still has gone far enough to be only a heretic—not enough to prove that one has 
held that the Son is God, (for so did the Sabellian, so did the Macedonian), and another that the Father is not 
the Son, (for so did the Arian), and another that the Son is equal to the Father, (for so did the Tritheist), and 
another that there is but One God, (for so did the Unitarian),—not enough that many attached in some sense a 
Threefold Power to the idea of the Almighty, (for so did almost all the heresies that ever existed, and could not 
but do so, if they accepted the New Testament at all); but we must show that all these statements at once, and 
others too, are laid down by as many separate testimonies as may fairly be taken to constitute a “consensus of 
doctors.” It is true indeed that the subsequent profession of the doctrine in the Universal Church creates a 
presumption that it was held even before it was professed; and it is fair to interpret the early Fathers by the 
later. This is true, and admits of application to certain other doctrines besides that of the Blessed Trinity in 
Unity; but there is as little room for such antecedent probabilities as for the argument from suggestions and 
intimations in the precise and imperative Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, as it is commonly 
understood by English divines, and is by them used against the later Church and the see of Rome. What we have 
a right to ask, if we are bound to act upon Vincent’s rule in regard to the Trinitarian dogma, is a sufficient 
number of Antenicene statements, each distinctly anticipating the Athanasian Creed. 
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Now let us look at the leading facts of the case, in appealing to which I must not be supposed to be ascribing any 
heresy to the holy men whose words have not always been sufficiently full or exact to preclude the imputation. 
First, the Creeds of that early day make no mention in their letter of the Catholic doctrine at all. They make 
mention indeed of a Three; but that there is any mystery in the doctrine, that the Three are One, that They are 
coequal, coeternal, all increate, all omnipotent, all incomprehensible, is not stated, and never could be gathered 
from them. Of course we believe that they imply it, or rather intend it. God forbid we should do otherwise! But 
nothing in the mere letter of those documents leads to that belief. To give a deeper meaning to their letter, we 
must interpret them by the times which came after. 

Again, there is one and one only great doctrinal Council in Antenicene times. It was held at Antioch, in the 
middle of the third century, on occasion of the incipient innovations of the Syrian heretical school. Now the 
Fathers there assembled, for whatever reason, condemned, or at least withdrew, when it came into the dispute, 
the word “Homoiision,” which was afterwards received at Nicsea as the special symbol of Catholicism against 
Arius.l 5 ] 

Again, the six great Bishops and Saints of the Antenicene Church were St. Irenseus, St. Hippolytus, St. Cyprian, 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and St. Methodius. Of these, St. Dionysius is accused by 
St. Basil of having sown the first seeds of Arianism;! 6 ! and St. Gregory is allowed by the same learned Father to 
have used language concerning our Lord, which he only defends on the plea of an economical object in the 
writer.Ul St. Hippolytus speaks as if he were ignorant of our Lord’s Eternal Sonship;! 8 ! St. Methodius speaks 
incorrectly at least upon the Incarnation; [9] and St. Cyprian does not treat of theology at all. Such is the 
incompleteness of the extant teaching of these true saints, and, in their day, faithful witnesses of the Eternal 
Son. 

Again, Athenagoras, St. Clement, Tertullian, and the two SS. Dionysii would appear to be the only writers 
whose language is at any time exact and systematic enough to remind us of the Athanasian Creed. If we limit 
our view of the teaching of the Fathers by what they expressly state, St. Ignatius may be considered as a 
Patripassian, St. Justin arianizes, and St. Hippolytus is a Photinian. 

Again, there are three great theological authors of the Antenicene centuries, Tertullian, Origen, and, we may 
add, Eusebius, though he lived some way into the fourth. Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity,! 10 ! and, indeed, ultimately fell altogether into heresy or schism; Origen is, at the very least, suspected, 
and must be defended and explained rather than cited as a witness of orthodoxy; and Eusebius was a Semi- 
Arian. 
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Moreover, it may be questioned whether any Antenicene father distinctly affirms either the numerical Unity or 
the Coequality of the Three Persons; except perhaps the heterodox Tertullian, and that chiefly in a work written 
after he had become a Montanistd 11 ! yet to satisfy the Anti-roman use of Quod semper, &c., surely we ought not 
to be left for these great articles of doctrine to the testimony of a later age. 

Further, Bishop Bull allows that “nearly all the ancient Catholics who preceded Arius have the appearance of 
being ignorant of the invisible and incomprehensible ( immensam ) nature of the Son of God;”! 12 ! an article 
expressly taught in the Athanasian Creed under the sanction of its anathema. 

It must be asked, moreover, how much direct and literal testimony the Antenicene Fathers give, one by one, 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit? This alone shall be observed, that St. Basil, in the fourth century, finding that, 
if he distinctly called the Third Person in the Blessed Trinity by the Name of God, he should be put out of the 
Church by the Arians, pointedly refrained from doing so on an occasion on which his enemies were on the 
watch; and that, when some Catholics found fault with him, St. Athanasius took his part-M Could this possibly 
have been the conduct of any true Christian, not to say Saint, of a later age? that is, whatever be the true account 
of it, does it not suggest to us that the testimony of those early times lies very unfavourably for the application 
of the rule of Vincentius? 
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Let it not be for a moment supposed that I impugn the orthodoxy of the early divines, or the cogency of their 
testimony among/air inquirers; but I am trying them by that unfair interpretation of Vincentius, which is 
necessary in order to make him available against the Church of Rome. And now, as to the positive evidence 
which those Fathers offer in behalf of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, it has been drawn out by Dr. Burton 
and seems to fall under two heads. One is the general ascription of glory to the Three Persons together, both by 
fathers and churches, and that on continuous tradition and from the earliest times. Under the second fall certain 
distinct statements of particular fathers; thus we find the word “Trinity” used by St. Theophilus, St. Clement, St. 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Origen, St. Methodius; and the Divine Circumincessio, the most distinctive 
portion of the Catholic doctrine, and the unity of power, or again, of substance, are declared with more or less 
distinctness by Athenagoras, St. Irenseus, St. Clement, Tertullian, St. Hippolytus, Origen, and the two SS. 
Dionysii. This is pretty much the whole of the evidence. 
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Perhaps it will be said we ought to take the Antenicene Fathers as a whole, and interpret one of them by 
another. This is to assume that they are all of one school, which of course they are, but which in controversy is a 
point to be proved; but it is even doubtful whether, on the whole, such a procedure would strengthen the 
argument. For instance, as to the second head of the positive evidence noted by Dr. Burton, Tertullian is the 
most formal and elaborate of these Fathers in his statements of the Catholic doctrine. “It would hardly be 
possible,” says Dr. Burton, after quoting a passage, “for Athanasius himself, or the compiler of the Athanasian 
Creed, to have delivered the doctrine of the Trinity in stronger terms than these.”b 4 ] Yet Tertullian must be 
considered heterodox on the doctrine of our Lord’s eternal generation.bsl If then we are to argue from his 
instance to that of the other Fathers, we shall be driven to the conclusion that even the most exact statements 
are worth nothing more than their letter, are a warrant for nothing beyond themselves, and are consistent with 
heterodoxy where they do not expressly protest against it. 

And again, as to the argument derivable from the Doxologies, it must not be forgotten that one of the passages 
in St. Justin Martyr includes the worship of the Angels. “We worship and adore,” he says, “Him, and the Son 
who came from Him and taught us these things, and the host of those other good Angels, who follow and are 
like Him, and the Prophetic Spirit.”! 16 ] A Unitarian might argue from this passage that the glory and worship 
which the early Church ascribed to our Lord was not more definite than that which St. Justin was ready to 
concede to creatures. 
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Thus much on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Let us proceed to another example. There are two doctrines 
which are generally associated with the name of a Father of the fourth and fifth centuries, and which can show 
little definite, or at least but partial, testimony in their behalf before his time,—Purgatory and Original Sin. The 
dictum of Vincent admits both or excludes both, according as it is or is not rigidly taken; but, if used by 
Aristotle’s “Lesbian Rule,” then, as Anglicans would wish, it can be made to admit Original Sin and exclude 
Purgatory. 

On the one hand, some notion of suffering, or disadvantage, or punishment after this life, in the case of the 
faithful departed, or other vague forms of the doctrine of Purgatory, has in its favour almost a consensus of the 
four first ages of the Church, though some Fathers state it with far greater openness and decision than others. It 
is, as far as words go, the confession of St. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, St. Perpetua, St. Cyprian, Origen, 
Lactantius, St. Hilary, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, and of Nyssa, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Paulinus, and St. Augustine. And so, on the other hand, there is a certain agreement 
of Fathers from the first that mankind has derived some disadvantage from the sin of Adam. 
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Next, when we consider the two doctrines more distinctly,—the doctrine that between death and judgment there 
is a time or state of punishment; and the doctrine that all men, naturally propagated from fallen Adam, are in 
consequence born destitute of original righteousness,—we find, on the one hand, several, such as Tertullian, St. 
Perpetua, St. Cyril, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, St. Gregory Nyssen, as far as their words go, definitely declaring a 
doctrine of Purgatory: whereas no one will say that there is a testimony of the Fathers, equally strong, for the 
doctrine of Original Sin, though it is difficult here to make any definite statement about their teaching without 
going into a discussion of the subject. 

On the subject of Purgatory there were, to speak generally, two schools of opinion; the Greek, which 
contemplated a trial of fire at the last day through which all were to pass; and the African, resembling more 
nearly the present doctrine of the Roman Church. And so there were two principal views of Original Sin, the 
Greek and the African or Latin. Of the Greek, the judgment of Hooker is well known, though it must not be 
taken in the letter: “The heresy of freewill was a millstone about those Pelagians’ neck; shall we therefore give 
sentence of death inevitable against all those Fathers in the Greek Church which, being mispersuaded, died in 
the error of freewill?”!^! Bishop Taylor, arguing for an opposite doctrine, bears a like testimony: “Original Sin,” 
he says, “as it is at this day commonly explicated, was not the doctrine of the primitive Church; but when 
Pelagius had puddled the stream, St. Austin was so angry that he stamped and disturbed it more. And truly... I 
do not think that the gentlemen that urged against me St. Austin’s opinion do well consider that I profess myself 
to follow those Fathers who were before him; and whom St. Austin did forsake, as I do him, in the question.”! 18 ! 
The same is asserted or allowed by Jansenius, Petavius, and Walch,!^! men of such different schools that we 
may surely take their agreement as a proof of the fact. A late writer, after going through the testimonies of the 
Fathers one by one, comes to the conclusion, first, that “the Greek Church in no point favoured Augustine, 
except in teaching that from Adam’s sin came death, and, (after the time of Methodius,) an extraordinary and 
unnatural sensuality also;” next, that “the Latin Church affirmed, in addition, that a corrupt and contaminated 
soul, and that, by generation, was carried on to his posterity;”! 20 ! and, lastly, that neither Greeks nor Latins held 
the doctrine of imputation. It may be observed, in addition, that, in spite of the forcible teaching of St. Paul on 
the subject, the doctrine of Original Sin appears neither in the Apostles’ nor the Nicene Creed. 
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One additional specimen shall be given as a sample of many others:—I betake myself to one of our altars to 
receive the Blessed Eucharist; I have no doubt whatever on my mind about the Gift which that Sacrament 
contains; I confess to myself my belief, and I go through the steps on which it is assured to me. “The Presence of 
Christ is here, for It follows upon Consecration; and Consecration is the prerogative of Priests; and Priests are 
made by Ordination; and Ordination comes in direct line from the Apostles. Whatever be our other misfortunes, 
every link in our chain is safe; we have the Apostolic Succession, we have a right form of consecration: therefore 
we are blessed with the great Gift.” Here the question rises in me, “Who told you about that Gift?” I answer, “I 
have learned it from the Fathers: I believe the Real Presence because they bear witness to it. St. Ignatius calls it 
‘the medicine of immortality:’ St. Irenseus says that ‘our flesh becomes incorrupt, and partakes of life, and has 
the hope of the resurrection,’ as ‘being nourished from the Lord’s Body and Blood;’ that the Eucharist ‘is made 
up of two things, an earthly and an heavenly:’! 21 ! perhaps Origen, and perhaps Magnes, after him, say that It is 
not a type of our Lord’s Body, but His Body: and St. Cyprian uses language as fearful as can be spoken, of those 
who profane it. I cast my lot with them, I believe as they.” Thus I reply, and then the thought comes upon me a 
second time, “And do not the same ancient Fathers bear witness to another doctrine, which you disown? Are you 
not as a hypocrite, listening to them when you will, and deaf when you will not? How are you casting your lot 
with the Saints, when you go but half-way with them? For of whether of the two do they speak the more 
frequently, of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, or of the Pope’s supremacy? You accept the lesser evidence, 
you reject the greater.” 
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In truth, scanty as the Antenicene notices may be of the Papal Supremacy, they are both more numerous and 
more definite than the adducible testimonies in favour of the Real Presence. The testimonies to the latter are 
confined to a few passages such as those just quoted. On the other hand, of a passage in St. Justin, Bishop Kaye 
remarks, “Le Nourry infers that Justin maintained the doctrine of Transubstantiation; it might in my opinion be 
more plausibly urged in favour of Consubstantiation, since Justin calls the consecrated elements Bread and 
Wine, though not common bread and wine.! 22 !... We may therefore conclude that, when he calls them the Body 
and Blood of Christ, he speaks figuratively.” “Clement,” observes the same author, “says that the Scripture calls 
wine a mystic symbol of the holy blood.... Clement gives various interpretations of Christ’s expressions in John 
vi. respecting His flesh and blood; but in no instance does he interpret them literally.... His notion seems to have 
been that, by partaking of the bread and wine in the Eucharist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, and 
that by this union the principle of immortality is imparted to the flesh.”! 2 3] “It has been suggested by some,” 
says Waterland, “that Tertullian understood John vi. merely of faith, or doctrine, or spiritual actions; and it is 
strenuously denied by others.” After quoting the passage, he adds, “All that one can justly gather from this 
confused passage is that Tertullian interpreted the bread of life in John vi. of the Word, which he sometimes 
makes to be vocal, and sometimes substantial, blending the ideas in a very perplexed manner; so that he is no 
clear authority for construing John vi. of doctrines, &c. All that is certain is that he supposes the Word made 
flesh, the Word incarnate to be the heavenly bread spoken of in that chapter.”l 2 4] “Origen’s general observation 
relating to that chapter is, that it must not be literally, but figuratively understood.”!^] Again, “It is plain enough 
that Eusebius followed Origen in this matter, and that both of them favoured the same mystical or allegorical 
construction; whether constantly and uniformly I need not say.”! 26 ] I will but add the incidental testimony 
afforded on a late occasion:—how far the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist depends on the times before the 
Nicene Council, how far on the times after it, may be gathered from the circumstance that, when a memorable 
Sermon! 2 7] was published on the subject, out of about one hundred and forty passages from the Fathers 
appended in the notes, not in formal proof, but in general illustration, only fifteen were taken from Antenicene 
writers. 

With such evidence, the Antenicene testimonies which may be cited in 

behalf of the authority of the Holy See, need not fear a comparison. Faint they may be one by one, but at least 
we may count seventeen of them, and they are various, and are drawn from many times and countries, and 
thereby serve to illustrate each other, and form a body of proof. Whatever objections may be made to this or that 
particular fact, and I do not think any valid ones can be raised, still, on the whole, I consider that a cumulative 
argument rises from them in favour of the ecumenical and the doctrinal authority of Rome, stronger than any 
argument which can be drawn from the same period for the doctrine of the Real Presence. I shall have occasion 
to enumerate them in the fourth chapter of this Essay. 
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If it be said that the Real Presence appears, by the Liturgies of the fourth or fifth century, to have been the 
doctrine of the earlier, since those very forms probably existed from the first in Divine worship, this is doubtless 
an important truth; but then it is true also that the writers of the fourth and fifth centuries fearlessly assert, or 
frankly allow that the prerogatives of Rome were derived from apostolic times, and that because it was the See 
of St. Peter. 

Moreover, if the resistance of St. Cyprian and Firmilian to the Church of Rome, in the question of baptism by 
heretics, be urged as an argument against her primitive authority, or the earlier resistance of Polycrates of 
Ephesus, let it be considered, first, whether all authority does not necessarily lead to resistance; next, whether 
St. Cyprian’s own doctrine, which is in favour of Rome, is not more weighty than his act, which is against her; 
thirdly, whether he was not already in error in the main question under discussion, and Firmilian also; and 
lastly, which is the chief point here, whether, in like manner, we may not object on the other hand against the 
Real Presence the words of Tertullian, who explains, “This is my Body,” by “a figure of my Body,” and of Origen, 
who speaks of “our drinking Christ’s Blood not only in the rite of the Sacraments, but also when we receive His 
discourses,”! 28 ! and says that “that Bread which God the Word acknowledges as His Body is the Word which 



nourishes souls,”[29]—passages which admit of a Catholic interpretation when the Catholic doctrine is once 
proved, but which primafacie run counter to that doctrine. 

It does not seem possible, then, to avoid the conclusion that, whatever be the proper key for harmonizing the 
records and documents of the early and later Church, and true as the dictum of Vincentius must be considered 
in the abstract, and possible as its application might be in his own age, when he might almost ask the primitive 
centuries for their testimony, it is hardly available now, or effective of any satisfactory result. The solution it 
offers is as difficult as the original problem. 
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Another hypothesis for accounting for a want of accord between the early and the late aspects of Christianity is 
that of the Disciplina Arcani, put forward on the assumption that there has been no variation in the teaching of 
the Church from first to last. It is maintained that doctrines which are associated with the later ages of the 
Church were really in the Church from the first, but not publicly taught, and that for various reasons: as, for the 
sake of reverence, that sacred subjects might not be profaned by the heathen; and for the sake of catechumens, 
that they might not be oppressed or carried away by a sudden communication of the whole circle of revealed 
truth. And indeed the fact of this concealment can hardly be denied, in whatever degree it took the shape of a 
definite rule, which might vary with persons and places. That it existed even as a rule, as regards the 
Sacraments, seems to be confessed on all hands. That it existed in other respects, as a practice, is plain from the 
nature of the case, and from the writings of the Apologists. Minucius Felix and Arnobius, in controversy with 
Pagans, imply a denial that then the Christians used altars; yet Tertullian speaks expressly of the Ara Dei in the 
Church. What can we say, but that the Apologists deny altars in the sense in which they ridicule them; or, that 
they deny that altars such as the Pagan altars were tolerated by Christians? And, in like manner, Minucius 
allows that there were no temples among Christians; yet they are distinctly recognized in the edicts of the 
Dioclesian era, and are known to have existed at a still earlier date. It is the tendency of every dominant system, 
such as the Paganism of the Antenicene centuries, to force its opponents into the most hostile and jealous 
attitude, from the apprehension which they naturally feel, lest if they acted otherwise, in those points in which 
they approximate towards it, they should be misinterpreted and overborne by its authority. The very fault now 
found with clergymen of the Anglican Church, who wish to conform their practices to her rubrics, and their 
doctrines to her divines of the seventeenth century, is, that, whether they mean it or no, whether legitimately or 
no, still, in matter of fact, they will be sanctioning and encouraging the religion of Rome, in which there are 
similar doctrines and practices, more definite and more influential; so that, at any rate, it is inexpedient at the 
moment to attempt what is sure to be mistaken. That is, they are required to exercise a disciplina arcani; and a 
similar reserve was inevitable on the part of the Catholic Church, at a time when priests and altars and rites all 
around it were devoted to malignant and incurable superstitions. It would be wrong indeed to deny, but it was a 
duty to withhold, the ceremonial of Christianity; and Apologists might be sometimes tempted to deny absolutely 
what at furthest could only be denied under conditions. An idolatrous Paganism tended to repress the externals 
of Christianity, as, at this day, the presence of Protestantism is said to repress, though for another reason, the 
exhibition of the Roman Catholic religion. 

On various grounds, then, it is certain that portions of the Church system were held back in primitive times, 
and of course this fact goes some way to account for that apparent variation and growth of doctrine, which 
embarrasses us when we would consult history for the true idea of Christianity; yet it is no key to the whole 
difficulty, as we find it, for obvious reasons:—because the variations continue beyond the time when it is 
conceivable that the discipline was in force, and because they manifest themselves on a law, not abruptly, but by 
a visible growth which has persevered up to this time without any sign of its coming to an end. [30] 
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The following Essay is directed towards a solution of the difficulty which has been stated,—the difficulty, as far 
as it exists, which lies in the way of our using in controversy the testimony of our most natural informant 



concerning the doctrine and worship of Christianity, viz. the history of eighteen hundred years. The view on 
which it is written has at all times, perhaps, been implicitly adopted by theologians, and, I believe, has recently 
been illustrated by several distinguished writers of the continent, such as De Maistre and Mohler: viz. that the 
increase and expansion of the Christian Creed and Ritual, and the variations which have attended the process in 
the case of individual writers and Churches, are the necessary attendants on any philosophy or polity which 
takes possession of the intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended dominion; that, from the nature of 
the human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension and perfection of great ideas; and that the 
highest and most wonderful truths, though communicated to the world once for all by inspired teachers, could 
not be comprehended all at once by the recipients, but, as being received and transmitted by minds not inspired 
and through media which were human, have required only the longer time and deeper thought for their full 
elucidation. This may be called the Theory of Development of Doctrine; and, before proceeding to treat of it, one 
remark may be in place. 

It is undoubtedly an hypothesis to account for a difficulty; but such too are the various explanations given by 
astronomers from Ptolemy to Newton of the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, and it is as 
unphilosophical on that account to object to the one as to object to the other. Nor is it more reasonable to 
express surprise, that at this time of day a theory is necessary, granting for argument’s sake that the theory is 
novel, than to have directed a similar wonder in disparagement of the theory of gravitation, or the Plutonian 
theory in geology. Doubtless, the theory of the Secret and the theory of doctrinal Developments are expedients, 
and so is the dictum of Vincentius; so is the art of grammar or the use of the quadrant; it is an expedient to 
enable us to solve what has now become a necessary and an anxious problem. For three hundred years the 
documents and the facts of Christianity have been exposed to a jealous scrutiny; works have been judged 
spurious which once were received without a question; facts have been discarded or modified which were once 
first principles in argument; new facts and new principles have been brought to light; philosophical views and 
polemical discussions of various tendencies have been maintained with more or less success. Not only has the 
relative situation of controversies and theologies altered, but infidelity itself is in a different,—I am obliged to 
say in a more hopeful position,—as regards Christianity. The facts of Revealed Religion, though in their 
substance unaltered, present a less compact and orderly front to the attacks of its enemies now than formerly, 
and allow of the introduction of new inquiries and theories concerning its sources and its rise. The state of 
things is not as it was, when an appeal lay to the supposed works of the Areopagite, or to the primitive Decretals, 
or to St. Dionysius’s answers to Paul, or to the Coena Domini of St. Cyprian. The assailants of dogmatic truth 
have got the start of its adherents of whatever Creed; philosophy is completing what criticism has begun; and 
apprehensions are not unreasonably excited lest we should have a new world to conquer before we have 
weapons for the warfare. Already infidelity has its views and conjectures, on which it arranges the facts of 
ecclesiastical history; and it is sure to consider the absence of any antagonist theory as an evidence of the reality 
of its own. That the hypothesis, here to be adopted, accounts not only for the Athanasian Creed, but for the 
Creed of Pope Pius, is no fault of those who adopt it. No one has power over the issues of his principles; we 
cannot manage our argument, and have as much of it as we please and no more. An argument is needed, unless 
Christianity is to abandon the province of argument; and those who find fault with the explanation here offered 
of its historical phenomena will find it their duty to provide one for themselves. 

And as no special aim at Roman Catholic doctrine need be supposed to have given a direction to the inquiry, 
so neither can a reception of that doctrine be immediately based on its results. It would be the work of a life to 
apply the Theory of Developments so carefully to the writings of the Fathers, and to the history of controversies 
and councils, as thereby to vindicate the reasonableness of every decision of Rome; much less can such an 
undertaking be imagined by one who, in the middle of his days, is beginning life again. Thus much, however, 
might be gained even from an Essay like the present, an explanation of so many of the reputed corruptions, 
doctrinal and practical, of Rome, as might serve as a fair ground for trusting her in parallel cases where the 
investigation had not been pursued. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS. 


SECTION I. 

ON THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT IN IDEAS. 

It is the characteristic of our minds to be ever engaged in passing judgment on the things which come before us. 
No sooner do we apprehend than we judge: we allow nothing to stand by itself: we compare, contrast, abstract, 
generalize, connect, adjust, classify: and we view all our knowledge in the associations with which these 
processes have invested it. 

Of the judgments thus made, which become aspects in our minds of the things which meet us, some are mere 
opinions which come and go, or which remain with us only till an accident displaces them, whatever be the 
influence which they exercise meanwhile. Others are firmly fixed in our minds, with or without good reason, 
and have a hold upon us, whether they relate to matters of fact, or to principles of conduct, or are views of life 
and the world, or are prejudices, imaginations, or convictions. Many of them attach to one and the same object, 
which is thus variously viewed, not only by various minds, but by the same. They sometimes lie in such near 
relation, that each implies the others; some are only not inconsistent with each other, in that they have a 
common origin: some, as being actually incompatible with each other, are, one or other, falsely associated in our 
minds with their object, and in any case they may be nothing more than ideas, which we mistake for things. 

Thus Judaism is an idea which once was objective, and Gnosticism is an idea which was never so. Both of 
them have various aspects: those of Judaism were such as monotheism, a certain ethical discipline, a 
ministration of divine vengeance, a preparation for Christianity: those of the Gnostic idea are such as the 
doctrine of two principles, that of emanation, the intrinsic malignity of matter, the inculpability of sensual 
indulgence, or the guilt of every pleasure of sense, of which last two one or other must be in the Gnostic a false 
aspect and subjective only. 
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The idea which represents an object or supposed object is commensurate with the sum total of its possible 
aspects, however they may vary in the separate consciousness of individuals; and in proportion to the variety of 
aspects under which it presents itself to various minds is its force and depth, and the argument for its reality. 
Ordinarily an idea is not brought home to the intellect as objective except through this variety; like bodily 
substances, which are not apprehended except under the clothing of their properties and results, and which 
admit of being walked round, and surveyed on opposite sides, and in different perspectives, and in contrary 
lights, in evidence of their reality. And, as views of a material object may be taken from points so remote or so 
opposed, that they seem at first sight incompatible, and especially as their shadows will be disproportionate, or 
even monstrous, and yet all these anomalies will disappear and all these contrarieties be adjusted, on 
ascertaining the point of vision or the surface of projection in each case; so also all the aspects of an idea are 
capable of coalition, and of a resolution into the object to which it belongs; and the prima facie dissimilitude of 
its aspects becomes, when explained, an argument for its substantiveness and integrity, and their multiplicity 
for its originality and power. 
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There is no one aspect deep enough to exhaust the contents of a real idea, no one term or proposition which will 
serve to define it; though of course one representation of it is more just and exact than another, and though 
when an idea is very complex, it is allowable, for the sake of convenience, to consider its distinct aspects as if 
separate ideas. Thus, with all our intimate knowledge of animal life and of the structure of particular animals, 
we have not arrived at a true definition of any one of them, but are forced to enumerate properties and accidents 



by way of description. Nor can we inclose in a formula that intellectual fact, or system of thought, which we call 
the Platonic philosophy, or that historical phenomenon of doctrine and conduct, which we call the heresy of 
Montanus or of Manes. Again, if Protestantism were said to lie in its theory of private judgment, and 
Lutheranism in its doctrine of justification, this indeed would be an approximation to the truth; but it is plain 
that to argue or to act as if the one or the other aspect were a sufficient account of those forms of religion 
severally, would be a serious mistake. Sometimes an attempt is made to determine the “leading idea,” as it has 
been called, of Christianity, an ambitious essay as employed on a supernatural work, when, even as regards the 
visible creation and the inventions of man, such a task is beyond us. Thus its one idea has been said by some to 
be the restoration of our fallen race, by others philanthropy, by others the tidings of immortality, or the 
spirituality of true religious service, or the salvation of the elect, or mental liberty, or the union of the soul with 
God. If, indeed, it is only thereby meant to use one or other of these as a central idea for convenience, in order to 
group others around it, no fault can be found with such a proceeding: and in this sense I should myself call the 
Incarnation the central aspect of Christianity, out of which the three main aspects of its teaching take their rise, 
the sacramental, the hierarchical, and the ascetic. But one aspect of Revelation must not be allowed to exclude 
or to obscure another; and Christianity is dogmatical, devotional, practical all at once; it is esoteric and exoteric; 
it is indulgent and strict; it is light and dark; it is love, and it is fear. 
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When an idea, whether real or not, is of a nature to arrest and possess the mind, it may be said to have life, that 
is, to live in the mind which is its recipient. Thus mathematical ideas, real as they are, can hardly properly be 
called living, at least ordinarily. But, when some great enunciation, whether true or false, about human nature, 
or present good, or government, or duty, or religion, is carried forward into the public throng of men and draws 
attention, then it is not merely received passively in this or that form into many minds, but it becomes an active 
principle within them, leading them to an ever-new contemplation of itself, to an application of it in various 
directions, and a propagation of it on every side. Such is the doctrine of the divine right of kings, or of the rights 
of man, or of the anti-social bearings of a priesthood, or utilitarianism, or free trade, or the duty of benevolent 
enterprises, or the philosophy of Zeno or Epicurus, doctrines which are of a nature to attract and influence, and 
have so far a prima facie reality, that they may be looked at on many sides and strike various minds very 
variously. Let one such idea get possession of the popular mind, or the mind of any portion of the community, 
and it is not difficult to understand what will be the result. At first men will not fully realize what it is that 
moves them, and will express and explain themselves inadequately. There will be a general agitation of thought, 
and an action of mind upon mind. There will be a time of confusion, when conceptions and misconceptions are 
in conflict, and it is uncertain whether anything is to come of the idea at all, or which view of it is to get the start 
of the others. New lights will be brought to bear upon the original statements of the doctrine put forward; 
judgments and aspects will accumulate. After a while some definite teaching emerges; and, as time proceeds, 
one view will be modified or expanded by another, and then combined with a third; till the idea to which these 
various aspects belong, will be to each mind separately what at first it was only to all together. It will be 
surveyed too in its relation to other doctrines or facts, to other natural laws or established customs, to the 
varying circumstances of times and places, to other religions, polities, philosophies, as the case may be. How it 
stands affected towards other systems, how it affects them, how far it may be made to combine with them, how 
far it tolerates them, when it interferes with them, will be gradually wrought out. It will be interrogated and 
criticized by enemies, and defended by well-wishers. The multitude of opinions formed concerning it in these 
respects and many others will be collected, compared, sorted, sifted, selected, rejected, gradually attached to it, 
separated from it, in the minds of individuals and of the community. It will, in proportion to its native vigour 
and subtlety, introduce itself into the framework and details of social life, changing public opinion, and 
strengthening or undermining the foundations of established order. Thus in time it will have grown into an 
ethical code, or into a system of government, or into a theology, or into a ritual, according to its capabilities: and 
this body of thought, thus laboriously gained, will after all be little more than the proper representative of one 
idea, being in substance what that idea meant from the first, its complete image as seen in a combination of 



diversified aspects, with the suggestions and corrections of many minds, and the illustration of many 
experiences. 
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This process, whether it be longer or shorter in point of time, by which the aspects of an idea are brought into 
consistency and form, I call its development, being the germination and maturation of some truth or apparent 
truth on a large mental field. On the other hand this process will not be a development, unless the assemblage 
of aspects, which constitute its ultimate shape, really belongs to the idea from which they start. A republic, for 
instance, is not a development from a pure monarchy, though it may follow upon it; whereas the Greek “tyrant” 
may be considered as included in the idea of a democracy. Moreover a development will have this characteristic, 
that, its action being in the busy scene of human life, it cannot progress at all without cutting across, and 
thereby destroying or modifying and incorporating with itself existing modes of thinking and operating. The 
development then of an idea is not like an investigation worked out on paper, in which each successive advance 
is a pure evolution from a foregoing, but it is carried on through and by means of communities of men and their 
leaders and guides; and it employs their minds as its instruments, and depends upon them, while it uses them. 
And so, as regards existing opinions, principles, measures, and institutions of the community which it has 
invaded; it developes by establishing relations between itself and them; it employs itself, in giving them a new 
meaning and direction, in creating what may be called a jurisdiction over them, in throwing off whatever in 
them it cannot assimilate. It grows when it incorporates, and its identity is found, not in isolation, but in 
continuity and sovereignty. This it is that imparts to the history both of states and of religions, its specially 
turbulent and polemical character. Such is the explanation of the wranglings, whether of schools or of 
parliaments. It is the warfare of ideas under their various aspects striving for the mastery, each of them 
enterprising, engrossing, imperious, more or less incompatible with the rest, and rallying followers or rousing 
foes, according as it acts upon the faith, the prejudices, or the interest of parties or classes. 
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Moreover, an idea not only modifies, but is modified, or at least influenced, by the state of things in which it is 
carried out, and is dependent in various ways on the circumstances which surround it. Its development proceeds 
quickly or slowly, as it may be; the order of succession in its separate stages is variable; it shows differently in a 
small sphere of action and in an extended; it may be interrupted, retarded, mutilated, distorted, by external 
violence; it may be enfeebled by the effort of ridding itself of domestic foes; it may be impeded and swayed or 
even absorbed by counter energetic ideas; it may be coloured by the received tone of thought into which it 
comes, or depraved by the intrusion of foreign principles, or at length shattered by the development of some 
original fault within it. 
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But whatever be the risk of corruption from intercourse with the world around, such a risk must be encountered 
if a great idea is duly to be understood, and much more if it is to be fully exhibited. It is elicited and expanded by 
trial, and battles into perfection and supremacy. Nor does it escape the collision of opinion even in its earlier 
years, nor does it remain truer to itself, and with a better claim to be considered one and the same, though 
externally protected from vicissitude and change. It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the 
spring. Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does not apply to the history of a philosophy or belief, 
which on the contrary is more equable, and purer, and stronger, when its bed has become deep, and broad, and 
full. It necessarily rises out of an existing state of things, and for a time savours of the soil. Its vital element 
needs disengaging from what is foreign and temporary, and is employed in efforts after freedom which become 
more vigorous and hopeful as its years increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its capabilities, nor of its 
scope. At first no one knows what it is, or what it is worth. It remains perhaps for a time quiescent; it tries, as it 
were, its limbs, and proves the ground under it, and feels its way. From time to time it makes essays which fail, 



and are in consequence abandoned. It seems in suspense which way to go; it wavers, and at length strikes out in 
one definite direction. In time it enters upon strange territory; points of controversy alter their bearing; parties 
rise and fall around it; dangers and hopes appear in new relations; and old principles reappear under new forms. 
It changes with them in order to remain the same. In a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to live is to 
change, and to be perfect is to have changed often. 

SECTION II. 

ON THE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT IN IDEAS. 

To attempt an accurate analysis or complete enumeration of the processes of thought, whether speculative or 
practical, which come under the notion of development, exceeds the pretensions of an Essay like the present; 
but, without some general view of the various mental exercises which go by the name we shall have no security 
against confusion in our reasoning and necessary exposure to criticism. 

1. First, then, it must be borne in mind that the word is commonly used, and is used here, in three senses 
indiscriminately, from defect of our language; on the one hand for the process of development, on the other for 
the result; and again either generally for a development, true or not true, (that is, faithful or unfaithful to the 
idea from which it started,) or exclusively for a development deserving the name. A false or unfaithful 
development is more properly to be called a corruption. 

2. Next, it is plain that mathematical developments, that is, the system of truths drawn out from 
mathematical definitions or equations, do not fall under our present subject, though altogether analogous to it. 
There can be no corruption in such developments, because they are conducted on strict demonstration; and the 
conclusions in which they terminate, being necessary, cannot be declensions from the original idea. 

3. Nor, of course, do physical developments, as the growth of animal or vegetable nature, come into 
consideration here; excepting that, together with mathematical, they may be taken as illustrations of the general 
subject to which we have to direct our attention. 

4. Nor have we to consider material developments, which, though effected by human contrivance, are still 
physical; as the development, as it is called, of the national resources. We speak, for instance, of Ireland, the 
United States, or the valley of the Indus, as admitting of a great development; by which we mean, that those 
countries have fertile tracts, or abundant products, or broad and deep rivers, or central positions for commerce, 
or capacious and commodious harbours, the materials and instruments of wealth, and these at present turned to 
insufficient account. Development in this case will proceed by establishing marts, cutting canals, laying down 
railroads, erecting factories, forming docks, and similar works, by which the natural riches of the country may 
be made to yield the largest return and to exert the greatest influence. In this sense, art is the development of 
nature, that is, its adaptation to the purposes of utility and beauty, the human intellect being the developing 
power. 
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5. When society and its various classes and interests are the subject-matter of the ideas which are in operation, 
the development may be called political; as we see it in the growth of States or the changes of a Constitution. 
Barbarians descend into southern regions from cupidity, and their warrant is the sword: this is no intellectual 
process, nor is it the mode of development exhibited in civilized communities. Where civilization exists, reason, 
in some shape or other, is the incentive or the pretence of development. When an empire enlarges, it is on the 
call of its allies, or for the balance of power, or from the necessity of a demonstration of strength, or from a fear 
for its frontiers. It lies uneasily in its territory, it is ill-shaped, it has unreal boundary-lines, deficient 
communication between its principal points, or defenceless or turbulent neighbours. Thus, of old time, Euboea 
was necessary for Athens, and Cythera for Sparta; and Augustus left his advice, as a legacy, to confine the 
Empire between the Atlantic, the Rhine and Danube, the Euphrates, and the Arabian and African deserts. In this 
day, we hear of the Rhine being the natural boundary of France, and the Indus of our Eastern empire; and we 



predict that, in the event of a war, Prussia will change her outlines in the map of Europe. The development is 
material; but an idea gives unity and force to its movement. 

And so to take a case of national politics, a late writer remarks of the Parliament of 1628-29, in its contest 
with Charles, that, so far from encroaching on the just powers of a limited monarch, it never hinted at the 
securities which were necessary for its measures. However, “twelve years more of repeated aggressions,” he 
adds, “taught the Long Parliament what a few sagacious men might perhaps have already suspected; that they 
must recover more of their ancient constitution, from oblivion; that they must sustain its partial weakness by 
new securities; that, in order to render the existence of monarchy compatible with that of freedom, they must 
not only strip it of all it had usurped, but of something that was its own.”M Whatever be the worth of this 
author’s theory, his facts or representations are an illustration of a political development. 

Again, at the present day, that Ireland should have a population of one creed, and a Church of another, is felt 
to be a political arrangement so unsatisfactory, that all parties seem to agree that either the population will 
develope in power or the Establishment in influence. 

Political developments, though really the growth of ideas, are often capricious and irregular from the nature 
of their subject-matter. They are influenced by the character of sovereigns, the rise and fall of statesmen, the 
fate of battles, and the numberless vicissitudes of the world. “Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved in the 
heresy of the Monophysites,” says Gibbon, “if the Emperor’s horse had not fortunately stumbled. Theodosius 
expired, his orthodox sister succeeded to the throne.’’M 
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Again, it often happens, or generally, that various distinct and incompatible elements are found in the origin or 
infancy of politics, or indeed of philosophies, some of which must be ejected before any satisfactory 
developments, if any, can take place. And they are commonly ejected by the gradual growth of the stronger. The 
reign of Charles the First, just referred to, supplies an instance in point. 

Sometimes discordant ideas are for a time connected and concealed by a common profession or name. Such is 
the case of coalitions in politics and comprehensions in religion, of which commonly no good is to be expected. 
Such is an ordinary function of committees and boards, and the sole aim of conciliations and concessions, to 
make contraries look the same, and to secure an outward agreement where there is no other unity. 

Again, developments, reactions, reforms, revolutions, and changes of various kinds are mixed together in the 
actual history of states, as of philosophical sects, so as to make it very difficult to exhibit them in any scientific 
analysis. 

Often the intellectual process is detached from the practical, and posterior to it. Thus it was after Elizabeth 
had established the Reformation that Hooker laid down his theory of Church and State as one and the same, 
differing only in idea; and, after the Revolution and its political consequences, that Warburton wrote his 
“Alliance.” And now again a new theory is needed for the constitutional lawyer, in order to reconcile the existing 
political state of things with the just claims of religion. And so, again, in Parliamentary conflicts, men first come 
to their conclusions by the external pressure of events or the force of principles, they do not know how; then 
they have to speak, and they look about for arguments: and a pamphlet is published on the subject in debate, or 
an article appears in a Review, to furnish common-places for the many. 

Other developments, though political, are strictly subjected and consequent to the ideas of which they are the 
exhibitions. Thus Locke’s philosophy was a real guide, not a mere defence of the Revolution era, operating 
forcibly upon Church and Government in and after his day. Such too were the theories which preceded the 
overthrow of the old regime in France and other countries at the end of the last century. 

Again, perhaps there are polities founded on no ideas at all, but on mere custom, as among the Asiatics. 
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6. In other developments the intellectual character is so prominent that they may even be called logical, as in 



the Anglican doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, which has been created in the courts of law, not in the cabinet or 
on the field. Hence it is carried out with a consistency and minute application which the history of constitutions 
cannot exhibit. It does not only exist in statutes, or in articles, or in oaths, it is realized in details: as in the conge 
d’elire and letter-missive on appointment of a Bishop;—in the forms observed in Privy Council on the issuing of 
State Prayers;—in certain arrangements observed in the Prayer-book, where the universal or abstract Church 
precedes the King, but the national or really existing body follows him; in printing his name in large capitals, 
while the Holiest Names are in ordinary type, and in fixing his arms in churches instead of the Crucifix; 
moreover, perhaps, in placing “sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion,” before “false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism” in the Litany. 

Again, when some new philosophy or its instalments are introduced into the measures of the Legislature, or 
into the concessions made to a political party, or into commercial or agricultural policy, it is often said, “We 
have not seen the end of this;” “It is an earnest of future concessions;” “Our children will see.” We feel that it 
has unknown bearings and issues. 

The admission of Jews to municipal offices has lately been defendedl3] on the ground that it is the 
introduction of no new principle, but a development of one already received; that its great premisses have been 
decided long since; and that the present age has but to draw the conclusion; that it is not open to us to inquire 
what ought to be done in the abstract, since there is no ideal model for the infallible guidance of nations; that 
change is only a question of time, and that there is a time for all things; that the application of principles ought 
not to go beyond the actual case, neither preceding nor coming after an imperative demand; that in point of fact 
Jews have lately been chosen for offices, and that in point of principle the law cannot refuse to legitimate such 
elections. 
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7. Another class of developments may be called historical; being the gradual formation of opinion concerning 
persons, facts, and events. Judgments, which were at one time confined to a few, at length spread through a 
community, and attain general reception by the accumulation and concurrence of testimony. Thus some 
authoritative accounts die away; others gain a footing, and are ultimately received as truths. Courts of law, 
Parliamentary proceedings, newspapers, letters and other posthumous documents, the industry of historians 
and biographers, and the lapse of years which dissipates parties and prejudices, are in this day the instruments 
of such development. Accordingly the Poet makes Truth the daughter of Time.M Thus at length approximations 
are made to a right appreciation of transactions and characters. History cannot be written except in an after-age. 
Thus by development the Canon of the New Testament has been formed. Thus public men are content to leave 
their reputation to posterity; great reactions take place in opinion; nay, sometimes men outlive opposition and 
obloquy. Thus Saints are canonized in the Church, long after they have entered into their rest. 
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8. Ethical developments are not properly matter for argument and controversy, but are natural and personal, 
substituting what is congruous, desirable, pious, appropriate, generous, for strictly logical inference. Bishop 
Butler supplies us with a remarkable instance in the beginning of the Second Part of his “Analogy.” As principles 
imply applications, and general propositions include particulars, so, he tells us, do certain relations imply 
correlative duties, and certain objects demand certain acts and feelings. He observes that, even though we were 
not enjoined to pay divine honours to the Second and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity, what is predicated of 
Them in Scripture would be an abundant warrant, an indirect command, nay, a ground in reason, for doing so. 
“Does not,” he asks, “the duty of religious regards to both these Divine Persons as immediately arise, to the view 
of reason, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, as the inward good-will and kind intention which 
we owe to our fellow-creatures arises out of the common relations between us and them?” He proceeds to say 
that he is speaking of the inward religious regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. “In 
what external manner this inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure revealed command;... but the 



worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no further matter of pure revealed command 
than as the relations they stand in to us are matter of pure revelation; for, the relations being known, the 
obligations to such internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out of those relations themselves.” Here is 
a development of doctrine into worship, of which parallel instances are obviously to be found in the Church of 
Rome. 
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A development, converse to that which Butler speaks of, must next be mentioned. As certain objects excite 
certain emotions and sentiments, so do sentiments imply objects and duties. Thus conscience, the existence of 
which we cannot deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a Moral Governor, which alone gives it a meaning and a 
scope; that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come is a development of the phenomenon of 
conscience. Again, it is plain that passions and affections are in action in our minds before the presence of their 
proper objects; and their activity would of course be an antecedent argument of extreme cogency in behalf of the 
real existence of those legitimate objects, supposing them unknown. And so again, the social principle, which is 
innate in us, gives a divine sanction to society and to civil government. And the usage of prayers for the dead 
implies certain circumstances of their state upon which such devotions bear. And rites and ceremonies are 
natural means through which the mind relieves itself of devotional and penitential emotions. And sometimes 
the cultivation of awe and love towards what is great, high, and unseen, has led a man to the abandonment of 
his sect for some more Catholic form of doctrine. 

Aristotle furnishes us with an instance of this kind of development in his account of the happy man. After 
showing that his definition of happiness includes in itself the pleasurable, which is the most obvious and 
popular idea of happiness, he goes on to say that still external goods are necessary to it, about which, however, 
the definition said nothing; that is, a certain prosperity is by moral fitness, not by logical necessity, attached to 
the happy man. “For it is impossible,” he observes, “or not easy, to practise high virtue without abundant means. 
Many deeds are done by the instrumentality of friends, wealth and political power; and of some things the 
absence is a cloud upon happiness, as of noble birth, of hopeful children, and of personal appearance: for a 
person utterly deformed, or low-born, or bereaved and childless, cannot quite be happy: and still less if he have 
very worthless children or friends, or they were good and died.’Jsl 
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This process of development has been well delineated by a living French writer, in his Lectures on European 
civilization, who shall be quoted at some length. “If we reduce religion,” he says, “to a purely religious sentiment 
... it appears evident that it must and ought to remain a purely personal concern. But I am either strangely 
mistaken, or this religious sentiment is not the complete expression of the religious nature of man. Religion is, I 
believe, very different from this, and much more extended. There are problems in human nature, in human 
destinies, which cannot be solved in this life, which depend on an order of things unconnected with the visible 
world, but which unceasingly agitate the human mind with a desire to comprehend them. The solution of these 
problems is the origin of all religion; her primary object is to discover the creeds and doctrines which contain, or 
are supposed to contain it. 

“Another cause also impels mankind to embrace religion ... From whence do morals originate? whither do 
they lead? is this self-existing obligation to do good, an isolated fact, without an author, without an end? does it 
not conceal, or rather does it not reveal to man, an origin, a destiny, beyond this world? The science of morals, 
by these spontaneous and inevitable questions, conducts man to the threshold of religion, and displays to him a 
sphere from whence he has not derived it. Thus the certain and never-failing sources of religion are, on the one 
hand, the problems of our nature; on the other, the necessity of seeking for morals a sanction, an origin, and an 
aim. It therefore assumes many other forms beside that of a pure sentiment; it appears a union of doctrines, of 
precepts, of promises. This is what truly constitutes religion; this is its fundamental character; it is not merely a 
form of sensibility, an impulse of the imagination, a variety of poetry. 



“When thus brought back to its true elements, to its essential nature, religion appears no longer a purely 
personal concern, but a powerful and fruitful principle of association. Is it considered in the light of a system of 
belief, a system of dogmas? Truth is not the heritage of any individual, it is absolute and universal; mankind 
ought to seek and profess it in common. Is it considered with reference to the precepts that are associated with 
its doctrines? A law which is obligatory on a single individual, is so on all; it ought to be promulgated, and it is 
our duty to endeavour to bring all mankind under its dominion. It is the same with respect to the promises that 
religion makes, in the name of its creeds and precepts; they ought to be diffused; all men should be incited to 
partake of their benefits. A religious society, therefore, naturally results from the essential elements of religion, 
and is such a necessary consequence of it that the term which expresses the most energetic social sentiment, the 
most intense desire to propagate ideas and extend society, is the word proselytism, a term which is especially 
applied to religious belief, and in fact consecrated to it. 

“When a religious society has ever been formed, when a certain number of men are united by a common 
religious creed, are governed by the same religious precepts, and enjoy the same religious hopes, some form of 
government is necessary. No society can endure a week, nay more, no society can endure a single hour, without 
a government. The moment, indeed, a society is formed, by the very fact of its formation, it calls forth a 
government,—a government which shall proclaim the common truth which is the bond of the society, and 
promulgate and maintain the precepts that this truth ought to produce. The necessity of a superior power, of a 
form of government, is involved in the fact of the existence of a religious, as it is in that of any other society. 

“And not only is a government necessary, but it naturally forms itself.... When events are suffered to follow 
their natural laws, when force does not interfere, power falls into the hands of the most able, the most worthy, 
those who are most capable of carrying out the principles on which the society was founded. Is a warlike 
expedition in agitation? The bravest take the command. Is the object of the association learned research, or a 
scientific undertaking? The best informed will be the leader.... The inequality of faculties and influence, which is 
the foundation of power in civil life, has the same effect in a religious society... Religion has no sooner arisen in 
the human mind than a religious society appears; and immediately a religious society is formed, it produces its 
government. 
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9. It remains to allude to what, unless the word were often so vaguely and variously used, I should be led to call 
metaphysical developments; I mean such as are a mere analysis of the idea contemplated, and terminate in its 
exact and complete delineation. Thus Aristotle draws the character of a magnanimous or of a munificent man; 
thus Shakspeare might conceive and bring out his Hamlet or Ariel; thus Walter Scott gradually enucleates his 
James, or Dalgetty, as the action of his story proceeds; and thus, in the sacred province of theology, the mind 
may be employed in developing the solemn ideas, which it has hitherto held implicitly and without subjecting 
them to its reflecting and reasoning powers. 

I have already treated of this subject at length, with a reference to the highest theological subject, in a former 
work, from which it will be sufficient here to quote some sentences in explanation:— 

“The mind which is habituated to the thought of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally turns with a 
devout curiosity to the contemplation of the object of its adoration, and begins to form statements concerning it, 
before it knows whither, or how far, it will be carried. One proposition necessarily leads to another, and a second 
to a third; then some limitation is required; and the combination of these opposites occasions some fresh 
evolutions from the original idea, which indeed can never be said to be entirely exhausted. This process is its 
development, and results in a series, or rather body, of dogmatic statements, till what was an impression on the 
Imagination has become a system or creed in the Reason. 

“Now such impressions are obviously individual and complete above other theological ideas, because they are 
the impressions of Objects. Ideas and their developments are commonly not identical, the development being 
but the carrying out of the idea into its consequences. Thus the doctrine of Penance may be called a 
development of the doctrine of Baptism, yet still is a distinct doctrine; whereas the developments in the 



doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation are mere portions of the original impression, and modes of 
representing it. As God is one, so the impression which He gives us of Himself is one; it is not a thing of parts; it 
is not a system; nor is it anything imperfect and needing a counterpart. It is the vision of an object. When we 
pray, we pray, not to an assemblage of notions or to a creed, but to One Individual Being; and when we speak of 
Him, we speak of a Person, not of a Law or Manifestation ... Religious men, according to their measure, have an 
idea or vision of the Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the Son Incarnate, and of His Presence, not as a number of 
qualities, attributes, and actions, not as the subject of a number of propositions, but as one and individual, and 
independent of words, like an impression conveyed through the senses.... Creeds and dogmas live in the one 
idea which they are designed to express, and which alone is substantive; and are necessary, because the human 
mind cannot reflect upon that idea except piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and entireness, or without 
resolving it into a series of aspects and relations. ”U] 
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So much on the development of ideas in various subject matters: it may be necessary to add that, in many cases, 
development simply stands for exhibition, as in some of the instances adduced above. Thus both Calvinism and 
Unitarianism may be called developments, that is, exhibitions, of the principle of Private Judgment, though they 
have nothing in common, viewed as doctrines. 

As to Christianity, supposing the truths of which it consists to admit of development, that development will be 
one or other of the last five kinds. Taking the Incarnation as its central doctrine, the Episcopate, as taught by St. 
Ignatius, will be an instance of political development, the Theotokos of logical, the determination of the date of 
our Lord’s birth of historical, the Holy Eucharist of moral, and the Athanasian Creed of metaphysical. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ANTECEDENT ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


SECTION I. 

DEVELOPMENTS OF DOCTRINE TO BE EXPECTED. 

l. If Christianity is a fact, and impresses an idea of itself on our minds and is a subject-matter of exercises of the 
reason, that idea will in course of time expand into a multitude of ideas, and aspects of ideas, connected and 
harmonious with one another, and in themselves determinate and immutable, as is the objective fact itself 
which is thus represented. It is a characteristic of our minds, that they cannot take an object in, which is 
submitted to them simply and integrally. We conceive by means of definition or description; whole objects do 
not create in the intellect whole ideas, but are, to use a mathematical phrase, thrown into series, into a number 
of statements, strengthening, interpreting, correcting each other, and with more or less exactness 
approximating, as they accumulate, to a perfect image. There is no other way of learning or of teaching. We 
cannot teach except by aspects or views, which are not identical with the thing itself which we are teaching. Two 
persons may each convey the same truth to a third, yet by methods and through representations altogether 
different. The same person will treat the same argument differently in an essay or speech, according to the 
accident of the day of writing, or of the audience, yet it will be substantially the same. 

And the more claim an idea has to be considered living, the more various will be its aspects; and the more 
social and political is its nature, the more complicated and subtle will be its issues, and the longer and more 
eventful will be its course. And in the number of these special ideas, which from their very depth and richness 
cannot be fully understood at once, but are more and more clearly expressed and taught the longer they last,— 
having aspects many and bearings many, mutually connected and growing one out of another, and all parts of a 
whole, with a sympathy and correspondence keeping pace with the ever-changing necessities of the world, 
multiform, prolific, and ever resourceful,—among these great doctrines surely we Christians shall not refuse a 
foremost place to Christianity. Such previously to the determination of the fact, must be our anticipation 
concerning it from a contemplation of its initial achievements. 


2 . 

It may be objected that its inspired documents at once determine the limits of its mission without further 
trouble; but ideas are in the writer and reader of the revelation, not the inspired text itself: and the question is 
whether those ideas which the letter conveys from writer to reader, reach the reader at once in their 
completeness and accuracy on his first perception of them, or whether they open out in his intellect and grow to 
perfection in the course of time. Nor could it surely be maintained without extravagance that the letter of the 
New Testament, or of any assignable number of books, comprises a delineation of all possible forms which a 
divine message will assume when submitted to a multitude of minds. 

Nor is the case altered by supposing that inspiration provided in behalf of the first recipients of the 
Revelation, what the Divine Fiat effected for herbs and plants in the beginning, which were created in maturity. 
Still, the time at length came, when its recipients ceased to be inspired; and on these recipients the revealed 
truths would fall, as in other cases, at first vaguely and generally, though in spirit and in truth, and would 
afterwards be completed by developments. 

Nor can it fairly be made a difficulty that thus to treat of Christianity is to level it in some sort to sects and 
doctrines of the world, and to impute to it the imperfections which characterize the productions of man. 
Certainly it is a sort of degradation of a divine work to consider it under an earthly form; but it is no irreverence, 
since our Lord Himself, its Author and Guardian, bore one also. Christianity differs from other religions and 
philosophies, in what is superadded to earth from heaven; not in kind, but in origin; not in its nature, but in its 



personal characteristics; being informed and quickened by what is more than intellect, by a divine spirit. It is 
externally what the Apostle calls an “earthen vessel,” being the religion of men. And, considered as such, it 
grows “in wisdom and stature;” but the powers which it wields, and the words which proceed out of its mouth, 
attest its miraculous nativity. 

Unless then some special ground of exception can be assigned, it is as evident that Christianity, as a doctrine 
and worship, will develope in the minds of recipients, as that it conforms in other respects, in its external 
propagation or its political framework, to the general methods by which the course of things is carried forward. 


3 - 

2. Again, if Christianity be an universal religion, suited not simply to one locality or period, but to all times and 
places, it cannot but vary in its relations and dealings towards the world around it, that is, it will develope. 
Principles require a very various application according as persons and circumstances vary, and must be thrown 
into new shapes according to the form of society which they are to influence. Hence all bodies of Christians, 
orthodox or not, develope the doctrines of Scripture. Few but will grant that Luther’s view of justification had 
never been stated in words before his time: that his phraseology and his positions were novel, whether called for 
by circumstances or not. It is equally certain that the doctrine of justification defined at Trent was, in some 
sense, new also. The refutation and remedy of errors cannot precede their rise; and thus the fact of false 
developments or corruptions involves the correspondent manifestation of true ones. Moreover, all parties 
appeal to Scripture, that is, argue from Scripture; but argument implies deduction, that is, development. Here 
there is no difference between early times and late, between a Pope ex cathedra and an individual Protestant, 
except that their authority is not on a par. On either side the claim of authority is the same, and the process of 
development. 

Accordingly, the common complaint of Protestants against the Church of Rome is, not simply that she has 
added to the primitive or the Scriptural doctrine, (for this they do themselves,) but that she contradicts it, and 
moreover imposes her additions as fundamental truths under sanction of an anathema. For themselves they 
deduce by quite as subtle a method, and act upon doctrines as implicit and on reasons as little analyzed in time 
past, as Catholic schoolmen. What prominence has the Royal Supremacy in the New Testament, or the 
lawfulness of bearing arms, or the duty of public worship, or the substitution of the first day of the week for the 
seventh, or infant baptism, to say nothing of the fundamental principle that the Bible and the Bible only is the 
religion of Protestants? These doctrines and usages, true or not, which is not the question here, are surely not 
gained by the direct use and immediate application of Scripture, nor by a mere exercise of argument upon words 
and sentences placed before the eyes, but by the unconscious growth of ideas suggested by the letter and 
habitual to the mind. 


4 - 

3. And, indeed, when we turn to the consideration of particular doctrines on which Scripture lays the greatest 
stress, we shall see that it is absolutely impossible for them to remain in the mere letter of Scripture, if they are 
to be more than mere words, and to convey a definite idea to the recipient. When it is declared that “the Word 
became flesh,” three wide questions open upon us on the very announcement. What is meant by “the Word,” 
what by “flesh,” what by “became”? The answers to these involve a process of investigation, and are 
developments. Moreover, when they have been made, they will suggest a series of secondary questions; and 
thus at length a multitude of propositions is the result, which gather round the inspired sentence of which they 
come, giving it externally the form of a doctrine, and creating or deepening the idea of it in the mind. 

It is true that, so far as such statements of Scripture are mysteries, they are relatively to us but words, and 
cannot be developed. But as a mystery implies in part what is incomprehensible or at least unknown, so does it 
in part imply what is not so; it implies a partial manifestation, or a representation by economy. Because then it 
is in a measure understood, it can so far be developed, though each result in the process will partake of the 
dimness and confusion of the original impression. 



5 - 


4 - This moreover should be considered,—that great questions exist in the subject-matter of which Scripture 
treats, which Scripture does not solve; questions too so real, so practical, that they must be answered, and, 
unless we suppose a new revelation, answered by means of the revelation which we have, that is, by 
development. Such is the question of the Canon of Scripture and its inspiration: that is, whether Christianity 
depends upon a written document as Judaism;—if so, on what writings and how many;—whether that document 
is self-interpreting, or requires a comment, and whether any authoritative comment or commentator is 
provided;—whether the revelation and the document are commensurate, or the one outruns the other;—all 
these questions surely find no solution on the surface of Scripture, nor indeed under the surface in the case of 
most men, however long and diligent might be their study of it. Nor were these difficulties settled by authority, 
as far as we know, at the commencement of the religion; yet surely it is quite conceivable that an Apostle might 
have dissipated them all in a few words, had Divine Wisdom thought fit. But in matter of fact the decision has 
been left to time, to the slow process of thought, to the influence of mind upon mind, the issues of controversy, 
and the growth of opinion. 


6 . 

To take another instance just now referred to:—if there was a point on which a rule was desirable from the first, 
it was concerning the religious duties under which Christian parents lay as regards their children. It would be 
natural indeed in any Christian father, in the absence of a rule, to bring his children for baptism; such in this 
instance would be the practical development of his faith in Christ and love for his offspring; still a development 
it is,—necessarily required, yet, as far as we know, not provided for his need by direct precept in the Revelation 
as originally given. 

Another very large field of thought, full of practical considerations, yet, as far as our knowledge goes, but only 
partially occupied by any Apostolical judgment, is that which the question of the effects of Baptism opens upon 
us. That they who came in repentance and faith to that Holy Sacrament received remission of sins, is 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the Apostles; but is there any means of a second remission for sins committed after 
it? St. Paul’s Epistles, where we might expect an answer to our inquiry, contain no explicit statement on the 
subject; what they do plainly say does not diminish the difficulty:—viz., first, that baptism is intended for the 
pardon of sins before it, not in prospect; next, that those who have received the gift of Baptism in fact live in a 
state of holiness, not of sin. How do statements such as these meet the actual state of the Church as we see it at 
this day? 

Considering that it was expressly predicted that the Kingdom of Heaven, like the fisher’s net, should gather of 
every kind, and that the tares should grow with the wheat until the harvest, a graver and more practical question 
cannot be imagined than that which it has pleased the Divine Author of the Revelation to leave undecided, 
unless indeed there be means given in that Revelation of its own growth or development. As far as the letter 
goes of the inspired message, every one who holds that Scripture is the rule of faith, as all Protestants do, must 
allow that “there is not one of us but has exceeded by transgression its revealed Ritual, and finds himself in 
consequence thrown upon those infinite resources of Divine Love which are stored in Christ, but have not been 
drawn out into form in the appointments of the Gospel.”! 1 ] Since then Scripture needs completion, the question 
is brought to this issue, whether defect or inchoateness in its doctrines be or be not an antecedent probability in 
favour of a development of them. 


7 - 

There is another subject, though not so immediately practical, on which Scripture does not, strictly speaking, 
keep silence, but says so little as to require, and so much as to suggest, information beyond its letter,—the 
intermediate state between death and the Resurrection. Considering the long interval which separates Christ’s 
first and second coming, the millions of faithful souls who are waiting it out, and the intimate concern which 
every Christian has in the determination of its character, it might have been expected that Scripture would have 



spoken explicitly concerning it, whereas in fact its notices are but brief and obscure. We might indeed have 
argued that this silence of Scripture was intentional, with a view of discouraging speculations upon the subject, 
except for the circumstance that, as in the question of our post-baptismal state, its teaching seems to proceed 
upon an hypothesis inapplicable to the state of the Church after the time when it was delivered. As Scripture 
contemplates Christians, not as backsliders, but as saints, so does it apparently represent the Day of Judgment 
as immediate, and the interval of expectation as evanescent. It leaves on our minds the general impression that 
Christ was returning on earth at once, “the time short,” worldly engagements superseded by “the present 
distress,” persecutors urgent, Christians, as a body, sinless and expectant, without home, without plan for the 
future, looking up to heaven. But outward circumstances have changed, and with the change, a different 
application of the revealed word has of necessity been demanded, that is, a development. When the nations were 
converted and offences abounded, then the Church came out to view, on the one hand as a temporal 
establishment, on the other as a remedial system, and passages of Scripture aided and directed the development 
which before were of inferior account. Hence the doctrine of Penance as the complement of Baptism, and of 
Purgatory as the explanation of the Intermediate State. So reasonable is this expansion of the original creed, 
that, when some ten years since the true doctrine of Baptism was expounded among us without any mention of 
Penance, our teacher was accused by many of us of Novatianism; while, on the other hand, heterodox divines 
have before now advocated the doctrine of the sleep of the soul because they said it was the only successful 
preventive of belief in Purgatory. 


8 . 

Thus developments of Christianity are proved to have been in the contemplation of its Divine Author, by an 
argument parallel to that by which we infer intelligence in the system of the physical world. In whatever sense 
the need and its supply are a proof of design in the visible creation, in the same do the gaps, if the word may be 
used, which occur in the structure of the original creed of the Church, make it probable that those 
developments, which grow out of the truths which lie around it, were intended to fill them up. 

Nor can it be fairly objected that in thus arguing we are contradicting the great philosopher, who tells us, that 
“upon supposition of God affording us light and instruction by revelation, additional to what He has afforded us 
by reason and experience, we are in no sort judges by what methods, and in what proportion, it were to be 
expected that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us,”! 2 ! because he is speaking of our 
judging before a revelation is given. He observes that “we have no principles of reason upon which to judge 
beforehand, how it were to be expected Revelation should have been left, or what was most suitable to the 
divine plan of government,” in various respects; but the case is altogether altered when a Revelation is 
vouchsafed, for then a new precedent, or what he calls “principle of reason,” is introduced, and from what is 
actually put into our hands we can form a judgment whether more is to be expected. Butler, indeed, as a well- 
known passage of his work shows, is far from denying the principle of progressive development. 


9 - 

5. The method of revelation observed in Scripture abundantly confirms this anticipation. For instance, Prophecy, 
if it had so happened, need not have afforded a specimen of development; separate predictions might have been 
made to accumulate as time went on, prospects might have opened, definite knowledge might have been given, 
by communications independent of each other, as St. John’s Gospel or the Epistles of St. Paul are unconnected 
with the first three Gospels, though the doctrine of each Apostle is a development of their matter. But the 
prophetic Revelation is, in matter of fact, not of this nature, but a process of development: the earlier prophecies 
are pregnant texts out of which the succeeding announcements grow; they are types. It is not that first one truth 
is told, then another; but the whole truth or large portions of it are told at once, yet only in their rudiments, or 
in miniature, and they are expanded and finished in their parts, as the course of revelation proceeds. 

The Seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent’s head; the sceptre was not to depart from Judah till Shiloh 
came, to whom was to be the gathering of the people. He was to be Wonderful, Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. 



The question of the Ethiopian rises in the reader’s mind, “Of whom speaketh the Prophet this?” Every word 
requires a comment. Accordingly, it is no uncommon theory with unbelievers, that the Messianic idea, as they 
call it, was gradually developed in the minds of the Jews by a continuous and traditional habit of contemplating 
it, and grew into its full proportions by a mere human process; and so far seems certain, without trenching on 
the doctrine of inspiration, that the books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are developments of the writings of the 
Prophets, expressed or elicited by means of current ideas in the Greek philosophy, and ultimately adopted and 
ratified by the Apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 


10. 

But the whole Bible, not its prophetical portions only, is written on the principle of development. As the 
Revelation proceeds, it is ever new, yet ever old. St. John, who completes it, declares that he writes no “new 
commandment unto his brethren,” but an old commandment which they “had from the beginning.” And then he 
adds, “A new commandment I write unto you.” The same test of development is suggested in our Lord’s words 
on the Mount, as has already been noticed, “Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” He does not reverse, but perfect, what has gone before. Thus with respect to 
the evangelical view of the rite of sacrifice, first the rite is enjoined by Moses; next Samuel says, “to obey is 
better than sacrifice;” then Hosea, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice;” Isaiah, “Incense is an abomination onto 
me;” then Malachi, describing the times of the Gospel, speaks of the “pure offering” of wheatflour; and our Lord 
completes the development, when He speaks of worshipping “in spirit and in truth.” If there is anything here 
left to explain, it will be found in the usage of the Christian Church immediately afterwards, which shows that 
sacrifice was not removed, but truth and spirit added. 

Nay, the effata of our Lord and His Apostles are of a typical structure, parallel to the prophetic 
announcements above mentioned, and predictions as well as injunctions of doctrine. If then the prophetic 
sentences have had that development which has really been given them, first by succeeding revelations, and 
then by the event, it is probable antecedently that those doctrinal, political, ritual, and ethical sentences, which 
have the same structure, should admit the same expansion. Such are, “This is My Body,” or “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this Rock I will build My Church,” or “The meek shall inherit the earth,” or “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me,” or “The pure in heart shall see God.” 


11. 

On this character of our Lord’s teaching, the following passage may suitably be quoted from a writer already 
used. “His recorded words and works when on earth ... come to us as the declarations of a Lawgiver. In the Old 
Covenant, Almighty God first of all spoke the Ten Commandments from Mount Sinai, and afterwards wrote 
them. So our Lord first spoke His own Gospel, both of promise and of precept, on the Mount, and His 
Evangelists have recorded it. Further, when He delivered it, He spoke by way of parallel to the Ten 
Commandments. And His style, moreover, corresponds to the authority which He assumes. It is of that solemn, 
measured, and severe character, which bears on the face of it tokens of its belonging to One who spake as none 
other man could speak. The Beatitudes, with which His Sermon opens, are an instance of this incommunicable 
style, which befitted, as far as human words could befit, God Incarnate. 

“Nor is this style peculiar to the Sermon on the Mount. All through the Gospels it is discernible, distinct from 
any other part of Scripture, showing itself in solemn declarations, canons, sentences, or sayings, such as 
legislators propound, and scribes and lawyers comment on. Surely everything our Saviour did and said is 
characterized by mingled simplicity and mystery. His emblematical actions, His typical miracles, His parables, 
His replies, His censures, all are evidences of a legislature in germ, afterwards to be developed, a code of divine 
truth which was ever to be before men’s eyes, to be the subject of investigation and interpretation, and the guide 
in controversy. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you,’—’But, I say unto you,’—are the tokens of a supreme Teacher and 
Prophet. 

“And thus the Fathers speak of His teaching. ‘His sayings,’ observes St. Justin, ‘were short and concise; for He 



was no rhetorician, but His word was the power of God.’ And St. Basil, in like manner, ‘Every deed and every 
word of our Saviour Jesus Christ is a canon of piety and virtue. When then thou hearest word or deed of His, do 
not hear it as by the way, or after a simple and carnal manner, but enter into the depth of His contemplations, 
become a communicant in truths mystically delivered to thee.’”l 3 ] 


12 . 

Moreover, while it is certain that developments of Revelation proceeded all through the Old Dispensation down 
to the very end of our Lord’s ministry, on the other hand, if we turn our attention to the beginnings of 
Apostolical teaching after His ascension, we shall find ourselves unable to fix an historical point at which the 
growth of doctrine ceased, and the rule of faith was once for all settled. Not on the day of Pentecost, for St. Peter 
had still to learn at Joppa that he was to baptize Cornelius; not at Joppa and Caesarea, for St. Paul had to write 
his Epistles; not on the death of the last Apostle, for St. Ignatius had to establish the doctrine of Episcopacy; not 
then, nor for centuries after, for the Canon of the New Testament was still undetermined. Not in the Creed, 
which is no collection of definitions, but a summary of certain credenda, an incomplete summary, and, like the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Decalogue, a mere sample of divine truths, especially of the more elementary. No one 
doctrine can be named which starts complete at first, and gains nothing afterwards from the investigations of 
faith and the attacks of heresy. The Church went forth from the old world in haste, as the Israelites from Egypt 
“with their dough before it was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders.” 


13 . 

Further, the political developments contained in the historical parts of Scripture are as striking as the 
prophetical and the doctrinal. Can any history wear a more human appearance than that of the rise and growth 
of the chosen people to whom I have just referred? What had been determined in the counsels of the Lord of 
heaven and earth from the beginning, what was immutable, what was announced to Moses in the burning bush, 
is afterwards represented as the growth of an idea under successive emergencies. The Divine Voice in the bush 
had announced the Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt and their entrance into Canaan; and added, as a 
token of the certainty of His purpose, “When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain.” Now this sacrifice or festival, which was but incidental and secondary in the great 
deliverance, is for a while the ultimate scope of the demands which Moses makes upon Pharaoh. “Thou shalt 
come, thou and the elders of Israel unto the King of Egypt, and ye shall say unto him, The Lord God of the 
Hebrews hath met with us, and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey into the wilderness, that we 
may sacrifice to the Lord our God.” It had been added that Pharaoh would first refuse their request, but that 
after miracles he would let them go altogether, nay with “jewels of silver and gold, and raiment.” 

Accordingly the first request of Moses was, “Let us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God.” Before the plague of frogs the warning is repeated, “Let My people go that they 
may serve Me;” and after it Pharaoh says, “I will let the people go, that they may do sacrifice unto the Lord.” It 
occurs again before the plague of flies; and after it Pharaoh offers to let the Israelites sacrifice in Egypt, which 
Moses refuses on the ground that they will have to “sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes.” “We will go three days’ journey into the wilderness,” he proceeds, “and sacrifice to the Lord our God;” and 
Pharaoh then concedes their sacrificing in the wilderness, “only,” he says, “you shall not go very far away.” The 
demand is repeated separately before the plagues of murrain, hail, and locusts, no mention being yet made of 
anything beyond a service or sacrifice in the wilderness. On the last of these interviews, Pharaoh asks an 
explanation, and Moses extends his claim: “We will go with our young and with our old, with our sons and with 
our daughters, with our flocks and with our herds will we go, for we must hold a feast unto the Lord.” That it 
was an extension seems plain from Pharaoh’s reply: “Go now ye that are men, and serve the Lord, for that ye did 
desire.” Upon the plague of darkness Pharaoh concedes the extended demand, excepting the flocks and herds; 
but Moses reminds him that they were implied, though not expressed in the original wording: “Thou must give 



us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God.” Even to the last, there was 
no intimation of their leaving Egypt for good; the issue was left to be wrought out by the Egyptians. “All these 
thy servants,” says Moses, “shall come down unto me, and bow down themselves unto me, saying, Get thee out 
and all the people that follow thee, and after that I will go out;” and, accordingly, after the judgment on the first¬ 
born, they were thrust out at midnight, with their flocks and herds, their kneading troughs and their dough, 
laden, too, with the spoils of Egypt, as had been fore-ordained, yet apparently by a combination of 
circumstances, or the complication of a crisis. Yet Moses knew that their departure from Egypt was final, for he 
took the bones of Joseph with him; and that conviction broke on Pharaoh soon, when he and his asked 
themselves, “Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go from serving us?” But this progress of events, 
vague and uncertain as it seemed to be, notwithstanding the miracles which attended it, had been directed by 
Him who works out gradually what He has determined absolutely; and it ended in the parting of the Red Sea, 
and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host, on his pursuing them. 

Moreover, from what occurred forty years afterwards, when they were advancing upon the promised land, it 
would seem that the original grant of territory did not include the country east of Jordan, held in the event by 
Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh; at least they undertook at first to leave Sihon in undisturbed 
possession of his country, if he would let them pass through it, and only on his refusing his permission did they 
invade and appropriate it. 


14. 

6 . It is in point to notice also the structure and style of Scripture, a structure so unsystematic and various, and a 
style so figurative and indirect, that no one would presume at first sight to say what is in it and what is not. It 
cannot, as it were, be mapped, or its contents catalogued; but after all our diligence, to the end of our lives and 
to the end of the Church, it must be an unexplored and unsubdued land, with heights and valleys, forests and 
streams, on the right and left of our path and close about us, full of concealed wonders and choice treasures. Of 
no doctrine whatever, which does not actually contradict what has been delivered, can it be peremptorily 
asserted that it is not in Scripture; of no reader, whatever be his study of it, can it be said that he has mastered 
every doctrine which it contains. Butler’s remarks on this subject were just now referred to. “The more distinct 
and particular knowledge,” he says, “of those things, the study of which the Apostle calls ‘going on unto 
perfection,”’ that is, of the more recondite doctrines of the Gospel, “and of the prophetic parts of revelation, like 
many parts of natural and even civil knowledge, may require very exact thought and careful consideration. The 
hindrances too of natural and of supernatural light and knowledge have been of the same kind. And as it is 
owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the 
‘restitution of all things,’ and without miraculous interpositions, it must be in the same way as natural 
knowledge is come at, by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons 
attending to, comparing, and pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and 
disregarded by the generality of the world. For this is the way in which all improvements are made, by 
thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come 
into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible that a book, which has been so long in the possession of 
mankind, should contain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same phenomena, and the same faculties 
of investigation, from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the present and last 
age, were equally in the possession of mankind several thousand years before. And possibly it might be intended 
that events, as they come to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture.”[4l Butler 
of course was not contemplating the case of new articles of faith, or developments imperative on our acceptance, 
but he surely bears witness to the probability of developments taking place in Christian doctrine considered in 
themselves, which is the point at present in question. 


15. 

It may be added that, in matter of fact, all the definitions or received judgments of the early and medieval 



Church rest upon definite, even though sometimes obscure sentences of Scripture. Thus Purgatory may appeal 
to the “saving by fire,” and “entering through much tribulation into the kingdom of God;” the communication of 
the merits of the Saints to our “receiving a prophet’s reward” for “receiving a prophet in the name of a prophet,” 
and “a righteous man’s reward” for “receiving a righteous man in the name of a righteous man;” the Real 
Presence to “This is My Body;” Absolution to “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted;” Extreme Unction 
to “Anointing him with oil in the Name of the Lord;” Voluntary poverty to “Sell all that thou hast;” obedience to 
“He was in subjection to His parents;” the honour paid to creatures, animate or inanimate, to Laudate 
Dominum in sanctis Ejus, and Adorate scabellum pedum Ejus; and so of the rest. 


16. 

7. Lastly, while Scripture nowhere recognizes itself or asserts the inspiration of those passages which are most 
essential, it distinctly anticipates the development of Christianity, both as a polity and as a doctrine. In one of 
our Lord’s parables “the Kingdom of Heaven” is even compared to “a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took 
and hid in his field; which indeed is the least of all seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree,” and, as St. Mark words it, “shooteth out great branches, so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.” And again, in the same chapter of St. Mark, “So is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself.” Here an internal element of life, 
whether principle or doctrine, is spoken of rather than any mere external manifestation; and it is observable 
that the spontaneous, as well as the gradual, character of the growth is intimated. This description of the process 
corresponds to what has been above observed respecting development, viz. that it is not an effect of wishing and 
resolving, or of forced enthusiasm, or of any mechanism of reasoning, or of any mere subtlety of intellect; but 
comes of its own innate power of expansion within the mind in its season, though with the use of reflection and 
argument and original thought, more or less as it may happen, with a dependence on the ethical growth of the 
mind itself, and with a reflex influence upon it. Again, the Parable of the Leaven describes the development of 
doctrine in another respect, in its active, engrossing, and interpenetrating power. 


17. 

From the necessity, then, of the case, from the history of all sects and parties in religion, and from the analogy 
and example of Scripture, we may fairly conclude that Christian doctrine admits of formal, legitimate, and true 
developments, that is, of developments contemplated by its Divine Author. 

The general analogy of the world, physical and moral, confirms this conclusion, as we are reminded by the 
great authority who has already been quoted in the course of this Section. “The whole natural world and 
government of it,” says Butler, “is a scheme or system; not a fixed, but a progressive one; a scheme in which the 
operation of various means takes up a great length of time before the ends they tend to can be attained. The 
change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a flower is an instance of this; and 
so is human life. Thus vegetable bodies, and those of animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by 
degrees to a mature state. And thus rational agents, who animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to 
form each his own manners and character by the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, and by a long 
course of action. Our existence is not only successive, as it must be of necessity, but one state of our life and 
being is appointed by God to be a preparation for another; and that to be the means of attaining to another 
succeeding one: infancy to childhood, childhood to youth, youth to mature age. Men are impatient, and for 
precipitating things; but the Author of Nature appears deliberate throughout His operations, accomplishing His 
natural ends by slow successive steps. And there is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature 
of it, requires various systems of means, as well as length of time, in order to the carrying on its several parts 
into execution. Thus, in the daily course of natural providence, God operates in the very same manner as in the 
dispensation of Christianity, making one thing subservient to another; this, to somewhat farther; and so on, 
through a progressive series of means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond our utmost view. Of 



this manner of operation, everything we see in the course of nature is as much an instance as any part of the 
Christian dispensation.”^] 

SECTION II. 

AN INFALLIBLE DEVELOPING AUTHORITY TO BE EXPECTED. 

It has now been made probable that developments of Christianity were but natural, as time went on, and were to 
be expected; and that these natural and true developments, as being natural and true, were of course 
contemplated and taken into account by its Author, who in designing the work designed its legitimate results. 
These, whatever they turn out to be, may be called absolutely “the developments” of Christianity. That, beyond 
reasonable doubt, there are such is surely a great step gained in the inquiry; it is a momentous fact. The next 
question is, What are they? and to a theologian, who could take a general view, and also possessed an intimate 
and minute knowledge, of its history, they would doubtless on the whole be easily distinguishable by their own 
characters, and require no foreign aid to point them out, no external authority to ratify them. But it is difficult to 
say who is exactly in this position. Considering that Christians, from the nature of the case, live under the bias 
of the doctrines, and in the very midst of the facts, and during the process of the controversies, which are to be 
the subject of criticism, since they are exposed to the prejudices of birth, education, place, personal attachment, 
engagements, and party, it can hardly be maintained that in matter of fact a true development carries with it 
always its own certainty even to the learned, or that history, past or present, is secure from the possibility of a 
variety of interpretations. 


2 . 

I have already spoken on this subject, and from a very different point of view from that which I am taking at 
present:— 

“Prophets or Doctors are the interpreters of the revelation; they unfold and define its mysteries, they 
illuminate its documents, they harmonize its contents, they apply its promises. Their teaching is a vast system, 
not to be comprised in a few sentences, not to be embodied in one code or treatise, but consisting of a certain 
body of Truth, pervading the Church like an atmosphere, irregular in its shape from its very profusion and 
exuberance; at times separable only in idea from Episcopal Tradition, yet at times melting away into legend and 
fable; partly written, partly unwritten, partly the interpretation, partly the supplement of Scripture, partly 
preserved in intellectual expressions, partly latent in the spirit and temper of Christians; poured to and fro in 
closets and upon the housetops, in liturgies, in controversial works, in obscure fragments, in sermons, in 
popular prejudices, in local customs. This I call Prophetical Tradition, existing primarily in the bosom of the 
Church itself, and recorded in such measure as Providence has determined in the writings of eminent men. 
Keep that which is committed to thy charge, is St. Paul’s injunction to Timothy; and for this reason, because 
from its vastness and indefiniteness it is especially exposed to corruption, if the Church fails in vigilance. This is 
that body of teaching which is offered to all Christians even at the present day, though in various forms and 
measures of truth, in different parts of Christendom, partly being a comment, partly an addition upon the 
articles of the Creed.”! 6 ! 

If this be true, certainly some rule is necessary for arranging and authenticating these various expressions and 
results of Christian doctrine. No one will maintain that all points of belief are of equal importance. “There are 
what may be called minor points, which we may hold to be true without imposing them as necessary;” “there are 
greater truths and lesser truths, points which it is necessary, and points which it is pious to believe.”! 7 ] The 
simple question is, How are we to discriminate the greater from the less, the true from the false. 
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This need of an authoritative sanction is increased by considering, after M. Guizot’s suggestion, that 
Christianity, though represented in prophecy as a kingdom, came into the world as an idea rather than an 



institution, and has had to wrap itself in clothing and fit itself with armour of its own providing, and to form the 
instruments and methods of its prosperity and warfare. If the developments, which have above been called 
moral, are to take place to any great extent, and without them it is difficult to see how Christianity can exist at 
all, if only its relations towards civil government have to be ascertained, or the qualifications for the profession 
of it have to be defined, surely an authority is necessary to impart decision to what is vague, and confidence to 
what is empirical, to ratify the successive steps of so elaborate a process, and to secure the validity of inferences 
which are to be made the premisses of more remote investigations. 

Tests, it is true, for ascertaining the correctness of developments in general may be drawn out, as I shall show 
in the sequel; but they are insufficient for the guidance of individuals in the case of so large and complicated a 
problem as Christianity, though they may aid our inquiries and support our conclusions in particular points. 
They are of a scientific and controversial, not of a practical character, and are instruments rather than warrants 
of right decisions. Moreover, they rather serve as answers to objections brought against the actual decisions of 
authority, than are proofs of the correctness of those decisions. While, then, on the one hand, it is probable that 
some means will be granted for ascertaining the legitimate and true developments of Revelation, it appears, on 
the other, that these means must of necessity be external to the developments themselves. 
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Reasons shall be given in this Section for concluding that, in proportion to the probability of true developments 
of doctrine and practice in the Divine Scheme, so is the probability also of the appointment in that scheme of an 
external authority to decide upon them, thereby separating them from the mass of mere human speculation, 
extravagance, corruption, and error, in and out of which they grow. This is the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church; for by infallibility I suppose is meant the power of deciding whether this, that, and a third, and any 
number of theological or ethical statements are true. 
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1. Let the state of the case be carefully considered. If the Christian doctrine, as originally taught, admits of true 
and important developments, as was argued in the foregoing Section, this is a strong antecedent argument in 
favour of a provision in the Dispensation for putting a seal of authority upon those developments. The 
probability of their being known to be true varies with that of their truth. The two ideas indeed are quite 
distinct, I grant, of revealing and of guaranteeing a truth, and they are often distinct in fact. There are various 
revelations all over the earth which do not carry with them the evidence of their divinity. Such are the inward 
suggestions and secret illuminations granted to so many individuals; such are the traditionary doctrines which 
are found among the heathen, that “vague and unconnected family of religious truths, originally from God, but 
sojourning, without the sanction of miracle or a definite home, as pilgrims up and down the world, and 
discernible and separable from the corrupt legends with which they are mixed, by the spiritual mind alone.”[8] 
There is nothing impossible in the notion of a revelation occurring without evidences that it is a revelation; just 
as human sciences are a divine gift, yet are reached by our ordinary powers and have no claim on our faith. But 
Christianity is not of this nature: it is a revelation which comes to us as a revelation, as a whole, objectively, and 
with a profession of infallibility; and the only question to be determined relates to the matter of the revelation. 
If then there are certain great truths, or duties, or observances, naturally and legitimately resulting from the 
doctrines originally professed, it is but reasonable to include these true results in the idea of the revelation 
itself, to consider them parts of it, and if the revelation be not only true, but guaranteed as true, to anticipate 
that they too will come under the privilege of that guarantee. Christianity, unlike other revelations of God’s will, 
except the Jewish, of which it is a continuation, is an objective religion, or a revelation with credentials; it is 
natural, I say, to view it wholly as such, and not partly sui generis, partly like others. Such as it begins, such let it 
be considered to continue; granting that certain large developments of it are true, they must surely be accredited 
as true. 
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2. An objection, however, is often made to the doctrine of infallibility in limine, which is too important not to be 
taken into consideration. It is urged that, as all religious knowledge rests on moral evidence, not on 
demonstration, our belief in the Church’s infallibility must be of this character; but what can be more absurd 
than a probable infallibility, or a certainty resting on doubt?—I believe, because I am sure; and I am sure, 
because I suppose. Granting then that the gift of infallibility be adapted, when believed, to unite all intellects in 
one common confession, the fact that it is given is as difficult of proof as the developments which it is to prove, 
and nugatory therefore, and in consequence improbable in a Divine Scheme. The advocates of Rome, it has been 
urged, “insist on the necessity of an infallible guide in religious matters, as an argument that such a guide has 
really been accorded. Now it is obvious to inquire how individuals are to know with certainty that Rome is 
infallible ... how any ground can be such as to bring home to the mind infallibly that she is infallible; what 
conceivable proof amounts to more than a probability of the fact; and what advantage is an infallible guide, if 
those who are to be guided have, after all, no more than an opinion, as the Romanists call it, that she is 
infallible?”^] 
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This argument, however, except when used, as is intended in this passage, against such persons as would 
remove all imperfection in the proof of Religion, is certainly a fallacious one. For since, as all allow, the Apostles 
were infallible, it tells against their infallibility, or the infallibility of Scripture, as truly as against the infallibility 
of the Church; for no one will say that the Apostles were made infallible for nothing, yet we are only morally 
certain that they were infallible. Further, if we have but probable grounds for the Church’s infallibility, we have 
but the like for the impossibility of certain things, the necessity of others, the truth, the certainty of others; and 
therefore the words infallibility, necessity, truth, and certainty ought all of them to be banished from the 
language. But why is it more inconsistent to speak of an uncertain infallibility than of a doubtful truth or a 
contingent necessity, phrases which present ideas clear and undeniable? In sooth we are playing with words 
when we use arguments of this sort. When we say that a person is infallible, we mean no more than that what 
he says is always true, always to be believed, always to be done. The term is resolvable into these phrases as its 
equivalents; either then the phrases are inadmissible, or the idea of infallibility must be allowed. A probable 
infallibility is a probable gift of never erring; a reception of the doctrine of a probable infallibility is faith and 
obedience towards a person founded on the probability of his never erring in his declarations or commands. 
What is inconsistent in this idea? Whatever then be the particular means of determining infallibility, the 
abstract objection may be put aside.t 10 ! 
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3. Again, it is sometimes argued that such a dispensation would destroy our probation, as dissipating doubt, 
precluding the exercise of faith, and obliging us to obey whether we wish it or no; and it is urged that a Divine 
Voice spoke in the first age, and difficulty and darkness rest upon all subsequent ones; as if infallibility and 
personal judgment were incompatible; but this is to confuse the subject. We must distinguish between a 
revelation and a reception of it, not between its earlier and later stages. A revelation, in itself divine, and 
guaranteed as such, may from first to last be received, doubted, argued against, perverted, rejected, by 
individuals according to the state of mind of each. Ignorance, misapprehension, unbelief, and other causes, do 
not at once cease to operate because the revelation is in itself true and in its proofs irrefragable. We have then 
no warrant at all for saying that an accredited revelation will exclude the existence of doubts and difficulties on 
the part of those whom it addresses, or dispense with anxious diligence on their part, though it may in its own 
nature tend to do so. Infallibility does not interfere with moral probation; the two notions are absolutely 
distinct. It is no objection then to the idea of a peremptory authority, such as I am supposing, that it lessens the 
task of personal inquiry, unless it be an objection to the authority of Revelation altogether. A Church, or a 
Council, or a Pope, or a Consent of Doctors, or a Consent of Christendom, limits the inquiries of the individual 



in no other way than Scripture limits them: it does limit them; but, while it limits their range, it preserves intact 
their probationary character; we are tried as really, though not on so large a field. To suppose that the doctrine 
of a permanent authority in matters of faith interferes with our freewill and responsibility is, as before, to forget 
that there were infallible teachers in the first age, and heretics and schismatics in the ages subsequent. There 
may have been at once a supreme authority from first to last, and a moral judgment from first to last. Moreover, 
those who maintain that Christian truth must be gained solely by personal efforts are bound to show that 
methods, ethical and intellectual, are granted to individuals sufficient for gaining it; else the mode of probation 
they advocate is less, not more, perfect than that which proceeds upon external authority. On the whole, then, 
no argument against continuing the principle of objectiveness into the developments of Revelation arises out of 
the conditions of our moral responsibility. 
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4. Perhaps it will be urged that the Analogy of Nature is against our anticipating the continuance of an external 
authority which has once been given; because in the words of the profound thinker who has already been cited, 
“We are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of His affording one; or how far, and in what way, He would interpose 
miraculously to qualify them to whom He should originally make the revelation for communicating the 
knowledge given by it, and to secure their doing it to the age in which they should live, and to secure its being 
transmitted to posterity;” and because “we are not in any sort able to judge whether it were to be expected that 
the revelation should have been committed to writing, or left to be handed down, and consequently corrupted, 
by verbal tradition, and at length sunk under it.”! 11 ! But this reasoning does not apply here, as has already been 
observed; it contemplates only the abstract hypothesis of a revelation, not the fact of an existing revelation of a 
particular kind, which may of course in various ways modify our state of knowledge, by settling some of those 
very points which, before it was given, we had no means of deciding. Nor can it, as I think, be fairly denied that 
the argument from analogy in one point of view tells against anticipating a revelation at all, for an innovation 
upon the physical order of the world is by the very force of the terms inconsistent with its ordinary course. We 
cannot then regulate our antecedent view of the character of a revelation by a test which, applied simply, 
overthrows the very notion of a revelation altogether. Any how, Analogy is in some sort violated by the fact of a 
revelation, and the question before us only relates to the extent of that violation. 


10. 

I will hazard a distinction here between the facts of revelation and its principles:—the argument from Analogy is 
more concerned with its principles than with its facts. The revealed facts are special and singular, not analogous, 
from the nature of the case: but it is otherwise with the revealed principles; these are common to all the works 
of God: and if the Author of Nature be the Author of Grace, it may be expected that, while the two systems of 
facts are distinct and independent, the principles displayed in them will be the same, and form a connecting link 
between them. In this identity of principle lies the Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, in Butler’s sense 
of the word. The doctrine of the Incarnation is a fact, and cannot be paralleled by anything in nature; the 
doctrine of Mediation is a principle, and is abundantly exemplified in its provisions. Miracles are facts; 
inspiration is a fact; divine teaching once for all, and a continual teaching, are each a fact; probation by means of 
intellectual difficulties is a principle both in nature and in grace, and may be carried on in the system of grace 
either by a standing ordinance of teaching or by one definite act of teaching, and that with an analogy equally 
perfect in either case to the order of nature; nor can we succeed in arguing from the analogy of that order 
against a standing guardianship of revelation without arguing also against its original bestowal. Supposing the 
order of nature once broken by the introduction of a revelation, the continuance of that revelation is but a 
question of degree; and the circumstance that a work has begun makes it more probable than not that it will 
proceed. We have no reason to suppose that there is so great a distinction of dispensation between ourselves 
and the first generation of Christians, as that they had a living infallible guidance, and we have not. 



The case then stands thus:—Revelation has introduced a new law of divine governance over and above those 
laws which appear in the natural course of the world; and in consequence we are able to argue for the existence 
of a standing authority in matters of faith on the analogy of Nature, and from the fact of Christianity. 
Preservation is involved in the idea of creation. As the Creator rested on the seventh day from the work which 
He had made, yet He “worketh hitherto;” so He gave the Creed once for all in the beginning, yet blesses its 
growth still, and provides for its increase. His word “shall not return unto Him void, but accomplish” His 
pleasure. As creation argues continual governance, so are Apostles harbingers of Popes. 
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5. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that, as the essence of all religion is authority and obedience, so the 
distinction between natural religion and revealed lies in this, that the one has a subjective authority, and the 
other an objective. Revelation consists in the manifestation of the Invisible Divine Power, or in the substitution 
of the voice of a Lawgiver for the voice of conscience. The supremacy of conscience is the essence of natural 
religion; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop, is the essence of revealed; and when such 
external authority is taken away, the mind falls back again of necessity upon that inward guide which it 
possessed even before Revelation was vouchsafed. Thus, what conscience is in the system of nature, such is the 
voice of Scripture, or of the Church, or of the Holy See, as we may determine it, in the system of Revelation. It 
may be objected, indeed, that conscience is not infallible; it is true, but still it is ever to be obeyed. And this is 
just the prerogative which controversialists assign to the See of St. Peter; it is not in all cases infallible, it may 
err beyond its special province, but it has in all cases a claim on our obedience. “All Catholics and heretics,” says 
Bellarmine, “agree in two things: first, that it is possible for the Pope, even as pope, and with his own assembly 
of councillors, or with General Council, to err in particular controversies of fact, which chiefly depend on human 
information and testimony; secondly, that it is possible for him to err as a private Doctor, even in universal 
questions of right, whether of faith or of morals, and that from ignorance, as sometimes happens to other 
doctors. Next, all Catholics agree in other two points, not, however, with heretics, but solely with each other: 
first, that the Pope with General Council cannot err, either in framing decrees of faith or general precepts of 
morality; secondly, that the Pope when determining anything in a doubtful matter, whether by himself or with 
his own particular Council, whether it is possible for him to err or not, is to be obeyed by all the faithful.”! 12 ! 
And as obedience to conscience, even supposing conscience ill-informed, tends to the improvement of our moral 
nature, and ultimately of our knowledge, so obedience to our ecclesiastical superior may subserve our growth in 
illumination and sanctity, even though he should command what is extreme or inexpedient, or teach what is 
external to his legitimate province. 


12. 

6. The common sense of mankind does but support a conclusion thus forced upon us by analogical 
considerations. It feels that the very idea of revelation implies a present informant and guide, and that an 
infallible one; not a mere abstract declaration of Truths unknown before to man, or a record of history, or the 
result of an antiquarian research, but a message and a lesson speaking to this man and that. This is shown by 
the popular notion which has prevailed among us since the Reformation, that the Bible itself is such a guide; 
and which succeeded in overthrowing the supremacy of Church and Pope, for the very reason that it was a rival 
authority, not resisting merely, but supplanting it. In proportion, then, as we find, in matter of fact, that the 
inspired Volume is not adapted or intended to subserve that purpose, are we forced to revert to that living and 
present Guide, who, at the era of our rejection of her, had been so long recognized as the dispenser of Scripture, 
according to times and circumstances, and the arbiter of all true doctrine and holy practice to her children. We 
feel a need, and she alone of all things under heaven supplies it. We are told that God has spoken. Where? In a 
book? We have tried it and it disappoints; it disappoints us, that most holy and blessed gift, not from fault of its 
own, but because it is used for a purpose for which it was not given. The Ethiopian’s reply, when St. Philip asked 
him if he understood what he was reading, is the voice of nature: “How can I, unless some man shall guide me?” 
The Church undertakes that office; she does what none else can do, and this is the secret of her power. “The 



human mind,” it has been said, “wishes to be rid of doubt in religion; and a teacher who claims infallibility is 
readily believed on his simple word. We see this constantly exemplified in the case of individual pretenders 
among ourselves. In Romanism the Church pretends to it; she rids herself of competitors by forestalling them. 
And probably, in the eyes of her children, this is not the least persuasive argument for her infallibility, that she 
alone of all Churches dares claim it, as if a secret instinct and involuntary misgivings restrained those rival 
communions which go so far towards affecting it.”C 1 3 ] These sentences, whatever be the errors of their wording, 
surely express a great truth. The most obvious answer, then, to the question, why we yield to the authority of 
the Church in the questions and developments of faith, is, that some authority there must be if there is a 
revelation given, and other authority there is none but she. A revelation is not given, if there be no authority to 
decide what it is that is given. In the words of St. Peter to her Divine Master and Lord, “To whom shall we go?” 
Nor must it be forgotten in confirmation, that Scripture expressly calls the Church “the pillar and ground of the 
Truth,” and promises her as by covenant that “the Spirit of the Lord that is upon her, and His words which He 
has put in her mouth shall not depart out of her mouth, nor out of the mouth of her seed, nor out of the mouth 
of her seed’s seed, from henceforth and for ever/’IM] 
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7. And if the very claim to infallible arbitration in religious disputes is of so weighty importance and interest in 
all ages of the world, much more is it welcome at a time like the present, when the human intellect is so busy, 
and thought so fertile, and opinion so manifold. The absolute need of a spiritual supremacy is at present the 
strongest of arguments in favour of the fact of its supply. Surely, either an objective revelation has not been 
given, or it has been provided with means for impressing its objectiveness on the world. If Christianity be a 
social religion, as it certainly is, and if it be based on certain ideas acknowledged as divine, or a creed, (which 
shall here be assumed,) and if these ideas have various aspects, and make distinct impressions on different 
minds, and issue in consequence in a multiplicity of developments, true, or false, or mixed, as has been shown, 
what power will suffice to meet and to do justice to these conflicting conditions, but a supreme authority ruling 
and reconciling individual judgments by a divine right and a recognized wisdom? In barbarous times the will is 
reached through the senses; but in an age in which reason, as it is called, is the standard of truth and right, it is 
abundantly evident to any one, who mixes ever so little with the world, that, if things are left to themselves, 
every individual will have his own view of them, and take his own course; that two or three will agree to-day to 
part company to-morrow; that Scripture will be read in contrary ways, and history, according to the apologue, 
will have to different comers its silver shield and its golden; that philosophy, taste, prejudice, passion, party, 
caprice, will find no common measure, unless there be some supreme power to control the mind and to compel 
agreement. 

There can be no combination on the basis of truth without an organ of truth. As cultivation brings out the 
colours of flowers, and domestication changes the character of animals, so does education of necessity develope 
differences of opinion; and while it is impossible to lay down first principles in which all will unite, it is utterly 
unreasonable to expect that this man should yield to that, or all to one. I do not say there are no eternal truths, 
such as the poet proclaims,!^] which all acknowledge in private, but that there are none sufficiently 
commanding to be the basis of public union and action. The only general persuasive in matters of conduct is 
authority; that is, (when truth is in question,) a judgment which we feel to be superior to our own. If 
Christianity is both social and dogmatic, and intended for all ages, it must humanly speaking have an infallible 
expounder. Else you will secure unity of form at the loss of unity of doctrine, or unity of doctrine at the loss of 
unity of form; you will have to choose between a comprehension of opinions and a resolution into parties, 
between latitudinarian and sectarian error. You may be tolerant or intolerant of contrarieties of thought, but 
contrarieties you will have. By the Church of England a hollow uniformity is preferred to an infallible chair; and 
by the sects of England, an interminable division. Germany and Geneva began with persecution, and have ended 
in scepticism. The doctrine of infallibility is a less violent hypothesis than this sacrifice either of faith or of 
charity. It secures the object, while it gives definiteness and force to the matter, of the Revelation. 
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8 .1 have called the doctrine of Infallibility an hypothesis: let it be so considered for the sake of argument, that 
is, let it be considered to be a mere position, supported by no direct evidence, but required by the facts of the 
case, and reconciling them with each other. That hypothesis is indeed, in matter of fact, maintained and acted on 
in the largest portion of Christendom, and from time immemorial; but let this coincidence be accounted for by 
the need. Moreover, it is not a naked or isolated fact, but the animating principle of a large scheme of doctrine 
which the need itself could not simply create; but again, let this system be merely called its development. Yet 
even as an hypothesis, which has been held by one out of various communions, it may not be lightly put aside. 
Some hypothesis, this or that, all parties, all controversialists, all historians must adopt, if they would treat of 
Christianity at all. Gieseler’s “Text Book” bears the profession of being a dry analysis of Christian history; yet on 
inspection it will be found to be written on a positive and definite theory, and to bend facts to meet it. An 
unbeliever, as Gibbon, assumes one hypothesis, and an Ultra-montane, as Baronius, adopts another. The School 
of Hurd and Newton hold, as the only true view of history, that Christianity slept for centuries upon centuries, 
except among those whom historians call heretics. Others speak as if the oath of supremacy or the conge d’elire 
could be made the measure of St. Ambrose, and they fit the Thirty-nine Articles on the fervid Tertullian. The 
question is, which of all these theories is the simplest, the most natural, the most persuasive. Certainly the 
notion of development under infallible authority is not a less grave, a less winning hypothesis, than the chance 
and coincidence of events, or the Oriental Philosophy, or the working of Antichrist, to account for the rise of 
Christianity and the formation of its theology. 

SECTION III. 

THE EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS OF DOCTRINE THE PROBABLE FULFILMENT OF THAT 
EXPECTATION. 

I have been arguing, in respect to the revealed doctrine, given to us from above in Christianity, first, that, in 
consequence of its intellectual character, and as passing through the minds of so many generations of men, and 
as applied by them to so many purposes, and as investigated so curiously as to its capabilities, implications, and 
bearings, it could not but grow or develope, as time went on, into a large theological system;—next, that, if 
development must be, then, whereas Revelation is a heavenly gift, He who gave it virtually has not given it, 
unless He has also secured it from perversion and corruption, in all such development as comes upon it by the 
necessity of its nature, or, in other words, that that intellectual action through successive generations, which is 
the organ of development, must, so far forth as it can claim to have been put in charge of the Revelation, be in 
its determinations infallible. 

Passing from these two points, I come next to the question whether in the history of Christianity there is any 
fulfilment of such anticipation as I have insisted on, whether in matter-of-fact doctrines, rites, and usages have 
grown up round the Apostolic Creed and have interpenetrated its Articles, claiming to be part of Christianity and 
looking like those additions which we are in search of. The answer is, that such additions there are, and that 
they are found just where they might be expected, in the authoritative seats and homes of old tradition, the 
Latin and Greek Churches. Let me enlarge on this point. 
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I observe, then, that, if the idea of Christianity, as originally given to us from heaven, cannot but contain much 
which will be only partially recognized by us as included in it and only held by us unconsciously; and if again, 
Christianity being from heaven, all that is necessarily involved in it, and is evolved from it, is from heaven, and 
if, on the other hand, large accretions actually do exist, professing to be its true and legitimate results, our first 
impression naturally is, that these must be the very developments which they profess to be. Moreover, the very 
scale on which they have been made, their high antiquity yet present promise, their gradual formation yet 
precision, their harmonious order, dispose the imagination most forcibly towards the belief that a teaching so 
consistent with itself, so well balanced, so young and so old, not obsolete after so many centuries, but vigorous 



and progressive still, is the very development contemplated in the Divine Scheme. These doctrines are members 
of one family, and suggestive, or correlative, or confirmatory, or illustrative of each other. One furnishes 
evidence to another, and all to each of them; if this is proved, that becomes probable; if this and that are both 
probable, but for different reasons, each adds to the other its own probability. The Incarnation is the antecedent 
of the doctrine of Mediation, and the archetype both of the Sacramental principle and of the merits of Saints. 
From the doctrine of Mediation follow the Atonement, the Mass, the merits of Martyrs and Saints, their 
invocation and cultus. From the Sacramental principle come the Sacraments properly so called; the unity of the 
Church, and the Holy See as its type and centre; the authority of Councils; the sanctity of rites; the veneration of 
holy places, shrines, images, vessels, furniture, and vestments. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is developed into 
Confirmation on the one hand; into Penance, Purgatory, and Indulgences on the other; and the Eucharist into 
the Real Presence, adoration of the Host, Resurrection of the body, and the virtue of relics. Again, the doctrine 
of the Sacraments leads to the doctrine of Justification; Justification to that of Original Sin; Original Sin to the 
merit of Celibacy. Nor do these separate developments stand independent of each other, but by cross relations 
they are connected, and grow together while they grow from one. The Mass and Real Presence are parts of one; 
the veneration of Saints and their relics are parts of one; their intercessory power and the Purgatorial State, and 
again the Mass and that State are correlative; Celibacy is the characteristic mark of Monachism and of the 
Priesthood. You must accept the whole or reject the whole; attenuation does but enfeeble, and amputation 
mutilate. It is trifling to receive all but something which is as integral as any other portion; and, on the other 
hand, it is a solemn thing to accept any part, for, before you know where you are, you may be carried on by a 
stern logical necessity to accept the whole. 
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Next, we have to consider that from first to last other developments there are none, except those which have 
possession of Christendom; none, that is, of prominence and permanence sufficient to deserve the name. In 
early times the heretical doctrines were confessedly barren and short-lived, and could not stand their ground 
against Catholicism. As to the medieval period I am not aware that the Greeks present more than a negative 
opposition to the Latins. And now in like manner the Tridentine Creed is met by no rival developments; there is 
no antagonist system. Criticisms, objections, protests, there are in plenty, but little of positive teaching 
anywhere; seldom an attempt on the part of any opposing school to master its own doctrines, to investigate their 
sense and bearing, to determine their relation to the decrees of Trent and their distance from them. And when at 
any time this attempt is by chance in any measure made, then an incurable contrariety does but come to view 
between portions of the theology thus developed, and a war of principles; an impossibility moreover of 
reconciling that theology with the general drift of the formularies in which its elements occur, and a consequent 
appearance of unfairness and sophistry in adventurous persons who aim at forcing them into consistency;M 
and, further, a prevalent understanding of the truth of this representation, authorities keeping silence, 
eschewing a hopeless enterprise and discouraging it in others, and the people plainly intimating that they think 
both doctrine and usage, antiquity and development, of very little matter at all; and, lastly, the evident despair of 
even the better sort of men, who, in consequence, when they set great schemes on foot, as for the conversion of 
the heathen world, are afraid to agitate the question of the doctrines to which it is to be converted, lest through 
the opened door they should lose what they have, instead of gaining what they have not. To the weight of 
recommendation which this contrast throws upon the developments commonly called Catholic, must be added 
the argument which arises from the coincidence of their consistency and permanence, with their claim of an 
infallible sanction,—a claim, the existence of which, in some quarter or other of the Divine Dispensation, is, as 
we have already seen, antecedently probable. All these things being considered, I think few persons will deny the 
very strong presumption which exists, that, if there must be and are in fact developments in Christianity, the 
doctrines propounded by successive Popes and Councils, through so many ages, are they. 
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A further presumption in behalf of these doctrines arises from the general opinion of the world about them. 



Christianity being one, all its doctrines are necessarily developments of one, and, if so, are of necessity 
consistent with each other, or form a whole. Now the world fully enters into this view of those well-known 
developments which claim the name of Catholic. It allows them that title, it considers them to belong to one 
family, and refers them to one theological system. It is scarcely necessary to set about proving what is urged by 
their opponents even more strenuously than by their champions. Their opponents avow that they protest, not 
against this doctrine or that, but against one and all; and they seem struck with wonder and perplexity, not to 
say with awe, at a consistency which they feel to be superhuman, though they would not allow it to be divine. 
The system is confessed on all hands to bear a character of integrity and indivisibility upon it, both at first view 
and on inspection. Hence such sayings as the “Tota jacet Babylon” of the distich. Luther did but a part of the 
work, Calvin another portion, Socinus finished it. To take up with Luther, and to reject Calvin and Socinus, 
would be, according to that epigram, like living in a house without a roof to it. This, I say, is no private judgment 
of this man or that, but the common opinion and experience of all countries. The two great divisions of religion 
feel it, Roman Catholic and Protestant, between whom the controversy lies; sceptics and liberals, who are 
spectators of the conflict, feel it; philosophers feel it. A school of divines there is, I grant, dear to memory, who 
have not felt it; and their exception will have its weight,—till we reflect that the particular theology which they 
advocate has not the prescription of success, never has been realized in fact, or, if realized for a moment, had no 
stay; moreover, that, when it has been enacted by human authority, it has scarcely travelled beyond the paper on 
which it was printed, or out of the legal forms in which it was embodied. But, putting the weight of these revered 
names at the highest, they do not constitute more than an exception to the general rule, such as is found in 
every subject that comes into discussion. 
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And this general testimony to the oneness of Catholicism extends to its past teaching relatively to its present, as 
well as to the portions of its present teaching one with another. No one doubts, with such exception as has just 
been allowed, that the Roman Catholic communion of this day is the successor and representative of the 
Medieval Church, or that the Medieval Church is the legitimate heir of the Nicene; even allowing that it is a 
question whether a line cannot be drawn between the Nicene Church and the Church which preceded it. On the 
whole, all parties will agree that, of all existing systems, the present communion of Rome is the nearest 
approximation in fact to the Church of the Fathers, possible though some may think it, to be nearer still to that 
Church on paper. Did St. Athanasius or St. Ambrose come suddenly to life, it cannot be doubted what 
communion he would take to be his own. All surely will agree that these Fathers, with whatever opinions of 
their own, whatever protests, if we will, would find themselves more at home with such men as St. Bernard or 
St. Ignatius Loyola, or with the lonely priest in his lodging, or the holy sisterhood of mercy, or the unlettered 
crowd before the altar, than with the teachers or with the members of any other creed. And may we not add, that 
were those same Saints, who once sojourned, one in exile, one on embassy, at Treves, to come more northward 
still, and to travel until they reached another fair city, seated among groves, green meadows, and calm streams, 
the holy brothers would turn from many a high aisle and solemn cloister which they found there, and ask the 
way to some small chapel where mass was said in the populous alley or forlorn suburb? And, on the other hand, 
can any one who has but heard his name, and cursorily read his history, doubt for one instant how, in turn, the 
people of England, “we, our princes, our priests, and our prophets,” Lords and Commons, Universities, 
Ecclesiastical Courts, marts of commerce, great towns, country parishes, would deal with Athanasius,— 
Athanasius, who spent his long years in fighting against sovereigns for a theological term? 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT IN BEHALF OF THE EXISTING 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


SECTION I. 

METHOD OF PROOF. 

It seems, then, that we have to deal with a case something like the following: Certain doctrines come to us, 
professing to be Apostolic, and possessed of such high antiquity that, though we are only able to assign the date 
of their formal establishment to the fourth, or the fifth, or the eighth, or the thirteenth century, as it may 
happen, yet their substance may, for what appears, be coeval with the Apostles, and be expressed or implied in 
texts of Scripture. Further, these existing doctrines are universally considered, without any question, in each age 
to be the echo of the doctrines of the times immediately preceding them, and thus are continually thrown back 
to a date indefinitely early, even though their ultimate junction with the Apostolic Creed be out of sight and 
unascertainable. Moreover, they are confessed to form one body one with another, so that to reject one is to 
disparage the rest; and they include within the range of their system even those primary articles of faith, as the 
Incarnation, which many an impugner of the said doctrinal system, as a system, professes to accept, and which, 
do what he will, he cannot intelligibly separate, whether in point of evidence or of internal character, from 
others which he disavows. Further, these doctrines occupy the whole field of theology, and leave nothing to be 
supplied, except in detail, by any other system; while, in matter of fact, no rival system is forthcoming, so that 
we have to choose between this theology and none at all. Moreover, this theology alone makes provision for that 
guidance of opinion and conduct, which seems externally to be the special aim of Revelation; and fulfils the 
promises of Scripture, by adapting itself to the various problems of thought and practice which meet us in life. 
And, further, it is the nearest approach, to say the least, to the religious sentiment, and what is called ethos, of 
the early Church, nay, to that of the Apostles and Prophets; for all will agree so far as this, that Elijah, Jeremiah, 
the Baptist, and St. Paul are in their history and mode of life (I do not speak of measures of grace, no, nor of 
doctrine and conduct, for these are the points in dispute, but) in what is external and meets the eye (and this is 
no slight resemblance when things are viewed as a whole and from a distance),—these saintly and heroic men, I 
say, are more like a Dominican preacher, or a Jesuit missionary, or a Carmelite friar, more like St. Toribio, or St. 
Vincent Ferrer, or St. Francis Xavier, or St. Alphonso Liguori, than to any individuals, or to any classes of men, 
that can be found in other communions. And then, in addition, there is the high antecedent probability that 
Providence would watch over His own work, and would direct and ratify those developments of doctrine which 
were inevitable. 
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If this is, on the whole, a true view of the general shape under which the existing body of developments, 
commonly called Catholic, present themselves before us, antecedently to our looking into the particular 
evidence on which they stand, I think we shall be at no loss to determine what both logical truth and duty 
prescribe to us as to our reception of them. It is very little to say that we should treat them as we are 
accustomed to treat other alleged facts and truths and the evidence for them, such as come to us with a fair 
presumption in their favour. Such are of every day’s occurrence; and what is our behaviour towards them? We 
meet them, not with suspicion and criticism, but with a frank confidence. We do not in the first instance 
exercise our reason upon opinions which are received, but our faith. We do not begin with doubting; we take 
them on trust, and we put them on trial, and that, not of set purpose, but spontaneously. We prove them by 
using them, by applying them to the subject-matter, or the evidence, or the body of circumstances, to which they 
belong, as if they gave it its interpretation or its colour as a matter of course; and only when they fail, in the 
event, in illustrating phenomena or harmonizing facts, do we discover that we must reject the doctrines or the 
statements which we had in the first instance taken for granted. Again, we take the evidence for them, whatever 



it be, as a whole, as forming a combined proof; and we interpret what is obscure in separate portions by such 
portions as are clear. Moreover, we bear with these in proportion to the strength of the antecedent probability in 
their favour, we are patient with difficulties in their application, with apparent objections to them drawn from 
other matters of fact, deficiency in their comprehensiveness, or want of neatness in their working, provided 
their claims on our attention are considerable. 
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Thus most men take Newton’s theory of gravitation for granted, because it is generally received, and use it 
without rigidly testing it first, each for himself, (as it can be tested,) by phenomena; and if phenomena are found 
which it does not satisfactorily solve, this does not trouble us, for a way there must be of explaining them, 
consistently with that theory, though it does not occur to ourselves. Again, if we found a concise or obscure 
passage in one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, we should not scruple to admit as its true explanation a more 
explicit statement in his Ad Familiares. /Eschylus is illustrated by Sophocles in point of language, and 
Thucydides by Aristophanes, in point of history. Horace, Persius, Suetonius, Tacitus, and Juvenal may be made 
to throw light upon each other. Even Plato may gain a commentator in Plotinus, and St. Anselm is interpreted by 
St. Thomas. Two writers, indeed, may be already known to differ, and then we do not join them together as 
fellow-witnesses to common truths; Luther has taken on himself to explain St. Augustine, and Voltaire, Pascal, 
without persuading the world that they have a claim to do so; but in no case do we begin with asking whether a 
comment does not disagree with its text, when there is a prima facie congruity between them. We elucidate the 
text by the comment, though, or rather because, the comment is fuller and more explicit than the text. 
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Thus too we deal with Scripture, when we have to interpret the prophetical text and the types of the Old 
Testament. The event which is the development is also the interpretation of the prediction; it provides a 
fulfilment by imposing a meaning. And we accept certain events as the fulfilment of prophecy from the broad 
correspondence of the one with the other, in spite of many incidental difficulties. The difficulty, for instance, in 
accounting for the fact that the dispersion of the Jews followed upon their keeping, not their departing from 
their Law, does not hinder us from insisting on their present state as an argument against the infidel. Again, we 
readily submit our reason on competent authority, and accept certain events as an accomplishment of 
predictions, which seem very far removed from them; as in the passage, “Out of Egypt have I called My Son.” 
Nor do we find a difficulty, when St. Paul appeals to a text of the Old Testament, which stands otherwise in our 
Hebrew copies; as the words, “A body hast Thou prepared Me.” We receive such difficulties on faith, and leave 
them to take care of themselves. Much less do we consider mere fulness in the interpretation, or definiteness, or 
again strangeness, as a sufficient reason for depriving the text, or the action to which it is applied, of the 
advantage of such interpretation. We make it no objection that the words themselves come short of it, or that 
the sacred writer did not contemplate it, or that a previous fulfilment satisfies it. A reader who came to the 
inspired text by himself, beyond the influence of that traditional acceptation which happily encompasses it, 
would be surprised to be told that the Prophet’s words, “A virgin shall conceive,” &c., or “Let all the Angels of 
God worship Him,” refer to our Lord; but assuming the intimate connexion between Judaism and Christianity, 
and the inspiration of the New Testament, we do not scruple to believe it. We rightly feel that it is no prejudice 
to our receiving the prophecy of Balaam in its Christian meaning, that it is adequately fulfilled in David; or the 
history of Jonah, that it is poetical in character and has a moral in itself like an apologue; or the meeting of 
Abraham and Melchizedek, that it is too brief and simple to mean any great thing, as St. Paul interprets it. 
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Butler corroborates these remarks, when speaking of the particular evidence for Christianity. “The obscurity or 
unintelligibleness,” he says, “of one part of a prophecy does not in any degree invalidate the proof of foresight, 
arising from the appearing completion of those other parts which are understood. For the case is evidently the 



same as if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, it is so evident that one can scarce bring 
one’s self to set down an instance in common matters to exemplify it.”M He continues, “Though a man should 
be incapable, for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not having turned his studies this way, 
even so much as to judge whether particular prophecies have been throughout completely fulfilled; yet he may 
see, in general, that they have been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very good ground, to be convinced of 
foresight more than human in such prophecies, and of such events being intended by them. For the same reason 
also, though, by means of the deficiencies in civil history, and the different accounts of historians, the most 
learned should not be able to make out to satisfaction that such parts of the prophetic history have been 
minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet a very strong proof of foresight may arise from that general completion of 
them which is made out; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the Giver of prophecy intended should ever be 
afforded by such parts of prophecy.” 
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He illustrates this by the parallel instance of fable and concealed satire. “A man might be assured that he 
understood what an author intended by a fable or parable, related without any application or moral, merely from 
seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and that such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fully assured that such persons and events were intended in a satirical writing, merely from its 
being applicable to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he might be in a good measure satisfied of it, 
though he were not enough informed in affairs, or in the story of such persons, to understand half the satire. 
For his satisfaction, that he understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these writings, would be greater 
or less, in proportion as he saw the general turn of them to be capable of such application, and in proportion to 
the number of particular things capable of it.” And he infers hence, that if a known course of events, or the 
history of a person as our Lord, is found to answer on the whole to the prophetical text, it becomes fairly the 
right interpretation of that text, in spite of difficulties in detail. And this rule of interpretation admits of an 
obvious application to the parallel case of doctrinal passages, when a certain creed, which professes to have been 
derived from Revelation, comes recommended to us on strong antecedent grounds, and presents no strong 
opposition to the sacred text. 

The same author observes that the first fulfilment of a prophecy is no valid objection to a second, when what 
seems like a second has once taken place; and, in like manner, an interpretation of doctrinal texts may be literal, 
exact, and sufficient, yet in spite of all this may not embrace what is really the full scope of their meaning; and 
that fuller scope, if it so happen, may be less satisfactory and precise, as an interpretation, than their primary 
and narrow sense. Thus, if the Protestant interpretation of the sixth chapter of St. John were true and sufficient 
for its letter, (which of course I do not grant,) that would not hinder the Roman, which at least is quite 
compatible with the text, being the higher sense and the only rightful. In such cases the justification of the 
larger and higher interpretation lies in some antecedent probability, such as Catholic consent; and the ground of 
the narrow is the context, and the rules of grammar; and, whereas the argument of the critical commentator is 
that the sacred text need not mean more than the letter, those who adopt a deeper view of it maintain, as Butler 
in the case of prophecy, that we have no warrant for putting a limit to the sense of words which are not human 
but divine. 
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Now it is but a parallel exercise of reasoning to interpret the previous history of a doctrine by its later 
development, and to consider that it contains the later in posse and in the divine intention; and the grudging and 
jealous temper, which refuses to enlarge the sacred text for the fulfilment of prophecy, is the very same that will 
occupy itself in carping at the Antenicene testimonies for Nicene or Medieval doctrines and usages. When “I and 
My Father are One” is urged in proof of our Lord’s unity with the Father, heretical disputants do not see why the 
words must be taken to denote more than a unity of will. When “This is My Body” is alleged as a warrant for the 



change of the Bread into the Body of Christ, they explain away the words into a figure, because such is their 
most obvious interpretation. And, in like manner, when Roman Catholics urge St. Gregory’s invocations, they 
are told that these are but rhetorical; or St. Clement’s allusion to Purgatory, that perhaps it was Platonism; or 
Origen’s language about praying to Angels and the merits of Martyrs, that it is but an instance of his heterodoxy; 
or St. Cyprian’s exaltation of the Cathedra Petri, that he need not be contemplating more than a figurative or 
abstract see; or the general testimony to the spiritual authority of Rome in primitive times, that it arose from 
her temporal greatness; or Tertullian’s language about Tradition and the Church, that he took a lawyer’s view of 
those subjects; whereas the early condition, and the evidence, of each doctrine respectively, ought consistently 
to be interpreted by means of that development which was ultimately attained. 
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Moreover, since, as above shown, the doctrines all together make up one integral religion, it follows that the 
several evidences which respectively support those doctrines belong to a whole, and must be thrown into a 
common stock, and all are available in the defence of any. A collection of weak evidences makes up a strong 
evidence; again, one strong argument imparts cogency to collateral arguments which are in themselves weak. 
For instance, as to the miracles, whether of Scripture or the Church, “the number of those which carry with 
them their own proof now, and are believed for their own sake, is small, and they furnish the grounds on which 
we receive the rest.”! 2 ! Again, no one would fancy it necessary, before receiving St. Matthew’s Gospel, to find 
primitive testimony in behalf of every chapter and verse: when only part is proved to have been in existence in 
ancient times, the whole is proved, because that part is but part of a whole; and when the whole is proved, it 
may shelter such parts as for some incidental reason have less evidence of their antiquity. Again, it would be 
enough to show that St. Augustine knew the Italic version of the Scriptures, if he quoted it once or twice. And, in 
like manner, it will be generally admitted that the proof of a Second Person in the Godhead lightens greatly the 
burden of proof necessary for belief in a Third Person; and that, the Atonement being in some sort a correlative 
of eternal punishment, the evidence for the former doctrine virtually increases the evidence for the latter. And 
so, a Protestant controversialist would feel that it told little, except as an omen of victory, to reduce an opponent 
to a denial of Transubstantiation, if he still adhered firmly to the Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, the Seven 
Sacraments, and the doctrine of merit; and little too for one of his own party to condemn the adoration of the 
Host, the supremacy of Rome, the acceptableness of celibacy, auricular confession, communion under one kind, 
and tradition, if he was zealous for the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
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The principle on which these remarks are made has the sanction of some of the deepest of English Divines. 
Bishop Butler, for instance, who has so often been quoted here, thus argues in behalf of Christianity itself, 
though confessing at the same time the disadvantage which in consequence the revealed system lies under. 
“Probable proofs,” he observes, “by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it. Nor should I 
dissuade any one from setting down what he thought made for the contrary side.... The truth of our religion, like 
the truth of common matters, is to be judged by all the evidence taken together. And unless the whole series of 
things which may be alleged in this argument, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to 
have been by accident (for here the stress of the argument for Christianity lies), then is the truth of it proved; in 
like manner, as if, in any common case, numerous events acknowledged were to be alleged in proof of any other 
event disputed, the truth of the disputed event would be proved, not only if any one of the acknowledged ones 
did of itself clearly imply it, but though no one of them singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events, 
taken together, could not in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the disputed one were true. 

“It is obvious how much advantage the nature of this evidence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that such and such things are 
liable to objection, that this and another thing is of little weight in itself; but impossible to show, in like manner, 
the united force of the whole argument in one view.”l3] 



In like manner, Mr. Davison condemns that “vicious manner of reasoning,” which represents “any 
insufficiency of the proof, in its several branches, as so much objection;” which manages “the inquiry so as to 
make it appear that, if the divided arguments be inconclusive one by one, we have a series of exceptions to the 
truths of religion instead of a train of favourable presumptions, growing stronger at every step. The disciple of 
Scepticism is taught that he cannot fully rely on this or that motive of belief, that each of them is insecure, and 
the conclusion is put upon him that they ought to be discarded one after another, instead of being connected 
and combined.” M No work perhaps affords more specimens in a short compass of the breach of the principle of 
reasoning inculcated in these passages, than Barrow’s Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy. 
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The remarks of these two writers relate to the duty of combining doctrines which belong to one body, and 
evidences which relate to one subject; and few persons would dispute it in the abstract. The application which 
has been here made of the principle is this,—that where a doctrine comes recommended to us by strong 
presumptions of its truth, we are bound to receive it unsuspiciously, and use it as a key to the evidences to 
which it appeals, or the facts which it professes to systematize, whatever may be our eventual judgment about it. 
Nor is it enough to answer, that the voice of our particular Church, denying this so-called Catholicism, is an 
antecedent probability which outweighs all others and claims our prior obedience, loyally and without 
reasoning, to its own interpretation. This may excuse individuals certainly, in beginning with doubt and distrust 
of the Catholic developments, but it only shifts the blame to the particular Church, Anglican or other, which 
thinks itself qualified to enforce so peremptory a judgment against the one and only successor, heir and 
representative of the Apostolic college. 

SECTION II. 

STATE OF THE EVIDENCE. 

Bacon is celebrated for destroying the credit of a method of reasoning much resembling that which it has been 
the object of this Chapter to recommend. “He who is not practised in doubting,” he says, “but forward in 
asserting and laying down such principles as he takes to be approved, granted and manifest, and, according to 
the established truth thereof, receives or rejects everything, as squaring with or proving contrary to them, is 
only fitted to mix and confound things with words, reason with madness, and the world with fable and fiction, 
but not to interpret the works of nature. ” 15 ] But he was aiming at the application of these modes of reasoning to 
what should be strict investigation, and that in the province of physics; and this he might well censure, without 
attempting, (what is impossible,) to banish them from history, ethics, and religion. 

Physical facts are present; they are submitted to the senses, and the senses may be satisfactorily tested, 
corrected, and verified. To trust to anything but sense in a matter of sense is irrational; why are the senses given 
us but to supersede less certain, less immediate informants? We have recourse to reason or authority to 
determine facts, when the senses fail us; but with the senses we begin. We deduce, we form inductions, we 
abstract, we theorize from facts; we do not begin with surmise and conjecture, much less do we look to the 
tradition of past ages, or the decree of foreign teachers, to determine matters which are in our hands and under 
our eyes. 

But it is otherwise with history, the facts of which are not present; it is otherwise with ethics, in which 
phenomena are more subtle, closer, and more personal to individuals than other facts, and not referable to any 
common standard by which all men can decide upon them. In such sciences, we cannot rest upon mere facts, if 
we would, because we have not got them. We must do our best with what is given us, and look about for aid 
from any quarter; and in such circumstances the opinions of others, the traditions of ages, the prescriptions of 
authority, antecedent auguries, analogies, parallel cases, these and the like, not indeed taken at random, but, 
like the evidence from the senses, sifted and scrutinized, obviously become of great importance. 
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And, further, if we proceed on the hypothesis that a merciful Providence has supplied us with means of gaining 
such truth as concerns us, in different subject-matters, though with different instruments, then the simple 
question is, what those instruments are which are proper to a particular case. If they are of the appointment of a 
Divine Protector, we may be sure that they will lead to the truth, whatever they are. The less exact methods of 
reasoning may do His work as well as the more perfect, if He blesses them. He may bless antecedent 
probabilities in ethical inquiries, who blesses experience and induction in the art of medicine. 

And if it is reasonable to consider medicine, or architecture, or engineering, in a certain sense, divine arts, as 
being divinely ordained means of our receiving divine benefits, much more may ethics be called divine; while as 
to religion, it directly professes to be the method of recommending ourselves to Him and learning His will. If 
then it be His gracious purpose that we should learn it, the means He gives for learning it, be they promising or 
not to human eyes, are sufficient, because they are His. And what they are at this particular time, or to this 
person, depends on His disposition. He may have imposed simple prayer and obedience on some men as the 
instrument of their attaining to the mysteries and precepts of Christianity. He may lead others through the 
written word, at least for some stages of their course; and if the formal basis on which He has rested His 
revelations be, as it is, of an historical and philosophical character, then antecedent probabilities, subsequently 
corroborated by facts, will be sufficient, as in the parallel case of other history, to bring us safely to the matter, 
or at least to the organ, of those revelations. 
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Moreover, in subjects which belong to moral proof, such, I mean, as history, antiquities, political science, ethics, 
metaphysics, and theology, which are pre-eminently such, and especially in theology and ethics, antecedent 
probability may have a real weight and cogency which it cannot have in experimental science; and a mature 
politician or divine may have a power of reaching matters of fact in consequence of his peculiar habits of mind, 
which is seldom given in the same degree to physical inquirers, who, for the purposes of this particular pursuit, 
are very much on a level. And this last remark at least is confirmed by Lord Bacon, who confesses “Our method 
of discovering the sciences does not much depend upon subtlety and strength of genius, but lies level to almost 
every capacity and understanding;”! 6 ! though surely sciences there are, in which genius is everything, and rules 
all but nothing. 
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It will be a great mistake then to suppose that, because this eminent philosopher condemned presumption and 
prescription in inquiries into facts which are external to us, present with us, and common to us all, therefore 
authority, tradition, verisimilitude, analogy, and the like, are mere “idols of the den” or “of the theatre” in 
history or ethics. Here we may oppose to him an author in his own line as great as he is: “Experience,” says 
Bacon, “is by far the best demonstration, provided it dwell in the experiment; for the transferring of it to other 
things judged alike is very fallacious, unless done with great exactness and regularity.’’^] Niebuhr explains or 
corrects him: “Instances are not arguments,” he grants, when investigating an obscure question of Roman 
history,—’’instances are not arguments, but in history are scarcely of less force; above all, where the parallel they 
exhibit is in the progressive development of institutions.”! 8 ! Here this sagacious writer recognizes the true 
principle of historical logic, while he exemplifies it. 

The same principle is involved in the well-known maxim of Aristotle, that “it is much the same to admit the 
probabilities of a mathematician, and to look for demonstration from an orator.” In all matters of human life, 
presumption verified by instances, is our ordinary instrument of proof, and, if the antecedent probability is 
great, it almost supersedes instances. Of course, as is plain, we may err grievously in the antecedent view which 
we start with, and in that case, our conclusions may be wide of the truth; but that only shows that we had no 
right to assume a premiss which was untrustworthy, not that our reasoning was faulty. 
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I am speaking of the process itself, and its correctness is shown by its general adoption. In religious questions a 
single text of Scripture is all-sufficient with most people, whether the well disposed or the prejudiced, to prove a 
doctrine or a duty in cases when a custom is established or a tradition is strong. “Not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together” is sufficient for establishing social, public, nay, Sunday worship. “Where the tree falleth, 
there shall it lie,” shows that our probation ends with life. “Forbidding to marry” determines the Pope to be the 
man of sin. Again, it is plain that a man’s after course for good or bad brings out the passing words or obscure 
actions of previous years. Then, on a retrospect, we use the event as a presumptive interpretation of the past, of 
those past indications of his character which, considered as evidence, were too few and doubtful to bear 
insisting on at the time, and would have seemed ridiculous, had we attempted to do so. And the antecedent 
probability is even found to triumph over contrary evidence, as well as to sustain what agrees with it. Every one 
may know of cases in which a plausible charge against an individual was borne down at once by weight of 
character, though that character was incommensurate of course with the circumstances which gave rise to 
suspicion, and had no direct neutralizing force to destroy it. On the other hand, it is sometimes said, and even if 
not literally true will serve in illustration, that not a few of those who are put on trial in our criminal courts are 
not legally guilty of the particular crime on which a verdict is found against them, being convicted not so much 
upon the particular evidence, as on the presumption arising from their want of character and the memory of 
their former offences. Nor is it in slight matters only or unimportant that we thus act. Our dearest interests, our 
personal welfare, our property, our health, our reputation, we freely hazard, not on proof, but on a simple 
probability, which is sufficient for our conviction, because prudence dictates to us so to take it. We must be 
content to follow the law of our being in religious matters as well as in secular. 
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But there is more to say on the subordinate position which direct evidence holds among the motiva of 
conviction in most matters. It is no paradox to say that there is a certain scantiness, nay an absence of evidence, 
which may even tell in favour of statements which require to be made good. There are indeed cases in which we 
cannot discover the law of silence or deficiency, which are then simply unaccountable. Thus Lucian, for 
whatever reason, hardly notices Roman authors or affairs.M Maximus Tyrius, who wrote several of his works at 
Rome, nevertheless makes no reference to Roman history. Paterculus, the historian, is mentioned by no ancient 
writer except Priscian. What is more to our present purpose, Seneca, Pliny the elder, and Plutarch are altogether 
silent about Christianity; and perhaps Epictetus also, and the Emperor Marcus. The Jewish Mishna, too, 
compiled about A.D. 180, is silent about Christianity; and the Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds almost so, 
though the one was compiled about A.D. 300, and the other A.D. 500. 1 10 ! Eusebius again, is very uncertain in his 
notice of facts: he does not speak of St. Methodius, nor of St. Anthony, nor of the martyrdom of St. Perpetua, nor 
of the miraculous powers of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus; and he mentions Constantine’s luminous cross, not in 
his Ecclesiastical History, where it would naturally find a place, but in his Life of the Emperor. Moreover, those 
who receive that wonderful occurrence, which is, as one who rejects it allows,Dd “so inexplicable to the 
historical inquirer,” have to explain the difficulty of the universal silence on the subject of all the Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, excepting Eusebius. 

In like manner, Scripture has its unexplained omissions. No religious school finds its own tenets and usages 
on the surface of it. The remark applies also to the very context of Scripture, as in the obscurity which hangs 
over Nathanael or the Magdalen. It is a remarkable circumstance that there is no direct intimation all through 
Scripture that the Serpent mentioned in the temptation of Eve was the evil spirit, till we come to the vision of 
the Woman and Child, and their adversary, the Dragon, in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
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Omissions, thus absolute and singular, when they occur in the evidence of facts or doctrines, are of course 
difficulties; on the other hand, not unfrequently they admit of explanation. Silence may arise from the very 
notoriety of the facts in question, as in the case of the seasons, the weather, or other natural phenomena; or 



from their sacredness, as the Athenians would not mention the mythological Furies; or from external 
constraint, as the omission of the statues of Brutus and Cassius in the procession. Or it may proceed from fear 
or disgust, as on the arrival of unwelcome news; or from indignation, or hatred, or contempt, or perplexity, as 
Josephus is silent about Christianity, and Eusebius passes over the death of Crispus in his life of Constantine; 
or from other strong feeling, as implied in the poet’s sentiment, “Give sorrow words;” or from policy or other 
prudential motive, or propriety, as Queen’s Speeches do not mention individuals, however influential in the 
political world, and newspapers after a time were silent about the cholera. Or, again, from the natural and 
gradual course which the fact took, as in the instance of inventions and discoveries, the history of which is on 
this account often obscure; or from loss of documents or other direct testimonies, as we should not look for 
theological information in a treatise on geology. 
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Again, it frequently happens that omissions proceed on some law, as the varying influence of an external cause; 
and then, so far from being a perplexity, they may even confirm such evidence as occurs, by becoming, as it 
were, its correlative. For instance, an obstacle may be assignable, person, or principle, or accident, which ought, 
if it exists, to reduce or distort the indications of a fact to that very point, or in that very direction, or with the 
variations, or in the order and succession, which do occur in its actual history. At first sight it might be a 
suspicious circumstance that but one or two manuscripts of some celebrated document were forthcoming; but if 
it were known that the sovereign power had exerted itself to suppress and destroy it at the time of its 
publication, and that the extant manuscripts were found just in those places where history witnessed to the 
failure of the attempt, the coincidence would be highly corroborative of that evidence which alone remained. 

Thus it is possible to have too much evidence; that is, evidence so full or exact as to throw suspicion over the 
case for which it is adduced. The genuine Epistles of St. Ignatius contain none of those ecclesiastical terms, such 
as “Priest” or “See,” which are so frequent afterwards; and they quote Scripture sparingly. The interpolated 
Epistles quote it largely; that is, they are too Scriptural to be Apostolic. Few persons, again, who are acquainted 
with the primitive theology, but will be sceptical at first reading of the authenticity of such works as the longer 
Creed of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or St. Hippolytus contra Beronem, from the precision of the theological 
language, which is unsuitable to the Antenicene period. 
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The influence of circumstances upon the expression of opinion or testimony supplies another form of the same 
law of omission. “I am ready to admit,” says Paley, “that the ancient Christian advocates did not insist upon the 
miracles in argument so frequently as I should have done. It was their lot to contend with notions of magical 
agency, against which the mere production of the facts was not sufficient for the convincing of their adversaries; 
I do not know whether they themselves thought it quite decisive of the controversy. But since it is proved, I 
conceive with certainty, that the sparingness with which they appealed to miracles was owing neither to their 
ignorance nor their doubt of the facts, it is at any rate an objection, not to the truth of the history, but to the 
judgment of its defenders.” 1 12 1 And, in like manner, Christians were not likely to entertain the question of the 
abstract allowableness of images in the Catholic ritual, with the actual superstitions and immoralities of 
paganism before their eyes. Nor were they likely to determine the place of the Blessed Mary in our reverence, 
before they had duly secured, in the affections of the faithful, the supreme glory and worship of God Incarnate, 
her Eternal Lord and Son. Nor would they recognize Purgatory as a part of the Dispensation, till the world had 
flowed into the Church, and a habit of corruption had been largely superinduced. Nor could ecclesiastical liberty 
be asserted, till it had been assailed. Nor would a Pope arise, but in proportion as the Church was consolidated. 
Nor would monachism be needed, while martyrdoms were in progress. Nor could St. Clement give judgment on 
the doctrine of Berengarius, nor St. Dionysius refute the Ubiquists, nor St. Irenseus denounce the Protestant 
view of Justification, nor St. Cyprian draw up a theory of toleration. There is “a time for every purpose under the 
heaven;” “a time to keep silence and a time to speak.” 



io. 


Sometimes when the want of evidence for a series of facts or doctrines is unaccountable, an unexpected 
explanation or addition in the course of time is found as regards a portion of them, which suggests a ground of 
patience as regards the historical obscurity of the rest. Two instances are obvious to mention, of an accidental 
silence of clear primitive testimony as to important doctrines, and its removal. In the number of the articles of 
Catholic belief which the Reformation especially resisted, were the Mass and the sacramental virtue of 
Ecclesiastical Unity. Since the date of that movement, the shorter Epistles of St. Ignatius have been discovered, 
and the early Liturgies verified; and this with most men has put an end to the controversy about those doctrines. 
The good fortune which has happened to them, may happen to others; and though it does not, yet that it has 
happened to them, is to those others a sort of compensation for the obscurity in which their early history 
continues to be involved. 
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I may seem in these remarks to be preparing the way for a broad admission of the absence of any sanction in 
primitive Christianity in behalf of its medieval form, but I do not make them with this intention. Not from 
misgivings of this kind, but from the claims of a sound logic, I think it right to insist, that, whatever early 
testimonies I may bring in support of later developments of doctrine, are in great measure brought ex 
abundante, a matter of grace, not of compulsion. The onus probandi is with those who assail a teaching which 
is, and has long been, in possession. As for positive evidence in our behalf, they must take what they can get, if 
they cannot get as much as they might wish, inasmuch as antecedent probabilities, as I have said, go so very far 
towards dispensing with it. It is a first strong point that, in an idea such as Christianity, developments cannot 
but be, and those surely divine, because it is divine; a second that, if so, they are those very ones which exist, 
because there are no others; and a third point is the fact that they are found just there, where true developments 
ought to be found,—namely, in the historic seats of Apostolical teaching and in the authoritative homes of 
immemorial tradition. 
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And, if it be said in reply that the difficulty of admitting these developments of doctrine lies, not merely in the 
absence of early testimony for them, but in the actual existence of distinct testimony against them,—or, as 
Chillingworth says, in “Popes against Popes, Councils against Councils,”—I answer, of course this will be said; 
but let the fact of this objection be carefully examined, and its value reduced to its true measure, before it is 
used in argument. I grant that there are “Bishops against Bishops in Church history, Fathers against Fathers, 
Fathers against themselves,” for such differences in individual writers are consistent with, or rather are involved 
in the very idea of doctrinal development, and consequently are no real objection to it; the one essential 
question is whether the recognized organ of teaching, the Church herself, acting through Pope or Council as the 
oracle of heaven, has ever contradicted her own enunciations. If so, the hypothesis which I am advocating is at 
once shattered; but, till I have positive and distinct evidence of the fact, I am slow to give credence to the 
existence of so great an improbability. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INSTANCES IN ILLUSTRATION. 


It follows now to inquire how much evidence is actually producible for those large portions of the present Creed 
of Christendom, which have not a recognized place in the primordial idea and the historical outline of the 
Religion, yet which come to us with certain antecedent considerations strong enough in reason to raise the 
effectiveness of that evidence to a point disproportionate, as I have allowed, to its intrinsic value. In urging 
these considerations here, of course I exclude for the time the force of the Church’s claim of infallibility in her 
acts, for which so much can be said, but I do not exclude the logical cogency of those acts, considered as 
testimonies to the faith of the times before them. 

My argument then is this:—that, from the first age of Christianity, its teaching looked towards those 
ecclesiastical dogmas, afterwards recognized and defined, with (as time went on) more or less determinate 
advance in the direction of them; till at length that advance became so pronounced, as to justify their definition 
and to bring it about, and to place them in the position of rightful interpretations and keys of the remains and 
the records in history of the teaching which had so terminated. 
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This line of argument is not unlike that which is considered to constitute a sufficient proof of truths in physical 
science. An instance of this is furnished us in a work on Mechanics of the past generation, by a writer of name, 
and his explanation of it will serve as an introduction to our immediate subject. After treating of the laws of 
motion, he goes on to observe, “These laws are the simplest principles to which motion can be reduced, and 
upon them the whole theory depends. They are not indeed self-evident, nor do they admit of accurate proof by 
experiment, on account of the great nicety required in adjusting the instruments and making the experiments; 
and on account of the effects of friction, and the air’s resistance, which cannot entirely be removed. They are, 
however, constantly, and invariably, suggested to our senses, and they agree with experiment as far as 
experiment can go; and the more accurately the experiments are made, and the greater care we take to remove 
all those impediments which tend to render the conclusions erroneous, the more nearly do the experiments 
coincide with these laws.’’Id And thus a converging evidence in favour of certain doctrines may, under 
circumstances, be as clear a proof of their Apostolical origin as can be reached practically from the Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

In such a method of proof there is, first, an imperfect, secondly, a growing evidence, thirdly, in consequence a 
delayed inference and judgment, fourthly, reasons producible to account for the delay. 

SECTION I. 

INSTANCES CURSORILY NOTICED. 


l. 

(1.) Canon of the New Testament. 

As regards the New Testament, Catholics and Protestants receive the same books as canonical and inspired; 
yet among those books some are to be found, which certainly have no right there if, following the rule of 
Vincentius, we receive nothing as of divine authority but what has been received always and everywhere. The 
degrees of evidence are very various for one book and another. “It is confessed,” says Less, “that not all the 
Scriptures of our New Testament have been received with universal consent as genuine works of the Evangelists 
and Apostles. But that man must have predetermined to oppose the most palpable truths, and must reject all 
history, who will not confess that the greater part of the New Testament has been universally received as 
authentic, and that the remaining books have been acknowledged as such by the majority of the ancients.”! 2 ! 
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For instance, as to the Epistle of St. James. It is true, it is contained in the old Syriac version in the second 
century; but Origen, in the third century, is the first writer who distinctly mentions it among the Greeks; and it 
is not quoted by name by any Latin till the fourth. St. Jerome speaks of its gaining credit “by degrees, in process 
of time.” Eusebius says no more than that it had been, up to his time, acknowledged by the majority; and he 
classes it with the Shepherd of St. Hermas and the Epistle of St. Barnabas.[3] 

Again: “The Epistle to the Hebrews, though received in the East, was not received in the Latin Churches till St. 
Jerome’s time. St. Irenseus either does not affirm, or denies that it is St. Paul’s. Tertullian ascribes it to St. 
Barnabas. Caius excludes it from his list. St. Hippolytus does not receive it. St. Cyprian is silent about it. It is 
doubtful whether St. Optatus received it.”U] 

Again, St. Jerome tells us, that in his day, towards A.D. 400, the Greek Church rejected the Apocalypse, but 
the Latin received it. 

Again: “The New Testament consists of twenty-seven books in all, though of varying importance. Of these, 
fourteen are not mentioned at all till from eighty to one hundred years after St. John’s death, in which number 
are the Acts, the Second to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Colossians, the Two to the Thessalonians, and St. 
James. Of the other thirteen, five, viz. St. John’s Gospel, the Philippians, the First to Timothy, the Hebrews, and 
the First of St. John are quoted but by one writer during the same period.’Js] 
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On what ground, then, do we receive the Canon as it comes to us, but on the authority of the Church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries? The Church at that era decided—not merely bore testimony, but passed a judgment 
on former testimony,—decided, that certain books were of authority. And on what ground did she so decide? on 
the ground that hitherto a decision had been impossible, in an age of persecution, from want of opportunities 
for research, discussion, and testimony, from the private or the local character of some of the books, and from 
misapprehension of the doctrine contained in others. Now, however, facilities were at length given for deciding 
once for all on what had been in suspense and doubt for three centuries. On this subject I will quote another 
passage from the same Tract: “We depend upon the fourth and fifth centuries thus:—As to Scripture, former 
centuries do not speak distinctly, frequently, or unanimously, except of some chief books, as the Gospels; but 
we see in them, as we believe, an ever-growing tendency and approximation to that full agreement which we 
find in the fifth. The testimony given at the latter date is the limit to which all that has been before said 
converges. For instance, it is commonly said, Exceptio probat regulam ; when we have reason to think that a 
writer or an age would have witnessed so and so, but for this or that, and that this or that were mere accidents of 
his position, then he or it may be said to tend towards such testimony. In this way the first centuries tend 
towards the fifth. Viewing the matter as one of moral evidence, we seem to see in the testimony of the fifth the 
very testimony which every preceding century gave, accidents excepted, such as the present loss of documents 
once extant, or the then existing misconceptions which want of intercourse between the Churches occasioned. 
The fifth century acts as a comment on the obscure text of the centuries before it, and brings out a meaning, 
which with the help of the comment any candid person sees really to be theirs.’JG 
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(2.) Original Sin. 

I have already remarked upon the historical fact, that the recognition of Original Sin, considered as the 
consequence of Adam’s fall, was, both as regards general acceptance and accurate understanding, a gradual 
process, not completed till the time of Augustine and Pelagius. St. Chrysostom lived close up to that date, but 
there are passages in his works, often quoted, which we should not expect to find worded as they stand, if they 
had been written fifty years later. It is commonly, and reasonably, said in explanation, that the fatalism, so 
prevalent in various shapes pagan and heretical, in the first centuries, was an obstacle to an accurate 



apprehension of the consequences of the fall, as the presence of the existing idolatry was to the use of images. If 
this be so, we have here an instance of a doctrine held back for a time by circumstances, yet in the event forcing 
its way into its normal shape, and at length authoritatively fixed in it, that is, of a doctrine held implicitly, then 
asserting itself, and at length fully developed. 
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(3.) Infant Baptism. 

One of the passages of St. Chrysostom to which I might refer is this, “We baptize infants, though they are not 
defiled with sin, that they may receive sanctity, righteousness, adoption, heirship, brotherhood with Christ, and 
may become His members.” (Aug. contr. Jul. i. 21.) This at least shows that he had a clear view of the 
importance and duty of infant baptism, but such was not the case even with saints in the generation 
immediately before him. As is well known, it was not unusual in that age of the Church for those, who might be 
considered catechumens, to delay their baptism, as Protestants now delay reception of the Holy Eucharist. It is 
difficult for us at this day to enter into the assemblage of motives which led to this postponement; to a keen 
sense and awe of the special privileges of baptism which could only once be received, other reasons would be 
added,—reluctance to being committed to a strict rule of life, and to making a public profession of religion, and 
to joining in a specially intimate fellowship or solidarity with strangers. But so it was in matter of fact, for 
reasons good or bad, that infant baptism, which is a fundamental rule of Christian duty with us, was less 
earnestly insisted on in early times. 
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Even in the fourth century St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, and St. Augustine, having Christian mothers, still 
were not baptized till they were adults. St. Gregory’s mother dedicated him to God immediately on his birth; and 
again when he had come to years of discretion, with the rite of taking the gospels into his hands by way of 
consecration. He was religiously-minded from his youth, and had devoted himself to a single life. Yet his 
baptism did not take place till after he had attended the schools of Caesarea, Palestine, and Alexandria, and was 
on his voyage to Athens. He had embarked during the November gales, and for twenty days his life was in 
danger. He presented himself for baptism as soon as he got to land. St. Basil was the son of Christian confessors 
on both father’s and mother’s side. His grandmother Macrina, who brought him up, had for seven years lived 
with her husband in the woods of Pontus during the Decian persecution. His father was said to have wrought 
miracles; his mother, an orphan of great beauty of person, was forced from her unprotected state to abandon the 
hope of a single life, and was conspicuous in matrimony for her care of strangers and the poor, and for her 
offerings to the churches. How religiously she brought up her children is shown by the singular blessing, that 
four out of ten have since been canonized as Saints. St. Basil was one of these; yet the child of such parents was 
not baptized till he had come to man’s estate,—till, according to the Benedictine Editor, his twenty-first, and 
perhaps his twenty-ninth, year. St. Augustine’s mother, who is herself a Saint, was a Christian when he was 
born, though his father was not. Immediately on his birth, he was made a catechumen; in his childhood he fell 
ill, and asked for baptism. His mother was alarmed, and was taking measures for his reception into the Church, 
when he suddenly got better, and it was deferred. He did not receive baptism till the age of thirty-three, after he 
had been for nine years a victim of Manichsean error. In like manner, St. Ambrose, though brought up by his 
mother and holy nuns, one of them his own sister St. Marcellina, was not baptized till he was chosen bishop at 
the age of about thirty-four, nor his brother St. Satyrus till about the same age, after the serious warning of a 
shipwreck. St. Jerome too, though educated at Rome, and so far under religious influences, as, with other boys, 
to be in the observance of Sunday, and of devotions in the catacombs, had no friend to bring him to baptism, till 
he had reached man’s estate and had travelled. 
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Now how are the modern sects, which protest against infant baptism, to be answered by Anglicans with this 



array of great names in their favour? By the later rule of the Church surely; by the dicta of some later Saints, as 
by St. Chrysostom; by one or two inferences from Scripture; by an argument founded on the absolute necessity 
of Baptism for salvation,—sufficient reasons certainly, but impotent to reverse the fact that neither in Dalmatia 
nor in Cappadocia, neither in Rome, nor in Africa, was it then imperative on Christian parents, as it is now, to 
give baptism to their young children. It was on retrospect and after the truths of the Creed had sunk into the 
Christian mind, that the authority of such men as St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine brought round 
the orbis terrarum to the conclusion, which the infallible Church confirmed, that observance of the rite was the 
rule, and the non-observance the exception. 
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(4.) Communion in one kind. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Council of Constance pronounced that, “though in the primitive 
Church the Sacrament” of the Eucharist “was received by the faithful under each kind, yet the custom has been 
reasonably introduced, for the avoiding of certain dangers and scandals, that it should be received by the 
consecrators under each kind, and by the laity only under the kind of Bread; since it is most firmly to be 
believed, and in no wise doubted, that the whole Body and Blood of Christ is truly contained as well under the 
kind of Bread as under the kind of Wine.” 

Now the question is, whether the doctrine here laid down, and carried into effect in the usage here sanctioned, 
was entertained by the early Church, and may be considered a just development of its principles and practices. I 
answer that, starting with the presumption that the Council has ecclesiastical authority, which is the point here 
to be assumed, we shall find quite enough for its defence, and shall be satisfied to decide in the affirmative; we 
shall readily come to the conclusion that Communion under either kind is lawful, each kind conveying the full 
gift of the Sacrament. 

For instance, Scripture affords us two instances of what may reasonably be considered the administration of 
the form of Bread without that of Wine; viz. our Lord’s own example towards the two disciples at Emmaus, and 
St. Paul’s action at sea during the tempest. Moreover, St. Luke speaks of the first Christians as continuing in the 
“breaking of bread, and in prayer,” and of the first day of the week “when they came together to break bread.” 

And again, in the sixth chapter of St. John, our Lord says absolutely, “He that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
Me.” And, though He distinctly promises that we shall have it granted to us to drink His blood, as well as to eat 
His flesh; nevertheless, not a word does He say to signify that, as He is the Bread from heaven and the living 
Bread, so He is the heavenly, living Wine also. Again, St. Paul says that “whosoever shall eat this Bread or drink 
this Cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” 

Many of the types of the Holy Eucharist, as far as they go, tend to the same conclusion; as the Manna, to 
which our Lord referred, the Paschal Lamb, the Shewbread, the sacrifices from which the blood was poured out, 
and the miracle of the loaves, which are figures of the bread alone; while the water from the rock, and the Blood 
from our Lord’s side correspond to the wine without the bread. Others are representations of both kinds; as 
Melchizedek’s feast, and Elijah’s miracle of the meal and oil. 
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And, further, it certainly was the custom in the early Church, under circumstances, to communicate in one kind, 
as we learn from St. Cyprian, St. Dionysius, St. Basil, St. Jerome, and others. For instance, St. Cyprian speaks of 
the communion of an infant under Wine, and of a woman under Bread; and St. Ambrose speaks of his brother in 
shipwreck folding the consecrated Bread in a handkerchief, and placing it round his neck; and the monks and 
hermits in the desert can hardly be supposed to have been ordinarily in possession of consecrated Wine as well 
as Bread. From the following Letter of St. Basil, it appears that, not only the monks, but the whole laity of Egypt 
ordinarily communicated in Bread only. He seems to have been asked by his correspondent, whether in time of 
persecution it was lawful, in the absence of priest or deacon, to take the communion “in one’s own hand,” that 
is, of course, the Bread; he answers that it may be justified by the following parallel cases, in mentioning which 



he is altogether silent about the Cup. “It is plainly no fault,” he says, “for long custom supplies instances enough 
to sanction it. For all the monks in the desert, where there is no priest, keep the communion at home, and 
partake it from themselves. In Alexandria too, and in Egypt, each of the laity, for the most part, has the 
Communion in his house, and, when he will, he partakes it by means of himself. For when once the priest has 
celebrated the Sacrifice and given it, he who takes it as a whole together, and then partakes of it daily, 
reasonably ought to think that he partakes and receives from him who has given it.”l7] It should be added, that 
in the beginning of the Letter he may be interpreted to speak of communion in both kinds, and to say that it is 
“good and profitable.” 

Here we have the usage of Pontus, Egypt, Africa, and Milan. Spain may be added, if a late author is right in his 
view of the meaning of a Spanish Canon; 1 8 1 and Syria, as well as Egypt, at least at a later date, since 
NicephorusM tells us that the Acephali, having no Bishops, kept the Bread which their last priests had 
consecrated, and dispensed crumbs of it every year at Easter for the purposes of Communion. 
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But it may be said, that after all it is so very hazardous and fearful a measure actually to withdraw from 
Christians one-half of the Sacrament, that, in spite of these precedents, some direct warrant is needed to 
reconcile the mind to it. There might have been circumstances which led St. Cyprian, or St. Basil, or the 
Apostolical Christians before them to curtail it, about which we know nothing. It is not therefore safe in us, 
because it was safe in them. Certainly a warrant is necessary; and just such a warrant is the authority of the 
Church. If we can trust her implicitly, there is nothing in the state of the evidence to form an objection to her 
decision in this instance, and in proportion as we find we can trust her does our difficulty lessen. Moreover, 
children, not to say infants, were at one time admitted to the Eucharist, at least to the Cup; on what authority 
are they now excluded from Cup and Bread also? St. Augustine considered the usage to be of Apostolical origin; 
and it continued in the West down to the twelfth century; it continues in the East among Greeks, Russo-Greeks, 
and the various Monophysite Churches to this day, and that on the ground of its almost universality in the 
primitive Church.! 10 ] i s it a greater innovation to suspend the Cup, than to cut off children from Communion 
altogether? Yet we acquiesce in the latter deprivation without a scruple. It is safer to acquiesce with, than 
without, an authority; safer with the belief that the Church is the pillar and ground of the truth, than with the 
belief that in so great a matter she is likely to err. 
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(5.) The Homoilsion. 

The next instance I shall take is from the early teaching on the subject of our Lord’s Consubstantiality and 
Coeternity. 

In the controversy carried on by various learned men in the seventeenth and following century, concerning 
the statements of the early Fathers on this subject, the one party determined the patristic theology by the literal 
force of the separate expressions or phrases used in it, or by the philosophical opinions of the day; the other, by 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, as afterwards authoritatively declared. The one party argued that those 
Fathers need not have meant more than what was afterwards considered heresy; the other answered that there 
is nothing to prevent their meaning more. Thus the position which Bull maintains seems to be nothing beyond 
this, that the Nicene Creed is a natural key for interpreting the body of Antenicene theology. His very aim is to 
explain difficulties; now the notion of difficulties and their explanation implies a rule to which they are apparent 
exceptions, and in accordance with which they are to be explained. Nay, the title of his work, which is a “Defence 
of the Creed of Nicsea,” shows that he is not investigating what is true and what false, but explaining and 
justifying a foregone conclusion, as sanctioned by the testimony of the great Council. Unless the statements of 
the Fathers had suggested difficulties, his work would have had no object. He allows that their language is not 
such as they would have used after the Creed had been imposed; but he says in effect that, if we will but take it 
in our hands and apply it equitably to their writings, we shall bring out and harmonize their teaching, clear their 



ambiguities, and discover their anomalous statements to be few and insignificant. In other words, he begins 
with a presumption, and shows how naturally facts close round it and fall in with it, if we will but let them. He 
does this triumphantly, yet he has an arduous work; out of about thirty writers whom he reviews, he has, for 
one cause or other, to “explain piously” nearly twenty. 

SECTION II. 

OUR LORD’S INCARNATION AND THE DIGNITY OF HIS BLESSED MOTHER AND OF ALL 
SAINTS. 

Bishop Bull’s controversy had regard to Antenicene writers only, and to little more than to the doctrine of the 
Divine Son’s consubstantiality and coeternity; and, as being controversy, it necessarily narrows and dries up a 
large and fertile subject. Let us see whether, treated historically, it will not present itself to us in various aspects 
which may rightly be called developments, as coming into view, one out of another, and following one after 
another by a natural order of succession. 
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First then, that the language of the Antenicene Fathers, on the subject of our Lord’s Divinity, may be far more 
easily accommodated to the Arian hypothesis than can the language of the Post-nicene, is agreed on all hands. 
Thus St. Justin speaks of the Son as subservient to the Father in the creation of the world, as seen by Abraham, 
as speaking to Moses from the bush, as appearing to Joshua before the fall of Jericho,l 11 ! as Minister and Angel, 
and as numerically distinct from the Father. Clement, again, speaks of the Word! 12 ! as the “Instrument of God,” 
“close to the Sole Almighty;” “ministering to the Omnipotent Father’s will;”!^] “an energy, so to say, or 
operation of the Father,” and “constituted by His will as the cause of all good.”l 1 4] Again, the Council of Antioch, 
which condemned Paul of Samosata, says that He “appears to the Patriarchs and converses with them, being 
testified sometimes to be an Angel, at other times Lord, at others God;” that, while “it is impious to think that 
the God of all is called an Angel, the Son is the Angel of the Father/’IJs] Formal proof, however, is unnecessary; 
had not the fact been as I have stated it, neither Sandius would have professed to differ from the Post-nicene 
Fathers, nor would Bull have had to defend the Antenicene. 
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One principal change which took place, as time went on, was the following: the Antenicene Fathers, as in some 
of the foregoing extracts, speak of the Angelic visions in the Old Testament as if they were appearances of the 
Son; but St. Augustine introduced the explicit doctrine, which has been received since his date, that they were 
simply Angels, through whom the Omnipresent Son manifested Himself. This indeed is the only interpretation 
which the Antenicene statements admitted, as soon as reason began to examine what they did mean. They could 
not mean that the Eternal God could really be seen by bodily eyes; if anything was seen, that must have been 
some created glory or other symbol, by which it pleased the Almighty to signify His Presence. What was heard 
was a sound, as external to His Essence, and as distinct from His Nature, as the thunder or the voice of the 
trumpet, which pealed along Mount Sinai; what it was had not come under discussion till St. Augustine; both 
question and answer were alike undeveloped. The earlier Fathers spoke as if there were no medium interposed 
between the Creator and the creature, and so they seemed to make the Eternal Son the medium; what it really 
was, they had not determined. St. Augustine ruled, and his ruling has been accepted in later times, that it was 
not a mere atmospheric phenomenon, or an impression on the senses, but the material form proper to an 
Angelic presence, or the presence of an Angel in that material garb in which blessed Spirits do ordinarily appear 
to men. Henceforth the Angel in the bush, the voice which spoke with Abraham, and the man who wrestled with 
Jacob, were not regarded as the Son of God, but as Angelic ministers, whom He employed, and through whom 
He signified His presence and His will. Thus the tendency of the controversy with the Arians was to raise our 
view of our Lord’s Mediatorial acts, to impress them on us in their divine rather than their human aspect, and to 
associate them more intimately with the ineffable glories which surround the Throne of God. The Mediatorship 



was no longer regarded in itself, in that prominently subordinate place which it had once occupied in the 
thoughts of Christians, but as an office assumed by One, who though having become man in order to bear it, 
was still God.! l6 l Works and attributes, which had hitherto been assigned to the Economy or to the Sonship, 
were now simply assigned to the Manhood. A tendency was also elicited, as the controversy proceeded, to 
contemplate our Lord more distinctly in His absolute perfections, than in His relation to the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Thus, whereas the Nicene Creed speaks of the “Father Almighty,” and “His Only-begotten Son, 
our Lord, God from God, Light from Light, Very God from Very God,” and of the Holy Ghost, “the Lord and 
Giver of Life,” we are told in the Athanasian of “the Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
Eternal,” and that “none is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another.” 
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The Apollinarian and Monophysite controversy, which followed in the course of the next century, tended 
towards a development in the same direction. Since the heresies, which were in question, maintained, at least 
virtually, that our Lord was not man, it was obvious to insist on the passages of Scripture which describe His 
created and subservient nature, and this had the immediate effect of interpreting of His manhood texts which 
had hitherto been understood more commonly of His Divine Sonship. Thus, for instance, “My Father is greater 
than I,” which had been understood even by St. Athanasius of our Lord as God, is applied by later writers more 
commonly to His humanity; and in this way the doctrine of His subordination to the Eternal Father, which 
formed so prominent a feature in Antenicene theology, comparatively fell into the shade. 
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And coincident with these changes, a most remarkable result is discovered. The Catholic polemic, in view of the 
Arian and Monophysite errors, being of this character, became the natural introduction to the cultus 
Sanctorum; for in proportion as texts descriptive of created mediation ceased to belong to our Lord, so was a 
room opened for created mediators. Nay, as regards the instance of Angelic appearances itself, as St. Augustine 
explained them, if those appearances were creatures, certainly creatures were worshipped by the Patriarchs, not 
indeed in themselves,L 7 ] but as the token of a Presence greater than themselves. When “Moses hid his face, for 
he was afraid to look upon God,” he hid his face before a creature; when Jacob said, “I have seen God face to 
face and my life is preserved,” the Son of God was there, but what he saw, what he wrestled with, was an Angel. 
When “Joshua fell on his face to the earth and did worship before the captain of the Lord’s host, and said unto 
him, What saith my Lord unto his servant?” what was seen and heard was a glorified creature, if St. Augustine is 
to be followed; and the Son of God was in him. 

And there were plain precedents in the Old Testament for the lawfulness of such adoration. When “the people 
saw the cloudy pillar stand at the tabernacle-door,” “all the people rose up and worshipped, every man in his 
tent-door.”! 18 ! When Daniel too saw “a certain man clothed in linen” “there remained no strength” in him, for 
his “comeliness was turned” in him “into corruption.” He fell down on his face, and next remained on his knees 
and hands, and at length “stood trembling,” and said “O my Lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned upon me, 
and I have retained no strength. For how can the servant of this my Lord talk with this my Lord?”! 1 ^ It might be 
objected perhaps to this argument, that a worship which was allowable in an elementary system might be 
unlawful when “grace and truth” had come “through Jesus Christ;” but then it might be retorted surely, that that 
elementary system had been emphatically opposed to all idolatry, and had been minutely jealous of everything 
which might approach to favouring it. Nay, the very prominence given in the Pentateuch to the doctrine of a 
Creator, and the comparative silence concerning the Angelic creation, and the prominence given to the Angelic 
creation in the later Prophets, taken together, were a token both of that jealousy, and of its cessation, as time 
went on. Nor can anything be concluded from St. Paul’s censure of Angel worship, since the sin which he is 
denouncing was that of “not holding the Head,” and of worshipping creatures instead of the Creator as the 
source of good. The same explanation avails for passages like those in St. Athanasius and Theodoret, in which 
the worship of Angels is discountenanced. 
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The Arian controversy had led to another development, which confirmed by anticipation the cultus to which St. 
Augustine’s doctrine pointed. In answer to the objection urged against our Lord’s supreme Divinity from texts 
which speak of His exaltation, St. Athanasius is led to insist forcibly on the benefits which have accrued to man 
through it. He says that, in truth, not Christ, but that human nature which He had assumed, was raised and 
glorified in Him. The more plausible was the heretical argument against His Divinity from those texts, the more 
emphatic is St. Athanasius’s exaltation of our regenerate nature by way of explaining them. But intimate indeed 
must be the connexion between Christ and His brethren, and high their glory, if the language which seemed to 
belong to the Incarnate Word really belonged to them. Thus the pressure of the controversy elicited and 
developed a truth, which till then was held indeed by Christians, but less perfectly realized and not publicly 
recognized. The sanctification, or rather the deification of the nature of man, is one main subject of St. 
Athanasius’s theology. Christ, in rising, raises His Saints with Him to the right hand of power. They become 
instinct with His life, of one body with His flesh, divine sons, immortal kings, gods. He is in them, because He is 
in human nature; and He communicates to them that nature, deified by becoming His, that them It may deify. 
He is in them by the Presence of His Spirit, and in them He is seen. They have those titles of honour by 
participation, which are properly His. Without misgiving we may apply to them the most sacred language of 
Psalmists and Prophets. “Thou art a Priest for ever” may be said of St. Polycarp or St. Martin as well as of their 
Lord. “He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor,” was fulfilled in St. Laurence. “I have found David 
My servant,” first said typically of the King of Israel, and belonging really to Christ, is transferred back again by 
grace to His Vicegerents upon earth. “I have given thee the nations for thine inheritance” is the prerogative of 
Popes; “Thou hast given him his heart’s desire,” the record of a martyr; “thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity,” the praise of Virgins. 
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“As Christ,” says St. Athanasius, “died, and was exalted as man, so, as man, is He said to take what, as God, He 
ever had, in order that even this so high a grant of grace might reach to us. For the Word did not suffer loss in 
receiving a body, that He should seek to receive a grace, but rather He deified that which He put on, nay, gave it 
graciously to the race of man.... For it is the Father’s glory, that man, made and then lost, should be found again; 
and, when done to death, that he should be made alive, and should become God’s temple. For whereas the 
powers in heaven, both Angels and Archangels, were ever worshipping the Lord, as they are now too 
worshipping Him in the Name of Jesus, this is our grace and high exaltation, that, even when He became man, 
the Son of God is worshipped, and the heavenly powers are not startled at seeing all of us, who are of one body 
with Him, introduced into their realms.”! 20 ! In this passage it is almost said that the glorified Saints will partake 
in the homage paid by Angels to Christ, the True Object of all worship; and at least a reason is suggested to us by 
it for the Angel’s shrinking in the Apocalypse from the homage of St. John, the Theologian and Prophet of the 
Church.t 21 l But St. Athanasius proceeds still more explicitly, “In that the Lord, even when come in human body 
and called Jesus, was worshipped and believed to be God’s Son, and that through Him the Father is known, it is 
plain, as has been said, that, not the Word, considered as the Word, received this so great grace, but we. For, 
because of our relationship to His Body, we too have become God’s temple, and in consequence have been made 
God’s sons, so that even in us the Lord is now worshipped, and beholders report, as the Apostle says, that ‘God 
is in them of a truth.’”! 22 ] It appears to be distinctly stated in this passage, that those who are formally 
recognized as God’s adopted sons in Christ, are fit objects of worship on account of Him who is in them; a 
doctrine which both interprets and accounts for the invocation of Saints, the cultus of relics, and the religious 
veneration in which even the living have sometimes been held, who, being saintly, were distinguished by 
miraculous gifts.! 2 3l Worship then is the necessary correlative of glory; and in the same sense in which created 
natures can share in the Creator’s incommunicable glory, are they also allowed a share of that worship which is 
His property alone. 
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There was one other subject on which the Arian controversy had a more intimate, though not an immediate 
influence. Its tendency to give a new interpretation to the texts which speak of our Lord’s subordination, has 
already been noticed; such as admitted of it were henceforth explained more prominently of His manhood than 
of His Mediatorship or His Sonship. But there were other texts which did not admit of this interpretation, and 
which, without ceasing to belong to Him, might seem more directly applicable to a creature than to the Creator. 
He indeed was really the “Wisdom in whom the Father eternally delighted,” yet it would be but natural, if, under 
the circumstances of Arian misbelief, theologians looked out for other than the Eternal Son to be the immediate 
object of such descriptions. And thus the controversy opened a question which it did not settle. It discovered a 
new sphere, if we may so speak, in the realms of light, to which the Church had not yet assigned its inhabitant. 
Arianism had admitted that our Lord was both the God of the Evangelical Covenant, and the actual Creator of 
the Universe; but even this was not enough, because it did not confess Him to be the One, Everlasting, Infinite, 
Supreme Being, but as one who was made by the Supreme. It was not enough in accordance with that heresy to 
proclaim Him as having an ineffable origin before all worlds; not enough to place him high above all creatures 
as the type of all the works of God’s Hands; not enough to make Him the King of all Saints, the Intercessor for 
man with God, the Object of worship, the Image of the Father; not enough, because it was not all, and between 
all and anything short of all, there was an infinite interval. The highest of creatures is levelled with the lowest in 
comparison of the One Creator Himself. That is, the Nicene Council recognized the eventful principle, that, 
while we believe and profess any being to be made of a created nature, such a being is really no God to us, 
though honoured by us with whatever high titles and with whatever homage. Arius or Asterius did all but 
confess that Christ was the Almighty; they said much more than St. Bernard or St. Alphonso have since said of 
the Blessed Mary; yet they left Him a creature and were found wanting. Thus there was “a wonder in heaven:” a 
throne was seen, far above all other created powers, mediatorial, intercessory; a title archetypal; a crown bright 
as the morning star; a glory issuing from the Eternal Throne; robes pure as the heavens; and a sceptre over all; 
and who was the predestined heir of that Majesty? Since it was not high enough for the Highest, who was that 
Wisdom, and what was her name, “the Mother of fair love, and fear, and holy hope,” “exalted like a palm-tree in 
Engaddi, and a rose-plant in Jericho,” “created from the beginning before the world” in God’s everlasting 
counsels, and “in Jerusalem her power”? The vision is found in the Apocalypse, a Woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. The votaries of Mary do not exceed the 
true faith, unless the blasphemers of her Son came up to it. The Church of Rome is not idolatrous, unless 
Arianism is orthodoxy. 
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I am not stating conclusions which were drawn out in the controversy, but of premisses which were laid, broad 
and deep. It was then shown, it was then determined, that to exalt a creature was no recognition of its divinity. 
Nor am I speaking of the Semi-Arians, who, holding our Lord’s derivation from the Substance of the Father, yet 
denying His Consubstantiality, really did lie open to the charge of maintaining two Gods, and present no parallel 
to the defenders of the prerogatives of St. Mary. But I speak of the Arians who taught that the Son’s Substance 
was created; and concerning them it is true that St. Athanasius’s condemnation of their theology is a vindication 
of the Medieval. Yet it is not wonderful, considering how Socinians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and the like, abound 
in these days, without their even knowing it themselves, if those who never rise higher in their notions of our 
Lord’s Divinity, than to consider Him a man singularly inhabited by a Divine Presence, that is, a Catholic Saint, 
—if such men should mistake the honour paid by the Church to the human Mother for that very honour which, 
and which alone, is worthy of her Eternal Son. 
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I have said that there was in the first ages no public and ecclesiastical recognition of the place which St. Mary 
holds in the Economy of grace; this was reserved for the fifth century, as the definition of our Lord’s proper 
Divinity had been the work of the fourth. There was a controversy contemporary with those already mentioned, 
I mean the Nestorian, which brought out the complement of the development, to which they had been 



subservient; and which, if I may so speak, supplied the subject of that august proposition of which Arianism had 
provided the predicate. In order to do honour to Christ, in order to defend the true doctrine of the Incarnation, 
in order to secure a right faith in the manhood of the Eternal Son, the Council of Ephesus determined the 
Blessed Virgin to be the Mother of God. Thus all heresies of that day, though opposite to each other, tended in a 
most wonderful way to her exaltation; and the School of Antioch, the fountain of primitive rationalism, led the 
Church to determine first the conceivable greatness of a creature, and then the incommunicable dignity of the 
Blessed Virgin. 
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But the spontaneous or traditional feeling of Christians had in great measure anticipated the formal 
ecclesiastical decision. Thus the title Theotocos, or Mother of God, was familiar to Christians from primitive 
times, and had been used, among other writers, by Origen, Eusebius, St. Alexander, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory Nyssen, and St. Nilus. She had been called Ever-Virgin by others, as by St. 
Epiphanius, St. Jerome, and Didymus. By others, “the Mother of all living,” as being the antitype of Eve; for, as 
St. Epiphanius observes, “in truth,” not in shadow, “from Mary was Life itself brought into the world, that Mary 
might bear things living, and might become Mother of living things.”l 2 4 l St. Augustine says that all have sinned 
“except the Holy Virgin Mary, concerning whom, for the honour of the Lord, I wish no question to be raised at 
all, when we are treating of sins.” “She was alone and wrought the world’s salvation,” says St. Ambrose, alluding 
to her conception of the Redeemer. She is signified by the Pillar of the cloud which guided the Israelites, 
according to the same Father; and she had “so great grace, as not only to have virginity herself, but to impart it 
to those to whom she came;”—’’the Rod out of the stem of Jesse,” says St. Jerome, and “the Eastern gate 
through which the High Priest alone goes in and out, yet is ever shut;”—the wise woman, says St. Nilus, who 
“hath clad all believers, from the fleece of the Lamb born of her, with the clothing of incorruption, and delivered 
them from their spiritual nakedness;”—’’the Mother of Life, of beauty, of majesty, the Morning Star,” according 
to Antiochus;—’’the mystical new heavens,” “the heavens carrying the Divinity,” “the fruitful vine by whom we 
are translated from death unto life,” according to St. Ephraim;—’’the manna which is delicate, bright, sweet, and 
virgin, which, as though coming from heaven, has poured down on all the people of the Churches a food 
pleasanter than honey,” according to St. Maximus. 

St. Proclus calls her “the unsullied shell which contains the pearl of price,” “the sacred shrine of sinlessness,” 
“the golden altar of holocaust,” “the holy oil of anointing,” “the costly alabaster box of spikenard,” “the ark gilt 
within and without,” “the heifer whose ashes, that is, the Lord’s Body taken from her, cleanses those who are 
defiled by the pollution of sin,” “the fair bride of the Canticles,” “the stay (otD piypa) of believers,” “the Church’ 
diadem,” “the expression of orthodoxy.” These are oratorical expressions; but we use oratory on great subjects, 
not on small. Elsewhere he calls her “God’s only bridge to man;” and elsewhere he breaks forth, “Run through 
all creation in your thoughts, and see if there be equal to, or greater than, the Holy Virgin Mother of God.” 
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Theodotus too, one of the Fathers of Ephesus, or whoever it is whose Homilies are given to St. Amphilochius: 
—”As debtors and God’s well-affected servants, let us make confession to God the Word and to His Mother, of 
the gift of words, as far as we are able... Hail, Mother, clad in light, of the light which sets not; hail all-undefiled 
mother of holiness; hail most pellucid fountain of the life-giving stream!” After speaking of the Incarnation, he 
continues, “Such paradoxes doth the Divine Virgin Mother ever bring to us in her holy irradiations, for with her 
is the Fount of Life, and breasts of the spiritual and guileless milk; from which to such the sweetness, we have 
even now earnestly run to her, not as in forgetfulness of what has gone before, but in desire of what is to come.” 

To St. Fulgentius is ascribed the following: “Mary became the window of heaven, for God through her poured 

the True Light upon the world; the heavenly ladder, for through her did God descend upon earth.Come, ye 

virgins, to a Virgin, come ye who conceive to one who did conceive, ye who bear to one who bore, mothers to a 
Mother, ye who give suck to one who suckled, young women to the Young.” Lastly, “Thou hast found grace,” 




says St. Peter Chrysologus, “how much? he had said above, Full. And full indeed, which with full shower might 
pour upon and into the whole creation. ” 1 2 5 ] 

Such was the state of sentiment on the subject of the Blessed Virgin, which the Arian, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite heresies found in the Church; and on which the doctrinal decisions consequent upon them 
impressed a form and a consistency which has been handed on in the East and West to this day. 

SECTION III. 

THE PAPAL SUPREMACY. 

I will take one instance more. Let us see how, on the principles which I have been laying down and defending, 
the evidence lies for the Pope’s Supremacy. 

As to this doctrine the question is this, whether there was not from the first a certain element at work, or in 
existence, divinely sanctioned, which, for certain reasons, did not at once show itself upon the surface of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and of which events in the fourth century are the development; and whether the evidence 
of its existence and operation, which does occur in the earlier centuries, be it much or little, is not just such as 
ought to occur upon such an hypothesis. 
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For instance, it is true, St. Ignatius is silent in his Epistles on the subject of the Pope’s authority; but if in fact 
that authority could not be in active operation then, such silence is not so difficult to account for as the silence 
of Seneca or Plutarch about Christianity itself, or of Lucian about the Roman people. St. Ignatius directed his 
doctrine according to the need. While Apostles were on earth, there was the display neither of Bishop nor Pope; 
their power had no prominence, as being exercised by Apostles. In course of time, first the power of the Bishop 
displayed itself, and then the power of the Pope. When the Apostles were taken away, Christianity did not at 
once break into portions; yet separate localities might begin to be the scene of internal dissensions, and a local 
arbiter in consequence would be wanted. Christians at home did not yet quarrel with Christians abroad; they 
quarrelled at home among themselves. St. Ignatius applied the fitting remedy. The Sacramentum Unitatis was 
acknowledged on all hands; the mode of fulfilling and the means of securing it would vary with the occasion; 
and the determination of its essence, its seat, and its laws would be a gradual supply for a gradual necessity. 
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This is but natural, and is parallel to instances which happen daily, and may be so considered without prejudice 
to the divine right whether of the Episcopate or of the Papacy. It is a common occurrence for a quarrel and a 
lawsuit to bring out the state of the law, and then the most unexpected results often follow. St. Peter’s 
prerogative would remain a mere letter, till the complication of ecclesiastical matters became the cause of 
ascertaining it. While Christians were “of one heart and one soul,” it would be suspended; love dispenses with 
laws. Christians knew that they must live in unity, and they were in unity; in what that unity consisted, how far 
they could proceed, as it were, in bending it, and what at length was the point at which it broke, was an 
irrelevant as well as unwelcome inquiry. Relatives often live together in happy ignorance of their respective 
rights and properties, till a father or a husband dies; and then they find themselves against their will in separate 
interests, and on divergent courses, and dare not move without legal advisers. Again, the case is conceivable of a 
corporation or an Academical body, going on for centuries in the performance of the routine-business which 
came in its way, and preserving a good understanding between its members, with statutes almost a dead letter 
and no precedents to explain them, and the rights of its various classes and functions undefined,—then of its 
being suddenly thrown back by the force of circumstances upon the question of its formal character as a body 
politic, and in consequence developing in the relation of governors and governed. The regalia Petri might sleep, 
as the power of a Chancellor has slept; not as an obsolete, for they never had been carried into effect, but as a 



mysterious privilege, which was not understood; as an unfulfilled prophecy. For St. Ignatius to speak of Popes, 
when it was a matter of Bishops, would have been like sending an army to arrest a housebreaker. The Bishop’s 
power indeed was from God, and the Pope’s could be no more; he, as well as the Pope, was our Lord’s 
representative, and had a sacramental office: but I am speaking, not of the intrinsic sanctity or divinity of such 
an office, but of its duties. 
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When the Church, then, was thrown upon her own resources, first local disturbances gave exercise to Bishops, 
and next ecumenical disturbances gave exercise to Popes; and whether communion with the Pope was necessary 
for Catholicity would not and could not be debated till a suspension of that communion had actually occurred. It 
is not a greater difficulty that St. Ignatius does not write to the Asian Greeks about Popes, than that St. Paul 
does not write to the Corinthians about Bishops. And it is a less difficulty that the Papal supremacy was not 
formally acknowledged in the second century, than that there was no formal acknowledgment on the part of the 
Church of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity till the fourth. No doctrine is defined till it is violated. 

And, in like manner, it was natural for Christians to direct their course in matters of doctrine by the guidance 
of mere floating, and, as it were, endemic tradition, while it was fresh and strong; but in proportion as it 
languished, or was broken in particular places, did it become necessary to fall back upon its special homes, first 
the Apostolic Sees, and then the See of St. Peter. 
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Moreover, an international bond and a common authority could not be consolidated, were it ever so certainly 
provided, while persecutions lasted. If the Imperial Power checked the development of Councils, it availed also 
for keeping back the power of the Papacy. The Creed, the Canon, in like manner, both remained undefined. The 
Creed, the Canon, the Papacy, Ecumenical Councils, all began to form, as soon as the Empire relaxed its 
tyrannous oppression of the Church. And as it was natural that her monarchical power should display itself 
when the Empire became Christian, so was it natural also that further developments of that power should take 
place when that Empire fell. Moreover, when the power of the Holy See began to exert itself, disturbance and 
collision would be the necessary consequence. Of the Temple of Solomon, it was said that “neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron was heard in the house, while it was in building.” This is a type of the Church above; it 
was otherwise with the Church below, whether in the instance of Popes or Apostles. In either case, a new power 
had to be defined; as St. Paul had to plead, nay, to strive for his apostolic authority, and enjoined St. Timothy, as 
Bishop of Ephesus, to let no man despise him: so Popes too have not therefore been ambitious because they did 
not establish their authority without a struggle. It was natural that Polycrates should oppose St. Victor; and 
natural too that St. Cyprian should both extol the See of St. Peter, yet resist it when he thought it went beyond 
its province. And at a later day it was natural that Emperors should rise in indignation against it; and natural, on 
the other hand, that it should take higher ground with a younger power than it had taken with an elder and 
time-honoured. 
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We may follow Barrow here without reluctance, except in his imputation of motives. 

“In the first times,” he says, “while the Emperors were pagans, their [the Popes’] pretences were suited to 
their condition, and could not soar high; they were not then so mad as to pretend to any temporal power, and a 
pittance of spiritual eminency did content them.” 

Again: “The state of the most primitive Church did not well admit such an universal sovereignty. For that did 
consist of small bodies incoherently situated, and scattered about in very distant places, and consequently unfit 
to be modelled into one political society, or to be governed by one head, especially considering their condition 
under persecution and poverty. What convenient resort for direction or justice could a few distressed Christians 
in Egypt, Ethiopia, Parthia, India, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, Cappadocia, and other parts, have to Rome!” 



Again: “Whereas no point avowed by Christians could be so apt to raise offence and jealousy in pagans against 
our religion as this, which setteth up a power of so vast extent and huge influence; whereas no novelty could be 
more surprising or startling than the creation of an universal empire over the consciences and religious 
practices of men; whereas also this doctrine could not be but very conspicuous and glaring in ordinary practice, 
it is prodigious that all pagans should not loudly exclaim against it,” that is, on the supposition that the Papal 
power really was then in actual exercise. 

And again: “It is most prodigious that, in the disputes managed by the Fathers against heretics, the Gnostics, 
Valentinians, &c., they should not, even in the first place, allege and urge the sentence of the universal pastor 
and judge, as a most evidently conclusive argument, as the most efficacious and compendious method of 
convincing and silencing them.” 

Once more: “Even Popes themselves have shifted their pretences, and varied in style, according to the 
different circumstances of time, and their variety of humours, designs, interests. In time of prosperity, and upon 
advantage, when they might safely do it, any Pope almost would talk high and assume much to himself; but 
when they were low, or stood in fear of powerful contradiction, even the boldest Popes would speak 
submissively or moderately.”! 26 ] 

On the whole, supposing the power to be divinely bestowed, yet in the first instance more or less dormant, a 
history could not be traced out more probable, more suitable to that hypothesis, than the actual course of the 
controversy which took place age after age upon the Papal supremacy. 
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It will be said that all this is a theory. Certainly it is: it is a theory to account for facts as they lie in the history, to 
account for so much being told us about the Papal authority in early times, and not more; a theory to reconcile 
what is and what is not recorded about it; and, which is the principal point, a theory to connect the words and 
acts of the Antenicene Church with that antecedent probability of a monarchical principle in the Divine Scheme, 
and that actual exemplification of it in the fourth century, which forms their presumptive interpretation. All 
depends on the strength of that presumption. Supposing there be otherwise good reason for saying that the 
Papal Supremacy is part of Christianity, there is nothing in the early history of the Church to contradict it. 
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It follows to inquire in what this presumption consists? It has, as I have said, two parts, the antecedent 
probability of a Popedom, and the actual state of the Post-nicene Church. The former of these reasons has 
unavoidably been touched upon in what has preceded. It is the absolute need of a monarchical power in the 
Church which is our ground for anticipating it. A political body cannot exist without government, and the larger 
is the body the more concentrated must the government be. If the whole of Christendom is to form one 
Kingdom, one head is essential; at least this is the experience of eighteen hundred years. As the Church grew 
into form, so did the power of the Pope develope; and wherever the Pope has been renounced, decay and 
division have been the consequence. We know of no other way of preserving the Sacramentum Unitatis, but a 
centre of unity. The Nestorians have had their “Catholicus;” the Lutherans of Prussia have their general 
superintendent; even the Independents, I believe, have had an overseer in their Missions. The Anglican Church 
affords an observable illustration of this doctrine. As her prospects have opened and her communion extended, 
the See of Canterbury has become the natural centre of her operations. It has at the present time jurisdiction in 
the Mediterranean, at Jerusalem, in Hindostan, in North America, at the Antipodes. It has been the organ of 
communication, when a Prime Minister would force the Church to a redistribution of her property, or a 
Protestant Sovereign abroad would bring her into friendly relations with his own communion. Eyes have been 
lifted up thither in times of perplexity; thither have addresses been directed and deputations sent. Thence issue 
the legal decisions, or the declarations in Parliament, or the letters, or the private interpositions, which shape 
the fortunes of the Church, and are the moving influence within her separate dioceses. It must be so; no Church 
can do without its Pope. We see before our eyes the centralizing process by which the See of St. Peter became 



the Sovereign Head of Christendom. 

If such be the nature of the case, it is impossible, if we may so speak reverently, that an Infinite Wisdom, 
which sees the end from the beginning, in decreeing the rise of an universal Empire, should not have decreed 
the development of a sovereign ruler. 

Moreover, all this must be viewed in the light of the general probability, so much insisted on above, that 
doctrine cannot but develope as time proceeds and need arises, and that its developments are parts of the Divine 
system, and that therefore it is lawful, or rather necessary, to interpret the words and deeds of the earlier 
Church by the determinate teaching of the later. 
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And, on the other hand, as the counterpart of these anticipations, we are met by certain announcements in 
Scripture, more or less obscure and needing a comment, and claimed by the Papal See as having their fulfilment 
in itself. Such are the words, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it, and I will give unto Thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Again: “Feed My 
lambs, feed My sheep.” And “Satan hath desired to have you; I have prayed for thee, and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” Such, too, are various other indications of the Divine purpose as regards St. 
Peter, too weak in themselves to be insisted on separately, but not without a confirmatory power; such as his 
new name, his walking on the sea, his miraculous draught of fishes on two occasions, our Lord’s preaching out 
of his boat, and His appearing first to him after His resurrection. 

It should be observed, moreover, that a similar promise was made by the patriarch Jacob to Judah: “Thou art 
he whom thy brethren shall praise: the sceptre shall not depart from Judah till Shiloh come;” yet this promise 
was not fulfilled for perhaps eight hundred years, during which long period we hear little or nothing of the tribe 
descended from him. In like manner, “On this rock I will build My Church,” “I give unto thee the Keys,” “Feed 
My sheep,” are not precepts merely, but prophecies and promises, promises to be accomplished by Him who 
made them, prophecies to be fulfilled according to the need, and to be interpreted by the event,—by the history, 
that is, of the fourth and fifth centuries, though they had a partial fulfilment even in the preceding period, and a 
still more noble development in the middle ages. 
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A partial fulfilment, or at least indications of what was to be, there certainly were in the first age. Faint one by 
one, at least they are various, and are found in writers of many times and countries, and thereby illustrative of 
each other, and forming a body of proof. Thus St. Clement, in the name of the Church of Rome, writes to the 
Corinthians, when they were without a bishop; St. Ignatius of Antioch addresses the Roman Church, out of the 
Churches to which he writes, as “the Church, which has in dignity the first seat, of the city of the Romans,” 1 2 7 ] 
and implies that it was too high for his directing as being the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna has recourse to the Bishop of Rome on the question of Easter; the heretic Marcion, excommunicated in 
Pontus, betakes himself to Rome; Soter, Bishop of Rome, sends alms, according to the custom of his Church, to 
the Churches throughout the empire, and, in the words of Eusebius, “affectionately exhorted those who came to 
Rome, as a father his children;” the Montanists from Phrygia come to Rome to gain the countenance of its 
Bishop; Praxeas, from Asia, attempts the like, and for a while is successful; St. Victor, Bishop of Rome, threatens 
to excommunicate the Asian Churches; St. Irenseus speaks of Rome as “the greatest Church, the most ancient, 
the most conspicuous, and founded and established by Peter and Paul,” appeals to its tradition, not in contrast 
indeed, but in preference to that of other Churches, and declares that “to this Church, every Church, that is, the 
faithful from every side must resort” or “must agree with it, propter potiorem principalitatem.” “O Church, 
happy in its position,” says Tertullian, “into which the Apostles poured out, together with their blood, their 
whole doctrine;” and elsewhere, though in indignation and bitter mockery, he calls the Pope “the Pontifex 
Maximus, the Bishop of Bishops.” The presbyters of St. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, complain of his 
doctrine to St. Dionysius of Rome; the latter expostulates with him, and he explains. The Emperor Aurelian 



leaves “to the Bishops of Italy and of Rome” the decision, whether or not Paul of Samosata shall be dispossessed 
of the see-house at Antioch; St. Cyprian speaks of Rome as “the See of Peter and the principal Church, whence 
the unity of the priesthood took its rise, ... whose faith has been commended by the Apostles, to whom 
faithlessness can have no access;” St. Stephen refuses to receive St. Cyprian’s deputation, and separates himself 
from various Churches of the East; Fortunatus and Felix, deposed by St. Cyprian, have recourse to Rome; 
Basilides, deposed in Spain, betakes himself to Rome, and gains the ear of St. Stephen. 
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St. Cyprian had his quarrel with the Roman See, but it appears he allows to it the title of the “Cathedra Petri,” 
and even Firmilian is a witness that Rome claimed it. In the fourth and fifth centuries this title and its logical 
results became prominent. Thus St. Julius (A.D. 342) remonstrated by letter with the Eusebian party for 
“proceeding on their own authority as they pleased,” and then, as he says, “desiring to obtain our concurrence in 
their decisions, though we never condemned [Athanasius]. Not so have the constitutions of Paul, not so have 
the traditions of the Fathers directed; this is another form of procedure, a novel practice.... For what we have 
received from the blessed Apostle Peter, that I signify to you; and I should not have written this, as deeming that 
these things are manifest unto all men, had not these proceedings so disturbed us.”! 28 ! St. Athanasius, by 
preserving this protest, has given it his sanction. Moreover, it is referred to by Socrates; and his account of it has 
the more force, because he happens to be incorrect in the details, and therefore did not borrow it from St. 
Athanasius: “Julius wrote back,” he says, “that they acted against the Canons, because they had not called him to 
the Council, the Ecclesiastical Canon commanding that the Churches ought not to make Canons beside the will 
of the Bishop of Rome.”l 2 9] And Sozomen: “It was a sacerdotal law, to declare invalid whatever was transacted 
beside the will of the Bishop of the Romans.”[30] On the other hand, the heretics themselves, whom St. Julius 
withstands, are obliged to acknowledge that Rome was “the School of the Apostles and the Metropolis of 
orthodoxy from the beginning;” and two of their leaders (Western Bishops indeed) some years afterwards 
recanted their heresy before the Pope in terms of humble confession. 
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Another Pope, St. Damasus, in his letter addressed to the Eastern Bishops against Apollinaris (A.D. 382), calls 
those Bishops his sons. “In that your charity pays the due reverence to the Apostolical See, ye profit yourselves 
the most, most honoured sons. For if, placed as we are in that Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle sat and 
taught, how it becometh us to direct the helm to which we have succeeded, we nevertheless confess ourselves 
unequal to that honour; yet do we therefore study as we may, if so be we may be able to attain to the glory of his 
blessedness.”l 3 i] “I speak,” says St. Jerome to the same St. Damasus, “with the successor of the fisherman and 
the disciple of the Cross. I, following no one as my chief but Christ, am associated in communion with thy 
blessedness, that is, with the See of Peter. I know that on that rock the Church is built. Whosoever shall eat the 
Lamb outside this House is profane; if a man be not in the Ark of Noe, he shall perish when the flood comes in 
its power.”l32] St. Basil entreats St. Damasus to send persons to arbitrate between the Churches of Asia Minor, 
or at least to make a report on the authors of their troubles, and name the party with which the Pope should 
hold communion. “We are in no wise asking anything new,” he proceeds, “but what was customary with blessed 
and religious men of former times, and especially with yourself. For we know, by tradition of our fathers of 
whom we have inquired, and from the information of writings still preserved among us, that Dionysius, that 
most blessed Bishop, while he was eminent among you for orthodoxy and other virtues, sent letters of visitation 
to our Church at Caesarea, and of consolation to our fathers, with ransomers of our brethren from captivity.” In 
like manner, Ambrosiaster, a Pelagian in his doctrine, which here is not to the purpose, speaks of the “Church 
being God’s house, whose ruler at this time is Damasus.” 133 ] 
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“We bear,” says St. Siricius, another Pope (A.D. 385), “the burden of all who are laden; yea, rather the blessed 



Apostle Peter beareth them in us, who, as we trust, in all things protects and defends us the heirs of his 
government.”[ 34 ] And he in turn is confirmed by St. Optatus. “You cannot deny your knowledge,” says the latter 
to Parmenian, the Donatist, “that, in the city Rome, on Peter first hath an Episcopal See been conferred, in 
which Peter sat, the head of all the Apostles, ... in which one See unity might be preserved by all, lest the other 
Apostles should support their respective Sees; in order that he might be at once a schismatic and a sinner, who 
against that one See ( singularem ) placed a second. Therefore that one See (unicam), which is the first of the 
Church’s prerogatives, Peter filled first; to whom succeeded Linus; to Linus, Clement; to Clement, &c., &c.... to 
Damasus, Siricius, who at this day is associated with us ( socius ), together with whom the whole world is in 
accordance with us, in the one bond of communion, by the intercourse of letters of peace.”[35l 

Another Pope: “Diligently and congruously do ye consult the arcana of the Apostolical dignity,” says St. 
Innocent to the Council of Milevis (A.D. 417), “the dignity of him on whom, beside those things which are 
without, falls the care of all the Churches; following the form of the ancient rule, which you know, as well as I, 
has been preserved always by the whole world.”t36] Here the Pope appeals, as it were, to the Rule of Vincentius; 
while St. Augustine bears witness that he did not outstep his Prerogative, for, giving an account of this and 
another letter, he says, “He [the Pope] answered us as to all these matters as it was religious and becoming in 
the Bishop of the Apostolic See.”[37l 

Another Pope: “We have especial anxiety about all persons,” says St. Celestine (A.D. 425), to the Illyrian 
Bishops, “on whom, in the holy Apostle Peter, Christ conferred the necessity of making all men our care, when 
He gave him the Keys of opening and shutting.” And St. Prosper, his contemporary, confirms him, when he calls 
Rome “the seat of Peter, which, being made to the world the head of pastoral honour, possesses by religion what 
it does not possess by arms;” and Vincent of Lerins, when he calls the Pope “the head of the world.”l38] 
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Another Pope: “Blessed Peter,” says St. Leo (A.D. 440, &c.), “hath not deserted the helm of the Church which he 
had assumed... His power lives and his authority is pre-eminent in his See.”[39] “That immoveableness, which, 
from the Rock Christ, he, when made a rock, received, has been communicated also to his heirs.”[40] And as St. 
Athanasius and the Eusebians, by their contemporary testimonies, confirm St. Julius; and St. Jerome, St. Basil; 
and Ambrosiaster, St. Damasus; and St. Optatus, St. Siricius; and St. Augustine, St. Innocent; and St. Prosper and 
Vincent, St. Celestine; so do St. Peter Chrysologus, and the Council of Chalcedon confirm St. Leo. “Blessed 
Peter,” says Chrysologus, “who lives and presides in his own See, supplies truth of faith to those who seek it.”l4i] 
And the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, addressing St. Leo respecting Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria: “He 
extends his madness even against him to whom the custody of the vineyard has been committed by the Saviour, 
that is, against thy Apostolical holiness.”^] But the instance of St. Leo will occur again in a later Chapter. 
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The acts of the fourth century speak as strongly as its words. We may content ourselves here with Barrow’s 
admissions:— 

“The Pope’s power,” he says, “was much amplified by the importunity of persons condemned or extruded from 
their places, whether upon just accounts, or wrongfully, and by faction; for they, finding no other more hopeful 
place of refuge and redress, did often apply to him: for what will not men do, whither will not they go in straits? 
Thus did Marcion go to Rome, and sue for admission to communion there. So Fortunatus and Felicissimus in 
St. Cyprian, being condemned in Afric, did fly to Rome for shelter; of which absurdity St. Cyprian doth so 
complain. So likewise Martianus and Basilides in St. Cyprian, being outed of their Sees for having lapsed from 
the Christian profession, did fly to Stephen for succour, to be restored. So Maximus, the Cynic, went to Rome, to 
get a confirmation of his election at Constantinople. So Marcellus, being rejected for heterodoxy, went thither to 
get attestation to his orthodoxy, of which St. Basil complaineth. So Apiarus, being condemned in Afric for his 
crimes, did appeal to Rome. And, on the other side, Athanasius being with great partiality condemned by the 
Synod of Tyre; Paulus and other bishops being extruded from their sees for orthodoxy; St. Chrysostom being 



condemned and expelled by Theophilus and his complices; Flavianus being deposed by Dioscorus and the 
Ephesine synod; Theodoret being condemned by the same; did cry out for help to Rome. Chelidonius, Bishop of 
Besangon, being deposed by Hilarius of Arles for crime, did fly to Pope Leo.” 

Again: “Our adversaries do oppose some instances of popes meddling in the constitution of bishops; as, Pope 
Leo I. saith, that Anatolius did ‘by the favour of his assent obtain the bishopric of Constantinople.’ The same 
Pope is alleged as having confirmed Maximus of Antioch. The same doth write to the Bishop of Thessalonica, his 
vicar, that he should ‘confirm the elections of bishops by his authority.’ He also confirmed Donatus, an African 
bishop:—’We will that Donatus preside over the Lord’s flock, upon condition that he remember to send us an 
account of his faith.’... Pope Damasus did confirm the ordination of Peter Alexandrinus.” 


16. 

And again: “The Popes indeed in the fourth century began to practise a fine trick, very serviceable to the 
enlargement of their power; which was to confer on certain bishops, as occasion served, or for continuance, the 
title of their vicar or lieutenant, thereby pretending to impart authority to them; whereby they were enabled for 
performance of divers things, which otherwise by their own episcopal or metropolitical power they could not 
perform. By which device they did engage such bishops to such a dependence on them, whereby they did 
promote the papal authority in provinces, to the oppression of the ancient rights and liberties of bishops and 
synods, doing what they pleased under pretence of this vast power communicated to them; and for fear of being 
displaced, or out of affection to their favourer, doing what might serve to advance the papacy. Thus did Pope 
Celestine constitute Cyril in his room. Pope Leo appointed Anatolius of Constantinople; Pope Felix, Acacius of 

Constantinople.Pope Simplicius to Zeno, Bishop of Seville: ‘We thought it convenient that you should be 

held up by the vicariat authority of our see.’ So did Siricius and his successors constitute the bishops of 
Thessalonica to be their vicars in the diocese of Illyricum, wherein being then a member of the western empire 
they had caught a special jurisdiction; to which Pope Leo did refer in those words, which sometimes are 
impertinently alleged with reference to all bishops, but concern only Anastasius, Bishop of Thessalonica: We 
have entrusted thy charity to be in our stead; so that thou art called into part of the solicitude, not into plenitude 
of the authority.’ So did Pope Zosimus bestow a like pretence of vicarious power upon the Bishop of Arles, which 
city was the seat of the temporal exarch in Gaul.”l43] 


17 . 

More ample testimony for the Papal Supremacy, as now professed by Roman Catholics, is scarcely necessary 
than what is contained in these passages; the simple question is, whether the clear light of the fourth and fifth 
centuries may be fairly taken to interpret to us the dim, though definite, outlines traced in the preceding. 
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PART II. 


DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENTS VIEWED RELATIVELY TO 

DOCTRINAL CORRUPTIONS. 



CHAPTER V. 

GENUINE DEVELOPMENTS CONTRASTED WITH CORRUPTIONS. 


I have been engaged in drawing out the positive and direct argument in proof of the intimate connexion, or 
rather oneness, with primitive Apostolic teaching, of the body of doctrine known at this day by the name of 
Catholic, and professed substantially both by Eastern and Western Christendom. That faith is undeniably the 
historical continuation of the religious system, which bore the name of Catholic in the eighteenth century, in 
the seventeenth, in the sixteenth, and so back in every preceding century, till we arrive at the first;—undeniably 
the successor, the representative, the heir of the religion of Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose and Augustine. The only 
question that can be raised is whether the said Catholic faith, as now held, is logically, as well as historically, the 
representative of the ancient faith. This then is the subject, to which I have as yet addressed myself, and I have 
maintained that modern Catholicism is nothing else but simply the legitimate growth and complement, that is, 
the natural and necessary development, of the doctrine of the early church, and that its divine authority is 
included in the divinity of Christianity. 
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So far I have gone, but an important objection presents itself for distinct consideration. It may be said in answer 
to me that it is not enough that a certain large system of doctrine, such as that which goes by the name of 
Catholic, should admit of being referred to beliefs, opinions, and usages which prevailed among the first 
Christians, in order to my having a logical right to include a reception of the later teaching in the reception of 
the earlier; that an intellectual development may be in one sense natural, and yet untrue to its original, as 
diseases come of nature, yet are the destruction, or rather the negation of health; that the causes which 
stimulate the growth of ideas may also disturb and deform them; and that Christianity might indeed have been 
intended by its Divine Author for a wide expansion of the ideas proper to it, and yet this great benefit hindered 
by the evil birth of cognate errors which acted as its counterfeit; in a word, that what I have called developments 
in the Roman Church are nothing more or less than what used to be called her corruptions; and that new names 
do not destroy old grievances. 

This is what may be said, and I acknowledge its force: it becomes necessary in consequence to assign certain 
characteristics of faithful developments, which none but faithful developments have, and the presence of which 
serves as a test to discriminate between them and corruptions. This I at once proceed to do, and I shall begin by 
determining what a corruption is, and why it cannot rightly be called, and how it differs from, a development. 
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To find then what a corruption or perversion of the truth is, let us 

inquire what the word means, when used literally of material substances. Now it is plain, first of all, that a 
corruption is a word attaching to organized matters only; a stone may be crushed to powder, but it cannot be 
corrupted. Corruption, on the contrary, is the breaking up of life, preparatory to its termination. This resolution 
of a body into its component parts is the stage before its dissolution; it begins when life has reached its 
perfection, and it is the sequel, or rather the continuation, of that process towards perfection, being at the same 
time the reversal and undoing of what went before. Till this point of regression is reached, the body has a 
function of its own, and a direction and aim in its action, and a nature with laws; these it is now losing, and the 
traits and tokens of former years; and with them its vigour and powers of nutrition, of assimilation, and of self¬ 
reparation. 
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Taking this analogy as a guide, I venture to set down seven Notes of varying cogency, independence and 



applicability, to discriminate healthy developments of an idea from its state of corruption and decay, as follows: 
—There is no corruption if it retains one and the same type, the same principles, the same organization; if its 
beginnings anticipate its subsequent phases, and its later phenomena protect and subserve its earlier; if it has a 
power of assimilation and revival, and a vigorous action from first to last. On these tests I shall now enlarge, 
nearly in the order in which I have enumerated them. 

SECTION I. 

FIRST NOTE OF A GENUINE DEVELOPMENT. 

PRESERVATION OF TYPE. 

This is readily suggested by the analogy of physical growth, which is such that the parts and proportions of the 
developed form, however altered, correspond to those which belong to its rudiments. The adult animal has the 
same make, as it had on its birth; young birds do not grow into fishes, nor does the child degenerate into the 
brute, wild or domestic, of which he is by inheritance lord. Vincentius of Lerins adopts this illustration in 
distinct reference to Christian doctrine. “Let the soul’s religion,” he says “imitate the law of the body, which, as 
years go on developes indeed and opens out its due proportions, and yet remains identically what it was. Small 
are a baby’s limbs, a youth’s are larger, yet they are the same.”M 
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In like manner every calling or office has its own type, which those who fill it are bound to maintain; and to 
deviate from the type in any material point is to relinquish the calling. Thus both Chaucer and Goldsmith have 
drawn pictures of a true parish priest; these differ in details, but on the whole they agree together, and are one 
in such sense, that sensuality, or ambition, must be considered a forfeiture of that high title. Those magistrates, 
again, are called “corrupt,” who are guided in their judgments by love of lucre or respect of persons, for the 
administration of justice is their essential function. Thus collegiate or monastic bodies lose their claim to their 
endowments or their buildings, as being relaxed and degenerate, if they neglect their statutes or their Rule. 
Thus, too, in political history, a mayor of the palace, such as he became in the person of Pepin, was no faithful 
development of the office he filled, as originally intended and established. 
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In like manner, it has been argued by a late writer, whether fairly or not does not interfere with the illustration, 
that the miraculous vision and dream of the Labarum could not have really taken place, as reported by Eusebius, 
because it is counter to the original type of Christianity. “For the first time,” he says, on occasion of 
Constantine’s introduction of the standard into his armies, “the meek and peaceful Jesus became a God of 

battle, and the Cross, the holy sign of Christian Redemption, a banner of bloody strife.This was the first 

advance to the military Christianity of the middle ages, a modification of the pure religion of the Gospel, if 
directly opposed to its genuine principles, still apparently indispensable to the social progress of men.”! 2 ! 

On the other hand, a popular leader may go through a variety of professions, he may court parties and break 
with them, he may contradict himself in words, and undo his own measures, yet there may be a steady 
fulfilment of certain objects, or adherence to certain plain doctrines, which gives a unity to his career, and 
impresses on beholders an image of directness and large consistency which shows a fidelity to his type from 
first to last. 
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However, as the last instances suggest to us, this unity of type, characteristic as it is of faithful developments, 
must not be pressed to the extent of denying all variation, nay, considerable alteration of proportion and 
relation, as time goes on, in the parts or aspects of an idea. Great changes in outward appearance and internal 
harmony occur in the instance of the animal creation itself. The fledged bird differs much from its rudimental 




form in the egg. The butterfly is the development, but not in any sense the image, of the grub. The whale claims 
a place among mammalia, though we might fancy that, as in the child’s game of catscradle, some strange 
introsusception had been permitted, to make it so like, yet so contrary, to the animals with which it is itself 
classed. And, in like manner, if beasts of prey were once in paradise, and fed upon grass, they must have 
presented bodily phenomena very different from the structure of muscles, claws, teeth, and viscera which now 
fit them for a carnivorous existence. Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, on his death-bed, grasped his own 
hand and said, “I confess that in this flesh we shall all rise again;” yet flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, and a glorified body has attributes incompatible with its present condition on earth. 
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More subtle still and mysterious are the variations which are consistent or not inconsistent with identity in 
political and religious developments. The Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity has ever been accused by heretics 
of interfering with that of the Divine Unity out of which it grew, and even believers will at first sight consider 
that it tends to obscure it. Yet Petavius says, “I will affirm, what perhaps will surprise the reader, that that 
distinction of Persons which, in regard to proprietates is in reality most great, is so far from disparaging the 
Unity and Simplicity of God that this very real distinction especially avails for the doctrine that God is One and 
most Simple.”[3] 

Again, Arius asserted that the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity was not able to comprehend the First, 
whereas Eunomius’s characteristic tenet was in an opposite direction, viz., that not only the Son, but that all 
men could comprehend God; yet no one can doubt that Eunomianism was a true development, not a corruption 
of Arianism. 

The same man may run through various philosophies or beliefs, which are in themselves irreconcilable, 
without inconsistency, since in him they may be nothing more than accidental instruments or expressions of 
what he is inwardly from first to last. The political doctrines of the modern Tory resemble those of the primitive 
Whig; yet few will deny that the Whig and Tory characters have each a discriminating type. Calvinism has 
changed into Unitarianism: yet this need not be called a corruption, even if it be not, strictly speaking, a 
development; for Harding, in controversy with Jewell, surmised the coming change three centuries since, and it 
has occurred not in one country, but in many. 
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The history of national character supplies an analogy, rather than an instance strictly in point; yet there is so 
close a connexion between the development of minds and of ideas that it is allowable to refer to it here. Thus we 
find England of old the most loyal supporter, and England of late the most jealous enemy, of the Holy See. As 
great a change is exhibited in France, once the eldest born of the Church and the flower of her knighthood, now 
democratic and lately infidel. Yet, in neither nation, can these great changes be well called corruptions. 

Or again, let us reflect on the ethical vicissitudes of the chosen people. How different is their grovelling and 
cowardly temper on leaving Egypt from the chivalrous spirit, as it may be called, of the age of David, or, again, 
from the bloody fanaticism which braved Titus and Hadrian! In what contrast is that impotence of mind which 
gave way at once, and bowed the knee, at the very sight of a pagan idol, with the stern iconoclasm and bigoted 
nationality of later Judaism! How startling the apparent absence of what would be called talent in this people 
during their supernatural Dispensation, compared with the gifts of mind which various witnesses assign to 
them now! 
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And, in like manner, ideas may remain, when the expression of them is indefinitely varied; and we cannot 
determine whether a professed development is truly such or not, without further knowledge than an experience 
of the mere fact of this variation. Nor will our instinctive feelings serve as a criterion. It must have been an 
extreme shock to St. Peter to be told he must slay and eat beasts, unclean as well as clean, though such a 



command was implied already in that faith which he held and taught; a shock, which a single effort, or a short 
period, or the force of reason would not suffice to overcome. Nay, it may happen that a representation which 
varies from its original may be felt as more true and faithful than one which has more pretensions to be exact. 
So it is with many a portrait which is not striking: at first look, of course, it disappoints us; but when we are 
familiar with it, we see in it what we could not see at first, and prefer it, not to a perfect likeness, but to many a 
sketch which is so precise as to be a caricature. 
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On the other hand, real perversions and corruptions are often not so unlike externally to the doctrine from 
which they come, as are changes which are consistent with it and true developments. When Rome changed from 
a Republic to an Empire, it was a real alteration of polity, or what may be called a corruption; yet in appearance 
the change was small. The old offices or functions of government remained: it was only that the Imperator, or 
Commander in Chief, concentrated them in his own person. Augustus was Consul and Tribune, Supreme Pontiff 
and Censor, and the Imperial rule was, in the words of Gibbon, “an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of 
a commonwealth.” On the other hand, when the dissimulation of Augustus was exchanged for the ostentation of 
Dioclesian, the real alteration of constitution was trivial, but the appearance of change was great. Instead of 
plain Consul, Censor, and Tribune, Dioclesian became Dominus or King, assumed the diadem, and threw 
around him the forms of a court. 

Nay, one cause of corruption in religion is the refusal to follow the course of doctrine as it moves on, and an 
obstinacy in the notions of the past. Certainly: as we see conspicuously in the history of the chosen race. The 
Samaritans who refused to add the Prophets to the Law, and the Sadducees who denied a truth which was 
covertly taught in the Book of Exodus, were in appearance only faithful adherents to the primitive doctrine. Our 
Lord found His people precisians in their obedience to the letter; He condemned them for not being led on to its 
spirit, that is, to its developments. The Gospel is the development of the Law; yet what difference seems wider 
than that which separates the unbending rule of Moses from the “grace and truth” which “came by Jesus 
Christ?” Samuel had of old time fancied that the tall Eliab was the Lord’s anointed; and Jesse had thought David 
only fit for the sheepcote; and when the Great King came, He was “as a root out of a dry ground;” but strength 
came out of weakness, and out of the strong sweetness. 

So it is in the case of our friends; the most obsequious are not always the truest, and seeming cruelty is often 
genuine affection. We know the conduct of the three daughters in the drama towards the old king. She who had 
found her love “more richer than her tongue,” and could not “heave her heart into her mouth,” was in the event 
alone true to her father. 
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An idea then does not always bear about it the same external image; this circumstance, however, has no force to 
weaken the argument for its substantial identity, as drawn from its external sameness, when such sameness 
remains. On the contrary, for that very reason, unity of type becomes so much the surer guarantee of the 
healthiness and soundness of developments, when it is persistently preserved in spite of their number or 
importance. 

SECTION II. 

SECOND NOTE. CONTINUITY OF PRINCIPLES. 

As in mathematical creations figures are formed on distinct formulae, which are the laws under which they are 
developed, so it is in ethical and political subjects. Doctrines expand variously according to the mind, individual 
or social, into which they are received; and the peculiarities of the recipient are the regulating power, the law, 
the organization, or, as it may be called, the form of the development. The life of doctrines may be said to 
consist in the law or principle which they embody. 



Principles are abstract and general, doctrines relate to facts; doctrines develope, and principles at first sight do 
not; doctrines grow and are enlarged, principles are permanent; doctrines are intellectual, and principles are 
more immediately ethical and practical. Systems live in principles and represent doctrines. Personal 
responsibility is a principle, the Being of a God is a doctrine; from that doctrine all theology has come in due 
course, whereas that principle is not clearer under the Gospel than in paradise, and depends, not on belief in an 
Almighty Governor, but on conscience. 

Yet the difference between the two sometimes merely exists in our mode of viewing them; and what is a 
doctrine in one philosophy is a principle in another. Personal responsibility may be made a doctrinal basis, and 
develope into Arminianism or Pelagianism. Again, it may be discussed whether infallibility is a principle or a 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, and dogmatism a principle or doctrine of Christianity. Again, consideration for 
the poor is a doctrine of the Church considered as a religious body, and a principle when she is viewed as a 
political power. 

Doctrines stand to principles, as the definitions to the axioms and postulates of mathematics. Thus the 15th 
and 17th propositions of Euclid’s book I. are developments, not of the three first axioms, which are required in 
the proof, but of the definition of a right angle. Perhaps the perplexity, which arises in the mind of a beginner, 
on learning the early propositions of the second book, arises from these being more prominently 
exemplifications of axioms than developments of definitions. He looks for developments from the definition of 
the rectangle, and finds but various particular cases of the general truth, that “the whole is equal to its parts.” 
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It might be expected that the Catholic principles would be later in development than the Catholic doctrines, 
inasmuch as they lie deeper in the mind, and are assumptions rather than objective professions. This has been 
the case. The Protestant controversy has mainly turned, or is turning, on one or other of the principles of 
Catholicity; and to this day the rule of Scripture Interpretation, the doctrine of Inspiration, the relation of Faith 
to Reason, moral responsibility, private judgment, inherent grace, the seat of infallibility, remain, I suppose, 
more or less undeveloped, or, at least, undefined, by the Church. 

Doctrines stand to principles, if it may be said without fancifulness, as fecundity viewed relatively to 
generation, though this analogy must not be strained. Doctrines are developed by the operation of principles, 
and develope variously according to those principles. Thus a belief in the transitiveness of worldly goods leads 
the Epicurean to enjoyment, and the ascetic to mortification; and, from their common doctrine of the sinfulness 
of matter, the Alexandrian Gnostics became sensualists, and the Syrian devotees. The same philosophical 
elements, received into a certain sensibility or insensibility to sin and its consequences, leads one mind to the 
Church of Rome; another to what, for want of a better word, may be called Germanism. 

Again, religious investigation sometimes is conducted on the principle that it is a duty “to follow and speak 
the truth,” which really means that it is no duty to fear error, or to consider what is safest, or to shrink from 
scattering doubts, or to regard the responsibility of misleading; and thus it terminates in heresy or infidelity, 
without any blame to religious investigation in itself. 

Again, to take a different subject, what constitutes a chief interest of dramatic compositions and tales, is to 
use external circumstances, which may be considered their law of development, as a means of bringing out into 
different shapes, and showing under new aspects, the personal peculiarities of character, according as either 
those circumstances or those peculiarities vary in the case of the personages introduced. 
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Principles are popularly said to develope when they are but exemplified; thus the various sects of Protestantism, 
unconnected as they are with each other, are called developments of the principle of Private Judgment, of which 
really they are but applications and results. 

A development, to be faithful, must retain both the doctrine and the principle with which it started. Doctrine 



without its correspondent principle remains barren, if not lifeless, of which the Greek Church seems an 
instance; or it forms those hollow professions which are familiarly called “shams,” as a zeal for an established 
Church and its creed on merely conservative or temporal motives. Such, too, was the Roman Constitution 
between the reigns of Augustus and Dioclesian. 

On the other hand, principle without its corresponding doctrine may be considered as the state of religious 
minds in the heathen world, viewed relatively to Revelation; that is, of the “children of God who are scattered 
abroad.” 

Pagans may have, heretics cannot have, the same principles as Catholics; if the latter have the same, they are 
not real heretics, but in ignorance. Principle is a better test of heresy than doctrine. Heretics are true to their 
principles, but change to and fro, backwards and forwards, in opinion; for very opposite doctrines may be 
exemplifications of the same principle. Thus the Antiochenes and other heretics sometimes were Arians, 
sometimes Sabellians, sometimes Nestorians, sometimes Monophysites, as if at random, from fidelity to their 
common principle, that there is no mystery in theology. Thus Calvinists become Unitarians from the principle of 
private judgment. The doctrines of heresy are accidents and soon run to an end; its principles are everlasting. 

This, too, is often the solution of the paradox “Extremes meet,” and of the startling reactions which take place 
in individuals; viz., the presence of some one principle or condition, which is dominant in their minds from first 
to last. If one of two contradictory alternatives be necessarily true on a certain hypothesis, then the denial of the 
one leads, by mere logical consistency and without direct reasons, to a reception of the other. Thus the question 
between the Church of Rome and Protestantism falls in some minds into the proposition, “Rome is either the 
pillar and ground of the Truth, or she is Antichrist;” in proportion, then, as they revolt from considering her the 
latter are they compelled to receive her as the former. Hence, too, men may pass from infidelity to Rome, and 
from Rome to infidelity, from a conviction in both courses that there is no tangible intellectual position between 
the two. 

Protestantism, viewed in its more Catholic aspect, is doctrine without active principle; viewed in its heretical, 
it is active principle without doctrine. Many of its speakers, for instance, use eloquent and glowing language 
about the Church and its characteristics: some of them do not realize what they say, but use high words and 
general statements about “the faith,” and “primitive truth,” and “schism,” and “heresy,” to which they attach no 
definite meaning; while others speak of “unity,” “universality,” and “Catholicity,” and use the words in their own 
sense and for their own ideas. 
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The science of grammar affords another instance of the existence of special laws in the formation of systems. 
Some languages have more elasticity than others, and greater capabilities; and the difficulty of explaining the 
fact cannot lead us to doubt it. There are languages, for instance, which have a capacity for compound words, 
which, we cannot tell why, is in matter of fact denied to others. We feel the presence of a certain character or 
genius in each, which determines its path and its range; and to discover and enter into it is one part of refined 
scholarship. And when particular writers, in consequence perhaps of some theory, tax a language beyond its 
powers, the failure is conspicuous. Very subtle, too, and difficult to draw out, are the principles on which 
depends the formation of proper names in a particular people. In works of fiction, names or titles, significant or 
ludicrous, must be invented for the characters introduced; and some authors excel in their fabrication, while 
others are equally unfortunate. Foreign novels, perhaps, attempt to frame English surnames, and signally fail; 
yet what every one feels to be the case, no one can analyze: that is, our surnames are constructed on a law which 
is only exhibited in particular instances, and which rules their formation on certain, though subtle, 
determinations. 

And so in philosophy, the systems of physics or morals, which go by celebrated names, proceed upon the 
assumption of certain conditions which are necessary for every stage of their development. The Newtonian 
theory of gravitation is based on certain axioms; for instance, that the fewest causes assignable for phenomena 
are the true ones: and the application of science to practical purposes depends upon the hypothesis that what 



happens to-day will happen to-morrow. 

And so in military matters, the discovery of gunpowder developed the science of attack and defence in a new 
instrumentality. Again, it is said that when Napoleon began his career of victories, the enemy’s generals 
pronounced that his battles were fought against rule, and that he ought not to be victorious. 
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So states have their respective policies, on which they move forward, and which are the conditions of their well¬ 
being. Thus it is sometimes said that the true policy of the American Union, or the law of its prosperity, is not 
the enlargement of its territory, but the cultivation of its internal resources. Thus Russia is said to be weak in 
attack, strong in defence, and to grow, not by the sword, but by diplomacy. Thus Islamism is said to be the form 
or life of the Ottoman, and Protestantism of the British Empire, and the admission of European ideas into the 
one, or of Catholic ideas into the other, to be the destruction of the respective conditions of their power. Thus 
Augustus and Tiberius governed by dissimulation; thus Pericles in his “Funeral Oration” draws out the 
principles of the Athenian commonwealth, viz., that it is carried on, not by formal and severe enactments, but by 
the ethical character and spontaneous energy of the people. 

The political principles of Christianity, if it be right to use such words of a divine polity, are laid down for us in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Contrariwise to other empires, Christians conquer by yielding; they gain influence by 
shrinking from it; they possess the earth by renouncing it. Gibbon speaks of “the vices of the clergy” as being “to 
a philosophic eye far less dangerous than their virtues.” 14 ] 

Again, as to Judaism, it may be asked on what law it developed; that is, whether Mahometanism may not be 
considered as a sort of Judaism, as formed by the presence of a different class of influences. In this contrast 
between them, perhaps it may be said that the expectation of a Messiah was the principle or law which expanded 
the elements, almost common to Judaism with Mahometanism, into their respective characteristic shapes. 

One of the points of discipline to which Wesley attached most importance was that of preaching early in the 
morning. This was his principle. In Georgia, he began preaching at five o’clock every day, winter and summer. 
“Early preaching,” he said, “is the glory of the Methodists; whenever this is dropt, they will dwindle away into 
nothing, they have lost their first love, they are a fallen people.” 
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Now, these instances show, as has been incidentally observed of some of them, that the destruction of the 
special laws or principles of a development is its corruption. Thus, as to nations, when we talk of the spirit of a 
people being lost, we do not mean that this or that act has been committed, or measure carried, but that certain 
lines of thought or conduct by which it has grown great are abandoned. Thus the Roman Poets consider their 
State in course of ruin because its prisci mores and pietas were failing. And so we speak of countries or persons 
as being in a false position, when they take up a course of policy, or assume a profession, inconsistent with their 
natural interests or real character. Judaism, again, was rejected when it rejected the Messiah. 

Thus the continuity or the alteration of the principles on which an idea has developed is a second mark of 
discrimination between a true development and a corruption. 

SECTION III. 

THIRD NOTE. POWER OF ASSIMILATION. 

In the physical world, whatever has life is characterized by growth, so that in no respect to grow is to cease to 
live. It grows by taking into its own substance external materials; and this absorption or assimilation is 
completed when the materials appropriated come to belong to it or enter into its unity. Two things cannot 
become one, except there be a power of assimilation in one or the other. Sometimes assimilation is effected only 
with an effort; it is possible to die of repletion, and there are animals who lie torpid for a time under the contest 
between the foreign substance and the assimilating power. And different food is proper for different recipients. 



This analogy may be taken to illustrate certain peculiarities in the growth or development in ideas, which 
were noticed in the first Chapter. It is otherwise with mathetical and other abstract creations, which, like the 
soul itself, are solitary and self-dependent; but doctrines and views which relate to man are not placed in a void, 
but in the crowded world, and make way for themselves by interpenetration, and develope by absorption. Facts 
and opinions, which have hitherto been regarded in other relations and grouped round other centres, henceforth 
are gradually attracted to a new influence and subjected to a new sovereign. They are modified, laid down afresh, 
thrust aside, as the case may be. A new element of order and composition has come among them; and its life is 
proved by this capacity of expansion, without disarrangement or dissolution. An eclectic, conservative, 
assimilating, healing, moulding process, a unitive power, is of the essence, and a third test, of a faithful 
development. 
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Thus, a power of development is a proof of life, not only in its essay, but especially in its success; for a mere 
formula either does not expand or is shattered in expanding. A living idea becomes many, yet remains one. 

The attempt at development shows the presence of a principle, and its success the presence of an idea. 
Principles stimulate thought, and an idea concentrates it. 

The idea never was that throve and lasted, yet, like mathematical truth, incorporated nothing from external 
sources. So far from the fact of such incorporation implying corruption, as is sometimes supposed, development 
is a process of incorporation. Mahometanism may be in external developments scarcely more than a compound 
of other theologies, yet no one would deny that there has been a living idea somewhere in a religion, which has 
been so strong, so wide, so lasting a bond of union in the history of the world. Why it has not continued to 
develope after its first preaching, if this be the case, as it seems to be, cannot be determined without a greater 
knowledge of that religion, and how far it is merely political, how far theological, than we commonly possess. 
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In Christianity, opinion, while a raw material, is called philosophy or scholasticism; when a rejected refuse, it is 
called heresy. 

Ideas are more open to an external bias in their commencement than afterwards; hence the great majority of 
writers who consider the Medieval Church corrupt, trace its corruption to the first four centuries, not to what 
are called the dark ages. 

That an idea more readily coalesces with these ideas than with those does not show that it has been unduly 
influenced, that is, corrupted by them, but that it has an antecedent affinity to them. At least it shall be assumed 
here that, when the Gospels speak of virtue going out of our Lord, and of His healing with the clay which His 
lips had moistened, they afford instances, not of a perversion of Christianity, but of affinity to notions which 
were external to it; and that St. Paul was not biassed by Orientalism, though he said, after the manner of some 
Eastern sects, that it was “excellent not to touch a woman.” 
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Thus in politics, too, ideas are sometimes proposed, discussed, rejected, or adopted, as it may happen, and 
sometimes they are shown to be unmeaning and impossible; sometimes they are true, but partially so, or in 
subordination to other ideas, with which, in consequence, they are as wholes or in part incorporated, as far as 
these have affinities to them, the power to incorporate being thus recognized as a property of life. Mr. 
Bentham’s system was an attempt to make the circle of legal and moral truths developments of certain 
principles of his own;—those principles of his may, if it so happen, prove unequal to the weight of truths which 
are eternal, and the system founded on them may break into pieces; or again, a State may absorb certain of 
them, for which it has affinity, that is, it may develope in Benthamism, yet remain in substance what it was 
before. In the history of the French Revolution we read of many middle parties, who attempted to form theories 



of constitutions short of those which they would call extreme, and successively failed from the want of power or 
reality in their characteristic ideas. The Semi-arians attempted a middle way between orthodoxy and heresy, but 
could not stand their ground; at length part fell into Macedonianism, and part joined the Church. 
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The stronger and more living is an idea, that is, the more powerful hold it exercises on the minds of men, the 
more able is it to dispense with safeguards, and trust to itself against the danger of corruption. As strong frames 
exult in their agility, and healthy constitutions throw off ailments, so parties or schools that live can afford to be 
rash, and will sometimes be betrayed into extravagances, yet are brought right by their inherent vigour. On the 
other hand, unreal systems are commonly decent externally. Forms, subscriptions, or Articles of religion are 
indispensable when the principle of life is weakly. Thus Presbyterianism has maintained its original theology in 
Scotland where legal subscriptions are enforced, while it has run into Arianism or Unitarianism where that 
protection is away. We have yet to see whether the Free Kirk can keep its present theological ground. The 
Church of Rome can consult expedience more freely than other bodies, as trusting to her living tradition, and is 
sometimes thought to disregard principle and scruple, when she is but dispensing with forms. Thus Saints are 
often characterized by acts which are no pattern for others; and the most gifted men are, by reason of their very 
gifts, sometimes led into fatal inadvertences. Hence vows are the wise defence of unstable virtue, and general 
rules the refuge of feeble authority. 

And so much may suffice on the unitive power of faithful developments, which constitutes their third 
characteristic. 

SECTION IV. 

FOURTH NOTE. LOGICAL SEQUENCE. 

Logic is the organization of thought, and, as being such, is a security for the faithfulness of intellectual 
developments; and the necessity of using it is undeniable as far as this, that its rules must not be transgressed. 
That it is not brought into exercise in every instance of doctrinal development is owing to the varieties of mental 
constitution, whether in communities or in individuals, with whom great truths or seeming truths are lodged. 
The question indeed may be asked whether a development can be other in any case than a logical operation; but, 
if by this is meant a conscious reasoning from premisses to conclusion, of course the answer must be in the 
negative. An idea under one or other of its aspects grows in the mind by remaining there; it becomes familiar 
and distinct, and is viewed in its relations; it leads to other aspects, and these again to others, subtle, recondite, 
original, according to the character, intellectual and moral, of the recipient; and thus a body of thought is 
gradually formed without his recognizing what is going on within him. And all this while, or at least from time 
to time, external circumstances elicit into formal statement the thoughts which are coming into being in the 
depths of his mind; and soon he has to begin to defend them; and then again a further process must take place, 
of analyzing his statements and ascertaining their dependence one on another. And thus he is led to regard as 
consequences, and to trace to principles, what hitherto he has discerned by a moral perception, and adopted on 
sympathy; and logic is brought in to arrange and inculcate what no science was employed in gaining. 

And so in the same way, such intellectual processes, as are carried on silently and spontaneously in the mind 
of a party or school, of necessity come to light at a later date, and are recognized, and their issues are 
scientifically arranged. And then logic has the further function of propagation; analogy, the nature of the case, 
antecedent probability, application of principles, congruity, expedience, being some of the methods of proof by 
which the development is continued from mind to mind and established in the faith of the community. 

Yet even then the analysis is not made on a principle, or with any view to its whole course and finished 
results. Each argument is brought for an immediate purpose; minds develope step by step, without looking 
behind them or anticipating their goal, and without either intention or promise of forming a system. Afterwards, 
however, this logical character which the whole wears becomes a test that the process has been a true 
development, not a perversion or corruption, from its evident naturalness; and in some cases from the gravity, 



distinctness, precision, and majesty of its advance, and the harmony of its proportions, like the tall growth, and 
graceful branching, and rich foliage, of some vegetable production. 
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The process of development, thus capable of a logical expression, has sometimes been invidiously spoken of as 
rationalism and contrasted with faith. But, though a particular doctrine or opinion which is subjected to 
development may happen to be rationalistic, and, as is the original, such are its results: and though we may 
develope erroneously, that is, reason incorrectly, yet the developing itself as little deserves that imputation in 
any case, as an inquiry into an historical fact, which we do not thereby make but ascertain,—for instance, 
whether or not St. Mark wrote his Gospel with St. Matthew before him, or whether Solomon brought his 
merchandise from Tartessus or some Indian port. Rationalism is the exercise of reason instead of faith in 
matters of faith; but one does not see how it can be faith to adopt the premisses, and unbelief to accept the 
conclusion. 

At the same time it may be granted that the spontaneous process which goes on within the mind itself is 
higher and choicer than that which is logical; for the latter, being scientific, is common property, and can be 
taken and made use of by minds who are personally strangers, in any true sense, both to the ideas in question 
and to their development. 
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Thus, the holy Apostles would without words know all the truths concerning the high doctrines of theology, 
which controversialists after them have piously and charitably reduced to formulae, and developed through 
argument. Thus, St. Justin or St. Irenaeus might be without any digested ideas of Purgatory or Original Sin, yet 
have an intense feeling, which they had not defined or located, both of the fault of our first nature and the 
responsibilities of our nature regenerate. Thus St. Antony said to the philosophers who came to mock him, “He 
whose mind is in health does not need letters;” and St. Ignatius Loyola, while yet an unlearned neophyte, was 
favoured with transcendent perceptions of the Holy Trinity during his penance at Manresa. Thus St. Athanasius 
himself is more powerful in statement and exposition than in proof; while in Bellarmine we find the whole 
series of doctrines carefully drawn out, duly adjusted with one another, and exactly analyzed one by one. 

The history of empires and of public men supplies so many instances of logical development in the field of 
politics, that it is needless to do more than to refer to one of them. It is illustrated by the words of Jeroboam, 
“Now shall this kingdom return to the house of David, if this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the 
Lord at Jerusalem... Wherefore the king took counsel and made two calves of gold, and said unto them, Behold 
thy gods, O Israel.” Idolatry was a duty of kingcraft with the schismatical kingdom. 
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A specimen of logical development is afforded us in the history of Lutheranism as it has of late years been 
drawn out by various English writers. Luther started on a double basis, his dogmatic principle being 
contradicted by his right of private judgment, and his sacramental by his theory of justification. The sacramental 
element never showed signs of life; but on his death, that which he represented in his own person as a teacher, 
the dogmatic, gained the ascendancy; and “every expression of his upon controverted points became a norm for 
the party, which, at all times the largest, was at last coextensive with the Church itself. This almost idolatrous 
veneration was perhaps increased by the selection of declarations of faith, of which the substance on the whole 
was his, for the symbolical books of his Church. ”[5] Next a reaction took place; private judgment was restored to 
the supremacy. Calixtus put reason, and Spener the so-called religion of the heart, in the place of dogmatic 
correctness. Pietism for the time died away; but rationalism developed in Wolf, who professed to prove all the 
orthodox doctrines, by a process of reasoning, from premisses level with the reason. It was soon found that the 
instrument which Wolf had used for orthodoxy, could as plausibly be used against it;—in his hands it had 
proved the Creed; in the hands of Semler, Ernesti, and others, it disproved the authority of Scripture. What was 



religion to be made to consist in now? A sort of philosophical Pietism followed; or rather Spener’s pietism and 
the original theory of justification were analyzed more thoroughly, and issued in various theories of Pantheism, 
which from the first was at the bottom of Luther’s doctrine and personal character. And this appears to be the 
state of Lutheranism at present, whether we view it in the philosophy of Kant, in the open infidelity of Strauss, 
or in the religious professions of the new Evangelical Church of Prussia. Applying this instance to the subject 
which it has been here brought to illustrate, I should say that the equable and orderly march and natural 
succession of views, by which the creed of Luther has been changed into the infidel or heretical philosophy of 
his present representatives, is a proof that that change is no perversion or corruption, but a faithful 
development of the original idea. 
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This is but one out of many instances with which the history of the Church supplies us. The fortunes of a 
theological school are made, in a later generation, the measure of the teaching of its founder. The great Origen 
after his many labours died in peace; his immediate pupils were saints and rulers in the Church; he has the 
praise of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Gregory Nazianzen, and furnishes materials to St. Ambrose and St. 
Hilary; yet, as time proceeded, a definite heterodoxy was the growing result of his theology, and at length, three 
hundred years after his death, he was condemned, and, as has generally been considered, in an Ecumenical 
Council.! 6 ] “Diodorus of Tarsus,” says Tillemont, “died at an advanced age, in the peace of the Church, honoured 
by the praises of the greatest saints, and crowned with a glory, which, having ever attended him through life, 
followed him after his death;”!7] yet St. Cyril of Alexandria considers him and Theodore of Mopsuestia the true 
authors of Nestorianism, and he was placed in the event by the Nestorians among their saints. Theodore himself 
was condemned after his death by the same Council which is said to have condemned Origen, and is justly 
considered the chief rationalizing doctor of Antiquity; yet he was in the highest repute in his day, and the 
Eastern Synod complains, as quoted by Facundus, that “Blessed Theodore, who died so happily, who was so 
eminent a teacher for five and forty years, and overthrew every heresy, and in his lifetime experienced no 
imputation from the orthodox, now after his death so long ago, after his many conflicts, after his ten thousand 
books composed in refutation of errors, after his approval in the sight of priests, emperors, and people, runs the 
risk of receiving the reward of heretics, and of being called their chief.”! 8 ! There is a certain continuous advance 
and determinate path which belong to the history of a doctrine, policy, or institution, and which impress upon 
the common sense of mankind, that what it ultimately becomes is the issue of what it was at first. This 
sentiment is expressed in the proverb, not limited to Latin, Exitus acta probat; and is sanctioned by Divine 
wisdom, when, warning us against false prophets, it says, “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

A doctrine, then, professed in its mature years by a philosophy or religion, is likely to be a true development, 
not a corruption, in proportion as it seems to be the logical issue of its original teaching. 

SECTION V. 

FIFTH NOTE. ANTICIPATION OF ITS FUTURE. 

Since, when an idea is living, that is, influential and effective, it is sure to develope according to its own nature, 
and the tendencies, which are carried out on the long run, may under favourable circumstances show 
themselves early as well as late, and logic is the same in all ages, instances of a development which is to come, 
though vague and isolated, may occur from the very first, though a lapse of time be necessary to bring them to 
perfection. And since developments are in great measure only aspects of the idea from which they proceed, and 
all of them are natural consequences of it, it is often a matter of accident in what order they are carried out in 
individual minds; and it is in no wise strange that here and there definite specimens of advanced teaching 
should very early occur, which in the historical course are not found till a late day. The fact, then, of such early 
or recurring intimations of tendencies which afterwards are fully realized, is a sort of evidence that those later 
and more systematic fulfilments are only in accordance with the original idea. 
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Nothing is more common, for instance, than accounts or legends of the anticipations, which great men have 
given in boyhood of the bent of their minds, as afterwards displayed in their history; so much so that the 
popular expectation has sometimes led to the invention of them. The child Cyrus mimics a despot’s power, and 
St. Athanasius is elected Bishop by his playfellows. 

It is noticeable that in the eleventh century, when the Russians were but pirates upon the Black Sea, 
Constantinople was their aim; and that a prophesy was in circulation in that city that they should one day gain 
possession of it. 

In the reign of James the First, we have an observable anticipation of the system of influence in the 
management of political parties, which was developed by Sir R. Walpole a century afterwards. This attempt is 
traced by a living writer to the ingenuity of Lord Bacon. “He submitted to the King that there were expedients 
for more judiciously managing a House of Commons;... that much might be done by forethought towards filling 
the House with well-affected persons, winning or blinding the lawyers ... and drawing the chief constituent 
bodies of the assembly, the country gentlemen, the merchants, the courtiers, to act for the King’s advantage; 
that it would be expedient to tender voluntarily certain graces and modifications of the King’s prerogative,” 
&c.[9l The writer adds, “This circumstance, like several others in the present reign, is curious, as it shows the rise 
of a systematic parliamentary influence, which was one day to become the mainspring of government.” 
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Arcesilas and Carneades, the founders of the later Academy, are known to have innovated on the Platonic 
doctrine by inculcating a universal scepticism; and they did this, as if on the authority of Socrates, who had 
adopted the method of ironia against the Sophists, on their professing to know everything. This, of course, was 
an insufficient plea. However, could it be shown that Socrates did on one or two occasions evidence deliberate 
doubts on the great principles of theism or morals, would any one deny that the innovation in question had 
grounds for being considered a true development, not a corruption? 

It is certain that, in the idea of Monachism, prevalent in ancient times, manual labour had a more prominent 
place than study; so much so that De Ranee, the celebrated Abbot of La Trappe, in controversy with Mabillon, 
maintained his ground with great plausibility against the latter’s apology for the literary occupations for which 
the Benedictines of France are so famous. Nor can it be denied that the labours of such as Mabillon and 
Montfaucon are at least a development upon the simplicity of the primitive institution. And yet it is remarkable 
that St. Pachomius, the first author of a monastic rule, enjoined a library in each of his houses, and appointed 
conferences and disputations three times a week on religious subjects, interpretation of Scripture, or points of 
theology. St. Basil, the founder of Monachism in Pontus, one of the most learned of the Greek Fathers, wrote his 
theological treatises in the intervals of agricultural labour. St. Jerome, the author of the Latin versions of 
Scripture, lived as a poor monk in a cell at Bethlehem. These, indeed, were but exceptions in the character of 
early Monachism; but they suggest its capabilities and anticipate its history. Literature is certainly not 
inconsistent with its idea. 
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In the controversies with the Gnostics, in the second century, striking anticipations occasionally occur, in the 
works of their Catholic opponents, of the formal dogmatic teaching developed in the Church in the course of the 
Nestorian and Monophysite controversies in the fifth. On the other hand, Paul of Samosata, one of the first 
disciples of the Syrian school of theology, taught a heresy sufficiently like Nestorianism, in which that school 
terminated, to be mistaken for it in later times; yet for a long while after him the characteristic of the school was 
Arianism, an opposite heresy. 

Lutheranism has by this time become in most places almost simple heresy or infidelity; it has terminated, if it 
has even yet reached its limit, in a denial both of the Canon and the Creed, nay, of many principles of morals. 



Accordingly the question arises, whether these conclusions are in fairness to be connected with its original 
teaching or are a corruption. And it is no little aid towards its resolution to find that Luther himself at one time 
rejected the Apocalypse, called the Epistle of St. James “straminea,” condemned the word “Trinity,” fell into a 
kind of Eutychianism in his view of the Holy Eucharist, and in a particular case sanctioned bigamy. Calvinism, 
again, in various distinct countries, has become Socinianism, and Calvin himself seems to have denied our 
Lord’s Eternal Sonship and ridiculed the Nicene Creed. 

Another evidence, then, of the faithfulness of an ultimate development is its definite anticipation at an early 
period in the history of the idea to which it belongs. 

SECTION VI. 

SIXTH NOTE. CONSERVATIVE ACTION UPON ITS PAST. 

As developments which are preceded by definite indications have a fair presumption in their favour, so those 
which do but contradict and reverse the course of doctrine which has been developed before them, and out of 
which they spring, are certainly corrupt; for a corruption is a development in that very stage in which it ceases to 
illustrate, and begins to disturb, the acquisitions gained in its previous history. 

It is the rule of creation, or rather of the phenomena which it presents, that life passes on to its termination 
by a gradual, imperceptible course of change. There is ever a maximum in earthly excellence, and the operation 
of the same causes which made things great makes them small again. Weakness is but the resulting product of 
power. Events move in cycles; all things come round, “the sun ariseth and goeth down, and hasteth to his place 
where he arose.” Flowers first bloom, and then fade; fruit ripens and decays. The fermenting process, unless 
stopped at the due point, corrupts the liquor which it has created. The grace of spring, the richness of autumn 
are but for a moment, and worldly moralists bid us Carpe diem, for we shall have no second opportunity. Virtue 
seems to lie in a mean, between vice and vice; and as it grew out of imperfection, so to grow into enormity. 
There is a limit to human knowledge, and both sacred and profane writers witness that overwisdom is folly. And 
in the political world states rise and fall, the instruments of their aggrandizement becoming the weapons of 
their destruction. And hence the frequent ethical maxims, such as, “Ne quid nimis,” “Medio tutissimus,” 
“Vaulting ambition,” which seem to imply that too much of what is good is evil. 

So great a paradox of course cannot be maintained as that truth literally leads to falsehood, or that there can 
be an excess of virtue; but the appearance of things and the popular language about them will at least serve us in 
obtaining an additional test for the discrimination of a bond fide development of an idea from its corruption. 

A true development, then, may be described as one which is conservative of the course of antecedent 
developments being really those antecedents and something besides them: it is an addition which illustrates, 
not obscures, corroborates, not corrects, the body of thought from which it proceeds; and this is its 
characteristic as contrasted with a corruption. 
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For instance, a gradual conversion from a false to a true religion, plainly, has much of the character of a 
continuous process, or a development, in the mind itself, even when the two religions, which are the limits of its 
course, are antagonists. Now let it be observed, that such a change consists in addition and increase chiefly, not 
in destruction. “True religion is the summit and perfection of false religions; it combines in one whatever there 
is of good and true separately remaining in each. And in like manner the Catholic Creed is for the most part the 
combination of separate truths, which heretics have divided among themselves, and err in dividing. So that, in 
matter of fact, if a religious mind were educated in and sincerely attached to some form of heathenism or 
heresy, and then were brought under the light of truth, it would be drawn off from error into the truth, not by 
losing what it had, but by gaining what it had not, not by being unclothed, but by being ‘clothed upon,’ ‘that 
mortality may be swallowed up of life.’ That same principle of faith which attaches it at first to the wrong 
doctrine would attach it to the truth; and that portion of its original doctrine, which was to be cast off as 



absolutely false, would not be directly rejected, but indirectly, in the reception of the truth which is its opposite. 
True conversion is ever of a positive, not a negative character.”! 10 ] 

Such too is the theory of the Fathers as regards the doctrines fixed by Councils, as is instanced in the language 
of St. Leo. “To be seeking for what has been disclosed, to reconsider what has been finished, to tear up what has 
been laid down, what is this but to be unthankful for what is gained?”! 11 ! Vincentius of Lerins, in like manner, 
speaks of the development of Christian doctrine, asprofectusfidei non permutatioX 12 J And so as regards the 
Jewish Law, our Lord said that He came “not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
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Mahomet is accused of contradicting his earlier revelations by his later, “which is a thing so well known to those 
of his sect that they all acknowledge it; and therefore when the contradictions are such as they cannot solve 
them, then they will have one of the contradictory places to be revoked. And they reckon in the whole Alcoran 
about a hundred and fifty verses which are thus revoked.”!^] 

Schelling, says Mr. Dewar, considers “that the time has arrived when an esoteric speculative Christianity 
ought to take the place of the exoteric empiricism which has hitherto prevailed.” This German philosopher 
“acknowledges that such a project is opposed to the evident design of the Church, and of her earliest 
teachers.”! 1 ^ 
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When Roman Catholics are accused of substituting another Gospel for the primitive Creed, they answer that 
they hold, and can show that they hold, the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atonement, as firmly as any 
Protestant can state them. To this it is replied that they do certainly profess them, but that they obscure and 
virtually annul them by their additions; that the cultus of St. Mary and the Saints is no development of the 
truth, but a corruption and a religious mischief to those doctrines of which it is the corruption, because it draws 
away the mind and heart from Christ. But they answer that, so far from this, it subserves, illustrates, protects 
the doctrine of our Lord’s loving kindness and mediation. Thus the parties in controversy join issue on the 
common ground, that a developed doctrine which reverses the course of development which has preceded it, is 
no true development but a corruption; also, that what is corrupt acts as an element of unhealthiness towards 
what is sound. This subject, however, will come before us in its proper place by and by. 
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Blackstone supplies us with an instance in another subject-matter, of a development which is justified by its 
utility, when he observes that “when society is once formed, government results of course, as necessary to 
preserve and to keep that society in order/’hs] 

On the contrary, when the Long Parliament proceeded to usurp the executive, they impaired the popular 
liberties which they seemed to be advancing; for the security of those liberties depends on the separation of the 
executive and legislative powers, or on the enactors being subjects, not executors of the laws. 

And in the history of ancient Rome, from the time that the privileges gained by the tribunes in behalf of the 
people became an object of ambition to themselves, the development had changed into a corruption. 

And thus a sixth test of a true development is that it is of a tendency conservative of what has gone before it. 

SECTION VII. 

SEVENTH NOTE. CHRONIC VIGOUR. 

Since the corruption of an idea, as far as the appearance goes, is a sort of accident or affection of its 
development, being the end of a course, and a transition-state leading to a crisis, it is, as has been observed 
above, a brief and rapid process. While ideas live in men’s minds, they are ever enlarging into fuller 



development: they will not be stationary in their corruption any more than before it; and dissolution is that 
further state to which corruption tends. Corruption cannot, therefore, be of long standing; and thus duration is 
another test of a faithful development. 

Si gravis, brevis; si longus, levis; is the Stoical topic of consolation under pain; and of a number of disorders 
it can even be said, The worse, the shorter. 

Sober men are indisposed to change in civil matters, and fear reforms and innovations, lest, if they go a little 
too far, they should at once run on to some great calamities before a remedy can be applied. The chance of a 
slow corruption does not strike them. Revolutions are generally violent and swift; now, in fact, they are the 
course of a corruption. 
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The course of heresies is always short; it is an intermediate state between life and death, or what is like death; 
or, if it does not result in death, it is resolved into some new, perhaps opposite, course of error, which lays no 
claim to be connected with it. And in this way indeed, but in this way only, an heretical principle will continue in 
life many years, first running one way, then another. 

The abounding of iniquity is the token of the end approaching; the faithful in consequence cry out, How long? 
as if delay opposed reason as well as patience. Three years and a half are to complete the reign of Antichrist. 

Nor is it any real objection that the world is ever corrupt, and yet, in spite of this, evil does not fill up its 
measure and overflow; for this arises from the external counteractions of truth and virtue, which bear it back; 
let the Church be removed, and the world will soon come to its end. 

And so again, if the chosen people age after age became worse and worse, till there was no recovery, still their 
course of evil was continually broken by reformations, and was thrown back upon a less advanced stage of 
declension. 
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It is true that decay, which is one form of corruption, is slow; but decay is a state in which there is no violent or 
vigorous action at all, whether of a conservative or a destructive character, the hostile influence being powerful 
enough to enfeeble the functions of life, but not to quicken its own process. And thus we see opinions, usages, 
and systems, which are of venerable and imposing aspect, but which have no soundness within them, and keep 
together from a habit of consistence, or from dependence on political institutions; or they become almost 
peculiarities of a country, or the habits of a race, or the fashions of society. And then, at length, perhaps, they go 
off suddenly and die out under the first rough influence from without. Such are the superstitions which pervade 
a population, like some ingrained dye or inveterate odour, and which at length come to an end, because nothing 
lasts for ever, but which run no course, and have no history; such was the established paganism of classical 
times, which was the fit subject of persecution, for its first breath made it crumble and disappear. Such 
apparently is the state of the Nestorian and Monophysite communions; such might have been the condition of 
Christianity had it been absorbed by the feudalism of the middle ages; such too is that Protestantism, or (as it 
sometimes calls itself) attachment to the Establishment, which is not unfrequently the boast of the respectable 
and wealthy among ourselves. 

Whether Mahometanism external to Christendom, and the Greek Church within it, fall under this description 
is yet to be seen. Circumstances can be imagined which would even now rouse the fanaticism of the Moslem; 
and the Russian despotism does not meddle with the usages, though it may domineer over the priesthood, of 
the national religion. 

Thus, while a corruption is distinguished from decay by its energetic action, it is distinguished from a 
development by its transitory character. 
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Such are seven out of various Notes, which may be assigned, of fidelity in the development of an idea. The point 
to be ascertained is the unity and identity of the idea with itself through all stages of its development from first 
to last, and these are seven tokens that it may rightly be accounted one and the same all along. To guarantee its 
own substantial unity, it must be seen to be one in type, one in its system of principles, one in its unitive power 
towards externals, one in its logical consecutiveness, one in the witness of its early phases to its later, one in the 
protection which its later extend to its earlier, and one in its union of vigour with continuance, that is, in its 
tenacity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

APPLICATION OF THE SEVEN NOTES TO THE EXISTING DEVELOPMENTS OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


APPLICATION OF THE FIRST NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. PRESERVATION OF TYPE. 

Now let me attempt to apply the foregoing seven Notes of fidelity in intellectual developments to the instance of 
Christian Doctrine. And first as to the Note of identity of type. 

I have said above, that, whereas all great ideas are found, as time goes on, to involve much which was not seen 
at first to belong to them, and have developments, that is enlargements, applications, uses and fortunes, very 
various, one security against error and perversion in the process is the maintenance of the original type, which 
the idea presented to the world at its origin, amid and through all its apparent changes and vicissitudes from 
first to last. 

How does this apply to Christianity? What is its original type? and has that type been preserved in the 
developments commonly called Catholic, which have followed, and in the Church which embodies and teaches 
them? Let us take it as the world now views it in its age; and let us take it as the world once viewed it in its 
youth, and let us see whether there be any great difference between the early and the later description of it. The 
following statement will show my meaning:— 

There is a religious communion claiming a divine commission, and holding all other religious bodies around 
it heretical or infidel; it is a well-organized, well-disciplined body; it is a sort of secret society, binding together 
its members by influences and by engagements which it is difficult for strangers to ascertain. It is spread over 
the known world; it may be weak or insignificant locally, but it is strong on the whole from its continuity; it may 
be smaller than all other religious bodies together, but is larger than each separately. It is a natural enemy to 
governments external to itself; it is intolerant and engrossing, and tends to a new modelling of society; it breaks 
laws, it divides families. It is a gross superstition; it is charged with the foulest crimes; it is despised by the 
intellect of the day; it is frightful to the imagination of the many. And there is but one communion such. 

Place this description before Pliny or Julian; place it before Frederick the Second or Guizot.Li “Apparent dirse 
facies.” Each knows at once, without asking a question, who is meant by it. One object, and only one, absorbs 
each item of the detail of the delineation. 

SECTION I. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST CENTURIES. 

The prima facie view of early Christianity, in the eyes of witnesses external to it, is presented to us in the brief 
but vivid descriptions given by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, the only heathen writers who distinctly mention it 
for the first hundred and fifty years. 

Tacitus is led to speak of the Religion, on occasion of the conflagration of Rome, which was popularly imputed 
to Nero. “To put an end to the report,” he says, “he laid the guilt on others, and visited them with the most 
exquisite punishment, those, namely, who, held in abhorrence for their crimes (per flagitia invisos ), were 
popularly called Christians. The author of that profession ( nominis ) was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was capitally punished by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The deadly superstition ( exitiabilis superstitio), though 
checked for a while, broke out afresh; and that, not only throughout Judaea, the original seat of the evil, but 
through the City also, whither all things atrocious or shocking ( atrocia aut pudenda) flow together from every 
quarter and thrive. At first, certain were seized who avowed it; then, on their report, a vast multitude were 
convicted, not so much of firing the City, as of hatred of mankind ( odio humani generis).” After describing their 
tortures, he continues “In consequence, though they were guilty, and deserved most signal punishment, they 
began to be pitied, as if destroyed not for any public object, but from the barbarity of one man.” 



Suetonius relates the same transactions thus: “Capital punishments were inflicted on the Christians, a class of 
men of a new and magical superstition ( superstitionis novas et maleficae).” What gives additional character to 
this statement is its context; for it occurs as one out of various police or sumptuary or domestic regulations, 
which Nero made; such as “controlling private expenses, forbidding taverns to serve meat, repressing the 
contests of theatrical parties, and securing the integrity of wills.” When Pliny was Governor of Pontus, he wrote 
his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, to ask advice how he was to deal with the Christians, whom he 
found there in great numbers. One of his points of hesitation was, whether the very profession of Christianity 
was not by itself sufficient to justify punishment; “whether the name itself should be visited, though clear of 
flagitious acts (flagitia ), or only when connected with them.” He says, he had ordered for execution such as 
persevered in their profession, after repeated warnings, “as not doubting, whatever it was they professed, that at 
any rate contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished.” He required them to invoke the gods, to 
sacrifice wine and frankincense to the images of the Emperor, and to blaspheme Christ; “to which,” he adds, “it 
is said no real Christian can be compelled.” Renegades informed him that “the sum total of their offence or fault 
was meeting before light on an appointed day, and saying with one another a form of words ( carmen ) to Christ, 
as if to a god, and binding themselves by oath, (not to the commission of any wickedness, but) against the 
commission of theft, robbery, adultery, breach of trust, denial of deposits; that, after this they were accustomed 
to separate, and then to meet again for a meal, but eaten all together and harmless; however, that they had even 
left this off after his edicts enforcing the Imperial prohibition of Hetaeriae or Associations.” He proceeded to put 
two women to the torture, but “discovered nothing beyond a bad and excessive superstition” ( superstitionem 
pravam et immodicam), “the contagion” of which, he continues, “had spread through villages and country, till 
the temples were emptied of worshippers.” 


2 . 

In these testimonies, which will form a natural and convenient text for what is to follow, we have various 
characteristics brought before us of the religion to which they relate. It was a superstition, as all three writers 
agree; a bad and excessive superstition, according to Pliny; a magical superstition, according to Suetonius; a 
deadly superstition, according to Tacitus. Next, it was embodied in a society, and moreover a secret and unlawful 
society or hetaeria; and it was a proselytizing society; and its very name was connected with “flagitious,” 
“atrocious,” and “shocking” acts. 
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Now these few points, which are not all which might be set down, contain in themselves a distinct and 
significant description of Christianity; but they have far greater meaning when illustrated by the history of the 
times, the testimony of later writers, and the acts of the Roman government towards its professors. It is 
impossible to mistake the judgment passed on the religion by these three writers, and still more clearly by other 
writers and Imperial functionaries. They evidently associated Christianity with the oriental superstitions, 
whether propagated by individuals or embodied in a rite, which were in that day traversing the Empire, and 
which in the event acted so remarkable a part in breaking up the national forms of worship, and so in preparing 
the way for Christianity. This, then, is the broad view which the educated heathen took of Christianity; and, if it 
had been very unlike those rites and curious arts in external appearance, they would not have confused it with 
them. 

Changes in society are, by a providential appointment, commonly preceded and facilitated by the setting in of 
a certain current in men’s thoughts and feelings in that direction towards which a change is to be made. And, as 
lighter substances whirl about before the tempest and presage it, so words and deeds, ominous but not effective 
of the coming revolution, are circulated beforehand through the multitude, or pass across the field of events. 
This was specially the case with Christianity, as became its high dignity; it came heralded and attended by a 
crowd of shadows, shadows of itself, impotent and monstrous as shadows are, but not at first sight 
distinguishable from it by common spectators. Before the mission of the Apostles, a movement, of which there 



had been earlier parallels, had begun in Egypt, Syria, and the neighbouring countries, tending to the propagation 
of new and peculiar forms of worship throughout the Empire. Prophecies were afloat that some new order of 
things was coming in from the East, which increased the existing unsettlement of the popular mind; pretenders 
made attempts to satisfy its wants, and old Traditions of the Truth, embodied for ages in local or in national 
religions, gave to these attempts a doctrinal and ritual shape, which became an additional point of resemblance 
to that Truth which was soon visibly to appear. 
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The distinctive character of the rites in question lay in their appealing to the gloomy rather than to the cheerful 
and hopeful feelings, and in their influencing the mind through fear. The notions of guilt and expiation, of evil 
and good to come, and of dealings with the invisible world, were in some shape or other pre-eminent in them, 
and formed a striking contrast to the classical polytheism, which was gay and graceful, as was natural in a 
civilized age. The new rites, on the other hand, were secret; their doctrine was mysterious; their profession was 
a discipline, beginning in a formal initiation, manifested in an association, and exercised in privation and pain. 
They were from the nature of the case proselytizing societies, for they were rising into power; nor were they 
local, but vagrant, restless, intrusive, and encroaching. Their pretensions to supernatural knowledge brought 
them into easy connexion with magic and astrology, which are as attractive to the wealthy and luxurious as the 
more vulgar superstitions to the populace. 
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Such were the rites of Cybele, Isis, and Mithras; such the Chaldeans, as they were commonly called, and the 
Magi; they came from one part of the world, and during the first and second century spread with busy 
perseverance to the northern and western extremities of the empire.M Traces of the mysteries of Cybele, a 
Syrian deity, if the famous temple at Hierapolis was hers, have been found in Spain, in Gaul, and in Britain, as 
high up as the wall of Severus. The worship of Isis was the most widely spread of all the pagan deities; it was 
received in Ethiopia and in Germany, and even the name of Paris has been fancifully traced to it. Both worships, 
as well as the Science of Magic, had their colleges of priests and devotees, which were governed by a president, 
and in some places were supported by farms. Their processions passed from town to town, begging as they went 
and attracting proselytes. Apuleius describes one of them as seizing a whip, accusing himself of some offence, 
and scourging himself in public. These strollers, circulatores or agyrtee in classical language, told fortunes, and 
distributed prophetical tickets to the ignorant people who consulted them. Also, they were learned in the 
doctrine of omens, of lucky and unlucky days, of the rites of expiation and of sacrifices. Such an agyrtes or 
itinerant was the notorious Alexander of Abonotichus, till he managed to establish himself in Pontus, where he 
carried on so successful an imposition that his fame reached Rome, and men in office and station entrusted him 
with their dearest political secrets. Such a wanderer, with a far more religious bearing and a high reputation for 
virtue, was Apollonius of Tyana, who professed the Pythagorean philosophy, claimed the gift of miracles, and 
roamed about preaching, teaching, healing, and prophesying from India and Alexandria to Athens and Rome. 
Another solitary proselytizer, though of an earlier time and of an avowed profligacy, had been the Sacrificulus, 
viewed with such horror by the Roman Senate, as introducing the infamous Bacchic rites into Rome. Such, 
again, were those degenerate children of a divine religion, who, in the words of their Creator and Judge, 
“compassed sea and land to make one proselyte,” and made him “twofold more the child of hell than 
themselves.” 
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These vagrant religionists for the most part professed a severe rule of life, and sometimes one of fanatical 
mortification. In the mysteries of Mithras, the initiation M was preceded by fasting and abstinence, and a variety 
of painful trials; it was made by means of a baptism as a spiritual washing; and it included an offering of bread, 
and some emblem of a resurrection. In the Samothracian rites it had been a custom to initiate children; 



confession too of greater crimes seems to have been required, and would naturally be involved in others in the 
inquisition prosecuted into the past lives of the candidates for initiation. The garments of the converts were 
white; their calling was considered as a warfare (militia), and was undertaken with a sacramentum, or military 
oath. The priests shaved their heads and wore linen, and when they were dead were buried in a sacerdotal 
garment. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the mutilation inflicted on the priests of Cybele; one instance of 
their scourgings has been already mentioned; and Tertullian speaks of their high priest cutting his arms for the 
life of the Emperor Marcus.Ul The priests of Isis, in lamentation for Osiris, tore their breasts with pine cones. 
This lamentation was a ritual observance, founded on some religious mystery: Isis lost Osiris, and the initiated 
wept in memory of her sorrow; the Syrian goddess had wept over dead Thammuz, and her mystics 
commemorated it by a ceremonial woe; in the rites of Bacchus, an image was laid on a bier at midnight,Is! which 
was bewailed in metrical hymns; the god was supposed to die, and then to revive. Nor was this the only worship 
which was continued through the night; while some of the rites were performed in caves. 
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Only a heavenly light can give purity to nocturnal and subterraneous worship. Caves were at that time 
appropriated to the worship of the infernal gods. It was but natural that these wild religions should be 
connected with magic and its kindred arts; magic has at all times led to cruelty, and licentiousness would be the 
inevitable reaction from a temporary strictness. An extraordinary profession, when men are in a state of mere 
nature, makes hypocrites or madmen, and will in no long time be discarded except by the few. The world of that 
day associated together in one company, Isiac, Phrygian, Mithriac, Chaldean, wizard, astrologer, fortune-teller, 
itinerant, and, as was not unnatural, Jew. Magic was professed by the profligate Alexander, and was imputed to 
the grave Apollonius. The rites of Mithras came from the Magi of Persia; and it is obviously difficult to 
distinguish in principle the ceremonies of the Syrian Taurobolium from those of the Necyomantia in the 
Odyssey, or of Canidia in Horace. 

The Theodosian Code calls magic generally a “superstition;” and magic, orgies, mysteries, and “sabbathizings,” 
were referred to the same “barbarous” origin. “Magical superstitions,” the “rites of the Magi,” the “promises of 
the Chaldeans,” and the “Mathematici,” are familiar to the readers of Tacitus. The Emperor Otho, an avowed 
patron of oriental fashions, took part in the rites of Isis, and consulted the Mathematici. Vespasian, who also 
consulted them, is heard of in Egypt as performing miracles at the suggestion of Serapis. Tiberius, in an edict, 
classes together “Egyptian and Jewish rites;” and Tacitus and Suetonius, in recording it, speak of the two 
religions together as “ea superstition 6 1 Augustus had already associated them together as superstitions, and as 
unlawful, and that in contrast to others of a like foreign origin. “As to foreign rites (peregrinee ceremonise),” says 
Suetonius, “as he paid more reverence to those which were old and enjoined, so did he hold the rest in 
contempt.”[ 7 l He goes on to say that, even on the judgment-seat, he had recognized the Eleusinian priests, into 
whose mysteries he had been initiated at Athens; “whereas, when travelling in Egypt, he had refused to see Apis, 
and had approved of his grandson Caligula’s passing by Judaea without sacrificing at Jerusalem.” Plutarch 
speaks of magic as connected with the mournful mysteries of Orpheus and Zoroaster, with the Egyptian and the 
Phrygian; and, in his Treatise on Superstition, he puts together in one clause, as specimens of that disease of 
mind, “covering oneself with mud, wallowing in the mire, sabbathizings, fallings on the face, unseemly postures, 
foreign adorations,” 1 8 ] Ovid mentions in consecutive verses the rites of “Adonis lamented by Venus,” “The 
Sabbath of the Syrian Jew,” and the “Memphitic Temple of Io in her linen dress/’M Juvenal speaks of the rites, 
as well as the language and the music, of the Syrian Orontes having flooded Rome; and, in his description of the 
superstition of the Roman women, he places the low Jewish fortune-teller between the pompous priests of 
Cybele and Isis, and the bloody witchcraft of the Armenian haruspex and the astrology of the Chaldeans.M 
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The Christian, being at first accounted a kind of Jew, was even on that score included in whatever odium, and 
whatever bad associations, attended on the Jewish name. But in a little time his independence of the rejected 



people was clearly understood, as even the persecutions show; and he stood upon his own ground. Still his 
character did not change in the eyes of the world; for favour or for reproach, he was still associated with the 
votaries of secret and magical rites. The Emperor Hadrian, noted as he is for his inquisitive temper, and a 
partaker in so many mysteries,! 11 ] still believed that the Christians of Egypt allowed themselves in the worship 
of Serapis. They are brought into connexion with the magic of Egypt in the history of what is commonly called 
the Thundering Legion, so far as this, that the rain which relieved the Emperor’s army in the field, and which 
the Church ascribed to the prayers of the Christian soldiers, is by Dio Cassius attributed to an Egyptian 
magician, who obtained it by invoking Mercury and other spirits. This war had been the occasion of one of the 
first recognitions which the state had conceded to the Oriental rites, though statesmen and emperors, as private 
men, had long taken part in them. The Emperor Marcus had been urged by his fears of the Marcomanni to 
resort to these foreign introductions, and is said to have employed Magi and Chaldeans in averting an 
unsuccessful issue of the war. It is observable that, in the growing countenance which was extended to these 
rites in the third century, Christianity came in for a share. The chapel of Alexander Severus contained statues of 
Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius, Pythagoras, and our Lord. Here indeed, as in the case of Zenobia’s Judaism, an 
eclectic philosophy aided the comprehension of religions. But, immediately before Alexander, Heliogabalus, who 
was no philosopher, while he formally seated his Syrian idol in the Palatine, while he observed the mysteries of 
Cybele and Adonis, and celebrated his magic rites with human victims, intended also, according to Lampridius, 
to unite with his horrible superstition “the Jewish and Samaritan religions and the Christian rite, that so the 
priesthood of Heliogabalus might comprise the mystery of every worship.”! 12 ! Hence, more or less, the stories 
which occur in ecclesiastical history of the conversion or good-will of the emperors to the Christian faith, of 
Hadrian, Mammsea, and others, besides Heliogabalus and Alexander. Such stories might often mean little more 
than that they favoured it among other forms of Oriental superstition. 
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What has been said is sufficient to bring before the mind an historical fact, which indeed does not need 
evidence. Upon the established religions of Europe the East had renewed her encroachments, and was pouring 
forth a family of rites which in various ways attracted the attention of the luxurious, the political, the ignorant, 
the restless, and the remorseful. Armenian, Chaldee, Egyptian, Jew, Syrian, Phrygian, as the case might be, was 
the designation of the new hierophant; and magic, superstition, barbarism, jugglery, were the names given to his 
rite by the world. In this company appeared Christianity. When then three well-informed writers call 
Christianity a superstition and a magical superstition, they were not using words at random, or the language of 
abuse, but they were describing it in distinct and recognized terms as cognate to those gloomy, secret, odious, 
disreputable religions which were making so much disturbance up and down the empire. 
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The impression made on the world by circumstances immediately before the rise of Christianity received a sort 
of confirmation upon its rise, in the appearance of the Gnostic and kindred heresies, which issued from the 
Church during the second and third centuries. Their resemblance in ritual and constitution to the Oriental 
religions, sometimes their historical relationship, is undeniable; and certainly it is a singular coincidence, that 
Christianity should be first called a magical superstition by Suetonius, and then should be found in the intimate 
company, and seemingly the parent, of a multitude of magical superstitions, if there was nothing in the Religion 
itself to give rise to such a charge. 
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The Gnostic family!^] suitably traces its origin to a mixed race, which had commenced its national history by 
associating Orientalism with Revelation. After the captivity of the ten tribes, Samaria was colonized by “men 
from Babylon and Cushan, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim,” who were instructed at 
their own instance in “the manner of the God of the land,” by one of the priests of the Church of Jeroboam. The 



consequence was, that “they feared the Lord and served their own gods.” Of this country was Simon, the reputed 
patriarch of the Gnostics; and he is introduced in the Acts of the Apostles as professing those magical powers 
which were so principal a characteristic of the Oriental mysteries. His heresy, though broken into a multitude of 
sects, was poured over the world with a Catholicity not inferior in its day to that of Christianity. St. Peter, who 
fell in with him originally in Samaria, seems to have encountered him again at Rome. At Rome, St. Polycarp met 
Marcion of Pontus, whose followers spread through Italy, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and Persia; Valentinus preached 
his doctrines in Alexandria, Rome, and Cyprus; and we read of his disciples in Crete, Caesarea, Antioch, and 
other parts of the East. Bardesanes and his followers were found in Mesopotamia. The Carpocratians are spoken 
of at Alexandria, at Rome, and in Cephallenia; the Basilidians spread through the greater part of Egypt; the 
Ophites were apparently in Bithynia and Galatia; the Cainites or Caians in Africa, and the Marcosians in Gaul. 
To these must be added several sects, which, though not strictly of the Gnostic stock, are associated with them 
in date, character, and origin;—the Ebionites of Palestine, the Cerinthians, who rose in some part of Asia Minor, 
the Encratites and kindred sects, who spread from Mesopotamia to Syria, to Cilicia and other provinces of Asia 
Minor, and thence to Rome, Gaul, Aquitaine, and Spain; and the Montanists, who, with a town in Phrygia for 
their metropolis, reached at length from Constantinople to Carthage. 

“When [the reader of Christian history] comes to the second century,” says Dr. Burton, “he finds that 
Gnosticism, under some form or other, was professed in every part of the then civilized world. He finds it 
divided into schools, as numerously and as zealously attended as any which Greece or Asia could boast in their 
happiest days. He meets with names totally unknown to him before, which excited as much sensation as those 
of Aristotle or Plato. He hears of volumes having been written in support of this new philosophy, not one of 
which has survived to our own day.”l 1 4 ] Many of the founders of these sects had been Christians; others were of 
Jewish parentage; others were more or less connected in fact with the Pagan rites to which their own bore so 
great a resemblance. Montanus seems even to have been a mutilated priest of Cybele; the followers of Prodicus 
professed to possess the secret books of Zoroaster; and the doctrine of dualism, which so many of the sects held, 
is to be traced to the same source. Basilides seems to have recognized Mithras as the Supreme Being, or the 
Prince of Angels, or the Sun, if Mithras is equivalent to Abraxas, which was inscribed upon his amulets: on the 
other hand, he is said to have been taught by an immediate disciple of St. Peter, and Valentinus by an immediate 
disciple of St. Paul. Marcion was the son of a Bishop of Pontus; Tatian, a disciple of St. Justin Martyr. 
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Whatever might be the history of these sects, and though it may be a question whether they can be properly 
called “superstitions,” and though many of them numbered educated men among their teachers and followers, 
they closely resembled, at least in ritual and profession, the vagrant Pagan mysteries which have been above 
described. Their very name of “Gnostic” implied the possession of a secret, which was to be communicated to 
their disciples. Ceremonial observances were the preparation, and symbolical rites the instrument, of initiation. 
Tatian and Montanus, the representatives of very distinct schools, agreed in making asceticism a rule of life. The 
followers of each of these sectaries abstained from wine; the Tatianites and Marcionites, from flesh; the 
Montanists kept three Lents in the year. All the Gnostic sects seem to have condemned marriage on one or 
other reason.Dsl The Marcionites had three baptisms or more; the Marcosians had two rites of what they called 
redemption; the latter of these was celebrated as a marriage, and the room adorned as a marriage-chamber. A 
consecration to a priesthood then followed with anointing. An extreme unction was another of their rites, and 
prayers for the dead one of their observances. Bardesanes and Harmonius were famous for the beauty of their 
chants. The prophecies of Montanus were delivered, like the oracles of the heathen, in a state of enthusiasm or 
ecstasy. To Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates, who died at the age of seventeen, a temple was erected in the 
island of Cephallenia, his mother’s birthplace, where he was celebrated with hymns and sacrifices. A similar 
honour was paid by the Carpocratians to Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, as well as to the Apostles; crowns 
were placed upon their images, and incense burned before them. In one of the inscriptions found at Cyrene, 
about twenty years since, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicurus, and others, are put together with our Lord, as guides 
of conduct. These inscriptions also contain the Carpocratian tenet of a community of women. I am unwilling to 



allude to the Agapse and Communions of certain of these sects, which were not surpassed in profligacy by the 
Pagan rites of which they were an imitation. The very name of Gnostic became an expression for the worst 
impurities, and no one dared eat bread with them, or use their culinary instruments or plates. 
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These profligate excesses are found in connexion with the exercise of magic and astrology.! 16 ! The amulets of 
the Basilidians are still extant in great numbers, inscribed with symbols, some Christian, some with figures of 
Isis, Serapis, and Anubis, represented according to the gross indecencies of the Egyptian mythology. L 7 ! St. 
Irenseus had already connected together the two crimes in speaking of the Simonians: “Their mystical priests,” 
he says, “live in lewdness, and practise magic, according to the ability of each. They use exorcisms and 
incantations; love-potions too, and seductive spells; the virtue of spirits, and dreams, and all other curious arts, 
they diligently observe.”! 18 ! The Marcosians were especially devoted to these “curious arts,” which are also 
ascribed to Carpocrates and Apelles. Marcion and others are reported to have used astrology. Tertullian speaks 
generally of the sects of his day: “Infamous are the dealings of the heretics with sorcerers very many, with 
mountebanks, with astrologers, with philosophers, to wit, such as are given to curious questions. They 
everywhere remember, ‘Seek, and ye shall find.’”!^! 

Such were the Gnostics; and to external and prejudiced spectators, whether philosophers, as Celsus and 
Porphyry, or the multitude, they wore an appearance sufficiently like the Church to be mistaken for her in the 
latter part of the Antenicene period, as she was confused with the Pagan mysteries in the earlier. 
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Of course it may happen that the common estimate concerning a person or a body is purely accidental and 
unfounded; but in such cases it is not lasting. Such were the calumnies of child-eating and impurity in the 
Christian meetings, which were almost extinct by the time of Origen, and which might arise from the world’s 
confusing them with the pagan and heretical rites. But when it continues from age to age, it is certainly an index 
of a fact, and corresponds to definite qualities in the object to which it relates. In that case, even mistakes carry 
information; for they are cognate to the truth, and we can allow for them. Often what seems like a mistake is 
merely the mode in which the informant conveys his testimony, or the impression which a fact makes on him. 
Censure is the natural tone of one man in a case where praise is the natural tone of another; the very same 
character or action inspires one mind with enthusiasm, and another with contempt. What to one man is 
magnanimity, to another is romance, and pride to a third, and pretence to a fourth, while to a fifth it is simply 
unintelligible; and yet there is a certain analogy in their separate testimonies, which conveys to us what the 
thing is like and what it is not like. When a man’s acknowledged note is superstition, we may be pretty sure we 
shall not find him an Academic or an Epicurean; and even words which are ambiguous, as “atheist,” or 
“reformer,” admit of a sure interpretation when we are informed of the speaker. In like manner, there is a 
certain general correspondence between magic and miracle, obstinacy and faith, insubordination and zeal for 
religion, sophistry and argumentative talent, craft and meekness, as is obvious. Let us proceed then in our 
contemplation of this reflection, as it may be called of primitive Christianity in the mirror of the world. 


15. 

All three writers, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, call it a “superstition;” this is no accidental imputation, but is 
repeated by a variety of subsequent writers and speakers. The charge of Thyestean banquets scarcely lasts a 
hundred years; but, while pagan witnesses are to be found, the Church is accused of superstition. The heathen 
disputant in Minucius calls Christianity, “Vana et demens superstitio.” The lawyer Modestinus speaks, with an 
apparent allusion to Christianity, of “weak minds being terrified superstitione numinis.” The heathen magistrate 
asks St. Marcellus, whether he and others have put away “vain superstitions,” and worship the gods whom the 
emperors worship. The Pagans in Arnobius speak of Christianity as “an execrable and unlucky religion, full of 
impiety and sacrilege, contaminating the rites instituted from of old with the superstition of its novelty.” The 



anonymous opponent of Lactantius calls it, “Impia et anilis superstitio .” Diocletian’s inscription at Clunia was, 
as it declared, on occasion of “the total extinction of the superstition of the Christians, and the extension of the 
worship of the gods.” Maximin, in his Letter upon Constantine’s Edict, still calls it a superstition.I 20 ! 


16. 

Now what is meant by the word thus attached by a consensus of heathen authorities to Christianity? At least, it 
cannot mean a religion in which a man might think what he pleased, and was set free from all yokes, whether of 
ignorance, fear, authority, or priestcraft. When heathen writers call the Oriental rites superstitions, they 
evidently use the word in its modern sense; it cannot surely be doubted that they apply it in the same sense to 
Christianity. But Plutarch explains for us the word at length, in his Treatise which bears the name: “Of all kinds 
of fear,” he says, “superstition is the most fatal to action and resource. He does not fear the sea who does not 
sail, nor war who does not serve, nor robbers who keeps at home, nor the sycophant who is poor, nor the 
envious if he is a private man, nor an earthquake if he lives in Gaul, nor thunder if he lives in Ethiopia; but he 
who fears the gods fears everything, earth, seas, air, sky, darkness, light, noises, silence, sleep. Slaves sleep and 
forget their masters; of the fettered doth sleep lighten the chain; inflamed wounds, ulcers cruel and agonizing, 
are not felt by the sleeping. Superstition alone has come to no terms with sleep; but in the very sleep of her 
victims, as though they were in the realms of the impious, she raises horrible spectres, and monstrous 
phantoms, and various pains, and whirls the miserable soul about, and persecutes it. They rise, and, instead of 
making light of what is unreal, they fall into the hands of quacks and conjurers, who say, ‘Call the crone to 
expiate, bathe in the sea, and sit all day on the ground.’” He goes on to speak of the introduction of “uncouth 
names and barbarous terms” into “the divine and national authority of religion;” observes that, whereas slaves, 
when they despair of freedom, may demand to be sold to another master, superstition admits of no change of 
gods, since “the god cannot be found whom he will not fear, who fears the gods of his family and his birth, who 
shudders at the Saving and the Benignant, who has a trembling and dread at those from whom we ask riches 
and wealth, concord, peace, success of all good words and deeds.” He says, moreover, that, while death is to all 
men an end of life, it is not so to the superstitious; for then “there are deep gates of hell to yawn, and headlong 
streams of at once fire and gloom are opened, and darkness with its many phantoms encompasses, ghosts 
presenting horrid visages and wretched voices, and judges and executioners, and chasms and dens full of 
innumerable miseries.” 

Presently, he says, that in misfortune or sickness the superstitious man refuses to see physician or 
philosopher, and cries, “Suffer me, O man, to undergo punishment, the impious, the cursed, the hated of gods 
and spirits. The Atheist,” with whom all along he is contrasting the superstitious disadvantageous^, “wipes his 
tears, trims his hair, doffs his mourning; but how can you address, how help the superstitious? He sits apart in 
sackcloth or filthy rags; and often he strips himself and rolls in the mud, and tells out his sins and offences, as 
having eaten and drunken something, or walked some way which the divinity did not allow.... And in his best 
mood, and under the influence of a good-humoured superstition, he sits at home, with sacrifice and slaughter 
all round him, while the old crones hang on him as on a peg, as Bion says, any charm they fall in with.” He 
continues, “What men like best are festivals, banquets at the temples, initiations, orgies, votive prayers, and 
adorations. But the superstitious wishes indeed, but is unable to rejoice. He is crowned and turns pale; he 
sacrifices and is in fear; he prays with a quivering voice, and burns incense with trembling hands, and altogether 
belies the saying of Pythagoras, that we are then in best case when we go to the gods; for superstitious men are 
in most wretched and evil case, approaching the houses or shrines of the gods as if they were the dens of bears, 
or the holes of snakes, or the caves of whales.” 


17 . 


Here we have a vivid picture of Plutarch’s idea of the essence of Superstition; it was the imagination of the 
existence of an unseen ever-present Master; the bondage of a rule of life, of a continual responsibility; 
obligation to attend to little things, the impossibility of escaping from duty, the inability to choose or change 



one’s religion, an interference with the enjoyment of life, a melancholy view of the world, sense of sin, horror at 
guilt, apprehension of punishment, dread, self-abasement, depression, anxiety and endeavour to be at peace 
with heaven, and error and absurdity in the methods chosen for the purpose. Such too had been the idea of the 
Epicurean Velleius, when he shrunk with horror from the “sempiternus dominus” and “curiosus Deus” of the 
Stoics.! 21 ! Such, surely, was the meaning of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. And hence of course the frequent 
reproach cast on Christians as credulous, weak-minded, and poor-spirited. The heathen objectors in Minucius 
and Lactantius speak of their “old-woman’s tales.”! 22 ! Celsus accuses them of “assenting at random and without 
reason,” saying, “Do not inquire, but believe.” “They lay it down,” he says elsewhere, “Let no educated man 
approach, no man of wisdom, no man of sense; but if a man be unlearned, weak in intellect, an infant, let him 
come with confidence. Confessing that these are worthy of their God, they evidently desire, as they are able, to 
convert none but fools, and vulgar, and stupid, and slavish, women and boys.” They “take in the simple, and lead 
him where they will.” They address themselves to “youths, house-servants, and the weak in intellect.” They 
“hurry away from the educated, as not fit subjects of their imposition, and inveigle the rustic.’’M “Thou,” says 
the heathen magistrate to the Martyr Fructuosus, “who as a teacher dost disseminate a new fable, that fickle 
girls may desert the groves and abandon Jupiter, condemn, if thou art wise, the anile creed.”! 2 4! 


18. 

Hence the epithets of itinerant, mountebank, conjurer, cheat, sophist, sorcerer, heaped upon the teachers of 
Christianity; sometimes to account for the report or apparent truth of their miracles, sometimes to explain their 
success. Our Lord was said to have learned His miraculous power in Egypt; “wizard, mediciner, cheat, rogue, 
conjurer,” were the epithets applied to Him by the opponents of Eusebius ;! 2 4! they “worship that crucified 
sophist,” says Lucian;! 26 ! “Paul, who surpasses all the conjurers and impostors who ever lived,” is Julian’s 
account of the Apostle. “You have sent through the whole world,” says St. Justin to Trypho, “to preach that a 
certain atheistic and lawless sect has sprung from one Jesus, a Galilean cheat.”! 2 7! “We know,” says Lucian, 
speaking of Chaldeans and Magicians, “the Syrian from Palestine, who is the sophist in these matters, how 
many lunatics, with eyes distorted and mouth in foam, he raises and sends away restored, ridding them from the 
evil at a great price.”! 28 ! “If any conjurer came to them, a man of skill and knowing how to manage matters,” 
says the same writer, “he made money in no time, with a broad grin at the simple fellows.”[ 2 9] The officer who 
had custody of St. Perpetua feared her escape from prison “by magical incantations.”!3o] When St. Tiburtius had 
walked barefoot on hot coals, his judge cried out that Christ had taught him magic. St. Anastasia was thrown 
into prison as a mediciner; the populace called out against St. Agnes, “Away with the witch,” Tolle magam, tolle 
maleficam. 

When St. Bonosus and St. Maximilian bore the burning pitch without shrinking, Jews and Gentiles cried out, 
Isti magi et malefici. “What new delusion,” says the heathen magistrate concerning St. Romanus, “has brought 
in these sophists to deny the worship of the gods? How doth this chief sorcerer mock us, skilled by his 
Thessalian charm ( carmine ) to laugh at punishment. ’’[3d 

Hence we gather the meaning of the word “carmen” as used by Pliny; when he speaks of the Christians 
“saying with one another a carmen to Christ as to a god,” he meant pretty much what Suetonius expresses by 
the “malefica superstition 3 2 ! And the words of the last-mentioned writer and Tacitus are still more exactly, and, 
I may say, singularly illustrated by clauses which occur in the Theodosian code; which seem to show that these 
historians were using formal terms and phrases to express their notion of Christianity. For instance, Tacitus 
says, “Quos per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat;” and the Law against the Malefici and 
Mathematici in the Code speaks of those, “Quos ob facinorum magnitudinem vulgus maleficos appellat. ”!33! 
Again, Tacitus charges Christians with the “odium humani generis this is the very characteristic of a practiser 
in magic; the Laws call the Malefici, “humani generis hostes,” “humani generis inimici” “naturse peregrini,” 
“communis salutis hostes. ”!34! 


19. 



This also explains the phenomenon, which has created so much surprise to certain moderns;—that a grave, well- 
informed historian like Tacitus should apply to Christians what sounds like abuse. Yet what is the difficulty, 
supposing that Christians were considered mathematici and magi, and these were the secret intriguers against 
established government, the allies of desperate politicians, the enemies of the established religion, the 
disseminators of lying rumours, the perpetrators of poisonings and other crimes? “Read this,” says Paley, after 
quoting some of the most beautiful and subduing passages of St. Paul, “read this, and then think of exitiabilis 
superstitio;” and he goes on to express a wish “in contending with heathen authorities, to produce our books 
against theirs, ’’ted as if it were a matter of books. Public men care very little for books; the finest sentiments, the 
most luminous philosophy, the deepest theology, inspiration itself, moves them but little; they look at facts, and 
care only for facts. The question was, What was the worth, what the tendency of the Christian body in the state? 
what Christians said, what they thought, was little to the purpose. They might exhort to peaceableness and 
passive obedience as strongly as words could speak; but what did they do, what was their political position? This 
is what statesmen thought of then, as they do now. What had men of the world to do with abstract proofs or first 
principles? a statesman measures parties, and sects, and writers by their bearing upon him; and he has a 
practised eye in this sort of judgment, and is not likely to be mistaken. “‘What is Truth?’ said jesting Pilate.” 
Apologies, however eloquent or true, availed nothing with the Roman magistrate against the sure instinct which 
taught him to dread Christianity. It was a dangerous enemy to any power not built upon itself; he felt it, and the 
event justified his apprehension. 


20 . 

We must not forget the well-known character of the Roman state in its dealings with its subjects. It had had 
from the first an extreme jealousy of secret societies; it was prepared to grant a large toleration and a broad 
comprehension, but, as is the case with modern governments, it wished to have jurisdiction and the ultimate 
authority in every movement of the body politic and social, and its civil institutions were based, or essentially 
depended, on its religion. Accordingly, every innovation upon the established paganism, except it was allowed by 
the law, was rigidly repressed. Hence the professors of low superstitions, of mysteries, of magic, of astrology, 
were the outlaws of society, and were in a condition analogous, if the comparison may be allowed, to smugglers 
or poachers among ourselves, or perhaps to burglars and highwaymen. The modern robber is sometimes made 
to ask in novels or essays, why the majority of a people should bind the minority, and why he is amenable to 
laws which he does not enact; but the magistrate, relying on the power of the sword, wishes all men to gain a 
living indeed, and to prosper, but only in his own legally sanctioned ways, and he hangs or transports dissenters 
from his authority. The Romans applied this rule to religion. Lardner protests against Pliny’s application of the 
words “contumacy and inflexible obstinacy” to the Christians of Pontus. “Indeed, these are hard words,” he says, 
“very improperly applied to men who were open to conviction, and willing to satisfy others, if they might have 
leave to speak.”l36] And he says, “It seems to me that Pliny acted very arbitrarily and unrighteously, in his 
treatment of the Christians in his province. What right had Pliny to act in this manner? by what law or laws did 
he punish [them] with death?”—but the Romans had ever burnt the sorcerer, and banished his consulters for 
life.i37] It was an ancient custom. And at mysteries they looked with especial suspicion, because, since the 
established religion did not include them in its provisions, they really did supply what may be called a demand 
of the age. The Greeks of an earlier day had naturalized among themselves the Eleusinian and other mysteries, 
which had come from Egypt and Syria, and had little to fear from a fresh invasion from the same quarter; yet 
even in Greece, as Plutarch tell us, the “carmina” of the itinerants of Cybele and Serapis threw the Pythian 
verses out of fashion, and henceforth the responses from the temple were given in prose. Soon the oracles 
altogether ceased. What would cause in the Roman mind still greater jealousy of Christianity was the general 
infidelity which prevailed among all classes as regards the mythological fables of Charon, Cerberus, and the 
realms of punishment.[38] 


21. 


We know what opposition had been made in Rome even to the philosophy of Greece; much greater would be the 



aversion of constitutional statesmen and lawyers to the ritual of barbarians. Religion was the Roman point of 
honour. “Spaniards might rival them in numbers,” says Cicero, “Gauls in bodily strength, Carthaginians in 
address, Greeks in the arts, Italians and Latins in native talent, but the Romans surpassed all nations in piety 
and devotion.”l 39 ] It was one of their laws, “Let no one have gods by himself, nor worship in private new gods 
nor adventitious, unless added on public authority.”^] Lutatius,l 4 i] at the end of the first Punic war, was 
forbidden by the senate to consult the Sortes Prsenestinse as being “auspicia alienigena.” Some years afterwards 
the Consul took axe in hand, and commenced the destruction of the temples of Isis and Serapis. In the second 
Punic war, the senate had commanded the surrender of the libri vaticini or precationes, and any written art of 
sacrificing. When a secret confraternity was discovered, at a later date, the Consul spoke of the rule of their 
ancestors which forbade the forum, circus, and city to Sacrificuli and prophets, and burnt their books. In the 
next age banishment was inflicted on individuals who were introducing the worship of the Syrian Sabazius; and 
in the next the Iseion and Serapeion were destroyed a second time. Maecenas in Dio advises Augustus to honour 
the gods according to the national custom, because the contempt of the country’s deities leads to civil 
insubordination, reception of foreign laws, conspiracies, and secret meetings.[42] “Suffer no one,” he adds, “to 
deny the gods or to practise sorcery.” The civilian Julius Paulus lays it down as one of the leading principles of 
Roman Law, that those who introduce new or untried religions should be degraded, and if in the lower orders 
put to death.[43] In like manner, it is enacted in one of Constantine’s Laws that the Haruspices should not 
exercise their art in private; and there is a law of Valentinian’s against nocturnal sacrifices or magic. It is more 
immediately to our purpose that Trajan had been so earnest in his resistance to Hetaerise or secret societies, 
that, when a fire had laid waste Nicomedia, and Pliny proposed to him to incorporate a body of a hundred and 
fifty firemen in consequence,[44] he was afraid of the precedent and forbade it. 


22. 

What has been said will suggest another point of view in which the Oriental rites were obnoxious to the 
government, viz., as being vagrant and proselytizing religions. If it tolerated foreign superstitions, this would be 
on the ground that districts or countries within its jurisdiction held them; to proselytize to a rite hitherto 
unknown, to form a new party, and to propagate it through the Empire,—a religion not local but Catholic,—was 
an offence against both order and reason. The state desired peace everywhere, and no change; “considering,” 
according to Lactantius, “that they were rightly and deservedly punished who execrated the public religion 
handed down to them by their ancestors.”[45] 

It is impossible surely to deny that, in assembling for religious purposes, the Christians were breaking a 
solemn law, a vital principle of the Roman constitution; and this is the light in which their conduct was regarded 
by the historians and philosophers of the Empire. This was a very strong act on the part of the disciples of the 
great Apostle, who had enjoined obedience to the powers that be. Time after time they resisted the authority of 
the magistrate; and this is a phenomenon inexplicable on the theory of Private Judgment or of the Voluntary 
Principle. The justification of such disobedience lies simply in the necessity of obeying the higher authority of 
some divine law; but if Christianity were in its essence only private and personal, as so many now think, there 
was no necessity of their meeting together at all. If, on the other hand, in assembling for worship and holy 
communion, they were fulfilling an indispensable observance, Christianity has imposed a social law on the 
world, and formally enters the field of politics. Gibbon says that, in consequence of Pliny’s edict, “the prudence 
of the Christians suspended their Agapse; but it was impossible for them to omit the exercise of public 
worship.”l 46 ] We can draw no other conclusion. 


23. 

At the end of three hundred years, a more remarkable violation of law seems to have been admitted by the 
Christian body. It shall be given in the words of Dr. Burton; he has been speaking of Maximin’s edict, which 
provided for the restitution of any of their lands or buildings which had been alienated from them. “It is plain,” 
he says, “from the terms of this edict, that the Christians had for some time been in possession of property. It 



speaks of houses and lands which did not belong to individuals, but to the whole body. Their possession of such 
property could hardly have escaped the notice of the government; but it seems to have been held in direct 
violation of a law of Diocletian, which prohibited corporate bodies, or associations which were not legally 
recognized, from acquiring property. The Christians were certainly not a body recognized by law at the beginning 
of the reign of Diocletian, and it might almost be thought that this enactment was specially directed against 
them. But, like other laws which are founded upon tyranny, and are at variance with the first principles of 
justice, it is probable that this law about corporate property was evaded. We must suppose that the Christians 
had purchased lands and houses before the law was passed; and their disregard of the prohibition may be taken 
as another proof that their religion had now taken so firm a footing that the executors of the laws were obliged 
to connive at their being broken by so numerous a body.”[47l 


24 - 

No wonder that the magistrate who presided at the martyrdom of St. Romanus calls them in Prudentius “a rebel 
people;”l 48 ] that Galerius speaks of them as “a nefarious conspiracy;” the heathen in Minucius, as “men of a 
desperate faction;” that others make them guilty of sacrilege and treason, and call them by those other titles 
which, more closely resembling the language of Tacitus, have been noticed above. Hence the violent accusations 
against them as the destruction of the Empire, the authors of physical evils, and the cause of the anger of the 
gods. 

“Men cry out,” says Tertullian, “that the state is beset, that the Christians are in their fields, in their forts, in 
their islands. They mourn as for a loss that every sex, condition, and now even rank, is going over to this sect. 
And yet they do not by this very means advance their minds to the idea of some good therein hidden; they allow 
not themselves to conjecture more rightly, they choose not to examine more closely. The generality run upon a 
hatred of this name, with eyes so closed that in bearing favourable testimony to any one they mingle with it the 
reproach of the name. ‘A good man Caius Seius, only he is a Christian.’ So another, ‘I marvel that that wise man 
Lucius Titius hath suddenly become a Christian.’ No one reflecteth whether Caius be not therefore good and 
Lucius wise because a Christian, or therefore a Christian because wise and good. They praise that which they 
know, they revile that which they know not. Virtue is not in such account as hatred of the Christians. Now, then, 
if the hatred be of the name, what guilt is there in names? What charge against words? Unless it be that any 
word which is a name have either a barbarous or ill-omened, or a scurrilous or an immodest sound. If the Tiber 
cometh up to the walls, if the Nile cometh not up to the fields, if the heaven hath stood still, if the earth hath 
been moved, if there be any famine, if any pestilence, ‘The Christians to the lions’ is forthwith the word.”l49] 
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“Men of a desperate, lawless, reckless faction,” says the heathen Csecilius, in the passage above referred to, “who 
collect together out of the lowest rabble the thoughtless portion, and credulous women seduced by the 
weakness of their sex, and form a mob of impure conspirators, of whom nocturnal assemblies, and solemn 
fastings, and unnatural food, no sacred rite but pollution, is the bond. A tribe lurking and light-hating, dumb for 
the public, talkative in corners, they despise our temples as if graves, spit at our gods, deride our religious forms; 
pitiable themselves, they pity, forsooth, our priests; half-naked themselves, they despise our honours and 
purple; monstrous folly and incredible impudence! ... Day after day, their abandoned morals wind their 
serpentine course; over the whole world are those most hideous rites of an impious association growing into 
shape: ... they recognize each other by marks and signs, and love each other almost before they recognize; 
promiscuous lust is their religion. Thus does their vain and mad superstition glory in crimes... The writer who 
tells the story of a criminal capitally punished, and of the gibbet iligna feralia ) of the cross being their 
observance ( ceremonias ), assigns to them thereby an altar in keeping with the abandoned and wicked, that they 
may worship ( colant ) what they merit.... Why their mighty effort to hide and shroud whatever it is they worship 
( colunt ), since things honest ever like the open day, and crimes are secret? Why have they no altars, no temples, 
no images known to us, never speak abroad, never assemble freely, were it not that what they worship and 



suppress is subject either of punishment or of shame? ... What monstrous, what portentous notions do they 
fabricate! that that God of theirs, whom they can neither show nor see, should be inquiring diligently into the 
characters, the acts, nay the words and secret thoughts of all men; running to and fro, forsooth, and present 
everywhere, troublesome, restless, nay impudently curious they would have him; that is, if he is close at every 
deed, interferes in all places, while he can neither attend to each as being distracted through the whole, nor 
suffice for the whole as being engaged about each. Think too of their threatening fire, meditating destruction to 
the whole earth, nay the world itself with its stars! ... Nor content with this mad opinion, they add and append 
their old wives’ tales about a new birth after death, ashes and cinders, and by some strange confidence believe 
each other’s lies. Poor creatures! consider what hangs over you after death, while you are still alive. Lo, the 
greater part of you, the better, as you say, are in want, cold, toil, hunger, and your God suffers it; but I omit 
common trials. Lo, threats are offered to you, punishments, torments; crosses to be undergone now, not 
worshipped ( adorandge); fires too which ye predict and fear; where is that God who can recover, but cannot 
preserve your life? The answer of Socrates, when he was asked about heavenly matters, is well known, ‘What is 
above us does not concern us.’ My opinion also is, that points which are doubtful, as are the points in question, 
must be left; nor, when so many and such great men are in controversy on the subject, must judgment be rashly 
and audaciously given on either side, lest the consequence be either anile superstition or the overthrow of all 
religion.” 
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Such was Christianity in the eyes of those who witnessed its rise and propagation;—one of a number of wild and 
barbarous rites which were pouring in upon the Empire from the ancient realms of superstition, and the mother 
of a progeny of sects which were faithful to the original they had derived from Egypt or Syria; a religion 
unworthy of an educated person, as appealing, not to the intellect, but to the fears and weaknesses of human 
nature, and consisting, not in the rational and cheerful enjoyment, but in a morose rejection of the gifts of 
Providence; a horrible religion, as inflicting or enjoining cruel sufferings, and monstrous and loathsome in its 
very indulgence of the passions; a religion leading by reaction to infidelity; a religion of magic, and of the vulgar 
arts, real and pretended, with which magic was accompanied; a secret religion which dared not face the day; an 
itinerant, busy, proselytizing religion, forming an extended confederacy against the state, resisting its authority 
and breaking its laws. There may be some exceptions to this general impression, such as Pliny’s discovery of the 
innocent and virtuous rule of life adopted by the Christians of Pontus; but this only proves that Christianity was 
not in fact the infamous religion which the heathen thought it; it did not reverse their general belief to that 
effect. 
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Now it must be granted that, in some respects, this view of Christianity depended on the times, and would alter 
with their alteration. When there was no persecution, Martyrs could not be obstinate; and when the Church was 
raised aloft in high places, it was no longer in caves. Still, I believe, it continued substantially the same in the 
judgment of the world external to it, while there was an external world to judge of it. “They thought it enough,” 
says Julian in the fourth century, of our Lord and His Apostles, “to deceive women, servants, and slaves, and by 
their means wives and husbands.” “A human fabrication,” says he elsewhere, “put together by wickedness, 
having nothing divine in it, but making a perverted use of the fable-loving, childish, irrational part of the soul, 
and offering a set of wonders to create belief.” “Miserable men,” he says elsewhere, “you refuse to worship the 
ancile, yet you worship the wood of the cross, and sign it on your foreheads, and fix it on your doors. Shall one 
for this hate the intelligent among you, or pity the less understanding, who in following you have gone to such 
an excess of perdition as to leave the everlasting gods and go over to a dead Jew?” He speaks of their adding 
other dead men to Him who died so long ago. “You have filled all places with sepulchres and monuments, 
though it is nowhere told you in your religion to haunt the tombs and to attend upon them.” Elsewhere he 
speaks of their “leaving the gods for corpses and relics.” On the other hand, he attributes the growth of 
Christianity to its humanity towards strangers, care in burying the dead, and pretended religiousness of life. In 



another place he speaks of their care of the poor.lso] 

Libanius, Julian’s preceptor in rhetoric, delivers the same testimony, as far as it goes. He addressed his 
Oration for the Temples to a Christian Emperor, and would in consequence be guarded in his language; however 
it runs in one direction. He speaks of “those black-habited men,” meaning the monks, “who eat more than 
elephants, and by the number of their potations trouble those who send them drink in their chantings, and 
conceal this by paleness artificially acquired.” They “are in good condition out of the misfortunes of others, 
while they pretend to serve God by hunger.” Those whom they attack “are like bees, they like drones.” I do not 
quote this passage to prove that there were monks in Libanius’s days, which no one doubts, but to show his 
impression of Christianity, as far as his works betray it. 

Numantian, in the same century, describes in verse his voyage from Rome to Gaul: one book of the poem is 
extant; he falls in with Christianity on two of the islands which lie in his course. He thus describes them as 
found on one of these: “The island is in a squalid state, being full of light-haters. They call themselves monks, 
because they wish to live alone without witness. They dread the gifts, from fearing the reverses, of fortune. Thus 
Homer says that melancholy was the cause of Bellerophon’s anxiety; for it is said that after the wounds of grief 
mankind displeased the offended youth.” He meets on the other island a Christian, whom he had known, of 
good family and fortune, and happy in his marriage, who “impelled by the Furies had left men and gods, and, 
credulous exile, was living in base concealment. Is not this herd,” he continues, “worse than Circean poison? 
then bodies were changed, now minds.” 


28. 

In the Philopatris, which is the work of an Author of the fourth century,[ 51 ] Critias is introduced pale and wild. 
His friend asks him if he has seen Cerberus or Hecate; and he answers that he has heard a rigmarole from 
certain “thrice-cursed sophists;” which he thinks would drive him mad, if he heard it again, and was nearly 
sending him headlong over some cliff as it was. He retires for relief with his inquirer to a pleasant place, 
shadowed by planes, where swallows and nightingales are singing, and a quiet brook is purling. Triephon, his 
friend, expresses a fear lest he has heard some incantation, and is led by the course of the dialogue, before his 
friend tells his tale, to give some account of Christianity, being himself a Christian. After speaking of the 
creation, as described by Moses, he falls at once upon that doctrine of a particular providence which is so 
distasteful to Plutarch, Velleius in Cicero, and Csecilius, and generally to unbelievers. “He is in heaven,” he says, 
“looking at just and unjust, and causing actions to be entered in books; and He will recompense all on a day 
which He has appointed.” Critias objects that he cannot make this consistent with the received doctrine about 
the Fates, “even though he has perhaps been carried aloft with his master, and initiated in unspeakable 
mysteries.” He also asks if the deeds of the Scythians are written in heaven; for if so, there must be many scribes 
there. After some more words, in course of which, as in the earlier part of the dialogue, the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is introduced, Critias gives an account of what befell him. He says, he fell in with a crowd in the streets; 
and, while asking a friend the cause of it, others joined them (Christians or monks), and a conversation ensues, 
part of it corrupt or obscure, on the subject, as Gesner supposes, of Julian’s oppression of the Christians, 
especially of the clergy. One of these interlocutors is a wretched old man, whose “phlegm is paler than death;” 
another has “a rotten cloke on, and no covering on head or feet,” who says he has been told by some ill-clad 
person from the mountains, with a shorn crown, that in the theatre was a name hieroglyphically written of one 
who would flood the highway with gold. On his laughing at the story, his friend Crato, whom he had joined, bids 
him be silent, using a Pythagorean word; for he has “most excellent matters to initiate him into, and that the 
prediction is no dream but true,” and will be fulfilled in August, using the Egyptian name of the month. He 
attempts to leave them in disgust, but Crato pulls him back “at the instigation of that old demon.” He is in 
consequence persuaded to go “to those conjurers,” who, says Crato, would “initiate in all mysteries.” He finds, in 
a building which is described in the language used by Homer of the Palace of Menelaus, “not Helen, no, but men 
pale and downcast,” who ask, whether there was any bad news; “for they seemed,” he says, “wishing the worst; 
and rejoicing in misfortune, as the Furies in the theatres.” On their asking him how the city and the world went 
on, and his answering that things went on smoothly and seemed likely to do so still, they frown, and say that 



“the city is in travail with a bad birth.” “You, who dwell aloft,” he answers, “and see everything from on high, 
doubtless have a keen perception in this matter; but tell me, how is the sky? will the Sun be eclipsed? will Mars 
be in quadrature with Jupiter? &c.;” and he goes on to jest upon their celibacy. On their persisting in 
prophesying evil to the state, he says, “This evil will fall on your own head, since you are so hard upon your 
country; for not as high-flyers have ye heard this, nor are ye adepts in the restless astrological art, but if 
divinations and conjurings have seduced you, double is your stupidity; for they are the discoveries of old women 
and things to laugh at.” The interview then draws to an end; but more than enough has been quoted already to 
show the author’s notion of Christianity. 


29. 

Such was the language of paganism after Christianity had for fifty years been exposed to the public gaze; after it 
had been before the world for fifty more, St. Augustine had still to defend it against the charge of being the 
cause of the calamities of the Empire. And for the charge of magic, when the Arian bishops were in formal 
disputations with the Catholic, before Gungebald, Burgundian King of France, at the end of the fifth century, we 
find still that they charged the Catholics with being “preestigiatores,” and worshipping a number of gods; and 
when the Catholics proposed that the king should repair to the shrine of St. Justus, where both parties might 
ask him concerning their respective faiths, the Arians cried out that “they would not seek enchantments like 
Saul, for Scripture was enough for them, which was more powerful than all bewitchments.”[52] This was said, 
not against strangers of whom they knew nothing, as Ethelbert might be suspicious of St. Augustine and his 
brother missionaries, but against a body of men who lived among them. 

I do not think it can be doubted then that, had Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, Celsus, Prophyry, and the other 
opponents of Christianity, lived in the fourth century, their evidence concerning Christianity would be very 
much the same as it has come down to us from the centuries before it. In either case, a man of the world and a 
philosopher would have been disgusted at the gloom and sadness of its profession, its mysteriousness, its claim 
of miracles, the want of good sense imputable to its rule of life, and the unsettlement and discord it was 
introducing into the social and political world. 


30 . 

On the whole then I conclude as follows:—if there is a form of Christianity now in the world which is accused of 
gross superstition, of borrowing its rites and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing to forms and 
ceremonies an occult virtue;—a religion which is considered to burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions, 
to address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by sophistry and imposture, and to contradict 
reason and exalt mere irrational faith;—a religion which impresses on the serious mind very distressing views of 
the guilt and consequences of sin, sets upon the minute acts of the day, one by one, their definite value for 
praise or blame, and thus casts a grave shadow over the future;—a religion which holds up to admiration the 
surrender of wealth, and disables serious persons from enjoying it if they would;—a religion, the doctrines of 
which, be they good or bad, are to the generality of men unknown; which is considered to bear on its very 
surface signs of folly and falsehood so distinct that a glance suffices to judge of it, and that careful examination 
is preposterous; which is felt to be so simply bad, that it may be calumniated at hazard and at pleasure, it being 
nothing but absurdity to stand upon the accurate distribution of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully 
to determine how far this or that story concerning it is literally true, or what has to be allowed in candour, or 
what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or what is not proved, or what may be plausibly defended;—a 
religion such, that men look at a convert to it with a feeling which no other denomination raises except Judaism, 
Socialism, or Mormonism, viz. with curiosity, suspicion, fear, disgust, as the case may be, as if something 
strange had befallen him, as if he had had an initiation into a mystery, and had come into communion with 
dreadful influences, as if he were now one of a confederacy which claimed him, absorbed him, stripped him of 
his personality, reduced him to a mere organ or instrument of a whole;—a religion which men hate as 
proselytizing, anti-social, revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief friends, corrupting the maxims of 



government, making a mock at law, dissolving the empire, the enemy of human nature, and a “conspirator 
against its rights and privileges;”^]— a religion which they consider the champion and instrument of darkness, 
and a pollution calling down upon the land the anger of heaven;—a religion which they associate with intrigue 
and conspiracy, which they speak about in whispers, which they detect by anticipation in whatever goes wrong, 
and to which they impute whatever is unaccountable;—a religion, the very name of which they cast out as evil, 
and use simply as a bad epithet, and which from the impulse of self-preservation they would persecute if they 
could;—if there be such a religion now; in the world, it is not unlike Christianity as that same world viewed it, 
when first it came forth from its Divine Author.[54] 

SECTION II. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

Till the Imperial Government had become Christian, and heresies were put down by the arm of power, the face 
of Christendom presented much the same appearance all along as on the first propagation of the religion. What 
Gnosticism, Montanism, Judaism and, I may add, the Oriental mysteries were to the nascent Church, as 
described in the foregoing Section, such were the Manichean, Donatist, Apollinarian and contemporary sects 
afterwards. The Church in each place looked at first sight as but one out of a number of religious communions, 
with little of a very distinctive character except to the careful inquirer. Still there were external indications of 
essential differences within; and, as we have already compared it in the first centuries, we may now contrast it 
in the fourth, with the rival religious bodies with which it was encompassed. 


2. 

How was the man to guide his course who wished to join himself to the doctrine and fellowship of the Apostles 
in the times of St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Augustine? Few indeed were the districts in the orbis terrarum, 
which did not then, as in the Antenicene era, present a number of creeds and communions for his choice. Gaul 
indeed is said at that era to have been perfectly free from heresies; at least none are mentioned as belonging to 
that country in the Theodosian Code. But in Egypt, in the early part of the fourth century, the Meletian schism 
numbered one-third as many bishops as were contained in the whole Patriarchate. In Africa, towards the end of 
it, while the Catholic Bishops amounted in all to 466, the Donatists rivalled them with as many as 400. In Spain 
Priscillianism was spread from the Pyrenees to the Ocean. It seems to have been the religion of the population 
in the province of Gallicia, while its author Priscillian, whose death had been contrived by the Ithacians, was 
honoured as a Martyr. The Manichees, hiding themselves under a variety of names in different localities, were 
not in the least flourishing condition at Rome. Rome and Italy were the seat of the Marcionites. The Origenists, 
too, are mentioned by St. Jerome as “bringing a cargo of blasphemies into the port of Rome.” And Rome was the 
seat of a Novatian, a Donatist, and a Luciferian bishop, in addition to the legitimate occupant of the See of St. 
Peter. The Luciferians, as was natural under the circumstances of their schism, were sprinkled over 
Christendom from Spain to Palestine, and from Treves to Lybia; while in its parent country Sardinia, as a centre 
of that extended range, Lucifer seems to have received the honours of a Saint. 

When St. Gregory Nazianzen began to preach at Constantinople, the Arians were in possession of its hundred 
churches; they had the populace in their favour, and, after their legal dislodgment, edict after edict was 
ineffectually issued against them. The Novatians too abounded there; and the Sabbatians, who had separated 
from them, had a church, where they prayed at the tomb of their founder. Moreover, Apollinarians, Eunomians, 
and Semi-arians, mustered in great numbers at Constantinople. The Semi-arian bishops were as popular in the 
neighbouring provinces, as the Arian doctrine in the capital. They had possession of the coast of the Hellespont 
and Bithynia; and were found in Phrygia, Isauria, and the neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. Phrygia was the 
headquarters of the Montanists, and was overrun by the Messalians, who had advanced thus far from 
Mesopotamia, spreading through Syria, Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and Cappadocia in their way. In the lesser 
Armenia, the same heretics had penetrated into the monasteries. Phrygia, too, and Paphlagonia were the seat of 
the Novatians, who besides were in force at Nicsea and Nicomedia, were found in Alexandria, Africa, and Spain, 



and had a bishop even in Scythia. The whole tract of country from the Hellespont to Cilicia had nearly lapsed 
into Eunomianism, and the tract from Cilicia as far as Phoenicia into Apollinarianism. The disorders of the 
Church of Antioch are well known: an Arian succession, two orthodox claimants, and a bishop of the 
Apollinarians. Palestine abounded in Origenists, if at that time they may properly be called a sect; Palestine, 
Egypt, and Arabia were overrun with Marcionites; Osrhoene was occupied by the followers of Bardesanes and 
Harmonius, whose hymns so nearly took the place of national tunes that St. Ephrem found no better way of 
resisting the heresy than setting them to fresh words. Theodoret in Comagene speaks in the next century of 
reclaiming eight villages of Marcionites, one of Eunomians, and one of Arians. 


3 - 

These sects were of very various character. Learning, eloquence, and talent were the characteristics of the 
Apollinarians, Manichees, and Pelagians; Tichonius the Donatist was distinguished in Biblical interpretation; 
the Semi-arian and Apollinarian leaders were men of grave and correct behaviour; the Novatians had sided with 
the Orthodox during the Arian persecution; the Montanists and Messalians addressed themselves to an almost 
heathen population; the atrocious fanaticism of the Priscillianists, the fury of the Arian women of Alexandria 
and Constantinople, and the savage cruelty of the Circumcellions can hardly be exaggerated. These various 
sectaries had their orders of clergy, bishops, priests and deacons; their readers and ministers; their celebrants 
and altars; their hymns and litanies. They preached to the crowds in public, and their meeting-houses bore the 
semblance of churches. They had their sacristies and cemeteries; their farms; their professors and doctors; their 
schools. Miracles were ascribed to the Arian Theophilus, to the Luciferian Gregory of Elvira, to a Macedonian in 
Cyzicus, and to the Donatists in Africa. 


4 - 

How was an individual inquirer to find, or a private Christian to keep the Truth, amid so many rival teachers? 
The misfortunes or perils of holy men and saints show us the difficulty; St. Augustine was nine years a 
Manichee; St. Basil for a time was in admiration of the Semi-arians; St. Sulpicius gave a momentary 
countenance to the Pelagians; St. Paula listened, and Melania assented, to the Origenists. Yet the rule was 
simple, which would direct every one right; and in that age, at least, no one could be wrong for any long time 
without his own fault. The Church is everywhere, but it is one; sects are everywhere, but they are many, 
independent and discordant. Catholicity is the attribute of the Church, independency of sectaries. It is true that 
some sects might seem almost Catholic in their diffusion; Novatians or Marcionites were in all quarters of the 
empire; yet it is hardly more than the name, or the general doctrine or philosophy, that was universal: the 
different portions which professed it seem to have been bound together by no strict or definite tie. The Church 
might be evanescent or lost for a while in particular countries, or it might be levelled and buried among sects, 
when the eye was confined to one spot, or it might be confronted by the one and same heresy in various places; 
but, on looking round the oi'bis terrarum, there was no mistaking that body which, and which alone, had 
possession of it. The Church is a kingdom; a heresy is a family rather than a kingdom; and as a family 
continually divides and sends out branches, founding new houses, and propagating itself in colonies, each of 
them as independent as its original head, so was it with heresy. Simon Magus, the first heretic, had been 
Patriarch of Menandrians, Basilidians, Valentinians, and the whole family of Gnostics; Tatian of Encratites, 
Severians, Aquarians, Apotactites, and Saccophori. The Montanists had been propagated into Tascodrugites, 
Pepuzians, Artotyrites, and Quartodecimans. Eutyches, in a later time, gave birth to the Dioscorians, Gaianites, 
Theodosians, Agnoetas, Theopaschites, Acephali, Semidalitse, Nagranitas, Jacobites, and others. This is the 
uniform history of heresy. The patronage of the civil power might for a time counteract the law of its nature, but 
it showed it as soon as that obstacle was removed. Scarcely was Arianism deprived of the churches of 
Constantinople, and left to itself, than it split in that very city into the Dorotheans, the Psathyrians, and the 
Curtians; and the Eunomians into the Theophronians and Eutychians. One fourth part of the Donatists speedily 
became Maximinianists; and besides these were the Rogatians, the Primianists, the Urbanists, and the 
Claudianists. If such was the fecundity of the heretical principle in one place, it is not to be supposed that 



Novatians or Marcionites in Africa or the East would feel themselves bound to think or to act with their fellow- 
sectaries of Rome or Constantinople; and the great varieties or inconsistencies of statement, which have come 
down to us concerning the tenets of heresies, may thus be explained. This had been the case with the pagan 
rites, whether indigenous or itinerant, to which heresy succeeded. The established priesthoods were local 
properties, as independent theologically as they were geographically of each other; the fanatical companies 
which spread over the Empire dissolved and formed again as the circumstances of the moment occasioned. So 
was it with heresy: it was, by its very nature, its own master, free to change, self-sufficient; and, having thrown 
off the yoke of the Church, it was little likely to submit to any usurped and spurious authority. Montanism and 
Manicheeism might perhaps in some sort furnish an exception to this remark. 


5 - 

In one point alone the heresies seem universally to have agreed,—in hatred to the Church. This might at that 
time be considered one of her surest and most obvious Notes. She was that body of which all sects, however 
divided among themselves, spoke ill; according to the prophecy, “If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of His household.” They disliked and they feared her; they did their utmost to 
overcome their mutual differences, in order to unite against her. Their utmost indeed was little, for 
independency was the law of their being; they could not exert themselves without fresh quarrels, both in the 
bosom of each, and one with another. “Bellum haereticorum pax est ecclesise” had become a proverb; but they 
felt the great desirableness of union against the only body which was the natural antagonist of all, and various 
are the instances which occur in ecclesiastical history of attempted coalitions. The Meletians of Africa united 
with the Arians against St. Athanasius; the Semi-Arians of the Council of Sardica corresponded with the 
Donatists of Africa; Nestorius received and protected the Pelagians; Aspar, the Arian minister of Leo the 
Emperor, favoured the Monophysites of Egypt; the Jacobites of Egypt sided with the Moslem, who are charged 
with holding a Nestorian doctrine. It had been so from the beginning: “They huddle up a peace with all 
everywhere,” says Tertullian, “for it maketh no matter to them, although they hold different doctrines, so long 
as they conspire together in their siege against the one thing, Truth/’lssl And even though active co-operation 
was impracticable, at least hard words cost nothing, and could express that common hatred at all seasons. 
Accordingly, by Montanists, Catholics were called “the carnal;” by Novatians, “the apostates;” by Valentinians, 
“the worldly;” by Manichees, “the simple;” by Aerians, “the ancient;”l56] by Apollinarians, “the man- 
worshippers;” by Origenists, “the flesh-lovers,” and “the slimy;” by the Nestorians, “Egyptians;” by 
Monophysites, the “Chalcedonians:” by Donatists, “the traitors,” and “the sinners,” and “servants of Antichrist;” 
and St. Peter’s chair, “the seat of pestilence;” and by the Luciferians, the Church was called “a brothel,” “the 
devil’s harlot,” and “synagogue of Satan:” so that it might be called a Note of the Church, as I have said, for the 
use of the most busy and the most ignorant, that she was on one side and all other bodies on the other. 


6 . 

Yet, strange as it may appear, there was one title of the Church of a very different nature from those which have 
been enumerated,—a title of honour, which all men agreed to give her,—and one which furnished a still more 
simple direction than such epithets of abuse to aid the busy and the ignorant in finding her, and which was used 
by the Fathers for that purpose. It was one which the sects could neither claim for themselves, nor hinder being 
enjoyed by its rightful owner, though, since it was the characteristic designation of the Church in the Creed, it 
seemed to surrender the whole controversy between the two parties engaged in it. Balaam could not keep from 
blessing the ancient people of God; and the whole world, heresies inclusive, were irresistibly constrained to call 
God’s second election by its prophetical title of the “Catholic” Church. St. Paul tells us that the heretic is 
“condemned by himself;” and no clearer witness against the sects of the earlier centuries was needed by the 
Church, than their own testimony to this contrast between her actual position and their own. Sects, say the 
Fathers, are called after the name of their founders, or from their locality, or from their doctrine. So was it from 
the beginning: “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas;” but it was promised to the Church that she 
should have no master upon earth, and that she should “gather together in one the children of God that were 



scattered abroad.” Her every-day name, which was understood in the marketplace and used in the palace, which 
every chance comer knew, and which state-edicts recognized, was the “Catholic” Church. This was that very 
description of Christianity in those times which we are all along engaged in determining. And it had been 
recognized as such from the first; the name or the fact is put forth by St. Ignatius, St. Justin, St. Clement; by the 
Church of Smyrna, St. Irenseus, Rhodon or another, Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, St. Cornelius; by the 
Martyrs, Pionius, Sabina, and Asclepiades; by Lactantius, Eusebius, Adimantius, St. Athanasius, St. Pacian, St. 
Optatus, St. Epiphanius, St. Cyril, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and 
Facundus. St. Clement uses it as an argument against the Gnostics, St. Augustine against the Donatists and 
Manichees, St. Jerome against the Luciferians, and St. Pacian against the Novatians. 
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It was an argument for educated and simple. When St. Ambrose would convert the cultivated reason of 
Augustine, he bade him study the book of Isaiah, who is the prophet, as of the Messiah, so of the calling of the 
Gentiles and of the Imperial power of the Church. And when St. Cyril would give a rule to his crowd of 
Catechumens, “If ever thou art sojourning in any city,” he says, “inquire not simply where the Lord’s house is, 
(for the sects of the profane also make an attempt to call their own dens houses of the Lord,) nor merely where 
the Church is, but where is the Catholic Church. For this is the peculiar name of this Holy Body, the Mother of 
us all, which is the Spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ.”i57] “In the Catholic Church,” says St. Augustine to the 
Manichees, “not to speak of that most pure wisdom, to the knowledge of which few spiritual men attain in this 
life so as to know it even in its least measure,—as men, indeed, yet, without any doubt,—(for the multitude of 
Christians are safest, not in understanding with quickness, but in believing with simplicity,) not to speak of this 
wisdom, which ye do not believe to be in the Catholic Church, there are many other considerations which most 
sufficiently hold me in her bosom. I am held by the consent of people and nations; by that authority which 
began in miracles, was nourished in hope, was increased by charity, and made steadfast by age; by that 
succession of priests from the chair of the Apostle Peter, to whose feeding the Lord after His resurrection 
commended His sheep, even to the present episcopate; lastly, by the very title of Catholic, which, not without 
cause, hath this Church alone, amid so many heresies, obtained in such sort, that, whereas all heretics wish to 
be called Catholics, nevertheless to any stranger, who asked where to find the ‘Catholic’ Church, none of them 
would dare to point to his own basilica or home. These dearest bonds, then, of the Christian Name, so many and 
such, rightly hold a man in belief in the Catholic Church, even though, by reason of the slowness of our 
understanding or our deserts, truth doth not yet show herself in her clearest tokens. But among you, who have 
none of these reasons to invite and detain me, I hear but the loud sound of a promise of the truth; which truth, 
verily, if it be so manifestly displayed among you that there can be no mistake about it, is to be preferred to all 
those things by which I am held in the Catholic Church; but if it is promised alone, and not exhibited, no one 
shall move me from that faith which by so many and great ties binds my mind to the Christian religion.”[58] 
When Adimantius asked his Marcionite opponent, how he was a Christian who did not even bear that name, but 
was called from Marcion, he retorts, “And you are called from the Catholic Church, therefore ye are not 
Christians either;” Adimantius answers, “Did we profess man’s name, you would have spoken to the point; but if 
we are called from being all over the world, what is there bad in this?”[59l 


8 . 

“Whereas there is one God and one Lord,” says St. Clement, “therefore also that which is the highest in esteem 
is praised on the score of being sole, as after the pattern of the One Principle. In the nature then of the One, the 
Church, which is one, hath its portion, which they would forcibly cut up into many heresies. In substance then, 
and in idea, and in first principle, and in pre-eminence, we call the ancient Catholic Church sole; in order to the 
unity of one faith, the faith according to her own covenants, or rather that one covenant in different times, 
which, by the will of one God and through one Lord, is gathering together those who are already ordained, 

whom God hath predestined, having known that they would be just from the foundation of the world.But of 

heresies, some are called from a man’s name, as Valentine’s heresy, Marcion’s, and that of Basilides (though 




they profess to bring the opinion of Matthias, for all the Apostles had, as one teaching, so one tradition); and 
others from place, as the Peratici; and others from nation, as that of the Phrygians; and others from their 
actions, as that of the Encratites; and others from their peculiar doctrines, as the Docetse and Hematites; and 
others from their hypotheses, and what they have honoured, as Cainites and the Ophites; and others from their 
wicked conduct and enormities, as those Simonians who are called Eutychites.”!6o] “There are, and there have 
been,” says St. Justin, “many who have taught atheistic and blasphemous words and deeds, coming in the name 
of Jesus; and they are called by us from the appellation of the men whence each doctrine and opinion began ... 
Some are called Marcians, others Valentinians, others Basilidians, others Saturnilians.”! 61 ] “When men are 
called Phrygians, or Novatians, or Valentinians, or Marcionites, or Anthropians,” says Lactantius, “or by any 
other name, they cease to be Christians; for they have lost Christ’s Name, and clothe themselves in human and 
foreign titles. It is the Catholic Church alone which retains the true worship.”! 62 ] “We never heard of Petrines, or 
Paulines, or Bartholomeans, or Thaddeans,” says St. Epiphanius; “but from the first there was one preaching of 
all the Apostles, not preaching themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord. Wherefore also all gave one name to the 
Church, not their own, but that of their Lord Jesus Christ, since they began to be called Christians first at 
Antioch; which is the Sole Catholic Church, having nought else but Christ’s, being a Church of Christians; not of 
Christs, but of Christians, He being One, they from that One being called Christians. None, but this Church and 
her preachers, are of this character, as is shown by their own epithets, Manicheans, and Simonians, and 
Valentinians, and Ebionites.”! 6 3 ] “If you ever hear those who are said to belong to Christ,” says St. Jerome, 
“named, not from the Lord Jesus Christ, but from some other, say Marcionites, Valentinians, Mountaineers, 
Campestrians, know that it is not Christ’s Church, but the synagogue of Antichrist.”! 6 ^ 


9 - 

St. Pacian’s letters to the Novatian Bishop Sympronian require a more extended notice. The latter had required 
the Catholic faith to be proved to him, without distinctly stating from what portion of it he dissented; and he 
boasted that he had never found any one to convince him of its truth. St. Pacian observes that there is one point 
which Sympronian cannot dispute, and which settles the question, the very name Catholic. He then supposes 
Sympronian to object that, “under the Apostles no one was called Catholic.” He answers, “Be it thus;! 6 5 ] it shall 
have been so; allow even that. When, after the Apostles, heresies had burst forth, and were striving under 
various names to tear piecemeal and divide ‘the Dove’ and ‘the Queen’ of God, did not the Apostolic people 
require a name of their own, whereby to mark the unity of the people that was uncorrupted, lest the error of 
some should rend limb by limb ‘the undefiled virgin’ of God? Was it not seemly that the chief head should be 
distinguished by its own peculiar appellation? Suppose this very day I entered a populous city. When I had 
found Marcionites, Apollinarians, Cataphrygians, Novatians, and others of the kind, who call themselves 
Christians, by what name should I recognize the congregation of my own people, unless it were named Catholic? 
.... Whence was it delivered to me? Certainly that which has stood through so many ages was not borrowed from 
man. This name ‘Catholic’ sounds not of Marcion, nor of Apelles, nor of Montanus, nor does it take heretics for 
its authors.” 

In his second letter, he continues, “Certainly that was no accessory name which endured through so many 
ages. And, indeed, I am glad for thee, that, although thou mayest have preferred others, yet thou agreest that the 
name attaches to us, which should you deny nature would cry out. But and if you still have doubts, let us hold 
our peace. We will both be that which we shall be named.” After alluding to Sympronian’s remark that, though 
Cyprian was holy, “his people bear the name of Apostaticum, Capitolinum, or Synedrium,” which were some of 
the Novatian titles of the Church, St. Pacian replies, “Ask a century, brother, and all its years in succession, 
whether this name has adhered to us; whether the people of Cyprian have been called other than Catholic? No 
one of these names have I ever heard.” It followed that such appellations were “taunts, not names,” and 
therefore unmannerly. On the other hand it seems that Sympronian did not like to be called a Novatian, though 
he could not call himself a Catholic. “Tell me yourselves,” says St. Pacian, “what ye are called. Do ye deny that 
the Novatians are called from Novatian? Impose on them whatever name you like; that will ever adhere to them. 
Search, if you please, whole annals, and trust so many ages. You will answer, ‘Christian.’ But if I inquire the 



genus of the sect, you will not deny that it is Novatian.... Confess it without deceit; there is no wickedness in the 
name. Why, when so often inquired for, do you hide yourself? Why ashamed of the origin of your name? When 
you first wrote, I thought you a Cataphrygian.... Dost thou grudge me my name, and yet shun thine own? Think 
what there is of shame in a cause which shrinks from its own name.” 

In a third letter: “‘The Church is the Body of Christ.’ Truly, the body, not a member; the body composed of 
many parts and members knit in one, as saith the Apostle, ‘For the Body is not one member, but many.’ 
Therefore, the Church is the full body, compacted and diffused now throughout the whole world; like a city, I 
mean, all whose parts are united, not as ye are, O Novatians, some small and insolent portion, and a mere 
swelling that has gathered and separated from the rest of the body.... Great is the progeny of the Virgin, and 
without number her offspring, wherewith the whole world is filled, wherewith the populous swarms ever throng 
the circumfluous hive.” And he founds this characteristic of the Church upon the prophecies: “At length, brother 
Sympronian, be not ashamed to be with the many; at length consent to despise these festering spots of the 
Novatians, and these parings of yours; and at length, to look upon the flocks of the Catholics, and the people of 
the Church extending so far and wide.... Hear what David saith, ‘I will sing unto Thy name in the great 
congregation;’ and again, ‘I will praise Thee among much people;’ and ‘the Lord, even the most mighty God, 
hath spoken, and called the world from the rising up of the sun unto the going down thereof.’ What! shall the 
seed of Abraham, which is as the stars and the sand on the seashore for number, be contented with your 
poverty? ... Recognize now, brother, the Church of God extending her tabernacles and fixing the stakes of her 
curtains on the right and on the left; understand that ‘the Lord’s name is praised from the rising up of the sun 
unto the going down thereof.’” 


10. 

In citing these passages, I am not proving what was the doctrine of the Fathers concerning the Church in those 
early times, or what were the promises made to it in Scripture; but simply ascertaining what, in matter of fact, 
was its then condition relatively to the various Christian bodies among which it was found. That the Fathers 
were able to put forward a certain doctrine, that they were able to appeal to the prophecies, proves that matter of 
fact; for unless the Church, and the Church alone, had been one body everywhere, they could not have argued 
on the supposition that it was so. And so as to the word “Catholic;” it is enough that the Church was so called; 
that title was a confirmatory proof and symbol of what is even otherwise so plain, that she, as St. Pacian explains 
the word, was everywhere one, while the sects of the day were nowhere one, but everywhere divided. Sects 
might, indeed, be everywhere, but they were in no two places the same; every spot had its own independent 
communion, or at least to this result they were inevitably and continually tending. 


11. 

St. Pacian writes in Spain: the same contrast between the Church and sectarianism is presented to us in Africa in 
the instance of the Donatists; and St. Optatus is a witness both to the fact, and to its notoriety, and to the deep 
impressions which it made on all parties. Whether or not the Donatists identified themselves with the true 
Church, and cut off the rest of Christendom from it, is not the question here, nor alters the fact which I wish 
distinctly brought out and recognized, that in those ancient times the Church was that Body which was spread 
over the orbis terrarum, and sects were those bodies which were local or transitory. 

“What is that one Church,” says St. Optatus, “which Christ calls ‘Dove’ and ‘Spouse’? ... It cannot be in the 
multitude of heretics and schismatics. If so, it follows that it is but in one place. Thou, brother Parmenian, hast 
said that it is with you alone; unless, perhaps, you aim at claiming for yourselves a special sanctity from your 
pride, so that where you will, there the Church may be, and may not be, where you will not. Must it then be in a 
small portion of Africa, in the corner of a small realm, among you, but not among us in another part of Africa? 
And not in Spain, in Gaul, in Italy, where you are not? And if you will have it only among you, not in the three 
Pannonian provinces, in Dacia, Moesia, Thrace, Achaia, Macedonia, and in all Greece, where you are not? And 
that you may keep it among yourselves, not in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Pamphylia, Phrygia, Cilicia, in the 



three Syrias, in the two Armenias, in all Egypt, and in Mesopotamia, where you are not? Not among such 
innumerable islands and the other provinces, scarcely numerable, where you are not? What will become then of 
the meaning of the word Catholic, which is given to the Church, as being according to reason! 66 ! and diffused 
every where? For if thus at your pleasure you narrow the Church, if you withdraw from her all the nations, 
where will be the earnings of the Son of God? where will be that which the Father hath so amply accorded to 
Him, saying in the second Psalm ‘I will give thee the heathen for Thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for Thy possession,’ &c.? ... The whole earth is given Him with the nations; its whole circuit ( orbis ) is 
Christ’s one possession.” 1 6 7 ! 


12 . 

An African writer contemporary with St. Augustine, if not St. Augustine himself, enumerates the small portions 
of the Donatists Sect, in and out of Africa, and asks if they can be imagined to be the fulfilment of the Scripture 
promise to the Church. “If the holy Scriptures have assigned the Church to Africa alone, or to the scanty 
Cutzupitans or Mountaineers of Rome, or to the house or patrimony of one Spanish woman, however the 
argument may stand from other writings, then none but the Donatists have possession of the Church. If holy 
Scripture determines it to the few Moors of the Caesarean province, we must go over to the Rogatists: if to the 
few Tripolitans or Byzacenes and Provincials, the Maximianists have attained to it; if in the Orientals only, it is 
to be sought for among Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians, and others that may be there; for who can enumerate 
every heresy of every nation? But if Christ’s Church, by the divine and most certain testimonies of Canonical 
Scriptures, is assigned to all nations, whatever may be adduced, and from whatever quarter cited, by those who 
say, ‘Lo, here is Christ and lo there,’ let us rather hear, if we be His sheep, the voice of our Shepherd saying unto 
us, ‘Do not believe.’ For they are not each found in the many nations where she is; but she, who is everywhere, 
is found where they are.”! 68 ! 

Lastly, let us hear St. Augustine himself again in the same controversy: “They do not communicate with us, as 
you say,” he observes to Cresconius, “Novatians, Arians, Patripassians, Valentinians, Patricians, Apellites, 
Marcionites, Ophites, and the rest of those sacrilegious names, as you call them, of nefarious pests rather than 
sects. Yet, wheresoever they are, there is the Catholic Church; as in Africa it is where you are. On the other hand, 
neither you, nor any one of those heresies whatever, is to be found wherever is the Catholic Church. Whence it 
appears, which is that tree whose boughs extend over all the earth by the richness of its fruitfulness, and which 
be those broken branches which have not the life of the root, but lie and wither, each in its own place.” 1 6 9 ! 


13 . 

It may be possibly suggested that this universality which the Fathers ascribe to the Catholic Church lay in its 
Apostolical descent, or again in its Episcopacy; and that it was one, not as being one kingdom or civitas “at unity 
with itself,” with one and the same intelligence in every part, one sympathy, one ruling principle, one 
organization, one communion, but because, though consisting of a number of independent communities, at 
variance (if so be) with each other even to a breach of communion, nevertheless all these were possessed of a 
legitimate succession of clergy, or all governed by Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. But who will in seriousness 
maintain that relationship, or that sameness of structure, makes two bodies one? England and Prussia are both 
of them monarchies; are they therefore one kingdom? England and the United States are from one stock; can 
they therefore be called one state? England and Ireland are peopled by different races; yet are they not one 
kingdom still? If unity lies in the Apostolical succession, an act of schism is from the nature of the case 
impossible; for as no one can reverse his parentage, so no Church can undo the fact that its clergy have come by 
lineal descent from the Apostles. Either there is no such sin as schism, or unity does not lie in the Episcopal 
form or in the Episcopal ordination. And this is felt by the controversialists of this day; who in consequence are 
obliged to invent a sin, and to consider, not division of Church from Church, but the interference of Church with 
Church to be the sin of schism, as if local dioceses and bishops with restraint were more than ecclesiastical 
arrangements and by-laws of the Church, however sacred, while schism is a sin against her essence. Thus they 



strain out a gnat, and swallow a camel. Division is the schism, if schism there be, not interference. If 
interference is a sin, division which is the cause of it is a greater; but where division is a duty, there can be no 
sin in interference. 


14. 

Far different from such a theory is the picture which the ancient Church presents to us; true, it was governed by 
Bishops, and those Bishops came from the Apostles, but it was a kingdom besides; and as a kingdom admits of 
the possibility of rebels, so does such a Church involve sectaries and schismatics, but not independent portions. 
It was a vast organized association, coextensive with the Roman Empire, or rather overflowing it. Its Bishops 
were not mere local officers, but possessed a quasi-ecumenical power, extending wherever a Christian was to be 
found. “No Christian,” says Bingham, “would pretend to travel without taking letters of credence with him from 
his own bishop, if he meant to communicate with the Christian Church in a foreign country. Such was the 
admirable unity of the Church Catholic in those days, and the blessed harmony and consent of her bishops 
among one another.”l7o] St. Gregory Nazianzen calls St. Cyprian an universal Bishop, “presiding,” as the same 
author presently quotes Gregory, “not only over the Church of Carthage and Africa, but over all the regions of 
the West, and over the East, and South, and Northern parts of the world also.” This is evidence of a unity 
throughout Christendom, not of mere origin or of Apostolical succession, but of government. Bingham 
continues “[Gregory] says the same of Athanasius; that, in being made Bishop of Alexandria, he was made 

Bishop of the whole world. Chrysostom, in like manner, styles Timothy, Bishop of the universe.The great 

Athanasius, as he returned from his exile, made no scruple to ordain in several cities as he went along, though 
they were not in his own diocese. And the famous Eusebius of Samosata did the like, in the times of the Arian 
persecution under Valens... Epiphanius made use of the same power and privilege in a like case, ordaining 
Paulinianus, St. Jerome’s brother, first deacon and then presbyter, in a monastery out of his own diocese in 
Palestine.”[71] And so in respect of teaching, before Councils met on any large scale, St. Ignatius of Antioch had 
addressed letters to the Churches along the coast of Asia Minor, when on his way to martyrdom at Rome. St. 
Irenseus, when a subject of the Church of Smyrna, betakes himself to Gaul, and answers in Lyons the heresies of 
Syria. The see of St. Hippolytus, as if he belonged to all parts of the orbis terrarum, cannot be located, and is 
variously placed in the neighbourhood of Rome and in Arabia. Hosius, a Spanish Bishop, arbitrates in an 
Alexandrian controversy. St. Athanasius, driven from his Church, makes all Christendom his home, from Treves 
to Ethiopia, and introduces into the West the discipline of the Egyptian Antony. St. Jerome is born in Dalmatia, 
studies at Constantinople and Alexandria, is secretary to St. Damasus at Rome, and settles and dies in Palestine. 

Above all the See of Rome itself is the centre of teaching as well as of action, is visited by Fathers and heretics 
as a tribunal in controversy, and by ancient custom sends her alms to the poor Christians of all Churches, to 
Achaia and Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and Cappadocia. 


15. 

Moreover, this universal Church was not only one; it was exclusive also. As to the vehemence with which 
Christians of the Antenicene period denounced the idolatries and sins of paganism, and proclaimed the 
judgments which would be their consequence, this is well known, and led to their being reputed in the heathen 
world as “enemies of mankind.” “Worthily doth God exert the lash of His stripes and scourges,” says St. Cyprian 
to a heathen magistrate; “and since they avail so little, and convert not men to God by all this dreadfulness of 
havoc, there abides beyond the prison eternal and the ceaseless flame and the everlasting penalty.... Why 
humble yourself and bend to false gods? Why bow your captive body before helpless images and moulded earth? 
Why grovel in the prostration of death, like the serpent whom ye worship? Why rush into the downfall of the 
devil, his fall the cause of yours, and he your companion? .... Believe and live; you have been our persecutors in 
time; in eternity, be companions of our joy.”[72] “These rigid sentiments,” says Gibbon, “which had been 
unknown to the ancient world, appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system of love and 
harmony. ”[73] Such, however, was the judgment passed by the first Christians upon all who did not join their 




own society; and such still more was the judgment of their successors on those who lived and died in the sects 
and heresies which had issued from it. That very Father, whose denunciation of the heathen has just been 
quoted, had already declared it even in the third century. “He who leaves the Church of Christ,” he says, “attains 
not to Christ’s rewards. He is an alien, an outcast, an enemy. He can no longer have God for a Father, who has 
not the Church for a Mother. If any man was able to escape who remained without the Ark of Noah, then will 
that man escape who is out of doors beyond the Church... What sacrifice do they believe they celebrate, who are 
rivals of the Priests? If such men were even killed for confession of the Christian name, not even by their blood 
is this stain washed out. Inexplicable and heavy is the sin of discord, and is purged by no suffering ... They 
cannot dwell with God who have refused to be of one mind in God’s Church; a man of such sort may indeed be 
killed, crowned he cannot be.”l 74 ! And so again St. Chrysostom, in the following century, in harmony with St. 
Cyprian’s sentiment: “Though we have achieved ten thousand glorious acts, yet shall we, if we cut to pieces the 
fulness of the Church, suffer punishment no less sore than they who mangled His body.”[75l In like manner St 
Augustine seems to consider that a conversion from idolatry to a schismatical communion is no gain. “Those 
whom Donatists baptize, they heal of the wound of idolatry or infidelity, but inflict a more grievous stroke in the 
wound of schism; for idolaters among God’s people the sword destroyed, but schismatics the gaping earth 
devoured.”i76] Elsewhere, he speaks of the “sacrilege of schism, which surpasses all wickednesses.” 177 ] St. 
Optatus, too, marvels at the Donatist Parmenian’s inconsistency in maintaining the true doctrine, that 
“Schismatics are cut off as branches from the vine, are destined for punishments, and reserved, as dry wood, for 
hell-fire.”[78] “Let us hate them who are worthy of hatred,” says St. Cyril, “withdraw we from those whom God 
withdraws from; let us also say unto God with all boldness concerning all heretics, ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, 
that hate thee?’”l 79 ! “Most firmly hold, and doubt in no wise,” says St. Fulgentius, “that every heretic and 
schismatic soever, baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless aggregated to the Catholic 
Church, how great soever have been his alms, though for Christ’s Name he has even shed his blood, can in no 
wise be saved.”[8o] The Fathers ground this doctrine on St. Paul’s words that, though we have knowledge, and 
give our goods to the poor, and our body to be burned, we are nothing without loved 81 ! 


16. 

One more remark shall be made: that the Catholic teachers, far from recognizing any ecclesiastical relation as 
existing between the Sectarian Bishops and Priests and their people, address the latter immediately, as if those 
Bishops did not exist, and call on them to come over to the Church individually without respect to any one 
besides; and that because it is a matter of life and death. To take the instance of the Donatists: it was nothing to 
the purpose that their Churches in Africa were nearly as numerous as those of the Catholics, or that they had a 
case to produce in their controversy with the Catholic Church; the very fact that they were separated from the 
orbis terrarum was a public, a manifest, a simple, a sufficient argument against them. “The question is not 
about your gold and silver,” says St. Augustine to Glorius and others, “not your lands, or farms, nor even your 
bodily health is in peril, but we address your souls about obtaining eternal life and fleeing eternal death. Rouse 

yourself therefore.You see it all, and know it, and groan over it; yet God sees that there is nothing to detain 

you in so pestiferous and sacrilegious a separation, if you will but overcome your carnal affection, for the 
obtaining the spiritual kingdom, and rid yourselves of the fear of wounding friendships, which will avail nothing 
in God’s judgment for escaping eternal punishment. Go, think over the matter, consider what can be said in 
answer.... No one blots out from heaven the Ordinance of God, no one blots out from earth the Church of God: 
He hath promised her, she hath filled, the whole world.” “Some carnal intimacies,” he says to his kinsman 
Severinus, “hold you where you are.... What avails temporal health or relationship, if with it we neglect Christ’s 
eternal heritage and our perpetual health?” “I ask,” he says to Celer, a person of influence, “that you would more 
earnestly urge upon your men Catholic Unity in the region of Hippo.” “Why,” he says, in the person of the 
Church, to the whole Donatist population, “Why open your ears to the words of men, who say what they never 
have been able to prove, and close them to the word of God, saying, ‘Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the heathen 
for Thine inheritance’?” At another time he says to them, “Some of the presbyters of your party have sent to us 
to say, ‘Retire from our flocks, unless you would have us kill you.’ How much more justly do we say to them, 




‘Nay, do you, not retire from, but come in peace, not to our flocks, but to the flocks of Him whose we are all; or 
if you will not, and are far from peace, then do you rather retire from flocks, for which Christ shed His Blood.’” 
“I call on you for Christ’s sake,” he says to a late pro-consul, “to write me an answer, and to urge gently and 
kindly all your people in the district of Sinis or Hippo into the communion of the Catholic Church.” He 
publishes an address to the Donatists at another time to inform them of the defeat of their Bishops in a 
conference: “Whoso,” he says, “is separated from the Catholic Church, however laudably he thinks he is living, 
by this crime alone, that he is separated from Christ’s Unity, he shall not have life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” “Let them believe of the Catholic Church,” he writes to some converts about their friends who were 
still in schism, “that is, to the Church diffused over the whole world, rather what the Scriptures say of it than 
what human tongues utter in calumny.” The idea of acting upon the Donatists only as a body and through their 
bishops, does not appear to have occurred to St. Augustine at alld 82 ! 


17 . 

On the whole, then, we have reason to say, that if there be a form of Christianity at this day distinguished for its 
careful organization, and its consequent power; if it is spread over the world; if it is conspicuous for zealous 
maintenance of its own creed; if it is intolerant towards what it considers error; if it is engaged in ceaseless war 
with all other bodies called Christian; if it, and it alone, is called “Catholic” by the world, nay, by those very 
bodies, and if it makes much of the title; if it names them heretics, and warns them of coming woe, and calls on 
them one by one, to come over to itself, overlooking every other tie; and if they, on the other hand, call it 
seducer, harlot, apostate, Antichrist, devil; if, however much they differ one with another, they consider it their 
common enemy; if they strive to unite together against it, and cannot; if they are but local; if they continually 
subdivide, and it remains one; if they fall one after another, and make way for new sects, and it remains the 
same; such a religious communion is not unlike historical Christianity, as it comes before us at the Nicene Era. 

SECTION III. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES. 

The patronage extended by the first Christian Emperors to Arianism, its adoption by the barbarians who 
succeeded to their power, the subsequent expulsion of all heresy beyond the limits of the Empire, and then 
again the Monophysite tendencies of Egypt and part of Syria, changed in some measure the aspect of the 
Church, and claim our further attention. It was still a body in possession, or approximating to the possession, of 
the orbis terrarum ; but it was not simply intermixed with sectaries, as we have been surveying it in the earlier 
periods, rather it lay between or over against large schisms. That same vast Association, which, and which only, 
had existed from the first, which had been identified by all parties with Christianity, which had been ever called 
Catholic by people and by laws, took a different shape; collected itself in far greater strength on some points of 
her extended territory than on others; possessed whole kingdoms with scarcely a rival; lost others partially or 
wholly, temporarily or for good; was stemmed in its course here or there by external obstacles; and was defied 
by heresy, in a substantive shape and in mass, from foreign lands, and with the support of the temporal power. 
Thus not to mention the Arianism of the Eastern Empire in the fourth century, the whole of the West was 
possessed by the same heresy in the fifth; and nearly the whole of Asia, east of the Euphrates, as far as it was 
Christian, by the Nestorians, in the centuries which followed; while the Monophysites had almost the 
possession of Egypt, and at times of the whole Eastern Church. I think it no assumption to call Arianism, 
Nestorianism, and Eutychianism heresies, or to identify the contemporary Catholic Church with Christianity. 
Now, then, let us consider the mutual relation of Christianity and heresy under these circumstances. 


§ 1. TheArians of the Gothic Race. 


No heresy has started with greater violence or more sudden success than the Arian; and it presents a still more 
remarkable exhibition of these characteristics among the barbarians than in the civilized world. Even among the 
Greeks it had shown a missionary spirit. Theophilus in the reign of Constantius had introduced the dominant 



heresy, not without some promising results, to the Sabeans of the Arabian peninsula; but under Valens, Ulphilas 
became the apostle of a whole race. He taught the Arian doctrine, which he had unhappily learned in the 
Imperial Court, first to the pastoral Moesogoths; who, unlike the other branches of their family, had multiplied 
under the Moesian mountains with neither military nor religious triumphs. The Visigoths were next corrupted; 
by whom does not appear. It is one of the singular traits in the history of this vast family of heathens that they 
so instinctively caught, and so impetuously communicated, and so fiercely maintained, a heresy, which had 
excited in the Empire, except at Constantinople, little interest in the body of the people. The Visigoths are said to 
have been converted by the influence of Valens; but Valens reigned for only fourteen years, and the barbarian 
population which had been admitted to the Empire amounted to nearly a million of persons. It is as difficult to 
trace how the heresy was conveyed from them to the other barbarian tribes. Gibbon seems to suppose that the 
Visigoths acted the part of missionaries in their career of predatory warfare from Thrace to the Pyrenees. But 
such is the fact, however it was brought about, that the success in arms and the conversion to Arianism, of 
Ostrogoths, Alani, Suevi, Vandals, and Burgundians stand as concurrent events in the history of the times; and 
by the end of the fifth century the heresy had been established by the Visigoths in France and Spain, in Portugal 
by the Suevi, in Africa by the Vandals, and by the Ostrogoths in Italy. For a while the title of Catholic as applied 
to the Church seemed a misnomer; for not only was she buried beneath these populations of heresy, but that 
heresy was one, and maintained the same distinctive tenet, whether at Carthage, Seville, Toulouse, or Ravenna. 


2 . 

It cannot be supposed that these northern warriors had attained to any high degree of mental cultivation; but 
they understood their own religion enough to hate the Catholics, and their bishops were learned enough to hold 
disputations for its propagation. They professed to stand upon the faith of Ariminum, administering Baptism 
under an altered form of words, and re-baptizing Catholics whom they gained over to their sect. It must be 
added that, whatever was their cruelty or tyranny, both Goths and Vandals were a moral people, and put to 
shame the Catholics whom they dispossessed. “What can the prerogative of a religious name profit us,” says 
Salvian, “that we call ourselves Catholic, boast of being the faithful, taunt Goths and Vandals with the reproach 
of an heretical appellation, while we live in heretical wickedness? A 8 '’.] The barbarians were chaste, temperate, 
just, and devout; the Visigoth Theodoric repaired every morning with his domestic officers to his chapel, where 
service was performed by the Arian priests; and one singular instance is on record of the defeat of a Visigoth 
force by the Imperial troops on a Sunday, when instead of preparing for battle they were engaged in the religious 
services of the day.t 8 4] Many of their princes were men of great ability, as the two Theodorics, Euric and 
Leovigild. 


3 - 

Successful warriors, animated by a fanatical spirit of religion, were not likely to be content with a mere 
profession of their own creed; they proceeded to place their own priests in the religious establishments which 
they found, and to direct a bitter persecution against the vanquished Catholics. The savage cruelties of the 
Vandal Hunneric in Africa have often been enlarged upon; Spain was the scene of repeated persecutions; Sicily, 
too, had its Martyrs. Compared with these enormities, it was but a little thing to rob the Catholics of their 
churches, and the shrines of their treasures. Lands, immunities, and jurisdictions, which had been given by the 
Emperors to the African Church, were made over to the clergy of its conquerors; and by the time of Belisarius, 
the Catholic Bishops had been reduced to less than a third of their original number. In Spain, as in Africa, 
bishops were driven from their sees, churches were destroyed, cemeteries profaned, martyries rifled. When it 
was possible, the Catholics concealed the relics in caves, keeping up a perpetual memory of these provisional 
hiding-places.[85] Repeated spoliations were exercised upon the property of the Church. Leovigild appliedt 86 ! its 
treasures partly to increasing the splendour of his throne, partly to national works. At other times, the Arian 
clergy themselves must have been the recipients of the plunder: for when Childebert the Frank had been 
brought into Spain by the cruelties exercised against the Catholic Queen of the Goths, who was his sister, he 
carried away with him from the Arian churches, as St. Gregory of Tours informs us, sixty chalices, fifteen patens, 



twenty cases in which the gospels were kept, all of pure gold and ornamented with jewels.l 8 7l 
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In France, and especially in Italy, the rule of the heretical power was much less oppressive; Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth, reigned from the Alps to Sicily, and till the close of a long reign he gave an ample toleration to his 
Catholic subjects. He respected their property, suffered their churches and sacred places to remain in their 
hands, and had about his court some of their eminent Bishops, since known as Saints, St. Csesarius of Arles, and 
St. Epiphanius of Pavia. Still he brought into the country a new population, devoted to Arianism, or, as we now 
speak, a new Church. “His march,” says Gibbon,l 88 ! “must be considered as the emigration of an entire people; 
the wives and children of the Goths, their aged parents, and most precious effects, were carefully transported; 
and some idea may be formed of the heavy luggage that now followed the camp by the loss of two thousand 
waggons, which had been sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus.” To his soldiers he assigned a third of 
the soil of Italy, and the barbarian families settled down with their slaves and cattle. The original number of the 
Vandal conquerors of Africa had only been fifty thousand men, but the military colonists of Italy soon amounted 
to the number of two hundred thousand; which, according to the calculation adopted by the same author 
elsewhere, involves a population of a million. The least that could be expected was, that an Arian ascendency 
established through the extent of Italy would provide for the sufficient celebration of the Arian worship, and we 
hear of the Arians having a Church even in Romel^] The rule of the Lombards in the north of Italy succeeded 
to that of the Goths,—Arians, like their predecessors, without their toleration. The clergy whom they brought 
with them seem to have claimed their share in the possession of the Catholic churches;l9o] and though the 
Court was converted at the end of thirty years, many cities in Italy were for some time afterwards troubled by 
the presence of heretical bishops.[9d The rule of Arianism in France lasted for eighty years; in Spain for a 
hundred and eighty; in Africa for a hundred; for about a hundred in Italy. These periods were not 
contemporaneous; but extend altogether from the beginning of the fifth to the end of the sixth century. 
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It will be anticipated that the duration of this ascendency of error had not the faintest tendency to deprive the 
ancient Church of the West of the title of Catholic; and it is needless to produce evidence of a fact which is on 
the very face of the history. The Arians seem never to have claimed the Catholic name. It is more remarkable 
that the Catholics during this period were denoted by the additional title of “Romans.” Of this there are many 
proofs in the histories of St. Gregory of Tours, Victor of Vite, and the Spanish Councils. Thus, St. Gregory speaks 
of Theodegisilus, a king of Portugal, expressing his incredulity at a miracle, by saying, “It is the temper of the 
Romans, (for,” interposes the author, “they call men of our religion Romans,) and not the power of God/’M 
“Heresy is everywhere an enemy to Catholics,” says the same St. Gregory in a subsequent place, and he proceeds 
to illustrate it by the story of a “Catholic woman,” who had a heretic husband, to whom, he says, came “a 
presbyter of our religion very Catholic;” and whom the husband matched at table with his own Arian presbyter, 
“that there might be the priests of each religion” in their house at once. When they were eating, the husband 
said to the Arian, “Let us have some sport with this presbyter of the Romans.”l93] The Arian Count Gomachar, 
seized on the lands of the Church of Agde in France, and was attacked with a fever; on his recovery, at the 
prayers of the Bishop, he repented of having asked for them, observing, “What will these Romans say now? that 
my fever came of taking their land.”l94] When the Vandal Theodoric would have killed the Catholic Armogastes, 
after failing to torture him into heresy, his presbyter dissuaded him, “lest the Romans should begin to call him a 
Martyr.”l 95 ] 
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This appellation had two meanings; one, which will readily suggest itself, is its use in contrast to the word 
“barbarian,” as denoting the faith of the Empire, as “Greek” occurs in St. Paul’s Epistles. In this sense it would 
more naturally be used by the Romans themselves than by others. Thus Salvian says, that “nearly all the 



Romans are greater sinners than the barbarians ;”f 96 ] and he speaks of “Roman heretics, of which there is an 
innumerable multitude, ”197] meaning heretics within the Empire. And so St. Gregory the Great complains, that 
he “had become Bishop of the Lombards rather than of the Romans.”l98] And Evagrius, speaking even of the 
East, contrasts “Romans and barbarians”l99] in his account of St. Simeon; and at a later date, and even to this 
day, Thrace and portions of Dacia and of Asia Minor derive their name from Rome. In like manner, we find 
Syrian writers sometimes speaking of the religion of the Romans, sometimes of the Greeks,1 10 °] as synonymes. 
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But the word certainly contains also an allusion to the faith and communion of the Roman See. In this sense the 
Emperor Theodosius, in his letter to Acacius of Beroea, contrasts it with Nestorianism, which was within the 
Empire as well as Catholicism; during the controversy raised by that heresy, he exhorts him and others to show 
themselves “approved priests of the Roman religion.”1 101 ] Again when the Ligurian nobles were persuading the 
Arian Ricimer to come to terms with Anthemius, the orthodox representative of the Greek Emperor,l 102 ! they 
propose to him to send St. Epiphanius as ambassador, a man “whose life is venerable to every Catholic and 
Roman, and at least amiable in the eyes of a Greek ( Greeculus ) if he deserves the sight of him.”l 10 3] It must be 
recollected, too, that the Spanish and African Churches actually were in the closest union with the See of Rome 
at that time, and that that intercommunion was the visible ecclesiastical distinction between them and their 
Arian rivals. The chief ground of the Vandal Hunneric’s persecution of the African Catholics seems to have been 
their connexion with their brethren beyond the sea,l 10 4] which he looked at with jealousy, as introducing a 
foreign power into his territory. Prior to this he had published an edict calling on the “Homoiisian” Bishops (for 
on this occasion he did not call them Catholic), to meet his own bishops at Carthage and treat concerning the 
faith, that “their meetings to the seduction of Christian souls might not be held in the provinces of the 
Vandals.”l 10 5] Upon this invitation, Eugenius of Carthage replied, that all the transmarine Bishops of the 
orthodox communion ought to be summoned, “in particular because it is a matter for the whole world, not 
special to the African provinces,” that “they could not undertake a point of faith sine universitatis assensu.” 
Hunneric answered that if Eugenius would make him sovereign of the orbis terrarum, he would comply with 
his request. This led Eugenius to say that the orthodox faith was “the only true faith;” that the king ought to 
write to his allies abroad, if he wished to know it, and that he himself would write to his brethren for foreign 
bishops, “who,” he says, “may assist us in setting before you the true faith, common to them and to us, and 
especially the Roman Church, which is the head of all Churches.” Moreover, the African Bishops in their 
banishment in Sardinia, to the number of sixty, with St. Fulgentius at their head, quote with approbation the 
words of Pope Hormisdas, to the effect that they hold, “on the point of free will and divine grace, what the 
Roman, that is, the Catholic, Church follows and preserves.”1 106 ] Again, the Spanish Church was under the 
superintendence of the Pope’s Vicart 10 ?] during the persecutions, whose duty it was to hinder all encroachments 
upon “the Apostolical decrees, or the limits of the Holy Fathers,” through the whole of the country. 
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Nor was the association of Catholicism with the See of Rome an introduction of that age. The Emperor Gratian, 
in the fourth century, had ordered that the Churches which the Arians had usurped should be restored (not to 
those who held “the Catholic faith,” or “the Nicene Creed,” or were “in communion with the orbis terrarum”) 
but “who chose the communion of Damasus,”! 108 ] the then Pope. It was St. Jerome’s rule, also, in some well- 
known passages:—Writing against Ruffinus, who had spoken of “our faith,” he says, “What does he mean by ‘his 
faith’? that which is the strength of the Roman Church? or that which is contained in the volumes of Origen? If 
he answer, ‘The Roman,’ then we are Catholics who have borrowed nothing of Origen’s error; but if Origen’s 
blasphemy be his faith, then, while he is charging me with inconsistency, he proves himself to be an 
heretic.”[ |() 9] The other passage, already quoted, is still more exactly to the point, because it was written on 
occasion of a schism. The divisions at Antioch had thrown the Catholic Church into a remarkable position; there 
were two Bishops in the See, one in connexion with the East, the other with Egypt and the West,—with which 
then was “Catholic Communion”? St. Jerome has no doubt on the subject:—Writing to St. Damasus, he says, 



“Since the East tears into pieces the Lord’s coat,... therefore by me is the chair of Peter to be consulted, and that 
faith which is praised by the Apostle’s mouth.... Though your greatness terrifies me, yet your kindness invites 
me. From the Priest I ask the salvation of the victim, from the Shepherd the protection of the sheep. Let us 
speak without offence; I court not the Roman height: I speak with the successor of the Fisherman and the 
disciple of the Cross. I, who follow none as my chief but Christ, am associated in communion with thy 
blessedness, that is, with the See of Peter. On that rock the Church is built, I know. Whoso shall eat the Lamb 
outside that House is profane .... I know not Vitalis” (the Apollinarian), “Meletius I reject, I am ignorant of 
Paulinus. Whoso gathereth not with thee, scattereth; that is, he who is not of Christ is of Antichrist.”! 110 ] Again, 
“The ancient authority of the monks, dwelling round about, rises against me; I meanwhile cry out, If any be 
joined to Peter’s chair he is mine.”! 111 ] 
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Here was what may be considered a dignus vindice nodus, the Church being divided, and an arbiter wanted. 
Such a case had also occurred in Africa in the controversy with the Donatists. Four hundred bishops, though but 
in one region, were a fifth part of the whole Episcopate of Christendom, and might seem too many for a schism, 
and in themselves too large a body to be cut off from God’s inheritance by a mere majority, even had it been 
overwhelming. St. Augustine, then, who so often appeals to the orbis terrarum, sometimes adopts a more 
prompt criterion. He tells certain Donatists to whom he writes, that the Catholic Bishop of Carthage “was able to 
make light of the thronging multitude of his enemies, when he found himself by letters of credence joined both 
to the Roman Church, in which ever had flourished the principality of the Apostolical See, and to the other lands 
whence the gospel came to Africa itself.”! 112 ] 

There are good reasons then for explaining the Gothic and Arian use of the word “Roman,” when applied to 
the Catholic Church and faith, of something beyond its mere connexion with the Empire, which the barbarians 
were assaulting; nor would “Roman” surely be the most obvious word to denote the orthodox faith, in the 
mouths of a people who had learned their heresy from a Roman Emperor and Court, and who professed to 
direct their belief by the great Latin Council of Ariminum. 
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As then the fourth century presented to us in its external aspect the Catholic Church lying in the midst of a 
multitude of sects, all enemies to it, so in the fifth and sixth we see the same Church lying in the West under the 
oppression of a huge, farspreading, and schismatical communion. Heresy is no longer a domestic enemy 
intermingled with the Church, but it occupies its own ground and is extended over against her, even though on 
the same territory, and is more or less organized, and cannot be so promptly refuted by the simple test of 
Catholicity. 

§ 2. The Nestorians. 

The Churches of Syria and Asia Minor were the most intellectual portion of early Christendom. Alexandria was 
but one metropolis in a large region, and contained the philosophy of the whole Patriarchate; but Syria 
abounded in wealthy and luxurious cities, the creation of the Seleucidse, where the arts and the schools of 
Greece had full opportunities of cultivation. For a time too, for the first two hundred years, as some think, 
Alexandria was the only See as well as the only school of Egypt; while Syria was divided into smaller dioceses, 
each of which had at first an authority of its own, and which, even after the growth of the Patriarchal power, 
received their respective bishops, not from the See of Antioch, but from their own metropolitan. In Syria too the 
schools were private, a circumstance which would tend both to diversity in religious opinion, and incaution in 
the expression of it; but the sole catechetical school of Egypt was the organ of the Church, and its Bishop could 
banish Origen for speculations which developed and ripened with impunity in Syria. 
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But the immediate source of that fertility in heresy, which is the unhappiness of the ancient Syrian Church, was 
its celebrated Exegetical School. The history of that School is summed up in the broad characteristic fact, on the 
one hand that it devoted itself to the literal and critical interpretation of Scripture, and on the other that it gave 
rise first to the Arian and then to the Nestorian heresy. If additional evidence be wanted of the connexion of 
heterodoxy and biblical criticism in that age, it is found in the fact that, not long after this coincidence in Syria, 
they are found combined in the person of Theodore of Heraclea, so called from the place both of his birth and 
his bishoprick, an able commentator and an active enemy of St. Athanasius, though a Thracian unconnected 
except by sympathy with the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

The Antiochene School appears to have risen in the middle of the third century; but there is no evidence to 
determine whether it was a local institution, or, as is more probable, a discipline or method characteristic 
generally of Syrian teaching. Dorotheus is one of its earliest luminaries; he is known as a Hebrew scholar, as 
well as a commentator on the sacred text, and he was the master of Eusebius of Caesarea. Lucian, the friend of 
the notorious Paul of Samosata, and for three successive Episcopates after him separated from the Church 
though afterwards a martyr in it, was the author of a new edition of the Septuagint, and master of the chief 
original teachers of Arianism. Eusebius of Caesarea, Asterius called the Sophist, and Eusebius of Emesa, Arians 
of the Nicene period, and Diodorus, a zealous opponent of Arianism, but the master of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
have all a place in the Exegetical School. St. Chrysostom and Theodoret, both Syrians, and the former the pupil 
of Diodorus, adopted the literal interpretation, though preserved from its abuse. But the principal doctor of the 
School was that Theodore, the master of Nestorius, who has just above been mentioned, and who, with his 
writings, and with the writings of Theodoret against St. Cyril, and the letter written by Ibas of Edessa to Maris, 
was condemned by the fifth Ecumenical Council. Ibas was the translator into Syriac, and Maris into Persian, of 
the books of Theodore and Diodorus;! 1 ^] and thus they became immediate instruments in the formation of the 
great Nestorian school and Church in farther Asia. 

As many as ten thousand tracts of Theodore are said in this way to have been introduced to the knowledge of 
the Christians of Mesopotamia, Adiabene, Babylonia, and the neighbouring countries. He was called by those 
Churches absolutely “the Interpreter,” and it eventually became the very profession of the Nestorian 
communion to follow him as such. “The doctrine of all our Eastern Churches,” says their Council under the 
Patriarch Marabas, “is founded on the Creed of Nicsea; but in the exposition of the Scriptures we follow St. 
Theodore.” “We must by all means remain firm to the commentaries of the great Commentator,” says the 
Council under Sabarjesus; “whoso shall in any manner oppose them, or think otherwise, be he anathema.”! 11 ^ 
No one since the beginning of Christianity, except Origen and St. Augustine, has had so great literary influence 
on his brethren as Theodore.! n 5] 
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The original Syrian School had possessed very marked characteristics, which it did not lose when it passed into a 
new country and into strange tongues. Its comments on Scripture seem to have been clear, natural, methodical, 
apposite, and logically exact. “In all Western Aramsea,” says Lengerke, that is, in Syria, “there was but one mode 
of treating whether exegetics or doctrine, the practical.”! 116 ] Thus Eusebius of Caesarea, whether as a disputant 
or a commentator, is commonly a writer of sense and judgment; and he is to be referred to the Syrian school, 
though he does not enter so far into its temper as to exclude the mystical interpretation or to deny the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. Again, we see in St. Chrysostom a direct, straightforward treatment of the sacred text, 
and a pointed application of it to things and persons; and Theodoret abounds in modes of thinking and 
reasoning which without any great impropriety may be called English. Again, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, though he 
does not abstain from allegory, shows the character of his school by the great stress he lays upon the study of 
Scripture, and, I may add, by the peculiar characteristics of his style, which will be appreciated by a modern 
reader. 
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It would have been well, had the genius of the Syrian theology been ever in the safe keeping of men such as St. 
Cyril, St. Chrysostom, and Theodoret; but in Theodore of Mopsuestia, nay in Diodorus before him, it developed 
into those errors, of which Paul of Samosata had been the omen on its rise. As its attention was chiefly directed 
to the examination of the Scriptures, in its interpretation of the Scriptures was its heretical temper discovered; 
and though allegory can be made an instrument for evading Scripture doctrine, criticism may more readily be 
turned to the destruction of doctrine and Scripture together. Theodore was bent on ascertaining the literal 
sense, an object with which no fault could be found: but, leading him of course to the Hebrew text instead of the 
Septuagint, it also led him to Jewish commentators. Jewish commentators naturally suggested events and 
objects short of evangelical as the fulfilment of the prophetical announcements, and, when it was possible, an 
ethical sense instead of a prophetical. The eighth chapter of Proverbs ceased to bear a Christian meaning, 
because, as Theodore maintained, the writer of the book had received the gift, not of prophecy, but of wisdom. 
The Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was but an easy, or rather a necessary step, to exclude the 
book from the Canon. The book of Job too professed to be historical; yet what was it really but a Gentile drama? 
He also gave up the books of Chronicles and Ezra, and, strange to say, the Epistle of St. James, though it was 
contained in the Peschito Version of his Church. He denied that Psalms 22 and 69 [21 and 68] applied to our 
Lord; rather he limited the Messianic passages of the whole book to four; of which the eighth Psalm was one, 
and the forty-fifth [44] another. The rest he explained of Hezekiah and Zerubbabel, without denying that they 
might be accommodated to an evangelical sense.[ n 7 ] He explained St. Thomas’s words, “My Lord and my God,” 
as an exclamation of joy, and our Lord’s “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” as an anticipation of the day of Pentecost. 
As may be expected he denied the verbal inspiration of Scripture. Also, he held that the deluge did not cover the 
earth; and, as others before him, he was heterodox on the doctrine of original sin, and denied the eternity of 
punishment. 
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Maintaining that the real sense of Scripture was, not the scope of a Divine Intelligence, but the intention of the 
mere human organ of inspiration, Theodore was led to hold, not only that that sense was one in each text, but 
that it was continuous and single in a context; that what was the subject of the composition in one verse must 
be the subject in the next, and that if a Psalm was historical or prophetical in its commencement, it was the one 
or the other to its termination. Even that fulness, of meaning, refinement of thought, subtle versatility of 
feeling, and delicate reserve or reverent suggestiveness, which poets exemplify, seems to have been excluded 
from his idea of a sacred composition. Accordingly, if a Psalm contained passages which could not be applied to 
our Lord, it followed that that Psalm did not properly apply to Him at all, except by accommodation. Such at 
least is the doctrine of Cosmas, a writer of Theodore’s school, who on this ground passes over the twenty- 
second, sixty-ninth, and other Psalms, and limits the Messianic to the second, the eighth, the forty-fifth, and the 
hundred and tenth. “David,” he says, “did not make common to the servants what belongs to the Lord! 118 ! Christ, 
but what was proper to the Lord he spoke of the Lord, and what was proper to the servants, of servants.”! 11 ^ 
Accordingly the twenty-second could not properly belong to Christ, because in the beginning it spoke of the 
“verba delictorum meorum.” A remarkable consequence would follow from this doctrine, that as Christ was to 
be separated from His Saints, so the Saints were to be separated from Christ; and an opening was made for a 
denial of the doctrine of their cultus, though this denial in the event has not been developed among the 
Nestorians. But a more serious consequence is latently contained in it, and nothing else than the Nestorian 
heresy, viz. that our Lord’s manhood is not so intimately included in His Divine Personality that His brethren 
according to the flesh may be associated with the Image of the One Christ. Here St. Chrysostom pointedly 
contradicts the doctrine of Theodore, though his fellow-pupil and friend;! 12 °] as does St. Ephrem, though a 
Syrian also;! 121 ! and St. Basil.! 122 ] 
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One other peculiarity of the Syrian school, viewed as independent of Nestorius, should be added:—As it tended 
to the separation of the Divine Person of Christ from His manhood, so did it tend to explain away His Divine 



Presence in the Sacramental elements. Ernesti seems to consider the school, in modern language, 
Sacramentarian: and certainly some of the most cogent testimonies brought by moderns against the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist are taken from writers who are connected with that school; as the author, said to be St. 
Chrysostom, of the Epistle to Csesarius, Theodoret in his Eranistes, and Facundus. Some countenance too is 
given to the same view of the Eucharist, at least in some parts of his works, by Origen, whose language 
concerning the Incarnation also leans to what was afterwards Nestorianism. To these may be added 
Eusebius,l 12 3 l who, far removed, as he was, from that heresy, was a disciple of the Syrian school. The language of 
the later Nestorian writers seems to have been of the same character.l 12 4l Such then on the whole is the 
character of that theology of Theodore which passed from Cilicia and Antioch to Edessa first, and then to 
Nisibis. 
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Edessa, the metropolis of Mesopotamia, had remained an Oriental city till the third century, when it was made a 
Roman colony by Caracalla.l 12 5 ] Its position on the confines of two empires gave it great ecclesiastical 
importance, as the channel by which the theology of Rome and Greece was conveyed to a family of Christians, 
dwelling in contempt and persecution amid a still heathen world. It was the seat of various schools; apparently 
of a Greek school, where the classics were studied as well as theology, where Eusebius of Emesal 126 ! had 
originally been trained, and where perhaps Protogenes taught.f 12 7l There were also Syrian schools attended by 
heathen and Christian youths in common. The cultivation of the native language had been an especial object of 
its masters since the time of Vespasian, so that the pure and refined dialect went by the name of the 
Edessenel 128 ! At Edessa too St. Ephrem formed his own Syrian school, which lasted long after him; and there 
too was the celebrated Persian Christian school, over which Maris presided, who has been already mentioned as 
the translator of Theodore into Persian.l 12 9l Even in the time of the predecessor of Ibas in the See (before A.D. 
435) the Nestorianism of this Persian School was so notorious that Rabbula the Bishop had expelled its masters 
and scholarsjl^o] and they, taking refuge in a country which might be called their own, had introduced the 
heresy to the Churches subject to the Persian King. 
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Something ought to be said of these Churches; though little is known except what is revealed by the fact, in 
itself of no slight value, that they had sustained two persecutions at the hands of the heathen government in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. One testimony is extant as early as the end of the second century, to the effect that in 
Parthia, Media, Persia, and Bactria there were Christians who “were not overcome by evil laws and customs.”!^] 
In the early part of the fourth century, a bishop of Persia attended the Nicene Council, and about the same time 
Christianity is said to have pervaded nearly the whole of Assyria.!^] Monachism had been introduced there 
before the middle of the fourth century, and shortly after commenced that fearful persecution in which sixteen 
thousand Christians are said to have suffered. It lasted thirty years, and is said to have recommenced at the end 
of the Century. The second persecution lasted for at least another thirty years of the next, at the very time when 
the Nestorian troubles were in progress in the Empire. Trials such as these show the populousness as well as 
the faith of the Churches in those parts,—and the number of the Sees, for the names of twenty-seven Bishops 
are preserved who suffered in the former persecution. One of them was apprehended together with sixteen 
priests, nine deacons, besides monks and nuns of his diocese; another with twenty-eight companions, 
ecclesiastics or regulars; another with one hundred ecclesiastics of different orders; another with one hundred 
and twenty-eight; another with his chorepiscopus and two hundred and fifty of his clergy. Such was the Church, 
consecrated by the blood of so many martyrs, which immediately after its glorious confession fell a prey to the 
theology of Theodore; and which through a succession of ages manifested the energy, when it had lost the pure 
orthodoxy of Saints. 
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The members of the Persian school, who had been driven out of Edessa by Rabbula, found a wide field open for 
their exertions under the pagan government with which they had taken refuge. The Persian monarchs, who had 
often prohibited by edicts] the intercommunion of the Church under their sway with the countries towards 
the west, readily extended their protection to exiles, whose very profession was the means of destroying its 
Catholicity. Barsumas, the most energetic of them, was placed in the metropolitan See of Nisibis, where also the 
fugitive school was settled under the presidency of another of their party; while Maris was promoted to the See 
of Ardaschir. The primacy of the Church had from an early period belonged to the See of Seleucia in Babylonia. 
Catholicus was the title appropriated to its occupant, as well as to the Persian Primate, as being deputies of the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and was derived apparently from the Imperial dignity so called, denoting their function as 
Procurators-general, or officers in chief for the regions in which they were placed. Acacius, another of the 
Edessene party, was put into this principal See, and suffered, if he did not further, the innovations of Barsumas. 
The mode by which the latter effected those measures has been left on record by an enemy. “Barsumas accused 
Babuseus, the Catholicus, before King Pherozes, whispering, ‘These men hold the faith of the Romans, and are 
their spies. Give me power against them to arrest them.’”l 1 34] It is said that in this way he obtained the death of 
Babuseus, whom Acacius succeeded. When a minority resisted!^] the process of schism, a persecution followed. 
The death of seven thousand seven hundred Catholics is said by Monophysite authorities to have been the price 
of the severance of the Chaldaic Churches from Christendom.L36] Their loss was compensated in the eyes of the 
Government by the multitude of Nestorian fugitives, who flocked into Persia from the Empire, numbers of them 
industrious artisans, who sought a country where their own religion was in the ascendant. 
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That religion was founded, as we have already seen, in the literal interpretation of Holy Scripture, of which 
Theodore was the principal teacher. The doctrine, in which it formally consisted, is known by the name of 
Nestorianism: it lay in the ascription of a human as well as a Divine Personality to our Lord; and it showed itself 
in denying the title of “Mother of God,” or BeorDKOg, to the Blessed Mary. As to our Lord’s Personality, tb 
question of language came into the controversy, which always serves to perplex a subject and make a dispute 
seem a matter of words. The native Syrians made a distinction between the word “Person,” and “Prosopon,” 
which stands for it in Greek; they allowed that there was one Prosopon or Parsopa, as they called it, and they 
heldthat there were two Persons. If it is asked what they meant by parsopa, the answer seems to be, that they 
took the word merely in the sense of character or aspect, a sense familiar to the Greek prosopon, and quite 
irrelevant as a guarantee of their orthodoxy. It follows moreover that, since the aspect of a thing is its 
impression upon the beholder, the personality to which they ascribed unity must have laid in our Lord’s 
manhood, and not in His Divine Nature. But it is hardly worth while pursuing the heresy to its limits. Next, as to 
the phrase “Mother of God,” they rejected it as unscriptural; they maintained that St. Mary was Mother of the 
humanity of Christ, not of the Word, and they fortified themselves by the Nicene Creed, in which no such title is 
ascribed to her. 
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Whatever might be the obscurity or the plausibility of their original dogma, there is nothing obscure or 
attractive in the developments, whether of doctrine or of practice, in which it issued. The first act of the exiles of 
Edessa, on their obtaining power in the Chaldean communion, was to abolish the celibacy of the clergy, or, in 
Gibbon’s forcible words, to allow “the public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, and even the 
patriarch himself.” Barsumas, the great instrument of the change of religion, was the first to set an example of 
the new usage, and is even said by a Nestorian writer to have married a nun.hs?] He passed a Canon at Councils, 
held at Seleucia and elsewhere, that bishops and priests might marry, and might renew their wives as often as 
they lost them. The Catholicus who followed Acacius went so far as to extend the benefit of the Canon to 
Monks, that is, to destroy the Monastic order; and his two successors availed themselves of this liberty, and are 
recorded to have been fathers. A restriction, however, was afterwards placed upon the Catholicus, and upon the 
Episcopal order. 
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Such were the circumstances, and such the principles, under which the See of Seleucia became the Rome of the 
East. In the course of time the Catholicus took on himself the loftier and independent title of Patriarch of 
Babylon; and though Seleucia was changed for Ctesiphon and for Bagdad,L38] still the name of Babylon was 
preserved from first to last as a formal or ideal Metropolis. In the time of the Caliphs, it was at the head of as 
many as twenty-five Archbishops; its Communion extended from China to Jerusalem; and its numbers, with 
those of the Monophysites, are said to have surpassed those of the Greek and Latin Churches together. The 
Nestorians seem to have been unwilling, like the Novatians, to be called by the name of their founder, IJ39] 
though they confessed it had adhered to them; one instance may be specified of their assuming the name of 
Catholic,I mo] but there is nothing to show it was given them by others. 

“From the conquest of Persia,” says Gibbon, “they carried their spiritual arms to the North, the East, and the 
South; and the simplicity of the Gospel was fashioned and painted with the colours of the Syriac theology. In the 
sixth century, according to the report of a Nestorian traveller, Christianity was successfully preached to the 
Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, the Medes, and the Elamites: the Barbaric 
Churches from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea were almost infinite; and their recent faith was conspicuous 
in the number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles of the ocean, 
Socotra and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing multitude of Christians, and the bishops and clergy of 
those sequestered regions derived their ordination from the Catholicus of Babylon. In a subsequent age, the zeal 
of the Nestorians overleaped the limits which had confined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and 
Persians. The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and 
insinuated themselves into the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga.”l 1 4i] 


§ 3 . The Monophysites. 


Eutyches was Archimandrite, or Abbot, of a Monastery in the suburbs of Constantinople; he was a man of 
unexceptionable character, and was of the age of seventy years, and had been Abbot for thirty, at the date of his 
unhappy introduction into ecclesiastical history. He had been the friend and assistant of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and had lately taken part against Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, whose name has occurred in the above account of the 
Nestorians. For some time he had been engaged in teaching a doctrine concerning the Incarnation, which he 
maintained indeed to be none other than that of St. Cyril’s in his controversy with Nestorius, but which others 
denounced as a heresy in the opposite extreme, and substantially a reassertion of Apollinarianism. The subject 
was brought before a Council of Constantinople, under the presidency of Flavian, the Patriarch, in the year 448; 
and Eutyches was condemned by the assembled Bishops of holding the doctrine of One, instead of Two Natures 
in Christ. 


2. 

It is scarcely necessary for our present purpose to ascertain accurately what he held, and there has been a great 
deal of controversy on the subject; partly from confusion between him and his successors, partly from the 
indecision or the ambiguity which commonly attaches to the professions of heretics. If a statement must here 
be made of the doctrine of Eutyches himself, in whom the controversy began, let it be said to consist in these 
two tenets:—in maintaining first, that “before the Incarnation there were two natures, after their union one,” or 
that our Lord was of or from two natures, but not in two;—and, secondly, that His flesh was not of one 
substance with ours, that is, not of the substance of the Blessed Virgin. Of these two points, he seemed willing 
to abandon the second, but was firm in his maintenance of the first. But let us return to the Council of 
Constantinople. 

In his examination Eutyches allowed that the Holy Virgin was consubstantial with us, and that “our God was 
incarnate of her;” but he would not allow that He was therefore, as man, consubstantial with us, his notion 
apparently being that union with the Divinity had changed what otherwise would have been human nature. 
However, when pressed, he said, that, though up to that day he had not permitted himself to discuss the nature 



of Christ, or to affirm that “God’s body is man’s body though it was human,” yet he would allow, if commanded, 
our Lord’s consubstantiality with us. Upon this Flavian observed that “the Council was introducing no 
innovation, but declaring the faith of the Fathers.” To his other position, however, that our Lord had but one 
nature after the Incarnation, he adhered: when the Catholic doctrine was put before him, he answered, “Let St. 
Athanasius be read; you will find nothing of the kind in him.” 

His condemnation followed: it was signed by twenty-two Bishops and twenty-three Abbots;!^] among the 
former were Flavian of Constantinople, Basil metropolitan of Seleucia in Isauria, the metropolitans of Amasea 
in Pontus, and Marcianopolis in Moesia, and the Bishop of Cos, the Pope’s minister at Constantinople. 
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Eutyches appealed to the Pope of the day, St. Leo, who at first hearing took his part. He wrote to Flavian that, 
“judging by the statement of Eutyches, he did not see with what justice he had been separated from the 
communion of the Church.” “Send therefore,” he continued, “some suitable person to give us a full account of 
what has occurred, and let us know what the new error is.” St. Flavian, who had behaved with great forbearance 
throughout the proceedings, had not much difficulty in setting the controversy before the Pope in its true light. 

Eutyches was supported by the Imperial Court, and by Dioscorus the Patriarch of Alexandria; the proceedings 
therefore at Constantinople were not allowed to settle the question. A general Council was summoned for the 
ensuing summer at Ephesus, where the third Ecumenical Council had been held twenty years before against 
Nestorius. It was attended by sixty metropolitans, ten from each of the great divisions of the East; the whole 
number of bishops assembled amounted to one hundred and thirty-fivei 1 43] Dioscorus was appointed President 
by the Emperor, and the object of the assembly was said to be the settlement of a question of faith which had 
arisen between Flavian and Eutyches. St. Leo, dissatisfied with the measure altogether, nevertheless sent his 
legates, but with the object, as their commission stated, and a letter he addressed to the Council, of 
“condemning the heresy, and reinstating Eutyches if he retracted.” His legates took precedence after Dioscorus 
and before the other Patriarchs. He also published at this time his celebrated Tome on the Incarnation, in a 
letter addressed to Flavian. 

The proceedings which followed were of so violent a character, that the Council has gone down to posterity 
under the name of the Latrocinium or “Gang of Robbers.” Eutyches was honourably acquitted, and his doctrine 
received; but the assembled Fathers showed some backwardness to depose St. Flavian. Dioscorus had been 
attended by a multitude of monks, furious zealots for the Monophysite doctrine from Syria and Egypt, and by an 
armed force. These broke into the Church at his call; Flavian was thrown down and trampled on, and received 
injuries of which he died the third day after. The Pope’s legates escaped as they could; and the Bishops were 
compelled to sign a blank paper, which was afterwards filled up with the condemnation of Flavian. These 
outrages, however, were subsequent to the Synodical acceptance of the Creed of Eutyches, which seems to have 
been the spontaneous act of the assembled Fathers. The proceedings ended by Dioscorus excommunicating the 
Pope, and the Emperor issuing an edict in approval of the decision of the Council. 
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Before continuing the narrative, let us pause awhile to consider what it has already brought before us. An aged 
and blameless man, the friend of a Saint, and him the great champion of the faith against the heresy of his day, 
is found in the belief and maintenance of a doctrine, which he declares to be the very doctrine which that Saint 
taught in opposition to that heresy. To prove it, he and his friends refer to the very words of St. Cyril; Eustathius 
of Berytus quoting from him at Ephesus as follows: “We must not then conceive two natures, but one nature of 
the Word incarnate.”!^] Moreover, it seems that St. Cyril had been called to account for this very phrase, and 
had appealed more than once to a passage, which is extant as he quoted it, in a work by St. Athanasius.l 1 45l 
Whether the passage in question is genuine is very doubtful, but that is not to the purpose; for the phrase which 
it contains is also attributed by St. Cyril to other Fathers, and was admitted by Catholics generally, as by St. 
Flavian, who deposed Eutyches, nay was indirectly adopted by the Council of Chalcedon itself. 
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But Eutyches did not merely insist upon a phrase; he appealed for his doctrine to the Fathers generally; “I have 
read the blessed Cyril, and the holy Fathers, and the holy Athanasius,” he says at Constantinople, “that they said, 
‘Of two natures before the union,’ but that ‘after the union’ they said ‘but one. , ”l 1 46] In his letter to St. Leo, he 
appeals in particular to Pope Julius, Pope Felix, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, 
Atticus, and St. Proclus. He did not appeal to them unreservedly certainly, as shall be presently noticed; he 
allowed that they might err, and perhaps had erred, in their expressions: but it is plain, even from what has been 
said, that there could be no consensus against him, as the word is now commonly understood. It is also 
undeniable that, though the word “nature” is applied to our Lord’s manhood by St. Ambrose, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and others, yet on the whole it is for whatever reason avoided by the previous Fathers; certainly by 
St. Athanasius, who uses the words “manhood,” “flesh,” “the man,” “economy,” where a later writer would have 
used “nature:” and the same is true of St. Hilary.h47] In like manner, the Athanasian Creed, written, as it is 
supposed, some twenty years before the date of Eutyches, does not contain the word “nature.” Much might be 
said on the plausibility of the defence, which Eutyches might have made for his doctrine from the history and 
documents of the Church before his time. 
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Further, Eutyches professed to subscribe heartily the decrees of the Council of Nicsea and Ephesus, and his 
friends appealed to the latter of these Councils and to previous Fathers, in proof that nothing could be added to 
the Creed of the Church. “I,” he says to St. Leo, “even from my elders have so understood, and from my 
childhood have so been instructed, as the holy and Ecumenical Council at Nicsea of the three hundred and 
eighteen most blessed Bishops settled the faith, and which the holy Council held at Ephesus maintained and 
defined anew as the only faith; and I have never understood otherwise than as the right or only true orthodox 
faith hath enjoined.” He says at the Latrocinium, “When I declared that my faith was conformable to the 
decision of Nicsea, confirmed at Ephesus, they demanded that I should add some words to it; and I, fearing to act 
contrary to the decrees of the First Council of Ephesus and of the Council of Nicsea, desired that your holy 
Council might be made acquainted with it, since I was ready to submit to whatever you should approve.”h48] 
Dioscorus states the matter more strongly: “We have heard,” he says, “what this Council” of Ephesus “decreed, 
that if any one affirm or opine anything, or raise any question, beyond the Creed aforesaid” of Nicsea, “he is to be 
condemned.”!^] It is remarkable that the Council of Ephesus, which laid down this rule, had itself sanctioned 
the Theotocos, an addition, greater perhaps than any before or since, to the letter of the primitive faith. 
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Further, Eutyches appealed to Scripture, and denied that a human nature was there given to our Lord; and this 
appeal obliged him in consequence to refuse an unconditional assent to the Councils and Fathers, though he so 
confidently spoke about them at other times. It was urged against him that the Nicene Council itself had 
introduced into the Creed extra-scriptural terms. “‘I have never found in Scripture,’ he said,” according to one of 
the Priests who were sent to him, “‘that there are two natures.’ I replied, ‘Neither is the Consubstantiality,”’ (the 
Homoiision of Nicsea,) “‘to be found in the Scriptures, but in the Holy Fathers who well understood them and 
faithfully expounded them.’”[ 1 5o] Accordingly, on another occasion, a report was made of him, that “he professed 
himself ready to assent to the Exposition of Faith made by the Holy Fathers of the Nicene and Ephesine 
Councils and he engaged to subscribe their interpretations. However, if there were any accidental fault or error 
in any expressions which they made, this he would neither blame nor accept; but only search the Scriptures, as 
being surer than the expositions of the Fathers; that since the time of the Incarnation of God the Word ... he 
worshipped one Nature ... that the doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ came of Two Natures personally united, 
this it was that he had learned from the expositions of the Holy Fathers; nor did he accept, if ought was read to 
him from any author to [another] effect, because the Holy Scriptures, as he said, were better than the teaching 
of the Fathers.’’L51] This appeal to the Scriptures will remind us of what has lately been said of the school of 



Theodore in the history of Nestorianism, and of the challenge of the Arians to St. Avitus before the Gothic 
King.Lsa] It had also been the characteristic of heresy in the antecedent period. St. Hilary brings together a 
number of instances in point, from the history of Marcellus, Photinus, Sabellius, Montanus, and Manes; then he 
adds, “They all speak Scripture without the sense of Scripture, and profess a faith without faith.’Tissl 
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Once more; the Council of the Latrocinium, however, tyrannized over by Dioscorus in the matter of St. Flavian, 
certainly did acquit Eutyches and accept his doctrine canonically, and, as it would appear, cordially; though their 
change at Chalcedon, and the subsequent variations of the East, make it a matter of little moment how they 
decided. The Acts of Constantinople were read to the Fathers of the Latrocinium; when they came to the part 
where Eusebius of Dorylseum, the accuser of Eutyches, asked him, whether he confessed Two Natures after the 
Incarnation, and the Consubstantiality according to the flesh, the Fathers broke in upon the reading:—’’Away 
with Eusebius; burn him; burn him alive; cut him in two; as he divided, so let him be divided. ”L54] The Council 
seems to have been unanimous, with the exception of the Pope’s Legates, in the restoration of Eutyches; a more 
complete decision can hardly be imagined. 

It is true the whole number of signatures now extant, one hundred and eight, may seem small out of a 
thousand, the number of Sees in the East; but the attendance of Councils always bore a representative character. 
The whole number of East and West was about eighteen hundred, yet the second Ecumenical Council was 
attended by only one hundred and fifty, which is but a twelfth part of the whole number; the Third Council by 
about two hundred, or a ninth; the Council of Nicsea itself numbered only three hundred and eighteen Bishops. 
Moreover, when we look through the names subscribed to the Synodal decision, we find that the misbelief, or 
misapprehension, or weakness, to which this great offence must be attributed, was no local phenomenon, but 
the unanimous sin of Bishops in every patriarchate and of every school of the East. Three out of the four 
patriarchs were in favour of the heresiarch, the fourth being on his trial. Of these Domnus of Antioch and 
Juvenal of Jerusalem acquitted him, on the ground of his confessing the faith of Nicsea and Ephesus: and 
Domnus was a man of the fairest and purest character, and originally a disciple of St. Euthemius, however 
inconsistent on this occasion, and ill-advised in former steps of his career. Dioscorus, violent and bad man as he 
showed himself, had been Archdeacon to St. Cyril, whom he attended at the Council of Ephesus; and was on this 
occasion supported by those Churches which had so nobly stood by their patriarch Athanasius in the great Arian 
conflict. These three Patriarchs were supported by the Exarchs of Ephesus and Caesarea in Cappadocia; and both 
of these as well as Domnus and Juvenal, were supported in turn by their subordinate Metropolitans. Even the 
Sees under the influence of Constantinople, which was the remaining sixth division of the East, took part with 
Eutyches. We find among the signatures to his acquittal the Bishops of Dyrrachium, of Heraclea in Macedonia, 
of Messene in the Peloponese, of Sebaste in Armenia, of Tarsus, of Damascus, of Berytus, of Bostra in Arabia, of 
Amida in Mesopotamia, of Himeria in Osrhoene, of Babylon, of Arsinoe in Egypt, and of Cyrene. The Bishops of 
Palestine, of Macedonia, and of Achaia, where the keen eye of St. Athanasius had detected the doctrine in its 
germ, while Apollinarianism was but growing into form, were his actual partisans. Another Barsumas, a Syrian 
Abbot, ignorant of Greek, attended the Latrocinium, as the representative of the monks of his nation, whom he 
formed into a force, material or moral, of a thousand strong, and whom at that infamous assembly he cheered 
on to the murder of St. Flavian. 
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Such was the state of Eastern Christendom in the year 449; a heresy, appealing to the Fathers, to the Creed, and, 
above all, to Scripture, was by a general Council, professing to be Ecumenical, received as true in the person of 
its promulgator. If the East could determine a matter of faith independently of the West, certainly the 
Monophysite heresy was established as Apostolic truth in all its provinces from Macedonia to Egypt. 

There has been a time in the history of Christianity, when it had been Athanasius against the world, and the 
world against Athanasius. The need and straitness of the Church had been great, and one man was raised up for 



her deliverance. In this second necessity, who was the destined champion of her who cannot fail? Whence did 
he come, and what was his name? He came with an augury of victory upon him, which even Athanasius could 
not show; it was Leo, Bishop of Rome. 


10. 

Leo’s augury of success, which even Athanasius had not, was this, that he was seated in the chair of St. Peter and 
the heir of his prerogatives. In the very beginning of the controversy, St. Peter Chrysologus had urged this grave 
consideration upon Eutyches himself, in words which have already been cited: “I exhort you, my venerable 
brother,” he had said, “to submit yourself in everything to what has been written by the blessed Pope of Rome; 
for St. Peter, who lives and presides in his own See, gives the true faith to those who seek it.”l 1 55] This voice had 
come from Ravenna, and now after the Latrocinium it was echoed back from the depths of Syria by the learned 
Theodoret. “That all-holy See,” he says in a letter to one of the Pope’s Legates, “has the office of heading 
(ijyspoviav) the whole world’s Churches for many reasons; and above all others, because it has remained free of 
the communion of heretical taint, and no one of heterodox sentiments hath sat in it, but it hath preserved the 
Apostolic grace unsullied.”!^ 6 ! And a third testimony in encouragement of the faithful at the same dark moment 
issued from the Imperial court of the West. “We are bound,” says Valentinian to the Emperor of the East, “to 
preserve inviolate in our times the prerogative of particular reverence to the blessed Apostle Peter; that the most 
blessed Bishop of Rome, to whom Antiquity assigned the priesthood over all (Kara rcavTcov) may have place and 
opportunity of judging concerning the faith and the priests.”!^] Nor had Leo himself been wanting at the same 
time in “the confidence” he had “obtained from the most blessed Peter and head of the Apostles, that he had 
authority to defend the truth for the peace of the Church.”! 1 58] Thus Leo introduces us to the Council of 
Chalcedon, by which he rescued the East from a grave heresy. 


11. 

The Council met on the 8th of October, 451, and was attended by the largest number of Bishops of any Council 
before or since; some say by as many as six hundred and thirty. Of these, only four came from the West, two 
Roman Legates and two Africans.D59] 

Its proceedings were opened by the Pope’s Legates, who said that they had it in charge from the Bishop of 
Rome, “which is the head of all the Churches,” to demand that Dioscorus should not sit, on the ground that “he 
had presumed to hold a Council without the authority of the Apostolic See, which had never been done nor was 
lawful to do.”l l6 °] This was immediately allowed them. 

The next act of the Council was to give admission to Theodoret, who had been deposed at the Latrocinium. 
The Imperial officers present urged his admission, on the ground that “the most holy Archbishop Leo hath 
restored him to the Episcopal office, and the most pious Emperor hath ordered that he should assist at the holy 
Council.”! 161 ] 

Presently, a charge was brought forward against Dioscorus, that, though the Legates had presented a letter 
from the Pope to the Council, it had not been read. Dioscorus admitted not only the fact, but its relevancy; but 
alleged in excuse that he had twice ordered it to be read in vain. 

In the course of the reading of the Acts of the Latrocinium and Constantinople, a number of Bishops moved 
from the side of Dioscorus and placed themselves with the opposite party. When Peter, Bishop of Corinth, 
crossed over, the Orientals whom he joined shouted, “Peter thinks as does Peter; orthodox Bishop, welcome.” 


12. 

In the second Session it was the duty of the Fathers to draw up a confession of faith condemnatory of the 
heresy. A committee was formed for the purpose, and the Creed of Nicsea and Constantinople was read; then 
some of the Epistles of St. Cyril; lastly, St. Leo’s Tome, which had been passed over in silence at the 
Latrocinium. Some discussion followed upon the last of these documents, but at length the Bishops cried out, 



“This is the faith of the Fathers; this is the faith of the Apostles: we all believe thus; the orthodox believe thus; 
anathema to him who does not believe thus. Peter has thus spoken through Leo; the Apostles taught thus.” 
Readings from the other Fathers followed; and then some days were allowed for private discussion, before 
drawing up the confession of faith which was to set right the heterodoxy of the Latrocinium. 

During the interval, Dioscorus was tried and condemned; sentence was pronounced against him by the Pope’s 
Legates, and ran thus: “The most holy Archbishop of Rome, Leo, through us and this present Council, with the 
Apostle St. Peter, who is the rock and foundation of the Catholic Church and of the orthodox faith, deprives him 
of the Episcopal dignity and every sacerdotal ministry.” 

In the fourth Session the question of the definition of faith came on again, but the Council got no further than 
this, that it received the definitions of the three previous Ecumenical Councils; it would not add to them what 
Leo required. One hundred and sixty Bishops however subscribed his Tome. 
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In the fifth Session the question came on once more; some sort of definition of faith was the result of the 
labours of the committee, and was accepted by the great majority of the Council. The Bishops cried out, “We are 
all satisfied with the definition; it is the faith of the Fathers: anathema to him who thinks otherwise: drive out 
the Nestorians.” When objectors appeared, Anatolius, the new Patriarch of Constantinople, asked “Did not every 
one yesterday consent to the definition of faith?” on which the Bishops answered, “Every one consented; we do 
not believe otherwise; it is the Faith of the Fathers; let it be set down that Holy Mary is the Mother of God: let 
this be added to the Creed; put out the Nestorians.”! 162 ] The objectors were the Pope’s Legates, supported by a 
certain number of Orientals: those clear-sighted, firm-minded Latins understood full well what and what alone 
was the true expression of orthodox doctrine under the emergency of the existing heresy. They had been 
instructed to induce the Council to pass a declaration to the effect, that Christ was not only “of,” but “in” two 
natures. However, they did not enter upon disputation on the point, but they used a more intelligible argument: 
If the Fathers did not consent to the letter of the blessed Bishop Leo, they would leave the Council and go home. 
The Imperial officers took the part of the Legates. The Council however persisted: “Every one approved the 
definition; let it be subscribed: he who refuses to subscribe it is a heretic.” They even proceeded to refer it to 
Divine inspiration. The officers asked if they received St. Leo’s Tome; they answered that they had subscribed it, 
but that they would not introduce its contents into their definition of faith. “We are for no other definition,” 
they said; “nothing is wanting in this.” 


14. 

Notwithstanding, the Pope’s Legates gained their point through the support of the Emperor Marcian, who had 
succeeded Theodosius. A fresh committee was obtained under the threat that, if they resisted, the Council 
should be transferred to the West. Some voices were raised against this measure; the cries were repeated against 
the Roman party, “They are Nestorians; let them go to Rome.” The Imperial officers remonstrated, “Dioscorus 
said, ‘Of two natures;’ Leo says, ‘Two natures:’ which will you follow, Leo or Dioscorus?” On their answering 
“Leo,” they continued, “Well then, add to the definition, according to the judgment of our most holy Leo.” 
Nothing more was to be said. The committee immediately proceeded to their work, and in a short time returned 
to the assembly with such a definition as the Pope required. After reciting the Creed of Nicsea and 
Constantinople, it observes, “This Creed were sufficient for the perfect knowledge of religion, but the enemies of 
the truth have invented novel expressions;” and therefore it proceeds to state the faith more explicitly. When 
this was read through, the Bishops all exclaimed, “This is the faith of the Fathers; we all follow it.” And thus 
ended the controversy once for all. 

The Council, after its termination, addressed a letter to St. Leo; in it the Fathers acknowledge him as 
“constituted interpreter of the voice of Blessed Peter,”l l6 3] (with an allusion to St. Peter’s Confession in Matthew 
xvi.,) and speak of him as “the very one commissioned with the guardianship of the Vine by the Saviour.” 
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Such is the external aspect of those proceedings by which the Catholic faith has been established in 
Christendom against the Monophysites. That the definition passed at Chalcedon is the Apostolic Truth once 
delivered to the Saints is most firmly to be received, from faith in that overruling Providence which is by special 
promise extended over the acts of the Church; moreover, that it is in simple accordance with the faith of St. 
Athanasius, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and all the other Fathers, will be evident to the theological student in 
proportion as he becomes familiar with their works: but the historical account of the Council is this, that a 
formula which the Creed did not contain, which the Fathers did not unanimously witness, and which some 
eminent Saints had almost in set terms opposed, which the whole East refused as a symbol, not once, but twice, 
patriarch by patriarch, metropolitan by metropolitan, first by the mouth of above a hundred, then by the mouth 
of above six hundred of its Bishops, and refused upon the grounds of its being an addition to the Creed, was 
forced upon the Council, not indeed as being such an addition, yet, on the other hand, not for subscription 
merely, but for acceptance as a definition of faith under the sanction of an anathema,—forced on the Council by 
the resolution of the Pope of the day, acting through his Legates and supported by the civil power.l l6 4] 


16. 

It cannot be supposed that such a transaction would approve itself to the Churches of Egypt, and the event 
showed it: they disowned the authority of the Council, and called its adherents Chalcedonians,l l6 5 ] and 
Synoditesd 166 ! For here was the West tyrannizing over the East, forcing it into agreement with itself, resolved to 
have one and one only form of words, rejecting the definition of faith which the East had drawn up in Council, 
bidding it and making it frame another, dealing peremptorily and sternly with the assembled Bishops, and 
casting contempt on the most sacred traditions of Egypt! What was Eutyches to them? He might be guilty or 
innocent; they gave him up: Dioscorus had given him up at Chalcedon;l l6 7] they did not agree with him:! 168 ! he 
was an extreme man; they would not call themselves by human titles; they were not Eutychians; Eutyches was 
not their master, but Athanasius and Cyril were their doctors.l l6 9 l The two great lights of their Church, the two 
greatest and most successful polemical Fathers that Christianity had seen, had both pronounced “One Nature 
Incarnate,” though allowing Two before the Incarnation; and though Leo and his Council had not gone so far as 
to deny this phrase, they had proceeded to say what was the contrary to it, to explain away, to overlay the truth, 
by defining that the Incarnate Saviour was “in Two Natures.” At Ephesus it had been declared that the Creed 
should not be touched; the Chalcedonian Fathers had, not literally, but virtually added to it: by subscribing Leo’s 
Tome, and promulgating their definition of faith, they had added what might be called, “The Creed of Pope Leo.” 
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It is remarkable, as has been just stated, that Dioscorus, wicked man as he was in act, was of the moderate or 
middle school in doctrine, as the violent and able Severus after him; and from the first the great body of the 
protesting party disowned Eutyches, whose form of the heresy took refuge in Armenia, where it remains to this 
day. The Armenians alone were pure Eutychians, and so zealously such that they innovated on the ancient and 
recognized custom of mixing water with the wine in the Holy Eucharist, and consecrated the wine by itself in 
token of the one nature, as they considered, of the Christ. Elsewhere both name and doctrine of Eutyches were 
abjured; the heretical bodies in Egypt and Syria took a title from their special tenet, and formed the 
Monophysite communion. Their theology was at once simple and specious. They based it upon the illustration 
which is familiar to us in the Athanasian Creed, and which had been used by St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Cyril, St. 
Augustine, Vincent of Lerins, not to say St. Leo himself. They argued that as body and soul made up one man, so 
God and man made up but one, though one compound Nature, in Christ. It might have been charitably hoped 
that their difference from the Catholics had been a simple matter of words, as it is allowed by Vigilius of 
Thapsus really to have been in many cases; but their refusal to obey the voice of the Church was a token of real 
error in their faith, and their implicit heterodoxy is proved by their connexion, in spite of themselves, with the 
extreme or ultra party whom they so vehemently disowned. 



It is very observable that, ingenious as is their theory and sometimes perplexing to a disputant, the 
Monophysites never could shake themselves free of the Eutychians; and though they could draw intelligible 
lines on paper between the two doctrines, yet in fact by a hidden fatality their partisans were ever running into 
or forming alliance with the anathematized extreme. Thus Peter the Fuller the Theopaschite (Eutychian), is at 
one time in alliance with Peter the Stammerer, who advocated the Henoticon (which was Monophysite). The 
Acephali, though separating from the latter Peter for that advocacy, and accused by Leontius of being 
Gaianitesl^o] (Eutychians), are considered by Facundus as Monophysites.!^] Timothy the Cat, who is said to 
have agreed with Dioscorus and Peter the Stammerer, who signed the Henoticon, that is, with two Monophysite 
Patriarchs, is said nevertheless, according to Anastasius, to have maintained the extreme tenet, that “the 
Divinity is the sole nature of Christ.”!^] Severus, according to Anastasius,U72a] symbolized with the 
Phantasiasts (Eutychians), yet he is more truly, according to Leontius, the chief doctor and leader of the 
Monophysites. And at one time there was an union, though temporary, between the Theodosians 
(Monophysites) and the Gaianites. 
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Such a division of an heretical party, into the maintainers, of an extreme and a moderate view, perspicuous and 
plausible on paper, yet in fact unreal, impracticable, and hopeless, was no new phenomenon in the history of the 
Church. As Eutyches put forward an extravagant tenet, which was first corrected into the Monophysite, and then 
relapsed hopelessly into the doctrine of the Phantasiasts and the Theopaschites, so had Arms been superseded 
by the Eusebians and had revived in Eunomius; and as the moderate Eusebians had formed the great body of 
the dissentients from the Nicene Council, so did the Monophysites include the mass of those who protested 
against Chalcedon; and as the Eusebians had been moderate in creed, yet unscrupulous in act, so were the 
Monophysites. And as the Eusebians were ever running individually into pure Arianism, so did the 
Monophysites run into pure Eutychianism. And as the Monophysites set themselves against Pope Leo, so had 
the Eusebians, with even less provocation, withstood and complained of Pope Julius. In like manner, the 
Apollinarians had divided into two sects; one, with Timotheus, going the whole length of the inferences which 
the tenet of their master involved, and the more cautious or timid party making an unintelligible stand with 
Valentinus. Again, in the history of Nestorianism, though it admitted less opportunity for division of opinion, 
the See of Rome was with St. Cyril in one extreme, Nestorius in the other, and between them the great Eastern 
party, headed by John of Antioch and Theodoret, not heretical, but for a time dissatisfied with the Council of 
Ephesus. 
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The Nestorian heresy, I have said, gave less opportunity for doctrinal varieties than the heresy of Eutyches. Its 
spirit was rationalizing, and had the qualities which go with rationalism. When cast out of the Roman Empire, it 
addressed itself, as we have seen, to a new and rich field of exertion, got possession of an Established Church, 
co-operated with the civil government, adopted secular fashions, and, by whatever means, pushed itself out into 
an Empire. Apparently, though it requires a very intimate knowledge of its history to speak except conjecturally, 
it was a political power rather than a dogma, and despised the science of theology. Eutychianism, on the other 
hand, was mystical, severe, enthusiastic; with the exception of Severus, and one or two more, it was supported 
by little polemical skill; it had little hold upon the intellectual Greeks of Syria and Asia Minor, but flourished in 
Egypt, which was far behind the East in civilization, and among the native Syrians. Nestorianism, like 
Arianisml 1 73] before it, was a cold religion, and more fitted for the schools than for the many; but the 
Monophysites carried the people with them. Like modern Jansenism, and unlike Nestorianism, the 
Monophysites were famous for their austerities. They have, or had, five Lents in the year, during which laity as 
well as clergy abstain not only from flesh and eggs, but from wine, oil, and fish.l 1 74l Monachism was a 
characteristic part of their ecclesiastical system: their Bishops, and Maphrian or Patriarch, were always taken 
from the Monks, who are even said to have worn an iron shirt or breastplate as a part of their monastic 
habitus! 
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Severus, Patriarch of Antioch at the end of the fifth century, has already been mentioned as an exception to the 
general character of the Monophysites, and, by his learning and ability, may be accounted the founder of its 
theology. Their cause, however, had been undertaken by the Emperors themselves before him. For the first 
thirty years after the Council of Chalcedon, the protesting Church of Egypt had been the scene of continued 
tumult and bloodshed. Dioscorus had been popular with the people for his munificence, in spite of the extreme 
laxity of his morals, and for a while the Imperial Government failed in obtaining the election of a Catholic 
successor. At length Proterms, a man of fair character, and the Vicar-general of Dioscorus on his absence at 
Chalcedon, was chosen, consecrated, and enthroned; but the people rose against the civil authorities, and the 
military, coming to their defence, were attacked with stones, and pursued into a church, where they were burned 
alive by the mob. Next, the popular leaders prepared to intercept the supplies of grain which were destined for 
Constantinople; and, a defensive retaliation taking place, Alexandria was starved. Then a force of two thousand 
men was sent for the restoration of order, who permitted themselves in scandalous excesses towards the women 
of Alexandria. Proterius’s life was attempted, and he was obliged to be attended by a guard. The Bishops of Egypt 
would not submit to him; two of his own clergy, who afterward succeeded him, Timothy and Peter, seceded, and 
were joined by four or five of the Bishops and by the mass of the population;!^] and the Catholic Patriarch was 
left without a communion in Alexandria. He held a council, and condemned the schismatics; and the Emperor, 
seconding his efforts, sent them out of the country, and enforced the laws against the Eutychians. An external 
quiet succeeded; then Marcian died; and then forthwith Timothy (the Cat) made his appearance again, first in 
Egypt, then in Alexandria. The people rose in his favour, and carried in triumph their persecuted champion to 
the great Caesarean Church, where he was consecrated Patriarch by two deprived Bishops, who had been put out 
of their sees, whether by a Council of Egypt or of Palestine.l 1 77l Timothy, now raised to the Episcopal rank, 
began to create a new succession; he ordained Bishops for the Churches of Egypt, and drove into exile those who 
were in possession. The Imperial troops, who had been stationed in Upper Egypt, returned to Alexandria; the 
mob rose again, broke into the Church, where St. Proterius was in prayer, and murdered him. A general 
ejectment of the Catholic clergy throughout Egypt followed. On their betaking themselves to Constantinople to 
the new Emperor, Timothy and his party addressed him also. They quoted the Fathers, and demanded the 
abrogation of the Council of Chalcedon. Next they demanded a conference; the Catholics said that what was 
once done could not be undone; their opponents agreed to this and urged it, as their very argument against 
Chalcedon, that it added to the faith, and reversed former decisions.1 1 78] After a rule of three years, Timothy was 
driven out and Catholicism restored; but then in turn the Monophysites rallied, and this state of warfare and 
alternate success continued for thirty years. 
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At length the Imperial Government, wearied out with a dispute which was interminable, came to the conclusion 
that the only way of restoring peace to the Church was to abandon the Council of Chalcedon. In the year 482 
was published the famous Henoticon or Pacification of Zeno, in which the Emperor took upon himself to 
determine a matter of faith. The Henoticon declared that no symbol of faith but that of the Nicene Creed, 
commonly so called, should be received in the Churches; it anathematized the opposite heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches, and it was silent on the question of the “One” or “Two Natures” after the Incarnation. This middle 
measure had the various effects which might be anticipated. It united the great body of the Eastern Bishops, 
who readily relaxed into the vague profession of doctrine from which they had been roused by the authority of 
St. Leo. All the Eastern Bishops signed this Imperial formulary. But this unanimity of the East was purchased by 
a breach with the West; for the Popes cut off the communication between Greeks and Latins for thirty-five 
years. On the other hand, the more zealous Monophysites, disgusted at their leaders for accepting what they 
considered an unjustifiable compromise, split off from the Eastern Churches, and formed a sect by themselves, 
which remained without Bishops ( acephali ) for three hundred years, when at length they were received back 
into the communion of the Catholic Church. 
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Dreary and waste was the condition of the Church, and forlorn her prospects, at the period which we have been 
reviewing. After the brief triumph which attended the conversion of Constantine, trouble and trial had returned 
upon her. Her imperial protectors were failing in power or in faith. Strange forms of evil were rising in the 
distance and were thronging for the conflict. There was but one spot in the whole of Christendom, one voice in 
the whole Episcopate, to which the faithful turned in hope in that miserable day. In the year 493, in the 
Pontificate of Gelasius, the whole of the East was in the hands of traitors to Chalcedon, and the whole of the 
West under the tyranny of the open enemies of Nicsea. Italy was the prey of robbers; mercenary bands had 
overrun its territory, and barbarians were seizing on its farms and settling in its villas. The peasants were 
thinned by famine and pestilence; Tuscany might be even said, as Gelasius words it, to contain scarcely a single 
inhabitant.h79] Odoacer was sinking before Theodoric, and the Pope was changing one Arian master for another. 
And as if one heresy were not enough, Pelagianism was spreading with the connivance of the Bishops in the 
territory of Picenum. In the North of the dismembered Empire, the Britons had first been infected by 
Pelagianism, and now were dispossessed by the heathen Saxons. The Armoricans still preserved a witness of 
Catholicism in the West of Gaul; but Picardy, Champagne, and the neighbouring provinces, where some 
remnant of its supremacy had been found, had lately submitted to the yet heathen Clovis. The Arian kingdoms 
of Burgundy in France, and of the Visigoths in Aquitaine and Spain, oppressed a zealous and Catholic clergy, 
Africa was in still more deplorable condition under the cruel sway of the Vandal Gundamond: the people indeed 
uncorrupted by the heresy,t l8 °] but their clergy in exile and their worship suspended. While such was the state 
of the Latins, what had happened in the East? Acacius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, had secretly taken part 
against the Council of Chalcedon and was under Papal excommunication. Nearly the whole East had sided with 
Acacius, and a schism had begun between East and West, which lasted, as I have above stated, for thirty-five 
years. The Henoticon was in force, and at the Imperial command had been signed by all the Patriarchs and 
Bishops throughout the Eastern Empire.[ l8l l In Armenia the Churches were ripening for the pure Eutychianism 
which they adopted in the following century; and in Egypt the Acephali, already separated from the 
Monophysite Patriarch, were extending in the east and west of the country, and preferred the loss of the 
Episcopal Succession to the reception of the Council of Chalcedon. And while Monophysites or their favourers 
occupied the Churches of the Eastern Empire, Nestorianism was making progress in the territories beyond it. 
Barsumas had held the See of Nisibis, Theodore was read in the schools of Persia, and the successive Catholici 
of Seleucia had abolished Monachism and were secularizing the clergy. 
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If then there is now a form of Christianity such, that it extends throughout the world, though with varying 
measures of prominence or prosperity in separate places;—that it lies under the power of sovereigns and 
magistrates, in various ways alien to its faith;—that flourishing nations and great empires, professing or 
tolerating the Christian name, lie over against it as antagonists;—that schools of philosophy and learning are 
supporting theories, and following out conclusions, hostile to it, and establishing an exegetical system 
subversive of its Scriptures;—that it has lost whole Churches by schism, and is now opposed by powerful 
communions once part of itself;—that it has been altogether or almost driven from some countries;—that in 
others its line of teachers is overlaid, its flocks oppressed, its Churches occupied, its property held by what may 
be called a duplicate succession;—that in others its members are degenerate and corrupt, and are surpassed in 
conscientiousness and in virtue, as in gifts of intellect, by the very heretics whom it condemns;—that heresies 
are rife and bishops negligent within its own pale;—and that amid its disorders and its fears there is but one 
Voice for whose decisions the peoples wait with trust, one Name and one See to which they look with hope, and 
that name Peter, and that see Rome;—such a religion is not unlike the Christianity of the fifth and sixth 
Centuries.l l82 l 
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] I cannot find my reference for this fact; the sketch is formed from notes made some years since, though I have now verified them. 

] Leont. de Sect. v. p. 512. 

] Concil. Hard. t. 2, p. 99, vid. also p. 418. 

] Renaud. Patr. Alex. p. 115. 

] Assem. t. 2, pp. 133-137. 

] Leont. de Sect. vii. pp. 521, 2. 

] Fac. i. 5, circ. init. 

] Hodeg. 20, p. 319. 

] i. e. Arianism in the East: “Sanctiores aures plebis quam corda sunt sacerdotum.” S. Hil. contr. Auxent. 6. It requires some research to account for its 
hold on the barbarians. Vid. supr. pp. 274, 5. 

] Gibbon, ch. 47. 

] Assem. t. 2, de Monoph. circ. fin. 

] Leont. Sect. v. init. 

] Tillemont, t. 15, p. 784. 

] Tillemont, Mem. t. 15, pp. 790-811. 

] Gibbon, Hist. ch. 36, fin. 

] Gibbon, Hist. ch. 36, fin. 

] Gibbon, Hist. ch. 47. 

] [The above sketch has run to great length, yet it is only part of what might be set down in evidence of the wonderful identity of type which 
characterizes the Catholic Church from first to last. I have confined myself for the most part to her political aspect; but a parallel illustration might be 
drawn simply from her doctrinal, or from her devotional. As to her devotional aspect, Cardinal Wiseman has shown its identity in the fifth compared 
with the nineteenth century, in an article of the Dublin Review, quoted in part in Via Media, vol. ii. p. 378. Indeed it is confessed on all hands, as by 
Middleton, Gibbon, &c., that from the time of Constantine to their own, the system and the phenomena of worship in Christendom, from Moscow to 
Spain, and from Ireland to Chili, is one and the same. I have myself paralleled Medieval Europe with modern Belgium or Italy, in point of ethical 
character in “Difficulties of Anglicans,” vol. i. Lecture ix., referring the identity to the operation of a principle, insisted on presently, the Supremacy of 
Faith. And so again, as to the system of Catholic doctrine, the type of the Religion remains the same, because it has developed according to the 
“analogy of faith,” as is observed in Apol., p. 196, “The idea of the Blessed Virgin was, as it were, magnified in the Church of Rome, as time went on, but 
so were all the Christian ideas, as that of the Blessed Eucharist,” &c.] 



CHAPTER VII. APPLICATION OF THE SECOND NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


CONTINUITY OF PRINCIPLES. 

It appears then that there has been a certain general type of Christianity in every age, by which it is known at 
first sight, differing from itself only as what is young differs from what is mature, or as found in Europe or in 
America, so that it is named at once and without hesitation, as forms of nature are recognized by experts in 
physical science; or as some work of literature or art is assigned to its right author by the critic, difficult as may 
be the analysis of that specific impression by which he is enabled to do so. And it appears that this type has 
remained entire from first to last, in spite of that process of development which seems to be attributed by all 
parties, for good or bad, to the doctrines, rites, and usages in which Christianity consists; or, in other words, that 
the changes which have taken place in Christianity have not been such as to destroy that type,—that is, that they 
are not corruptions, because they are consistent with that type. Here then, in the preservation of type, we have a 
first Note of the fidelity of the existing developments of Christianity. Let us now proceed to a second. 

§ l. The Principles of Christianity. 

When developments in Christianity are spoken of, it is sometimes supposed that they are deductions and 
diversions made at random, according to accident or the caprice of individuals; whereas it is because they have 
been conducted all along on definite and continuous principles that the type of the Religion has remained from 
first to last unalterable. What then are the principles under which the developments have been made? I will 
enumerate some obvious ones. 
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They must be many and positive, as well as obvious, if they are to be effective; thus the Society of Friends seems 
in the course of years to have changed its type in consequence of its scarcity of principles, a fanatical 
spiritualism and an intense secularity, types simply contrary to each other, being alike consistent with its main 
principle, “Forms of worship are Antichristian.” Christianity, on the other hand, has principles so distinctive, 
numerous, various, and operative, as to be unlike any other religious, ethical, or political system that the world 
has ever seen, unlike, not only in character, but in persistence in that character. I cannot attempt here to 
enumerate more than a few by way of illustration. 
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For the convenience of arrangement, I will consider the Incarnation the central truth of the gospel, and the 
source whence we are to draw out its principles. This great doctrine is unequivocally announced in numberless 
passages of the New Testament, especially by St. John and St. Paul; as is familiar to us all: “The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life, 
that declare we to you.” “For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.” “Not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
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In such passages as these we have 

l. The principle of dogma, that is, supernatural truths irrevocably committed to human language, imperfect 
because it is human, but definitive and necessary because given from above. 



2. The principal of faith, which is the correlative of dogma, being the absolute acceptance of the divine Word 
with an internal assent, in opposition to the informations, if such, of sight and reason. 

3. Faith, being an act of the intellect, opens a way for inquiry, comparison and inference, that is, for science in 
religion, in subservience to itself; this is the principle of theology. 

4. The doctrine of the Incarnation is the announcement of a divine gift conveyed in a material and visible 
medium, it being thus that heaven and earth are in the Incarnation united. That is, it establishes in the very idea 
of Christianity the sacramental principle as its characteristic. 

5. Another principle involved in the doctrine of the Incarnation, viewed as taught or as dogmatic, is the 
necessary use of language, e. g. of the text of Scripture, in a second or mystical sense. Words must be made to 
express new ideas, and are invested with a sacramental office. 

6. It is our Lord’s intention in His Incarnation to make us what He is Himself; this is the principle of grace, 
which is not only holy but sanctifying. 

7. It cannot elevate and change us without mortifying our lower nature:—here is the principle of asceticism. 

8. And, involved in this death of the natural man, is necessarily a revelation of the malignity of sin, in 
corroboration of the forebodings of conscience. 

9. Also by the fact of an Incarnation we are taught that matter is an essential part of us, and, as well as mind, 
is capable of sanctification. 
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Here are nine specimens of Christian principles out of the manyM which might be enumerated, and will any one 
say that they have not been retained in vigorous action in the Church at all times amid whatever development of 
doctrine Christianity has experienced, so as even to be the very instruments of that development, and as patent, 
and as operative, in the Latin and Greek Christianity of this day as they were in the beginning? 

This continuous identity of principles in ecclesiastical action has been seen in part in treating of the Note of 
Unity of type, and will be seen also in the Notes which follow; however, as some direct account of them, in 
illustration, may be desirable, I will single out four as specimens,—Faith, Theology, Scripture, and Dogma. 

§ 2. Supremacy of Faith. 

This principle which, as we have already seen, was so great a jest to Celsus and Julian, is of the following kind:— 
That belief in Christianity is in itself better than unbelief; that faith, though an intellectual action, is ethical in 
its origin; that it is safer to believe; that we must begin with believing; that as for the reasons of believing, they 
are for the most part implicit, and need be but slightly recognized by the mind that is under their influence; that 
they consist moreover rather of presumptions and ventures after the truth than of accurate and complete 
proofs; and that probable arguments, under the scrutiny and sanction of a prudent judgment, are sufficient for 
conclusions which we even embrace as most certain, and turn to the most important uses. 
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Antagonistic to this is the principle that doctrines are only so far to be considered true as they are logically 
demonstrated. This is the assertion of Locke, who says in defence of it,—’’Whatever God hath revealed is 
certainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object of Faith; but, whether it be a divine 
revelation or no, reason must judge.” Now, if he merely means that proofs can be given for Revelation, and that 
Reason comes in logical order before Faith, such a doctrine is in no sense uncatholic; but he certainly holds that 
for an individual to act on Faith without proof, or to make Faith a personal principle of conduct for themselves, 
without waiting till they have got their reasons accurately drawn out and serviceable for controversy, is 
enthusiastic and absurd. “How a man may know whether he be [a lover of truth for truth’s sake] is worth 
inquiry; and I think there is this one unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any proposition with greater 



assurance than the proofs it is built upon, will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, it is plain, 
receives not truth in the love of it; loves not truth for truth’s sake, but for some other by-end.” 
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It does not seem to have struck him that our “by-end” may be the desire to please our Maker, and that the defect 
of scientific proof may be made up to our reason by our love of Him. It does not seem to have struck him that 
such a philosophy as his cut off from the possibility and the privilege of faith all but the educated few, all but the 
learned, the clear-headed, the men of practised intellects and balanced minds, men who had leisure, who had 
opportunities of consulting others, and kind and wise friends to whom they deferred. How could a religion ever 
be Catholic, if it was to be called credulity or enthusiasm in the multitude to use those ready instruments of 
belief, which alone Providence had put into their power? On such philosophy as this, were it generally received, 
no great work ever would have been done for God’s glory and the welfare of man. The “enthusiasm” against 
which Locke writes may do much harm, and act at times absurdly; but calculation never made a hero. However, 
it is not to our present purpose to examine this theory, and I have done so elsewhere.! 2 ] Here I have but to show 
the unanimity of Catholics, ancient as well as modern, in their absolute rejection of it. 
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For instance, it is the very objection urged by Celsus, that Christians were but parallel to the credulous victims 
of jugglers or of devotees, who itinerated through the pagan population. He says “that some do not even wish to 
give or to receive a reason for their faith, but say, ‘Do not inquire but believe,’ and ‘Thy faith will save thee;’ and 
‘A bad thing is the world’s wisdom, and foolishness is a good.’” How does Origen answer the charge? by denying 
the fact, and speaking of the reason of each individual as demonstrating the divinity of the Scriptures, and Faith 
as coming after that argumentative process, as it is now popular to maintain? Far from it; he grants the fact 
alleged against the Church and defends it. He observes that, considering the engagements and the necessary 
ignorance of the multitude of men, it is a very happy circumstance that a substitute is provided for those 
philosophical exercises, which Christianity allows and encourages, but does not impose on the individual. 
“Which,” he asks, “is the better, for them to believe without reason, and thus to reform any how and gain a 
benefit, from their belief in the punishment of sinners and the reward of well-doers, or to refuse to be converted 
on mere belief, or except they devote themselves to an intellectual inquiry?”t3] Such a provision then is a mark 
of divine wisdom and mercy. In like manner, St. Irenseus, after observing that the Jews had the evidence of 
prophecy, which the Gentiles had not, and that to the latter it was a foreign teaching and a new doctrine to be 
told that the gods of the Gentiles were not only not gods, but were idols of devils, and that in consequence St. 
Paul laboured more upon them, as needing it more, adds, “On the other hand, the faith of the Gentiles is thereby 
shown to be more generous, who followed the word of God without the assistance of Scriptures.” To believe on 
less evidence was generous faith, not enthusiasm. And so again, Eusebius, while he contends of course that 
Christians are influenced by “no irrational faith,” that is, by a faith which is capable of a logical basis, fully 
allows that in the individual believing, it is not necessarily or ordinarily based upon argument, and maintains 
that it is connected with that very “hope,” and inclusively with that desire of the things beloved, which Locke in 
the above extract considers incompatible with the love of truth. “What do we find,” he says, “but that the whole 
life of man is suspended on these two, hope and faith?”U] 

I do not mean of course that the Fathers were opposed to inquiries into the intellectual basis of Christianity, 
but that they held that men were not obliged to wait for logical proof before believing: on the contrary, that the 
majority were to believe first on presumptions and let the intellectual proof come as their reward. [5] 
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St. Augustine, who had tried both ways, strikingly contrasts them in his De Utilitate credendi, though his direct 
object in that work is to decide, not between Reason and Faith, but between Reason and Authority. He addresses 
in it a very dear friend, who, like himself, had become a Manichee, but who, with less happiness than his own, 



was still retained in the heresy. “The Manichees,” he observes, “inveigh against those who, following the 
authority of the Catholic faith, fortify themselves in the first instance with believing, and before they are able to 
set eyes upon that truth, which is discerned by the pure soul, prepare themselves for a God who shall illuminate. 
You, Honoratus, know that nothing else was the cause of my falling into their hands, than their professing to 
put away Authority which was so terrible, and by absolute and simple Reason to lead their hearers to God’s 
presence, and to rid them of all error. For what was there else that forced me, for nearly nine years, to slight the 
religion which was sown in me when a child by my parents, and to follow them and diligently attend their 
lectures, but their assertion that I was terrified by superstition, and was bidden to have Faith before I had 
Reason, whereas they pressed no one to believe before the truth had been discussed and unravelled? Who 
would not be seduced by these promises, and especially a youth, such as they found me then, desirous of truth, 
nay conceited and forward, by reason of the disputations of certain men of school learning, with a contempt of 
old-wives’ tales, and a desire of possessing and drinking that clear and unmixed truth which they promised 
me?”! 6 ! 

Presently he goes on to describe how he was reclaimed. He found the Manichees more successful in pulling 
down than in building up; he was disappointed in Faustus, whom he found eloquent and nothing besides. Upon 
this, he did not know what to hold, and was tempted to a general scepticism. At length he found he must be 
guided by Authority; then came the question, Which authority among so many teachers? He cried earnestly to 
God for help, and at last was led to the Catholic Church. He then returns to the question urged against that 
Church, that “she bids those who come to her believe,” whereas heretics “boast that they do not impose a yoke 
of believing, but open a fountain of teaching.” On which he observes, “True religion cannot in any manner be 
rightly embraced, without a belief in those things which each individual afterwards attains and perceives, if he 
behave himself well and shall deserve it, nor altogether without some weighty and imperative Authority.’’^] 
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These are specimens of the teaching of the Ancient Church on the subject of Faith and Reason; if, on the other 
hand, we would know what has been taught on the subject in those modern schools, in and through which the 
subsequent developments of Catholic doctrines have proceeded, we may turn to the extracts made from their 
writings by Huet, in his “Essay on the Human Understanding;” and, in so doing, we need not perplex ourselves 
with the particular theory, true or not, for the sake of which he has collected them. Speaking of the weakness of 
the Understanding, Huet says,— 

“God, by His goodness, repairs this defect of human nature, by granting us the inestimable gift of Faith, which 
confirms our staggering Reason, and corrects that perplexity of doubts which we must bring to the knowledge of 
things. For example: my reason not being able to inform me with absolute evidence, and perfect certainty, 
whether there are bodies, what was the origin of the world, and many other like things, after I had received the 
Faith, all those doubts vanish, as darkness at the rising of the sun. This made St. Thomas Aquinas say: ‘It is 
necessary for man to receive as articles of Faith, not only the things which are above Reason, but even those 
that for their certainty may be known by Reason. For human Reason is very deficient in things divine; a sign of 
which we have from philosophers, who, in the search of human things by natural methods, have been deceived, 
and opposed each other on many heads. To the end then that men may have a certain and undoubted cognizance 
of God, it was necessary things divine should be taught them by way of Faith, as being revealed of God Himself, 
who cannot lie.’! 8 ]. 

“Then St. Thomas adds afterwards: ‘No search by natural Reason is sufficient to make man know things 
divine, nor even those which we can prove by Reason.’ And in another place he speaks thus: ‘Things which may 
be proved demonstratively, as the Being of God, the Unity of the Godhead, and other points, are placed among 
articles we are to believe, because previous to other things that are of Faith; and these must be presupposed, at 
least by such as have no demonstration of them. 
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“What St. Thomas says of the cognizance of divine things extends also to the knowledge of human, according to 
the doctrine of Suarez. ‘We often correct,’ he says, ‘the light of Nature by the light of Faith, even in things which 
seem to be first principles, as appears in this: those things that are the same to a third, are the same between 
themselves; which, if we have respect to the Trinity, ought to be restrained to finite things. And in other 
mysteries, especially in those of the Incarnation and the Eucharist, we use many other limitations, that nothing 
may be repugnant to the Faith. This is then an indication that the light of Faith is most certain, because founded 
on the first truth, which is God, to whom it’s more impossible to deceive or be deceived than for the natural 
science of man to be mistaken and erroneous.’^].... 

“If we hearken not to Reason, say you, you overthrow that great foundation of Religion which Reason has 
established in our understanding, viz. God is. To answer this objection, you must be told that men know God in 
two manners. By Reason, with entire human certainty; and by Faith, with absolute and divine certainty. 
Although by Reason we cannot acquire any knowledge more certain than that of the Being of God; insomuch 
that all the arguments, which the impious oppose to this knowledge are of no validity and easily refuted; 
nevertheless this certainty is not absolutely perfect! 10 ]. 
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“Now although, to prove the existence of the Deity, we can bring arguments which, accumulated and connected 
together, are not of less power to convince men than geometrical principles, and theorems deduced from them, 
and which are of entire human certainty, notwithstanding, because learned philosophers have openly opposed 
even these principles, ‘tis clear we cannot, neither in the natural knowledge we have of God, which is acquired 
by Reason, nor in science founded on geometrical principles and theorems, find absolute and consummate 
certainty, but only that human certainty I have spoken of, to which nevertheless every wise man ought to 
submit his understanding. This being not repugnant to the testimony of the Book of Wisdom and the Epistle to 
the Romans, which declares that men who do not from the make of the world acknowledge the power and 
divinity of the Maker are senseless and inexcusable. 

“For to use the terms of Vasquez: ‘By these words the Holy Scripture means only that there has ever been a 
sufficient testimony of the Being of a God in the fabrick of the world, and in His other works, to make Him 
known unto men: but the Scripture is not under any concern whether this knowledge be evident or of greatest 
probability; for these terms are seen and understood, in their common and usual acceptation, to signify all the 
knowledge of the mind with a determined assent.’ He adds after: ‘For if any one should at this time deny Christ, 
that which would render him inexcusable would not be because he might have had an evident knowledge and 
reason for believing Him, but because he might have believed it by Faith and a prudential knowledge.’ 

“‘Tis with reason then that Suarez teaches that ‘the natural evidence of this principle, God is the first truth, 
who cannot be deceived, is not necessary, nor sufficient enough to make us believe by infused Faith, what God 
reveals.’ He proves, by the testimony of experience, that it is not necessary; for ignorant and illiterate Christians, 
though they know nothing clearly and certainly of God, do believe nevertheless that God is. Even Christians of 
parts and learning, as St. Thomas has observed, believe that God is, before they know it by Reason. Suarez 
shows afterwards that the natural evidence of this principle is not sufficient, because divine Faith, which is 
infused into our understanding, cannot be bottomed upon human faith alone, how clear and firm soever it is, as 
upon a formal object, because an assent most firm, and of an order most noble and exalted, cannot derive its 
certainty from a more infirm assent.! 11 !.... 
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“As touching the motives of credibility, which, preparing the mind to receive Faith, ought according to you to be 
not only certain by supreme and human certainty, but by supreme and absolute certainty, I will oppose Gabriel 
Biel to you, who pronounces that to receive Faith ‘tis sufficient that the motives of credibility be proposed as 
probable. Do you believe that children, illiterate, gross, ignorant people, who have scarcely the use of Reason, 
and notwithstanding have received the gift of Faith, do most clearly and most steadfastly conceive those 




forementioned motives of credibility? No, without doubt; but the grace of God comes in to their assistance, and 
sustains the imbecility of Nature and Reason. 

“This is the common opinion of divines. Reason has need of divine grace, not only in gross, illiterate persons, 
but even in those of parts and learning; for how clear-sighted soever that may be, yet it cannot make us have 
Faith, if celestial light does not illuminate us within, because, as I have said already, divine Faith being of a 
superior order cannot derive its efficacy from human faith.” 1 12 ] “This is likewise the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: ‘The light of Faith makes things seen that are believed.’ Fie says moreover, ‘Believers have knowledge 
of the things of Faith, not in a demonstrative way, but so as by the light of Faith it appears to them that they 
ought to be believed.’’’bsl 
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It is evident what a special influence such doctrine as this must exert upon the theological method of those who 
hold it. Arguments will come to be considered as suggestions and guides rather than logical proofs; and 
developments as the slow, spontaneous, ethical growth, not the scientific and compulsory results, of existing 
opinions. 

§ 3. Theology. 

I have spoken and have still to speak of the action of logic, implicit and explicit, as a safeguard, and thereby a 
note, of legitimate developments of doctrine: but I am regarding it here as that continuous tradition and habit in 
the Church of a scientific analysis of all revealed truth, which is an ecclesiastical principle rather than a note of 
any kind, as not merely bearing upon the process of development, but applying to all religious teaching equally, 
and which is almost unknown beyond the pale of Christendom. Reason, thus considered, is subservient to faith, 
as handling, examining, explaining, recording, cataloguing, defending, the truths which faith, not reason, has 
gained for us, as providing an intellectual expression of supernatural facts, eliciting what is implicit, comparing, 
measuring, connecting each with each, and forming one and all into a theological system. 
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The first step in theology is investigation, an investigation arising out of the lively interest and devout welcome 
which the matters investigated claim of us; and, if Scripture teaches us the duty of faith, it teaches quite as 
distinctly that loving inquisitiveness which is the life of the Schola. It attributes that temper both to the Blessed 
Virgin and to the Angels. The Angels are said to have “desired to look into the mysteries of Revelation,” and it is 
twice recorded of Mary that she “kept these things and pondered them in her heart.” Moreover, her words to the 
Archangel, “How shall this be?” show that there is a questioning in matters revealed to us compatible with the 
fullest and most absolute faith. It has sometimes been said in defence and commendation of heretics that “their 
misbelief at least showed that they had thought upon the subject of religion;” this is an unseemly paradox,—at 
the same time there certainly is the opposite extreme of a readiness to receive any number of dogmas at a 
minute’s warning, which, when it is witnessed, fairly creates a suspicion that they are merely professed with the 
tongue, not intelligently held. Our Lord gives no countenance to such lightness of mind; He calls on His 
disciples to use their reason, and to submit it. Nathanael’s question “Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” did not prevent our Lord’s praise of him as “an Israelite without guile.” Nor did He blame 
Nicodemus, except for want of theological knowledge, on his asking “How can these things be?” Even towards 
St. Thomas He was gentle, as if towards one of those who had “eyes too tremblingly awake to bear with dimness 
for His sake.” In like manner He praised the centurion when he argued himself into a confidence of divine help 
and relief from the analogy of his own profession; and left his captious enemies to prove for themselves from 
the mission of the Baptist His own mission; and asked them “if David called Him Lord, how was He his Son?” 
and, when His disciples wished to have a particular matter taught them, chid them for their want of 
“understanding.” And these are but some out of the various instances which He gives us of the same lesson. 
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Reason has ever been awake and in exercise in the Church after Him from the first. Scarcely were the Apostles 
withdrawn from the world, when the Martyr Ignatius, in his way to the Roman Amphitheatre, wrote his 
strikingly theological Epistles; he was followed by Irenseus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian; thus we are brought to 
the age of Athanasius and his contemporaries, and to Augustine. Then we pass on by Maximus and John 
Damascene to the Middle age, when theology was made still more scientific by the Schoolmen; nor has it 
become less so, by passing on from St. Thomas to the great Jesuit writers Suarez and Vasquez, and then to 
Lambertini. 

§ 4. Scripture and its Mystical Interpretation. 

Several passages have occurred in the foregoing Chapters, which serve to suggest another principle on which 
some words are now to be said. Theodore’s exclusive adoption of the literal, and repudiation of the mystical 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, leads to the consideration of the latter, as one of the characteristic conditions 
or principles on which the teaching of the Church has ever proceeded. Thus Christianity developed, as we have 
incidentally seen, into the form, first, of a Catholic, then of a Papal Church. Now it was Scripture that was made 
the rule on which this development proceeded in each case, and Scripture moreover interpreted in a mystical 
sense; and, whereas at first certain texts were inconsistently confined to the letter, and a Millennium was in 
consequence expected, the very course of events, as time went on, interpreted the prophecies about the Church 
more truly, and that first in respect of her prerogative as occupying the orbis terrarum, next in support of the 
claims of the See of St. Peter. This is but one specimen of a certain law of Christian teaching, which is this,—a 
reference to Scripture throughout, and especially in its mystical sensed 1 ^ 
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1. This is a characteristic which will become more and more evident to us, the more we look for it. The divines of 
the Church are in every age engaged in regulating themselves by Scripture, appealing to Scripture in proof of 
their conclusions, and exhorting and teaching in the thoughts and language of Scripture. Scripture may be said 
to be the medium in which the mind of the Church has energized and developed.UsI When St. Methodius would 
enforce the doctrine of vows of celibacy, he refers to the book of Numbers; and if St. Irenseus proclaims the 
dignity of St. Mary, it is from a comparison of St. Luke’s Gospel with Genesis. And thus St. Cyprian, in his 
Testimonies, rests the prerogatives of martyrdom, as indeed the whole circle of Christian doctrine, on the 
declaration of certain texts; and, when in his letter to Antonian he seems to allude to Purgatory, he refers to our 
Lord’s words about “the prison” and “paying the last farthing.” And if St. Ignatius exhorts to unity, it is from St. 
Paul; and he quotes St. Luke against the Phantasiasts of his day. We have a first instance of this law in the 
Epistle of St. Polycarp, and a last in the practical works of St. Alphonso Liguori. St. Cyprian, or St. Ambrose, or 
St. Bede, or St. Bernard, or St. Carlo, or such popular books as Horstius’s Paradisus Animas, are specimens of a 
rule which is too obvious to need formal proof. It is exemplified in the theological decisions of St. Athanasius in 
the fourth century, and of St. Thomas in the thirteenth; in the structure of the Canon Law, and in the Bulls and 
Letters of Popes. It is instanced in the notion so long prevalent in the Church, which philosophers of this day do 
not allow us to forget, that all truth, all science, must be derived from the inspired volume. And it is recognized 
as well as exemplified; recognized as distinctly by writers of the Society of Jesus, as it is copiously exemplified 
by the Antenicene Fathers. 
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“Scriptures are called canonical,” says Salmeron, “as having been received and set apart by the Church into the 
Canon of sacred books, and because they are to us a rule of right belief and good living; also because they ought 
to rule and moderate all other doctrines, laws, writings, whether ecclesiastical, apocryphal, or human. For as 
these agree with them, or at least do not disagree, so far are they admitted; but they are repudiated and 



reprobated so far as they differ from them even in the least matter.”! 16 ! Again: “The main subject of Scripture is 
nothing else than to treat of the God-Man, or the Man-God, Christ Jesus, not only in the New Testament, which 

is open, but in the Old.For whereas Scripture contains nothing but the precepts of belief and conduct, or 

faith and works, the end and the means towards it, the Creator and the creature, love of God and our neighbour, 
creation and redemption, and whereas all these are found in Christ, it follows that Christ is the proper subject of 
Canonical Scripture. For all matters of faith, whether concerning Creator or creatures, are recapitulated in Jesus, 
whom every heresy denies, according to that text, ‘Every spirit that divides ( solvit ) Jesus is not of God;’ for He 
as man is united to the Godhead, and as God to the manhood, to the Father from whom He is born, to the Holy 
Ghost who proceeds at once from Christ and the Father, to Mary his most Holy Mother, to the Church, to 
Scriptures, Sacraments, Saints, Angels, the Blessed, to Divine Grace, to the authority and ministers of the 
Church, so that it is rightly said that every heresy divides Jesus.”! 1 ?! And again: “Holy Scripture is so fashioned 
and composed by the Holy Ghost as to be accommodated to all plans, times, persons, difficulties, dangers, 
diseases, the expulsion of evil, the obtaining of good, the stifling of errors, the establishment of doctrines, the 
ingrafting of virtues, the averting of vices. Hence it is deservedly compared by St. Basil to a dispensary which 
supplies various medicines against every complaint. From it did the Church in the age of Martyrs draw her 
firmness and fortitude; in the age of Doctors, her wisdom and light of knowledge; in the time of heretics, the 
overthrow of error; in time of prosperity, humility and moderation; fervour and diligence, in a lukewarm time; 
and in times of depravity and growing abuse, reformation from corrupt living and return to the first estate.’’I 18 ! 
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“Holy Scripture,” says Cornelius a Lapide, “contains the beginnings of all theology: for theology is nothing but 
the science of conclusions which are drawn from principles certain to faith, and therefore is of all sciences most 
august as well as certain; but the principles of faith and faith itself doth Scripture contain; whence it evidently 
follows that Holy Scripture lays down those principles of theology by which the theologian begets of the mind’s 
reasoning his demonstrations. He, then, who thinks he can tear away Scholastic Science from the work of 
commenting on Holy Scripture is hoping for offspring without a mother.’’M Again: “What is the subject-matter 
of Scripture? Must I say it in a word? Its aim is de omni scibili; it embraces in its bosom all studies, all that can 
be known: and thus it is a certain university of sciences containing all sciences either ‘formally’ or 
‘eminently.’”! 20 ! 

Nor am I aware that later Post-tridentine writers deny that the whole Catholic faith may be proved from 
Scripture, though they would certainly maintain that it is not to be found on the surface of it, nor in such sense 
that it may be gained from Scripture without the aid of Tradition. 
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2. And this has been the doctrine of all ages of the Church, as is shown by the disinclination of her teachers to 
confine themselves to the mere literal interpretation of Scripture. Her most subtle and powerful method of 
proof, whether in ancient or modern times, is the mystical sense, which is so frequently used in doctrinal 
controversy as on many occasions to supersede any other. Thus the Council of Trent appeals to the peace¬ 
offering spoken of in Malachi in proof of the Eucharistic Sacrifice; to the water and blood issuing from our 
Lord’s side, and to the mention of “waters” in the Apocalypse, in admonishing on the subject of the mixture of 
water with the wine in the Oblation. Thus Bellarmine defends Monastic celibacy by our Lord’s words in 
Matthew xix., and refers to “We went through fire and water,” &c., in the Psalm, as an argument for Purgatory; 
and these, as is plain, are but specimens of a rule. Now, on turning to primitive controversy, we find this method 
of interpretation to be the very basis of the proof of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Whether we betake 
ourselves to the Antenicene writers or the Nicene, certain texts will meet us, which do not obviously refer to 
that doctrine, yet are put forward as palmary proofs of it. Such are, in respect of our Lord’s divinity, “My heart is 
inditing of a good matter,” or “has burst forth with a good Word;” “The Lord made” or “possessed Me in the 
beginning of His ways;” “I was with Him, in whom He delighted;” “In Thy Light shall we see Light;” “Who shall 



declare His generation?” “She is the Breath of the Power of God;” and “His Eternal Power and Godhead.” 

On the other hand, the School of Antioch, which adopted the literal interpretation, was, as I have noticed 
above, the very metropolis of heresy. Not to speak of Lucian, whose history is but imperfectly known, (one of 
the first masters of this school, and also teacher of Arms and his principal supporters), Diodorus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who were the most eminent masters of literalism in the succeeding generation, were, as we have 
seen, the forerunners of Nestorianism. The case had been the same in a still earlier age;—the Jews clung to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures and hence rejected the Gospel; the Christian Apologists proved its divinity by 
means of the allegorical. The formal connexion of this mode of interpretation with Christian theology is noticed 
by Porphyry, who speaks of Origen and others as borrowing it from heathen philosophy, both in explanation of 
the Old Testament and in defence of their own doctrine. It may be almost laid down as an historical fact, that 
the mystical interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together. 
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This is clearly seen, as regards the primitive theology, by a recent writer, in the course of a Dissertation upon St. 
Ephrem. After observing that Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius, and Diodorus gave a systematic opposition to the 
mystical interpretation, which had a sort of sanction from Antiquity and the orthodox Church, he proceeds; 
“Ephrem is not as sober in his interpretations, nor could it be, since he was a zealous disciple of the orthodox 
faith. For all those who are most eminent in such sobriety were as far as possible removed from the faith of the 

Councils. On the other hand, all who retained the faith of the Church never entirely dispensed with the 

spiritual sense of the Scriptures. For the Councils watched over the orthodox faith; nor was it safe in those ages, 
as we learn especially from the instance of Theodore of Mopsuestia, to desert the spiritual for an exclusive 
cultivation of the literal method. Moreover, the allegorical interpretation, even when the literal sense was not 
injured, was also preserved; because in those times, when both heretics and Jews in controversy were stubborn 
in their objections to Christian doctrine, maintaining that the Messiah was yet to come, or denying the 
abrogation of the Sabbath and ceremonial law, or ridiculing the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and especially 
that of Christ’s Divine Nature, under such circumstances ecclesiastical writers found it to their purpose, in 
answer to such exceptions, violently to refer every part of Scripture by allegory to Christ and His Church.”! 21 ] 
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With this passage from a learned German, illustrating the bearing of the allegorical method upon the Judaic and 
Athanasian controversies, it will be well to compare the following passage from the latitudinarian Hale’s 
“Golden Remains,” as directed against the theology of Rome. “The literal, plain, and uncontroversible meaning 
of Scripture,” he says, “without any addition or supply by way of interpretation, is that alone which for ground of 
faith we are necessarily bound to accept; except it be there, where the Holy Ghost Himself treads us out another 
way. I take not this to be any particular conceit of mine, but that unto which our Church stands necessarily 
bound. When we receded from the Church of Rome, one motive was, because she added unto Scripture her 
glosses as Canonical, to supply what the plain text of Scripture could not yield. If, in place of hers, we set up our 
own glosses, thus to do were nothing else but to pull down Baal, and set up an Ephod, to run round and meet 
the Church of Rome again in the same point in which at first we left her.... This doctrine of the literal sense was 
never grievous or prejudicial to any, but only to those who were inwardly conscious that their positions were not 
sufficiently grounded. When Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of our grandfathers, had forsaken that vein of 
postilling and allegorizing on Scripture, which for a long time had prevailed in the Church, and betaken himself 
unto the literal sense, it was a thing so distasteful unto the Church of Rome that he was forced to find out many 
shifts and make many apologies for himself. The truth is (as it will appear to him that reads his writings), this 
sticking close to the literal sense was that alone which made him to shake off many of those tenets upon which 
the Church of Rome and the reformed Churches differ. But when the importunity of the Reformers, and the 
great credit of Calvin’s writings in that kind, had forced the divines of Rome to level their interpretations by the 
same line; when they saw that no pains, no subtlety of wit was strong enough to defeat the literal evidence of 




Scripture, it drove them on those desperate shoals, on which at this day they stick, to call in question, as far as 
they durst, the credit of the Hebrew text, and countenance against it a corrupt translation; to add traditions unto 
Scripture, and to make the Church’s interpretation, so pretended, to be above exception.”! 22 ! 
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He presently adds concerning the allegorical sense: “If we absolutely condemn these interpretations, then must 
we condemn a great part of Antiquity, who are very much conversant in this kind of interpreting. For the most 
partial for Antiquity cannot choose but see and confess thus much, that for the literal sense, the interpreters of 
our own times, because of their skill in the original languages, their care of pressing the circumstances and 
coherence of the text, of comparing like places of Scripture with like, have generally surpassed the best of the 
ancients.”l 2 3 ] 

The use of Scripture then, especially its spiritual or second sense, as a medium of thought and deduction, is a 
characteristic principle of doctrinal teaching in the Church. 

§ 5. Dogma. 

1. That opinions in religion are not matters of indifference, but have a definite bearing on the position of their 
holders in the Divine Sight, is a principle on which the Evangelical Faith has from the first developed, and on 
which that Faith has been the first to develope. I suppose, it hardly had any exercise under the Law; the zeal and 
obedience of the ancient people being mainly employed in the maintenance of divine worship and the overthrow 
of idolatry, not in the action of the intellect. Faith is in this, as in other respects, a characteristic of the Gospel, 
except so far as it was anticipated, as its time drew near. Elijah and the prophets down to Ezra resisted Baal or 
restored the Temple Service; the Three Children refused to bow down before the golden image; Daniel would 
turn his face towards Jerusalem; the Maccabees spurned the Grecian paganism. On the other hand, the Greek 
Philosophers were authoritative indeed in their teaching, enforced the “Ipse dixit,” and demanded the faith of 
their disciples; but they did not commonly attach sanctity or reality to opinions, or view them in a religious 
light. Our Saviour was the first to “bear witness to the Truth,” and to die for it, when “before Pontius Pilate he 
witnessed a good confession.” St. John and St. Paul, following his example, both pronounce anathema on those 
who denied “the Truth” or “brought in another Gospel.” Tradition tells us that the Apostle of love seconded his 
word with his deed, and on one occasion hastily quitted a bath because an heresiarch of the day had entered it. 
St. Ignatius, his contemporary, compares false teachers to raging dogs; and St. Polycarp, his disciple, exercised 
the same seventy upon Marcion which St. John had shown towards Cerinthus. 
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St. Irenseus after St. Polycarp exemplifies the same doctrine: “I saw thee,” he says to the heretic Florinus, “when 
I was yet a boy, in lower Asia, with Polycarp, when thou wast living splendidly in the Imperial Court, and trying 
to recommend thyself to him. I remember indeed what then happened better than more recent occurrences, for 
the lessons of boyhood grow with the mind and become one with it. Thus I can name the place where blessed 
Polycarp sat and conversed, and his goings out and comings in, and the fashion of his life, and the appearance of 
his person, and his discourses to the people, and his familiarity with John, which he used to tell of, and with the 
rest who had seen the Lord, and how he used to repeat their words, and what it was that he had learned about 
the Lord from them.... And in the sight of God, I can protest, that, if that blessed and apostolical Elder had heard 
aught of this doctrine, he had cried out and stopped his ears, saying after his wont, ‘O Good God, for what times 
hast thou reserved me that I should endure this?’ and he had fled the place where he was sitting or standing 
when he heard it.” It seems to have been the duty of every individual Christian from the first to witness in his 
place against all opinions which were contrary to what he had received in his baptismal catechizing, and to shun 
the society of those who maintained them. “So religious,” says Irenseus after giving his account of St. Polycarp, 
“were the Apostles and their disciples, in not even conversing with those who counterfeited the truth. ”! 2 4! 
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Such a principle, however, would but have broken up the Church the sooner, resolving it into the individuals of 
which it was composed, unless the Truth, to which they were to bear witness, had been a something definite, 
and formal, and independent of themselves. Christians were bound to defend and to transmit the faith which 
they had received, and they received it from the rulers of the Church; and, on the other hand, it was the duty of 
those rulers to watch over and define this traditionary faith. It is unnecessary to go over ground which has been 
traversed so often of late years. St. Irenseus brings the subject before us in his description of St. Polycarp, part of 
which has already been quoted; and to it we may limit ourselves. “Polycarp,” he says when writing against the 
Gnostics, “whom we have seen in our first youth, ever taught those lessons which he learned from the Apostles, 
which the Church also transmits, which alone are true. All the Churches of Asia bear witness to them; and the 
successors of Polycarp down to this day, who is a much more trustworthy and sure witness of truth than 
Valentinus, Marcion, or their perverse companions. The same was in Rome in the time of Anicetus, and 
converted many of the aforenamed heretics to the Church of God, preaching that he had received from the 
Apostles this one and only truth, which had been transmitted by the Church. ” 1 2 5 ] 
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Nor was this the doctrine and practice of one school only, which might be ignorant of philosophy; the cultivated 
minds of the Alexandrian Fathers, who are said to owe so much to Pagan science, certainly showed no gratitude 
or reverence towards their alleged instructors, but maintained the supremacy of Catholic Tradition. Clement! 26 ] 
speaks of heretical teachers as perverting Scripture, and essaying the gate of heaven with a false key, not raising 
the veil, as he and his, by means of tradition from Christ, but digging through the Church’s wall, and becoming 
mystagogues of misbelief; “for,” he continues, “few words are enough to prove that they have formed their 
human assemblies later than the Catholic Church,” and “from that previously existing and most true Church it 
is very clear that these later heresies, and others which have been since, are counterfeit and novel 
inventions.”!^] “When the Marcionites, Valentinians, and the like,” says Origen, “appeal to apocryphal works, 
they are saying, ‘Christ is in the desert;’ when to canonical Scripture, ‘Lo, He is in the chambers;’ but we must 
not depart from that first and ecclesiastical tradition, nor believe otherwise than as the Churches of God by 
succession have transmitted to us.” And it is recorded of him in his youth, that he never could be brought to 
attend the prayers of a heretic who was in the house of his patroness, from abomination of his doctrine, 
“observing,” adds Eusebius, “the rule of the Church.” Eusebius too himself, unsatisfactory as is his own 
theology, cannot break from this fundamental rule; he ever speaks of the Gnostic teachers, the chief heretics of 
his period (at least before the rise of Arianism), in terms most expressive of abhorrence and disgust. 
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The African, Syrian, and Asian schools are additional witnesses; Tertullian at Carthage was strenuous for the 
dogmatic principle even after he had given up the traditional. The Fathers of Asia Minor, who excommunicated 
Noetus, rehearse the Creed, and add, “We declare as we have learned;” the Fathers of Antioch, who depose Paul 
of Samosata, set down in writing the Creed from Scripture, “which,” they say, “we received from the beginning, 
and have, by tradition and in custody, in the Catholic and Holy Church, until this day, by succession, as preached 
by the blessed Apostles, who were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.”! 28 ! 
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Moreover, it is as plain, or even plainer, that what the Christians of the first ages anathematized, included 
deductions from the Articles of Faith, that is, false developments, as well as contradictions of those Articles. 
And, since the reason they commonly gave for using the anathema was that the doctrine in question was strange 
and startling, it follows that the truth, which was its contradictory, was also in some respect unknown to them 
hitherto; which is also shown by their temporary perplexity, and their difficulty of meeting heresy, in particular 
cases. “Who ever heard the like hitherto?” says St. Athanasius, of Apollinarianism; “who was the teacher of it, 



who the hearer? ‘From Sion shall go forth the Law of God, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem;’ but from 
whence hath this gone forth? What hell hath burst out with it?” The Fathers at Nicsea stopped their ears; and St. 
Irenseus, as above quoted, says that St. Polycarp, had he heard the Gnostic blasphemies, would have stopped his 
ears, and deplored the times for which he was reserved. They anathematized the doctrine, not because it was 
old, but because it was new: the anathema would have altogether slept, if it could not have been extended to 
propositions not anathematized in the beginning; for the very characteristic of heresy is this novelty and 
originality of manifestation. 

Such was the exclusiveness of Christianity of old: I need not insist on the steadiness with which that principle 
has been maintained ever since, for bigotry and intolerance is one of the ordinary charges brought at this day 
against both the medieval Church and the modern. 
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The Church’s consistency and thoroughness in teaching is another aspect of the same principle, as is illustrated 
in the following passage from M. Guizot’s History of Civilization. “The adversaries,” he says, “of the 
Reformation, knew very well what they were about, and what they required; they could point to their first 
principles, and boldly admit all the consequences that might result from them. No government was ever more 
consistent and systematic than that of the Romish Church. In fact, the Court of Rome was much more 
accommodating, yielded much more than the Reformers; but in principle it much more completely adopted its 
own system, and maintained a much more consistent conduct. There is an immense power in this full 
confidence of what is done; this perfect knowledge of what is required; this complete and rational adaptation of 
a system and a creed.” Then he goes on to the history of the Society of Jesus in illustration. “Everything,” he 
says, “was unfavourable to the Jesuits, both fortune and appearances; neither practical sense which requires 
success, nor the imagination which looks for splendour, were gratified by their destiny. Still it is certain that 
they possessed the elements of greatness; a grand idea is attached to their name, to their influence, and to their 
history. Why? because they worked from fixed principles, which they fully and clearly understood, and the 
tendency of which they entirely comprehended. In the Reformation, on the contrary, when the event surpassed 
its conception, something incomplete, inconsequent, and narrow has remained, which has placed the 
conquerors themselves in a state of rational and philosophical inferiority, the influence of which has 
occasionally been felt in events. The conflict of the new spiritual order of things against the old, is, I think, the 
weak side of the Reformation.”! 2 ^ 

§ 6. Additional Remarks. 

Such are some of the intellectual principles which are characteristic of Christianity. I observe,— 

That their continuity down to this day, and the vigour of their operation, are two distinct guarantees that the 
theological conclusions to which they are subservient are, in accordance with the Divine Promise, true 
developments, and not corruptions of the Revelation. 

Moreover, if it be true that the principles of the later Church are the same as those of the earlier, then, 
whatever are the variations of belief between the two periods, the later in reality agrees more than it differs with 
the earlier, for principles are responsible for doctrines. Hence they who assert that the modern Roman system is 
the corruption of primitive theology are forced to discover some difference of principle between the one and the 
other; for instance, that the right of private judgment was secured to the early Church and has been lost to the 
later, or, again, that the later Church rationalizes and the earlier went by faith. 
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On this point I will but remark as follows. It cannot be doubted that the horror of heresy, the law of absolute 
obedience to ecclesiastical authority, and the doctrine of the mystical virtue of unity, were as strong and active 
in the Church of St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian as in that of St. Carlo and St. Pius the Fifth, whatever be thought of 



the theology respectively taught in the one and in the other. Now we have before our eyes the effect of these 
principles in the instance of the later Church; they have entirely succeeded in preventing departure from the 
doctrine of Trent for three hundred years. Have we any reason for doubting, that from the same strictness the 
same fidelity would follow, in the first three, or any three, centuries of the Ante-tridentine period? Where then 
was the opportunity of corruption in the three hundred years between St. Ignatius and St. Augustine? or 
between St. Augustine and St. Bede? or between St. Bede and St. Peter Damiani? or again, between St. Irenseus 
and St. Leo, St. Cyprian and St. Gregory the Great, St. Athanasius and St. John Damascene? Thus the tradition of 
eighteen centuries becomes a collection of indefinitely many catenae, each commencing from its own point, and 
each crossing the other; and each year, as it comes, is guaranteed with various degrees of cogency by every year 
which has gone before it. 
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Moreover, while the development of doctrine in the Church has been in accordance with, or in consequence of 
these immemorial principles, the various heresies, which have from time to time arisen, have in one respect or 
other, as might be expected, violated those principles with which she rose into existence, and which she still 
retains. Thus Arian and Nestorian schools denied the allegorical rule of Scripture interpretation; the Gnostics 
and Eunomians for Faith professed to substitute knowledge; and the Manichees also, as St. Augustine so 
touchingly declares in the beginning of his work De Utilitate credendi. The dogmatic Rule, at least so far as 
regards its traditional character, was thrown aside by all those sects which, as Tertullian tells us, claimed to 
judge for themselves from Scripture; and the Sacramental principle was violated, ipso facto, by all who 
separated from the Church,—was denied also by Faustus the Manichee when he argued against the Catholic 
ceremonial, by Vigilantius in his opposition to relics, and by the Iconoclasts. In like manner the contempt of 
mystery, of reverence, of devoutness, of sanctity, are other notes of the heretical spirit. As to Protestantism it is 
plain in how many ways it has reversed the principles of Catholic theology. 


FOOTNOTES: 

E. g. development itself is such a principle also. “And thus I was led on to a further consideration. I saw that the principle of development not only 
accounted for certain facts, but was in itself a remarkable philosophical phenomenon, giving a character to the whole course of Christian thought. It 
was discernible from the first years of Catholic teaching up to the present day, and gave to that teaching a unity and individuality. It served as a sort of 
test, which the Anglican could not stand, that modern Rome was in truth ancient Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, just as a mathematical 
curve has its own law and expression.” Apol. p. 198, vid. also Angl. Diff. vol. i. Lect. xii. 7.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

APPLICATION OF THE THIRD NOTE Of A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


ASSIMILATIVE POWER. 

Since religious systems, true and false, have one and the same great and comprehensive subject-matter, they 
necessarily interfere with one another as rivals, both in those points in which they agree together, and in those 
in which they differ. That Christianity on its rise was in these circumstances of competition and controversy, is 
sufficiently evident even from a foregoing Chapter: it was surrounded by rites, sects, and philosophies, which 
contemplated the same questions, sometimes advocated the same truths, and in no slight degree wore the same 
external appearance. It could not stand still, it could not take its own way, and let them take theirs: they came 
across its path, and a conflict was inevitable. The very nature of a true philosophy relatively to other systems is 
to be polemical, eclectic, unitive: Christianity was polemical; it could not but be eclectic; but was it also unitive? 
Had it the power, while keeping its own identity, of absorbing its antagonists, as Aaron’s rod, according to St. 
Jerome’s illustration, devoured the rods of the sorcerers of Egypt? Did it incorporate them into itself, or was it 
dissolved into them? Did it assimilate them into its own substance, or, keeping its name, was it simply infected 
by them? In a word, were its developments faithful or corrupt? Nor is this a question merely of the early 
centuries. When we consider the deep interest of the controversies which Christianity raises, the various 
characters of mind it has swayed, the range of subjects which it embraces, the many countries it has entered, the 
deep philosophies it has encountered, the vicissitudes it has undergone, and the length of time through which it 
has lasted, it requires some assignable explanation, why we should not consider it substantially modified and 
changed, that is, corrupted, from the first, by the numberless influences to which it has been exposed. 
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Now there was this cardinal distinction between Christianity and the religions and philosophies by which it was 
surrounded, nay even the Judaism of the day, that it referred all truth and revelation to one source, and that the 
Supreme and Only God. Pagan rites which honoured one or other out of ten thousand deities; philosophies 
which scarcely taught any source of revelation at all; Gnostic heresies which were based on Dualism, adored 
angels, or ascribed the two Testaments to distinct authors, could not regard truth as one, unalterable, consistent, 
imperative, and saving. But Christianity started with the principle that there was but “one God and one 
Mediator,” and that He, “who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
Prophets, had in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” He had never left Himself without witness, and 
now He had come, not to undo the past, but to fulfil and perfect it. His Apostles, and they alone, possessed, 
venerated, and protected a Divine Message, as both sacred and sanctifying; and, in the collision and conflict of 
opinions, in ancient times or modern, it was that Message, and not any vague or antagonist teaching, that was to 
succeed in purifying, assimilating, transmuting, and taking into itself the many-coloured beliefs, forms of 
worship, codes of duty, schools of thought, through which it was ever moving. It was Grace, and it was Truth. 

§ l. The Assimilating Power of Dogmatic Truth. 

That there is a truth then; that there is one truth; that religious error is in itself of an immoral nature; that its 
maintainers, unless involuntarily such, are guilty in maintaining it; that it is to be dreaded; that the search for 
truth is not the gratification of curiosity; that its attainment has nothing of the excitement of a discovery; that 
the mind is below truth, not above it, and is bound, not to descant upon it, but to venerate it; that truth and 
falsehood are set before us for the trial of our hearts; that our choice is an awful giving forth of lots on which 
salvation or rejection is inscribed; that “before all things it is necessary to hold the Catholic faith;” that “he that 
would be saved must thus think,” and not otherwise; that, “if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy 
voice for understanding, if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasure, then shalt thou 



understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God,”—this is the dogmatical principle, which has 
strength. 

That truth and falsehood in religion are but matter of opinion; that one doctrine is as good as another; that 
the Governor of the world does not intend that we should gain the truth; that there is no truth; that we are not 
more acceptable to God by believing this than by believing that; that no one is answerable for his opinions; that 
they are a matter of necessity or accident; that it is enough if we sincerely hold what we profess; that our merit 
lies in seeking, not in possessing; that it is a duty to follow what seems to us true, without a fear lest it should 
not be true; that it may be a gain to succeed, and can be no harm to fail; that we may take up and lay down 
opinions at pleasure; that belief belongs to the mere intellect, not to the heart also; that we may safely trust to 
ourselves in matters of Faith, and need no other guide,—this is the principle of philosophies and heresies, which 
is very weakness. 


2 . 

Two opinions encounter; each may be abstractedly true; or again, each may be a subtle, comprehensive doctrine, 
vigorous, elastic, expansive, various; one is held as a matter of indifference, the other as a matter of life and 
death; one is held by the intellect only, the other also by the heart: it is plain which of the two must succumb to 
the other. Such was the conflict of Christianity with the old established Paganism, which was almost dead before 
Christianity appeared; with the Oriental Mysteries, flitting wildly to and fro like spectres; with the Gnostics, who 
made Knowledge all in all, despised the many, and called Catholics mere children in the Truth; with the Neo- 
platonists, men of literature, pedants, visionaries, or courtiers; with the Manichees, who professed to seek Truth 
by Reason, not by Faith; with the fluctuating teachers of the school of Antioch, the time-serving Eusebians, and 
the reckless versatile Arians; with the fanatic Montanists and harsh Novatians, who shrank from the Catholic 
doctrine, without power to propagate their own. These sects had no stay or consistence, yet they contained 
elements of truth amid their error, and had Christianity been as they, it might have resolved into them; but it 
had that hold of the truth which gave its teaching a gravity, a directness, a consistency, a sternness, and a force, 
to which its rivals for the most part were strangers. It could not call evil good, or good evil, because it discerned 
the difference between them; it could not make light of what was so solemn, or desert what was so solid. Hence, 
in the collision, it broke in pieces its antagonists, and divided the spoils. 


3 - 

This was but another form of the spirit that made martyrs. Dogmatism was in teaching, what confession was in 
act. Each was the same strong principle of life in a different aspect, distinguishing the faith which was displayed 
in it from the world’s philosophies on the one side, and the world’s religions on the other. The heathen sects and 
the heresies of Christian history were dissolved by the breath of opinion which made them; paganism 
shuddered and died at the very sight of the sword of persecution, which it had itself unsheathed. Intellect and 
force were applied as tests both upon the divine and upon the human work; they prevailed with the human, they 
did but become instruments of the Divine. “No one,” says St. Justin, “has so believed Socrates as to die for the 
doctrine which he taught.” “No one was ever found undergoing death for faith in the sun. ’’Id Thus Christianity 
grew in its proportions, gaining aliment and medicine from all that it came near, yet preserving its original type, 
from its perception and its love of what had been revealed once for all and was no private imagination. 


4 - 

There are writers who refer to the first centuries of the Church as a time when opinion was free, and the 
conscience exempt from the obligation or temptation to take on trust what it had not proved; and that, 
apparently on the mere ground that the series of great theological decisions did not commence till the fourth. 
This seems to be M. Guizot’s meaning when he says that Christianity “in the early ages was a belief, a 
sentiment, an individual conviction;”! 2 ! that “the Christian society appears as a pure association of men 
animated by the same sentiments and professing the same creed. The first Christians,” he continues, 



“assembled to enjoy together the same emotions, the same religious convictions. We do not find any doctrinal 
system established, any form of discipline or of laws, or any body of magistrates.” 13 ] What can be meant by 
saying that Christianity had no magistrates in the earliest ages?—but, any how, in statements such as these the 
distinction is not properly recognized between a principle and its exhibitions and instances, even if the fact were 
as is represented. The principle indeed of Dogmatism developes into Councils in the course of time; but it was 
active, nay sovereign from the first, in every part of Christendom. A conviction that truth was one; that it was a 
gift from without, a sacred trust, an inestimable blessing; that it was to be reverenced, guarded, defended, 
transmitted; that its absence was a grievous want, and its loss an unutterable calamity; and again, the stern 
words and acts of St. John, of Polycarp, Ignatius, Irenseus, Clement, Tertullian, and Origen;—all this is quite 
consistent with perplexity or mistake as to what was truth in particular cases, in what way doubtful questions 
were to be decided, or what were the limits of the Revelation. Councils and Popes are the guardians and 
instruments of the dogmatic principle: they are not that principle themselves; they presuppose the principle; 
they are summoned into action at the call of the principle, and the principle might act even before they had their 
legitimate place, and exercised a recognized power, in the movements of the Christian body. 


5 - 

The instance of Conscience, which has already served us in illustration, may assist us here. What Conscience is 
in the history of an individual mind, such was the dogmatic principle in the history of Christianity. Both in the 
one case and the other, there is the gradual formation of a directing power out of a principle. The natural voice 
of Conscience is far more imperative in testifying and enforcing a rule of duty, than successful in determining 
that duty in particular cases. It acts as a messenger from above, and says that there is a right and a wrong, and 
that the right must be followed; but it is variously, and therefore erroneously, trained in the instance of various 
persons. It mistakes error for truth; and yet we believe that on the whole, and even in those cases where it is ill- 
instructed, if its voice be diligently obeyed, it will gradually be cleared, simplified, and perfected, so that minds, 
starting differently will, if honest, in course of time converge to one and the same truth. I do not hereby imply 
that there is indistinctness so great as this in the theology of the first centuries; but so far is plain, that the early 
Church and Fathers exercised far more a ruler’s than a doctor’s office: it was the age of Martyrs, of acting not of 
thinking. Doctors succeeded Martyrs, as light and peace of conscience follow upon obedience to it; yet, even 
before the Church had grown into the full measure of its doctrines, it was rooted in its principles. 


6 . 

So far, however, may be granted to M. Guizot, that even principles were not so well understood and so carefully 
handled at first, as they were afterwards. In the early period, we see traces of a conflict, as well as of a variety, in 
theological elements, which were in course of combination, but which required adjustment and management 
before they could be used with precision as one. In a thousand instances of a minor character, the statements of 
the early Fathers are but tokens of the multiplicity of openings which the mind of the Church was making into 
the treasure-house of Truth; real openings, but incomplete or irregular. Nay, the doctrines even of the heretical 
bodies are indices and anticipations of the mind of the Church. As the first step in settling a question of doctrine 
is to raise and debate it, so heresies in every age may be taken as the measure of the existing state of thought in 
the Church, and of the movement of her theology; they determine in what way the current is setting, and the 
rate at which it flows. 


7 . 

Thus, St. Clement may be called the representative of the eclectic element, and Tertullian of the dogmatic, 
neither element as yet being fully understood by Catholics; and Clement perhaps went too far in his 
accommodation to philosophy, and Tertullian asserted with exaggeration the immutability of the Creed. Nay, 
the two antagonist principles of dogmatism and assimilation are found in Tertullian alone, though with some 
deficiency of amalgamation, and with a greater leaning towards the dogmatic. Though the Montanists professed 



to pass over the subject of doctrine, it is chiefly in Tertullian’s Montanistic works that his strong statements 
occur of the unalterableness of the Creed; and extravagance on the subject is not only in keeping with the stern 
and vehement temper of that Father, but with the general severity and harshness of his sect. On the other hand 
the very foundation of Montanism is development, though not of doctrine, yet of discipline and conduct. It is 
said that its founder professed himself the promised Comforter, through whom the Church was to be perfected; 
he provided prophets as organs of the new revelation, and called Catholics Psychici or animal. Tertullian 
distinctly recognizes even the process of development in one of his Montanistic works. After speaking of an 
innovation upon usage, which his newly revealed truth required, he proceeds, “Therefore hath the Lord sent the 
Paraclete, that, since human infirmity could not take all things in at once, discipline might be gradually directed, 
regulated and brought to perfection by the Lord’s Vicar, the Holy Ghost. T have yet many things to say to you,’ 
He saith, &c. What is this dispensation of the Paraclete but this, that discipline is directed, Scriptures opened, 
intellect reformed, improvements effected? Nothing can take place without age, and all things wait their time. In 
short, the Preacher says ‘There is a time for all things.’ Behold the creature itself gradually advancing to fruit. At 
first there is a seed, and a stalk springs out of the seed, and from the stalk bursts out a shrub, and then its 
branches and foliage grow vigorous, and all that we mean by a tree is unfolded; then there is the swelling of the 
bud, and the bud is resolved into a blossom, and the blossom is opened into a fruit, and is for a while rudimental 
and unformed, till, by degrees following out its life, it is matured into mellowness of flavour. So too 
righteousness, (for there is the same God both of righteousness and of the creation,) was at first in its 
rudiments, a nature fearing God; thence, by means of Law and Prophets, it advanced into infancy; thence, by the 
gospel, it burst forth into its youth; and now by the Paraclete, it is fashioned into maturity.”l4] 


8 . 

Not in one principle or doctrine only, but in its whole system, Montanism is a remarkable anticipation or 
presage of developments which soon began to show themselves in the Church, though they were not perfected 
for centuries after. Its rigid maintenance of the original Creed, yet its admission of a development, at least in the 
ritual, has just been instanced in the person of Tertullian. Equally Catholic in their principle, whether in fact or 
anticipation, were most of the other peculiarities of Montanism: its rigorous fasts, its visions, its commendation 
of celibacy and martyrdom, its contempt of temporal goods, its penitential discipline, and its maintenance of a 
centre of unity. The doctrinal determinations and the ecclesiastical usages of the middle ages are the true 
fulfilment of its self-willed and abortive attempts at precipitating the growth of the Church. The favour shown to 
it for a while by Pope Victor is an evidence of its external resemblance to orthodoxy; and the celebrated Martyrs 
and Saints in Africa, in the beginning of the third century, Perpetua and Felicitas, or at least their Acts, betoken 
that same peculiar temper of religion, which, when cut off from the Church a few years afterwards, quickly 
degenerated into a heresy. A parallel instance occurs in the case of the Donatists. They held a doctrine on the 
subject of Baptism similar to that of St. Cyprian: “Vincentius Lirinensis,” says Gibbon, referring to Tillemont’s 
remarks on that resemblance, “has explained why the Donatists are eternally burning with the devil, while St. 
Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ.”l5] And his reason is intelligible: it is, says Tillemont, “as St. 
Augustine often says, because the Donatists had broken the bond of peace and charity with the other Churches, 
which St. Cyprian had preserved so carefully.”! 6 ] 


9 - 

These are specimens of the raw material, as it may be called, which, whether as found in individual Fathers 
within the pale of the Church, or in heretics external to it, she had the power, by means of the continuity and 
firmness of her principles, to convert to her own uses. She alone has succeeded in thus rejecting evil without 
sacrificing the good, and in holding together in one things which in all other schools are incompatible. Gnostic 
or Platonic words are found in the inspired theology of St. John; to the Platonists Unitarian writers trace the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity; Gibbon the idea of the Incarnation to the Gnostics. The Gnostics too seem first 
to have systematically thrown the intellect upon matters of faith; and the very term “Gnostic” has been taken by 
Clement to express his perfect Christian. And, though ascetics existed from the beginning, the notion of a 



religion higher than the Christianity of the many, was first prominently brought forward by the Gnostics, 
Montanists, Novatians, and Manichees. And while the prophets of the Montanists prefigure the Church’s 
Doctors, and their professed inspiration her infallibility, and their revelations her developments, and the 
heresiarch himself is the unsightly anticipation of St. Francis, in Novatian again we discern the aspiration of 
nature after such creations of grace as St. Benedict or St. Bruno. And so the effort of Sabellius to complete the 
enunciation of the mystery of the Ever-blessed Trinity failed: it became a heresy; grace would not be 
constrained; the course of thought could not be forced;—at length it was realized in the true Unitarianism of St. 
Augustine. 


10. 

Doctrine too is percolated, as it were, through different minds, beginning with writers of inferior authority in 
the Church, and issuing at length in the enunciation of her Doctors. Origen, Tertullian, nay Eusebius and the 
Antiochenes, supply the materials, from which the Fathers have wrought out comments or treatises. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and St. Basil digested into form the theological principles of Origen; St. Hilary and St. Ambrose are 
both indebted to the same great writer in their interpretations of Scripture; St. Ambrose again has taken his 
comment on St. Luke from Eusebius, and certain of his Tracts from Philo; St. Cyprian called Tertullian his 
Master; and traces of Tertullian, in his almost heretical treatises, may be detected in the most finished 
sentences of St. Leo. The school of Antioch, in spite of the heretical taint of various of its Masters, formed the 
genius of St. Chrysostom. And the Apocryphal gospels have contributed many things for the devotion and 
edification of Catholic believers.Dl 

The deep meditation which seems to have been exercised by the Fathers on points of doctrine, the disputes 
and turbulence yet lucid determination which characterize the Councils, the indecision of Popes, are all in 
different ways, at least when viewed together, portions and indications of the same process. The theology of the 
Church is no random combination of various opinions, but a diligent, patient working out of one doctrine from 
many materials. The conduct of Popes, Councils, Fathers, betokens the slow, painful, anxious taking up of new 
truths into an existing body of belief. St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, St. Leo are conspicuous for the repetition in 
terminis of their own theological statements; on the contrary, it has been observed of the heterodox Tertullian, 
that his works “indicate no ordinary fertility of mind in that he so little repeats himself or recurs to favourite 
thoughts, as is frequently the case even with the great St. Augustine.”! 8 ! 


11. 

Here we see the difference between originality of mind and the gift and calling of a Doctor in the Church; the 
holy Fathers just mentioned were intently fixing their minds on what they taught, grasping it more and more 
closely, viewing it on various sides, trying its consistency, weighing their own separate expressions. And thus if 
in some cases they were even left in ignorance, the next generation of teachers completed their work, for the 
same unwearied anxious process of thought went on. St. Gregory Nyssen finishes the investigations of St. 
Athanasius; St. Leo guards the polemical statements of St. Cyril. Clement may hold a purgatory, yet tend to 
consider all punishment purgatorial; St. Cyprian may hold the unsanctified state of heretics, but include in his 
doctrine a denial of their baptism; St. Hippolytus may believe in the personal existence of the Word from 
eternity, yet speak confusedly on the eternity of His Sonship; the Council of Antioch might put aside the 
Homousion, and the Council of Nicsea impose it; St. Hilary may believe in a purgatory, yet confine it to the day 
of judgment; St. Athanasius and other Fathers may treat with almost supernatural exactness the doctrine of our 
Lord’s incarnation, yet imply, as far as words go, that He was ignorant viewed in His human nature; the 
Athanasian Creed may admit the illustration of soul and body, and later Fathers may discountenance it; St. 
Augustine might first be opposed to the employment of force in religion, and then acquiesce in it. Prayers for 
the faithful departed may be found in the early liturgies, yet with an indistinctness which included the Blessed 
Virgin and the Martyrs in the same rank with the imperfect Christian whose sins were as yet unexpiated; and 
succeeding times might keep what was exact, and supply what was deficient. Aristotle might be reprobated by 



certain early Fathers, yet furnish the phraseology for theological definitions afterwards. And in a different 
subject-matter, St. Isidore and others might be suspicious of the decoration of Churches; St. Paulinus and St. 
Helena advance it. And thus we are brought on to dwell upon the office of grace, as well as of truth, in enabling 
the Church’s creed to develope and to absorb without the risk of corruption. 

§ 2. The Assimilating Power of Sacramental Grace. 

There is in truth a certain virtue or grace in the Gospel which changes the quality of doctrines, opinions, usages, 
actions, and personal characters when incorporated with it, and makes them right and acceptable to its Divine 
Author, whereas before they were either infected with evil, or at best but shadows of the truth. This is the 
principle, above spoken of, which I have called the Sacramental. “We know that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness,” is an enunciation of the principle;—or, the declaration of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
“If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away, behold all things are become new.” 
Thus it is that outward rites, which are but worthless in themselves, lose their earthly character and become 
Sacraments under the Gospel; circumcision, as St. Paul says, is carnal and has come to an end, yet Baptism is a 
perpetual ordinance, as being grafted upon a system which is grace and truth. Elsewhere, he parallels, while he 
contrasts, “the cup of the Lord” and “the cup of devils,” in this respect, that to partake of either is to hold 
communion with the source from which it comes; and he adds presently, that “we have been all made to drink 
into one spirit.” So again he says, no one is justified by the works of the old Law; while both he implies, and St. 
James declares, that Christians are justified by works of the New Law. Again he contrasts the exercises of the 
intellect as exhibited by heathen and Christian. “Howbeit,” he says, after condemning heathen wisdom, “we 
speak wisdom among them that are perfect, yet not the wisdom of this world;” and it is plain that nowhere need 
we look for more glowing eloquence, more distinct profession of reasoning, more careful assertion of doctrine, 
than is to be found in the Apostle’s writings. 


2 . 

In like manner when the Jewish exorcists attempted to “call over them which had evil spirits the Name of the 
Lord Jesus,” the evil spirit professed not to know them, and inflicted on them a bodily injury; on the other hand, 
the occasion of this attempt of theirs was a stupendous instance or type, in the person of St. Paul, of the very 
principle I am illustrating. “God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul, so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out of them.” The grace given him was communicable, diffusive; an influence passing from him to others, and 
making what it touched spiritual, as enthusiasm may be or tastes or panics. 

Parallel instances occur of the operation of this principle in the history of the Church, from the time that the 
Apostles were taken from it. St. Paul denounces distinctions in meat and drink, the observance of Sabbaths and 
holydays, and of ordinances, and the worship of Angels; yet Christians, from the first, were rigid in their stated 
fastings, venerated, as St. Justin tells us, the Angelic intelligences,^] and established the observance of the 
Lord’s day as soon as persecution ceased. 


3 - 

In like manner Celsus objects that Christians did not “endure the sight of temples, altars, and statues;” 
Porphyry, that “they blame the rites of worship, victims, and frankincense;” the heathen disputant in Minucius 
asks, “Why have Christians no altars, no temples, no conspicuous images?” and “no sacrifices;” and yet it is 
plain from Tertullian that Christians had altars of their own, and sacrifices and priests. And that they had 
churches is again and again proved by Eusebius who had seen “the houses of prayer levelled” in the Dioclesian 
persecution; from the history too of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, nay from Clement.! 10 ] Again, St. Justin and 
Minucius speak of the form of the Cross in terms of reverence, quite inconsistent with the doctrine that external 
emblems of religion may not be venerated. Tertullian speaks of Christians signing themselves with it whatever 



they set about, whether they walk, eat, or lie down to sleep. In Eusebius’s life of Constantine, the figure of the 
Cross holds a most conspicuous place; the Emperor sees it in the sky and is converted; he places it upon his 
standards; he inserts it into his own hand when he puts up his statue; wherever the Cross is displayed in his 
battles, he conquers; he appoints fifty men to carry it; he engraves it on his soldiers’ arms; and Licinius dreads 
its power. Shortly after, Julian plainly accuses Christians of worshipping the wood of the Cross, though they 
refused to worship the ancile. In a later age the worship of images was introduced.! 11 ! 


4 - 

The principle of the distinction, by which these observances were pious in Christianity and superstitious in 
paganism, is implied in such passages of Tertullian, Lactantius, and others, as speak of evil spirits lurking under 
the pagan statues. It is intimated also by Origen, who, after saying that Scripture so strongly “forbids temples, 
altars, and images,” that Christians are “ready to go to death, if necessary, rather than pollute their notion of the 
God of all by any such transgression,” assigns as a reason “that, as far as possible, they might not fall into the 
notion that images were gods.” St. Augustine, in replying to Porphyry, is more express; “Those,” he says, “who 
are acquainted with Old and New Testament do not blame in the pagan religion the erection of temples or 
institution of priesthoods, but that these are done to idols and devils... True religion blames in their 
superstitions, not so much their sacrificing, for the ancient saints sacrificed to the True God, as their sacrificing 
to false gods.”! 12 ! To Faustus the Manichee he answers, “We have some things in common with the gentiles, but 
our purpose is different.”!^! And St. Jerome asks Vigilantius, who made objections to lights and oil, “Because we 
once worshipped idols, is that a reason why we should not worship God, for fear of seeming to address him with 
an honour like that which was paid to idols and then was detestable, whereas this is paid to Martyrs and 
therefore to be received?”! 1 ^ 


5 - 

Confiding then in the power of Christianity to resist the infection of evil, and to transmute the very instruments 
and appendages of demon-worship to an evangelical use, and feeling also that these usages had originally come 
from primitive revelations and from the instinct of nature, though they had been corrupted; and that they must 
invent what they needed, if they did not use what they found; and that they were moreover possessed of the very 
archetypes, of which paganism attempted the shadows; the rulers of the Church from early times were prepared, 
should the occasion arise, to adopt, or imitate, or sanction the existing rites and customs of the populace, as well 
as the philosophy of the educated class. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus supplies the first instance on record of this economy. He was the Apostle of 
Pontus, and one of his methods for governing an untoward population is thus related by St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
“On returning,” he says, “to the city, after revisiting the country round about, he increased the devotion of the 
people everywhere by instituting festive meetings in honour of those who had fought for the faith. The bodies of 
the Martyrs were distributed in different places, and the people assembled and made merry, as the year came 
round, holding festival in their honour. This indeed was a proof of his great wisdom ... for, perceiving that the 
childish and untrained populace were retained in their idolatrous error by creature comforts, in order that what 
was of first importance should at any rate be secured to them, viz. that they should look to God in place of their 
vain rites, he allowed them to be merry, jovial, and gay at the monuments of the holy Martyrs, as if their 
behaviour would in time undergo a spontaneous change into greater seriousness and strictness, since faith 
would lead them to it; which has actually been the happy issue in that population, all carnal gratification having 
turned into a spiritual form of rejoicing.”l 1 5! There is no reason to suppose that the licence here spoken of 
passed the limits of harmless though rude festivity; for it is observable that the same reason, the need of 
holydays for the multitude, is assigned by Origen, St. Gregory’s master, to explain the establishment of the 
Lord’s Day also, and the Paschal and the Pentecostal festivals, which have never been viewed as unlawful 
compliances; and, moreover, the people were in fact eventually reclaimed from their gross habits by his 
indulgent policy, a successful issue which could not have followed an accommodation to what was sinful. 



6 . 


The example set by St. Gregory in an age of persecution was impetuously followed when a time of peace 
succeeded. In the course of the fourth century two movements or developments spread over the face of 
Christendom, with a rapidity characteristic of the Church; the one ascetic, the other ritual or ceremonial. We are 
told in various ways by Eusebius,M that Constantine, in order to recommend the new religion to the heathen, 
transferred into it the outward ornaments to which they had been accustomed in their own. It is not necessary 
to go into a subject which the diligence of Protestant writers has made familiar to most of us. The use of 
temples, and these dedicated to particular saints, and ornamented on occasions with branches of trees; incense, 
lamps, and candles; votive offerings on recovery from illness; holy water; asylums; holydays and seasons, use of 
calendars, processions, blessings on the fields; sacerdotal vestments, the tonsure, the ring in marriage, turning 
to the East, images at a later date, perhaps the ecclesiastical chant, and the Kyrie Eleison,^] are all of pagan 
origin, and sanctified by their adoption into the Church. 


7 - 

The eighth book of Theodoret’s work Adversus Gentiles, which is “On 

the Martyrs,” treats so largely on the subject, that we must content ourselves with only a specimen of the 
illustrations which it affords, of the principle acted on by St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. “Time, which makes all 
things decay,” he says, speaking of the Martyrs, “has preserved their glory incorruptible. For as the noble souls 
of those conquerors traverse the heavens, and take part in the spiritual choirs, so their bodies are not consigned 
to separate tombs, but cities and towns divide them among them; and call them saviours of souls and bodies, 
and physicians, and honour them as the protectors and guardians of cities, and, using their intervention with the 
Lord of all, obtain through them divine gifts. And though each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed about. For the 
grace which is ever blossoming distributes the gifts, measuring the bounty according to the faith of those who 
come for it. 

“Yet not even this persuades you to celebrate their God, but ye laugh and mock at the honour which is paid 
them by all, and consider it a pollution to approach their tombs. But though all men made a jest of them, yet at 
least the Greeks could not decently complain, to whom belonged libations and expiations, and heroes and demi¬ 
gods and deified men. To Hercules, though a man ... and compelled to serve Eurystheus, they built temples, and 
constructed altars, and offered sacrifices in honour, and allotted feasts; and that, not Spartans only and 
Athenians, but the whole of Greece and the greater part of Europe.” 


8 . 

Then, after going through the history of many heathen deities, and referring to the doctrine of the philosophers 
about great men, and to the monuments of kings and emperors, all of which at once are witnesses and are 
inferior, to the greatness of the Martyrs, he continues: “To their shrines we come, not once or twice a year or 
five times, but often do we hold celebrations; often, nay daily, do we present hymns to their Lord. And the sound 
in health ask for its preservation, and those who struggle with any disease for a release from their sufferings; 
the childless for children, the barren to become mothers, and those who enjoy the blessing for its safe keeping. 
Those too who are setting out for a foreign land beg that the Martyrs may be their fellow-travellers and guides of 
the journey; those who have come safe back acknowledge the grace, not coming to them as to gods, but 
beseeching them as divine men, and asking their intercession. And that they obtain what they ask in faith, their 
dedications openly witness, in token of their cure. For some bring likenesses of eyes, others of feet, others of 
hands; some of gold, others of silver; and their Lord accepts even the small and cheap, measuring the gift by the 

offerer’s ability.Philosophers and Orators are consigned to oblivion, and kings and captains are not known 

even by name to the many; but the names of the Martyrs are better known to all than the names of those 
dearest to them. And they make a point of giving them to their children, with a view of gaining for them thereby 
safety and protection.... Nay, of the so-called gods, so utterly have the sacred places been destroyed, that not 




even their outline remains, nor the shape of their altars is known to men of this generation, while their 
materials have been dedicated to the shrines of the Martyrs. For the Lord has introduced His own dead in place 
of your gods; of the one He hath made a riddance, on the other He hath conferred their honours. For the 
Pandian festival, the Diasia, and the Dionysia, and your other such, we have the feasts of Peter, of Paul, of 
Thomas, of Sergius, of Marcellus, of Leontius, of Panteleemon, of Antony, of Maurice, and of the other Martyrs; 
and for that old-world procession, and indecency of work and word, are held modest festivities, without 
intemperance, or revel, or laughter, but with divine hymns, and attendance on holy discourses and prayers, 
adorned with laudable tears.” This was the view of the “Evidences of Christianity” which a Bishop of the fifth 
century offered for the conversion of unbelievers. 
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The introduction of Images was still later, and met with more opposition in the West than in the East. It is 
grounded on the same great principle which I am illustrating; and as I have given extracts from Theodoret for 
the developments of the fourth and fifth centuries, so will I now cite St. John Damascene in defence of the 
further developments of the eighth. 

“As to the passages you adduce,” he says to his opponents, “they abominate not the worship paid to our 
Images, but that of the Greeks, who made them gods. It needs not therefore, because of the absurd use of the 
Greeks, to abolish our use which is so pious. Enchanters and wizards use adjurations, so does the Church over 
its Catechumens; but they invoke devils, and she invokes God against devils. Greeks dedicate images to devils, 
and call them gods; but we to True God Incarnate, and to God’s servants and friends, who drive away the troops 
of devils.”l l8 l Again, “As the holy Fathers overthrew the temples and shrines of the devils, and raised in their 
places shrines in the names of Saints and we worship them, so also they overthrew the images of the devils, and 
in their stead raised images of Christ, and God’s Mother, and the Saints. And under the Old Covenant, Israel 
neither raised temples in the name of men, nor was memory of man made a festival; for, as yet, man’s nature 
was under a curse, and death was condemnation, and therefore was lamented, and a corpse was reckoned 
unclean and he who touched it; but now that the Godhead has been combined with our nature, as some life- 
giving and saving medicine, our nature has been glorified and is trans-elemented into incorruption. Wherefore 
the death of Saints is made a feast, and temples are raised to them, and Images are painted... For the Image is a 
triumph, and a manifestation, and a monument in memory of the victory of those who have done nobly and 
excelled, and of the shame of the devils defeated and overthrown.” Once more, “If because of the Law thou dost 
forbid Images, you will soon have to sabbatize and be circumcised, for these ordinances the Law commands as 
indispensable; nay, to observe the whole law, and not to keep the festival of the Lord’s Pascha out of Jerusalem: 

but know that if you keep the Law, Christ hath profited you nothing.But away with this, for whoever of you 

are justified in the Law have fallen from grace.”b9] 


10. 

It is quite consistent with the tenor of these remarks to observe, or to allow, that real superstitions have 
sometimes obtained in parts of Christendom from its intercourse with the heathen; or have even been admitted, 
or all but admitted, though commonly resisted strenuously, by authorities in the Church, in consequence of the 
resemblance which exists between the heathen rites and certain portions of her ritual. As philosophy has at 
times corrupted her divines, so has paganism corrupted her worshippers; and as the more intellectual have been 
involved in heresy, so have the ignorant been corrupted by superstition. Thus St. Chrysostom is vehement 
against the superstitious usages which Jews and Gentiles were introducing among Christians at Antioch and 
Constantinople. “What shall we say,” he asks in one place, “about the amulets and bells which are hung upon 
the hands, and the scarlet woof, and other things full of such extreme folly; when they ought to invest the child 
with nothing else save the protection of the Cross? But now that is despised which hath converted the whole 
world, and given the sore wound to the devil, and overthrown all his power; while the thread, and the woof, and 
the other amulets of that kind, are entrusted with the child’s safety.” After mentioning further superstitions, he 




proceeds, “Now that among Greeks such things should be done, is no wonder; but among the worshippers of the 
Cross, and partakers in unspeakable mysteries, and professors of such morality, that such unseemliness should 
prevail, this is especially to be deplored again and again.”1 2 °] 

And in like manner St. Augustine suppressed the feasts called Agapse, which had been allowed the African 
Christians on their first conversion. “It is time,” he says, “for men who dare not deny that they are Christians, to 
begin to live according to the will of Christ, and, now being Christians, to reject what was only allowed that they 
might become Christians.” The people objected the example of the Vatican Church at Rome, where such feasts 
were observed every day; St. Augustine answered, “I have heard that it has been often prohibited, but the place 
is far off from the Bishop’s abode (the Lateran), and in so large a city there is a multitude of carnal persons, 
especially of strangers who resort daily thither.”! 21 ! And in like manner it certainly is possible that the 
consciousness of the sanctifying power in Christianity may have acted as a temptation to sins, whether of deceit 
or of violence; as if the habit or state of grace destroyed the sinfulness of certain acts, or as if the end justified 
the means. 


11. 

It is but enunciating in other words the principle we are tracing, to say that the Church has been entrusted with 
the dispensation of grace. For if she can convert heathen appointments into spiritual rites and usages, what is 
this but to be in possession of a treasure, and to exercise a discretionary power in its application? Hence there 
has been from the first much variety and change, in the Sacramental acts and instruments which she has used. 
While the Eastern and African Churches baptized heretics on their reconciliation, the Church of Rome, as the 
Catholic Church since, maintained that imposition of hands was sufficient, if their prior baptism had been 
formally correct. The ceremony of imposition of hands was used on various occasions with a distinct meaning; 
at the rite of Catechumens, on admitting heretics, in Confirmation, in Ordination, in Benediction. Baptism was 
sometimes administered by immersion, sometimes by infusion. Infant Baptism was not at first enforced as 
afterwards. Children or even infants were admitted to the Eucharist in the African Church and the rest of the 
West, as now in the Greek. Oil had various uses, as for healing the sick, or as in the rite of extreme unction. 
Indulgences in works or in periods of penance, had a different meaning, according to circumstances. In like 
manner the Sign of the Cross was one of the earliest means of grace; then holy seasons, and holy places, and 
pilgrimage to them; holy water; prescribed prayers, or other observances; garments, as the scapular, and sacred 
vestments; the rosary; the crucifix. And for some wise purpose doubtless, such as that of showing the power of 
the Church in the dispensation of divine grace, as well as the perfection and spirituality of the Eucharistic 
Presence, the Chalice is in the West withheld from all but the celebrant in the Holy Eucharist. 
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Since it has been represented as if the power of assimilation, spoken of in this Chapter, is in my meaning 
nothing more than a mere accretion of doctrines or rites from without, I am led to quote the following passage 
in further illustration of it from my “Essays,” vol. ii. p. 231:— 

“The phenomenon, admitted on all hands, is this:—That great portion of what is generally received as 
Christian truth is, in its rudiments or in its separate parts, to be found in heathen philosophies and 
religions. For instance, the doctrine of a Trinity is found both in the East and in the West; so is the 
ceremony of washing; so is the rite of sacrifice. The doctrine of the Divine Word is Platonic; the doctrine of 
the Incarnation is Indian; of a divine kingdom is Judaic; of Angels and demons is Magian; the connexion of 
sin with the body is Gnostic; celibacy is known to Bonze and Talapoin; a sacerdotal order is Egyptian; the 
idea of a new birth is Chinese and Eleusinian; belief in sacramental virtue is Pythagorean; and honours to 
the dead are a polytheism. Such is the general nature of the fact before us; Mr. Milman argues from it, 
—’These things are in heathenism, therefore they are not Christian:’ we, on the contrary, prefer to say, 
‘these things are in Christianity, therefore they are not heathen.’ That is, we prefer to say, and we think that 
Scripture bears us out in saying, that from the beginning the Moral Governor of the world has scattered the 



seeds of truth far and wide over its extent; that these have variously taken root, and grown up as in the 
wilderness, wild plants indeed but living; and hence that, as the inferior animals have tokens of an 
immaterial principle in them, yet have not souls, so the philosophies and religions of men have their life in 
certain true ideas, though they are not directly divine. What man is amid the brute creation, such is the 
Church among the schools of the world; and as Adam gave names to the animals about him, so has the 
Church from the first looked round upon the earth, noting and visiting the doctrines she found there. She 
began in Chaldea, and then sojourned among the Canaanites, and went down into Egypt, and thence passed 
into Arabia, till she rested in her own land. Next she encountered the merchants of Tyre, and the wisdom of 
the East country, and the luxury of Sheba. Then she was carried away to Babylon, and wandered to the 
schools of Greece. And wherever she went, in trouble or in triumph, still she was a living spirit, the mind 
and voice of the Most High; ‘sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions;’ claiming to herself what they said rightly, correcting their errors, supplying their defects, 
completing their beginnings, expanding their surmises, and thus gradually by means of them enlarging the 
range and refining the sense of her own teaching. So far then from her creed being of doubtful credit 
because it resembles foreign theologies, we even hold that one special way in which Providence has 
imparted divine knowledge to us has been by enabling her to draw and collect it together out of the world, 
and, in this sense, as in others, to ‘suck the milk of the Gentiles and to suck the breast of kings.’ 

“How far in fact this process has gone, is a question of history; and we believe it has before now been 
grossly exaggerated and misrepresented by those who, like Mr. Milman, have thought that its existence told 
against Catholic doctrine; but so little antecedent difficulty have we in the matter, that we could readily 
grant, unless it were a question of fact not of theory, that Balaam was an Eastern sage, or a Sibyl was 
inspired, or Solomon learnt of the sons of Mahol, or Moses was a scholar of the Egyptian hierophants. We 
are not distressed to be told that the doctrine of the angelic host came from Babylon, while we know that 
they did sing at the Nativity; nor that the vision of a Mediator is in Philo, if in very deed He died for us on 
Calvary. Nor are we afraid to allow, that, even after His coming, the Church has been a treasure-house, 
giving forth things old and new, casting the gold of fresh tributaries into her refiner’s fire, or stamping upon 
her own, as time required it, a deeper impress of her Master’s image. 

“The distinction between these two theories is broad and obvious. The advocates of the one imply that 
Revelation was a single, entire, solitary act, or nearly so, introducing a certain message; whereas we, who 
maintain the other, consider that Divine teaching has been in fact, what the analogy of nature would lead us 
to expect, ‘at sundry times and in divers manners,’ various, complex, progressive, and supplemental of 
itself. We consider the Christian doctrine, when analyzed, to appear, like the human frame, ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made;’ but they think it some one tenet or certain principles given out at one time in their 
fulness, without gradual enlargement before Christ’s coming or elucidation afterwards. They cast off all that 
they also find in Pharisee or heathen; we conceive that the Church, like Aaron’s rod, devours the serpents of 
the magicians. They are ever hunting for a fabulous primitive simplicity; we repose in Catholic fulness. 
They seek what never has been found; we accept and use what even they acknowledge to be a substance. 
They are driven to maintain, on their part, that the Church’s doctrine was never pure; we say that it can 
never be corrupt. We consider that a divine promise keeps the Church Catholic from doctrinal corruption; 
but on what promise, or on what encouragement, they are seeking for their visionary purity does not 
appear.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

APPLICATION OF THE FOURTH NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


LOGICAL SEQUENCE. 

Logical Sequence has been set down above as a fourth test of fidelity in development, and shall now be briefly 
illustrated in the history of Christian doctrine. That is, I mean to give instances of one doctrine leading to 
another; so that, if the former be admitted, the latter can hardly be denied, and the latter can hardly be called a 
corruption without taking exception to the former. And I use “logical sequence” in contrast both to that process 
of incorporation and assimilation which was last under review, and also to that principle of science, which has 
put into order and defended the developments after they have been made. Accordingly it will include any 
progress of the mind from one judgment to another, as, for instance, by way of moral fitness, which may not 
admit of analysis into premiss and conclusion. Thus St. Peter argued in the case of Cornelius and his friends, 
“Can any man forbid water that these should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we?” 

Such is the series of doctrinal truths, which start from the dogma of our Lord’s Divinity, and again from such 
texts of Scripture as “Thou art Peter,” and which I should have introduced here, had I not already used them for 
a previous purpose in the Fourth Chapter. I shall confine myself then for an example to the instance of the 
developments which follow on the consideration of sin after Baptism, a subject which was touched upon in the 
same Chapter. 

§ l. Pardons. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge on the benefits which the primitive Church held to be conveyed to the soul by 
means of the Sacrament of Baptism. Its distinguishing gift, which is in point to mention, was the plenary 
forgiveness of sins past. It was also held that the Sacrament could not be repeated. The question immediately 
followed, how, since there was but “one Baptism for the remission of sins,” the guilt of such sin was to be 
removed as was incurred after its administration. There must be some provision in the revealed system for so 
obvious a need. What could be done for those who had received the one remission of sins, and had sinned since? 
Some who thought upon the subject appear to have conceived that the Church was empowered to grant one, and 
one only, reconciliation after grievous offences. Three sins seemed to many, at least in the West, to be 
irremissible, idolatry, murder, and adultery. But such a system of Church discipline, however suited to a small 
community, and even expedient in a time of persecution, could not exist in Christianity, as it spread into the 
orbis terrarum , and gathered like a net of every kind. A more indulgent rule gradually gained ground; yet the 
Spanish Church adhered to the ancient even in the fourth century, and a portion of the African in the third, and 
in the remaining portion there was a relaxation only as regards the crime of incontinence. 


2 . 

Meanwhile a protest was made against the growing innovation: at the beginning of the third century Montanus, 
who was a zealot for the more primitive rule, shrank from the laxity, as he considered it, of the Asian 
Churches;LI as, in a different subject-matter, Jovinian and Vigilantius were offended at the developments in 
divine worship in the century which followed. The Montanists had recourse to the See of Rome, and at first with 
some appearance of success. Again, in Africa, where there had been in the first instance a schism headed by 
Felicissimus in favour of a milder discipline than St. Cyprian approved, a far more formidable stand was soon 
made in favour of Antiquity, headed by Novatus, who originally had been of the party of Felicissimus. This was 
taken up at Rome by Novatian, who professed to adhere to the original, or at least the primitive rule of the 
Church, viz. that those who had once fallen from the faith could in no case be received again.M The controversy 



seems to have found the following issue,—whether the Church had the means of pardoning sins committed 
after Baptism, which the Novatians, at least practically, denied. “It is fitting,” says the Novatian Acesius, “to 
exhort those who have sinned after Baptism to repentance, but to expect hope of remission, not from the 
priests, but from God, who hath power to forgive sins.”l3] The schism spread into the East, and led to the 
appointment of a penitentiary priest in the Catholic Churches. By the end of the third century as many as four 
degrees of penance were appointed, through which offenders had to pass in order to a reconciliation. 

§ 2. Penances. 

The length and severity of the penance varied with times and places. Sometimes, as we have seen, it lasted, in 
the case of grave offences, through life and on to death, without any reconciliation; at other times it ended only 
in the viaticum; and if, after reconciliation they did not die, their ordinary penance was still binding on them 
either for life or for a certain time. In other cases it lasted ten, fifteen, or twenty years. But in all cases, from the 
first, the Bishop had the power of shortening it, and of altering the nature and quality of the punishment. Thus 
in the instance of the Emperor Theodosius, whom St. Ambrose shut out from communion for the massacre at 
Thessalonica, “according to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were established in the fourth 
century,” says Gibbon, “the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years; and as it was 
impossible, in the period of human life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre ... the murderer should 
have been excluded from the holy communion till the hour of his death.” He goes on to say that the public 
edification which resulted from the humiliation of so illustrious a penitent was a reason for abridging the 
punishment. “It was sufficient that the Emperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture, and that, in the midst of the Church of Milan, he should humbly 
solicit with sighs and tears the pardon of his sins.” His penance was shortened to an interval of about eight 
months. Hence arose the phrase of a “poenitentia legitima, plena, etjusta;” which signifies a penance sufficient, 
perhaps in length of time, perhaps in intensity of punishment. 

§ 3. Satisfactions. 

Here a serious question presented itself to the minds of Christians, which was now to be wrought out:—Were 
these punishments merely signs of contrition, or in any sense satisfactions for sin? If the former, they might be 
absolutely remitted at the discretion of the Church, as soon as true repentance was discovered; the end had then 
been attained, and nothing more was necessary. Thus St. Chrysostom says in one of his Homilies,HI “I require 
not continuance of time, but the correction of the soul. Show your contrition, show your reformation, and all is 
done.” Yet, though there might be a reason of the moment for shortening the penance imposed by the Church, 
this does not at all decide the question whether that ecclesiastical penance be not part of an expiation made to 
the Almighty Judge for the sin; and supposing this really to be the case, the question follows, How is the 
complement of that satisfaction to be wrought out, which on just grounds of present expedience has been 
suspended by the Church now? 

As to this question, it cannot be doubted that the Fathers considered penance as not a mere expression of 
contrition, but as an act done directly towards God and a means of averting His anger. “If the sinner spare not 
himself, he will be spared by God,” says the writer who goes under the name of St. Ambrose. “Let him lie in 
sackcloth, and by the austerity of his life make amends for the offence of his past pleasures,” says St. Jerome. 
“As we have sinned greatly,” says St. Cyprian, “let us weep greatly; for a deep wound diligent and long tending 
must not be wanting, the repentance must not fall short of the offence.” “Take heed to thyself,” says St. Basil, 
“that, in proportion to the fault, thou admit also the restoration from the remedy.’Js] If so, the question follows 
which was above contemplated,—if in consequence of death, or in the exercise of the Church’s discretion, the 
“plena poenitentia” is not accomplished in its ecclesiastical shape, how and when will the residue be exacted? 


§ 4. Purgatory. 



Clement of Alexandria answers this particular question very distinctly, according to Bishop Kaye, though not in 
some other points expressing himself conformably to the doctrine afterwards received. “Clement,” says that 
author, “distinguishes between sins committed before and after baptism: the former are remitted at baptism; 
the latter are purged by discipline.... The necessity of this purifying discipline is such, that if it does not take 
place in this life, it must after death, and is then to be effected by fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
fire, pervading the soul which passes through it.”f6] 

There is a celebrated passage in St. Cyprian, on the subject of the punishment of lapsed Christians, which 
certainly seems to express the same doctrine. “St. Cyprian is arguing in favour of readmitting the lapsed, when 
penitent; and his argument seems to be that it does not follow that we absolve them simply because we simply 
restore them to the Church. He writes thus to Antonian: ‘It is one thing to stand for pardon, another to arrive at 
glory; one to be sent to prison (missum in carcerem ) and not to go out till the last farthing be paid, another to 
receive at once the reward of faith and virtue; one thing to be tormented for sin in long pain, and so to be 
cleansed and purged a long while by fire (purgari diu igne ), another to be washed from all sin in martyrdom; 
one thing, in short, to wait for the Lord’s sentence in the Day of Judgment, another at once to be crowned by 
Him.’ Some understand this passage to refer to the penitential discipline of the Church which was imposed on 
the penitent; and, as far as the context goes, certainly no sense could be more apposite. Yet ... the words in 
themselves seem to go beyond any mere ecclesiastical, though virtually divine censure; especially ‘missum in 
carcerem ’ and ‘purgari diu igne.’”i 7 1 
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The Acts of the Martyrs St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas, which are prior to St. Cyprian, confirm this interpretation. 
In the course of the narrative, St. Perpetua prays for her brother Dinocrates, who had died at the age of seven; 
and has a vision of a dark place, and next of a pool of water, which he was not tall enough to reach. She goes on 
praying; and in a second vision the water descended to him, and he was able to drink, and went to play as 
children use. “Then I knew,” she says, “that he was translated from his place of punishment.”! 8 ! 

The prayers in the Eucharistic Service for the faithful departed, inculcate, at least according to the belief of the 
fourth century, the same doctrine, that the sins of accepted and elect souls, which were not expiated here, would 
receive punishment hereafter. Certainly such was St. Cyril’s belief: “I know that many say,” he observes, “what is 
a soul profited, which departs from this world either with sins or without sins, if it be commemorated in the 
[Eucharistic] Prayer? Now, surely, if when a king had banished certain who had given him offence, their 
connexions should weave a crown and offer it to him on behalf of those under his vengeance, would he not 
grant a respite to their punishments? In the same way we, when we offer to Him our supplications for those 
who have fallen asleep, though they be sinners, weave no crown, but offer up Christ, sacrificed for our sins, 
propitiating our merciful God, both for them and for ourselves.’’M 
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Thus we see how, as time went on, the doctrine of Purgatory was brought home to the minds of the faithful as a 
portion or form of Penance due for post-baptismal sin. And thus the apprehension of this doctrine and the 
practice of Infant Baptism would grow into general reception together. Cardinal Fisher gives another reason for 
Purgatory being then developed out of earlier points of faith. He says, “Faith, whether in Purgatory or in 
Indulgences, was not so necessary in the Primitive Church as now. For then love so burned, that every one was 
ready to meet death for Christ. Crimes were rare, and such as occurred were avenged by the great severity of the 
Canons.”! 10 ! 


4 - 


An author, who quotes this passage, analyzes the circumstances and the reflections which prepared the 
Christian mind for the doctrine, when it was first insisted on, and his remarks with a few corrections may be 
accepted here. “Most men,” he says, “to our apprehensions, are too little formed in religious habits either for 



heaven or for hell, yet there is no middle state when Christ comes in judgment. In consequence it is obvious to 
have recourse to the interval before His coming, as a time during which this incompleteness may be remedied; 
as a season, not of changing the spiritual bent and character of the soul departed, whatever that be, for 
probation ends with mortal life, but of developing it in a more determinate form, whether of good or of evil. 
Again, when the mind once allows itself to speculate, it will discern in such a provision a means, whereby those, 
who, not without true faith at bottom, yet have committed great crimes, or those who have been carried off in 
youth while still undecided, or who die after a barren though not an immoral or scandalous life, may receive 
such chastisement as may prepare them for heaven, and render it consistent with God’s justice to admit them 
thither. Again, the inequality of the sufferings of Christians in this life, compared one with another, leads the 
mind to the same speculations; the intense suffering, for instance, which some men undergo on their death-bed, 
seeming as if but an anticipation in their case of what comes after death upon others, who, without greater 
claim on God’s forbearance, live without chastisement, and die easily. The mind will inevitably dwell upon such 
thoughts, unless it has been taught to subdue them by education or by the fear or the experience of their 
dangerousness. 
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“Various suppositions have, accordingly, been made, as pure suppositions, as mere specimens of the capabilities 
(if one may so speak) of the Divine Dispensation, as efforts of the mind reaching forward and venturing beyond 
its depth into the abyss of the Divine Counsels. If one supposition could be hazarded, sufficient to solve the 
problem, the existence of ten thousand others is conceivable, unless indeed the resources of God’s Providence 
are exactly commensurate with man’s discernment of them. Religious men, amid these searchings of heart, 
have naturally gone to Scripture for relief; to see if the inspired word anywhere gave them any clue for their 
inquiries. And from what was there found, and from the speculations of reason upon it, various notions have 
been hazarded at different times; for instance, that there is a certain momentary ordeal to be undergone by all 
men after this life, more or less severe according to their spiritual state; or that certain gross sins in good men 
will be thus visited, or their lighter failings and habitual imperfections; or that the very sight of Divine 
Perfection in the invisible world will be in itself a pain, while it constitutes the purification of the imperfect but 
believing soul; or that, happiness admitting of various degrees of intensity, penitents late in life may sink for 
ever into a state, blissful as far as it goes, but more or less approaching to unconsciousness; and infants dying 
after baptism may be as gems paving the courts of heaven, or as the living wheels of the Prophet’s vision; while 
matured Saints may excel in capacity of bliss, as well as in dignity, the highest Archangels. 
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“Now, as to the punishments and satisfactions for sin, the texts to which the minds of the early Christians seem 
to have been principally drawn, and from which they ventured to argue in behalf of these vague notions, were 
these two: ‘The fire shall try every man’s work,’ &c., and ‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.’ These passages, with which many more were found to accord, directed their thoughts one way, as making 
mention of ‘fire,’ whatever was meant by the word, as the instrument of trial and purification; and that, at some 
time between the present time and the Judgment, or at the Judgment. 

“As the doctrine, thus suggested by certain striking texts, grew in popularity and definiteness, and verged 
towards its present Roman form, it seemed a key to many others. Great portions of the books of Psalms, Job, 
and the Lamentations, which express the feelings of religious men under suffering, would powerfully 
recommend it by the forcible and most affecting and awful meaning which they received from it. When this was 
once suggested, all other meanings would seem tame and inadequate. 

“To these may be added various passages from the Prophets, as that in the beginning of the third chapter of 
Malachi, which speaks of fire as the instrument of judgment and purification, when Christ comes to visit His 
Church. 

“Moreover, there were other texts of obscure and indeterminate bearing, which seemed on this hypothesis to 



receive a profitable meaning; such as our Lord’s words in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘Verily, I say unto thee, 
thou shalt by no means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing;’ and St. John’s expression in 
the Apocalypse, that ‘no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was able to open the book.’”! 11 ] 
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When then an answer had to be made to the question, how is post-baptismal sin to be remitted, there was an 
abundance of passages in Scripture to make easy to the faith of the inquirer the definitive decision of the 
Church. 

§ 5. Meritorious Works. 

The doctrine of post-baptismal sin, especially when realized in the doctrine of Purgatory, leads the inquirer to 
fresh developments beyond itself. Its effect is to convert a Scripture statement, which might seem only of 
temporary application, into a universal and perpetual truth. When St. Paul and St. Barnabas would “confirm the 
souls of the disciples,” they taught them “that we must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God.” It is obvious what very practical results would follow on such an announcement, in the instance of those 
who simply accepted the Apostolic decision; and in like manner a conviction that sin must have its punishment, 
here or hereafter, and that we all must suffer, how overpowering will be its effect, what a new light does it cast 
on the history of the soul, what a change does it make in our judgment of the external world, what a reversal of 
our natural wishes and aims for the future! Is a doctrine conceivable which would so elevate the mind above 
this present state, and teach it so successfully to dare difficult things, and to be reckless of danger and pain? He 
who believes that suffer he must, and that delayed punishment may be the greater, will be above the world, will 
admire nothing, fear nothing, desire nothing. He has within his breast a source of greatness, self-denial, 
heroism. This is the secret spring of strenuous efforts and persevering toil, of the sacrifice of fortune, friends, 
ease, reputation, happiness. There is, it is true, a higher class of motives which will be felt by the Saint; who will 
do from love what all Christians, who act acceptably, do from faith. And, moreover, the ordinary measures of 
charity which Christians possess, suffice for securing such respectable attention to religious duties as the 
routine necessities of the Church require. But if we would raise an army of devoted men to resist the world, to 
oppose sin and error, to relieve misery, or to propagate the truth, we must be provided with motives which 
keenly affect the many. Christian love is too rare a gift, philanthropy is too weak a material, for the occasion. 
Nor is there an influence to be found to suit our purpose, besides this solemn conviction, which arises out of the 
very rudiments of Christian theology, and is taught by its most ancient masters,—this sense of the awfulness of 
post-baptismal sin. It is in vain to look out for missionaries for China or Africa, or evangelists for our great 
towns, or Christian attendants on the sick, or teachers of the ignorant, on such a scale of numbers as the need 
requires, without the doctrine of Purgatory. For thus the sins of youth are turned to account by the profitable 
penance of manhood; and terrors, which the philosopher scorns in the individual, become the benefactors and 
earn the gratitude of nations. 

§ 6 . The Monastic Rule. 

But there is one form of Penance which has been more prevalent and uniform than any other, out of which the 
forms just noticed have grown, or on which they have been engrafted,—the Monastic Rule. In the first ages, the 
doctrine of the punishments of sin, whether in this world or in the next, was little called for. The rigid discipline 
of the infant Church was the preventive of greater offences, and its persecutions the penance of their 
commission; but when the Canons were relaxed and confessorship ceased, then some substitute was needed, 
and such was Monachism, being at once a sort of continuation of primeval innocence, and a school of self¬ 
chastisement. And, as it is a great principle in economical and political science that everything should be turned 
to account, and there should be no waste, so, in the instance of Christianity, the penitential observances of 
individuals, which were necessarily on a large scale as its professors increased, took the form of works, whether 



for the defence of the Church, or the spiritual and temporal good of mankind. 
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In no aspect of the Divine system do we see more striking developments than in the successive fortunes of 
Monachism. Little did the youth Antony foresee, when he set off to fight the evil one in the wilderness, what a 
sublime and various history he was opening, a history which had its first developments even in his own lifetime. 
He was himself a hermit in the desert; but when others followed his example, he was obliged to give them 
guidance, and thus he found himself, by degrees, at the head of a large family of solitaries, five thousand of 
whom were scattered in the district of Nitria alone. He lived to see a second stage in the development; the huts 
in which they lived were brought together, sometimes round a church, and a sort of subordinate community, or 
college, formed among certain individuals of their number. St. Pachomius was the first who imposed a general 
rule of discipline upon the brethren, gave them a common dress, and set before them the objects to which the 
religious life was dedicated. Manual labour, study, devotion, bodily mortification, were now their peculiarities; 
and the institution, thus defined, spread and established itself through Eastern and Western Christendom. 

The penitential character of Monachism is not prominent in St. Antony, though it is distinctly noticed by Pliny 
in his description of the Essenes of the Dead Sea, who anticipated the monastic life at the rise of Christianity. In 
St. Basil, however, it becomes a distinguishing feature;—so much so that the monastic profession was made a 
disqualification for the pastoral office,M and in theory involved an absolute separation from mankind; though 
in St. Basil’s, as well as St. Antony’s disciples, it performed the office of resisting heresy. 

Next, the monasteries, which in their ecclesiastical capacity had been at first separate churches under a 
Presbyter or Abbot, became schools for the education of the clergy-M 
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Centuries passed, and after many extravagant shapes of the institution, and much wildness and insubordination 
in its members, a new development took place under St. Benedict. Revising and digesting the provisions of St. 
Antony, St. Pachomius, and St. Basil, he bound together his monks by a perpetual vow, brought them into the 
cloister, united the separate convents into one Order, ImI and added objects of an ecclesiastical and civil nature 
to that of personal edification. Of these objects, agriculture seemed to St. Benedict himself of first importance; 
but in a very short time it was superseded by study and education, and the monasteries of the following 
centuries became the schools and libraries, and the monks the chroniclers and copyists, of a dark period. 
Centuries later, the Benedictine Order was divided into separate Congregations, and propagated in separate 
monastic bodies. The Congregation of Cluni was the most celebrated of the former; and of the latter, the hermit 
order of the Camaldoli and the agricultural Cistercians. 
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Both a unity and an originality are observable in the successive phases under which Monachism has shown 
itself; and while its developments bring it more and more into the ecclesiastical system, and subordinate it to 
the governing power, they are true to their first idea, and spring fresh and fresh from the parent stock, which 
from time immemorial had thriven in Syria and Egypt. The sheepskin and desert of St. Antony did but revive 
“the mantle”!^] and the mountain of the first Carmelite, and St. Basil’s penitential exercises had already been 
practised by the Therapeutse. In like manner the Congregational principle, which is ascribed to St. Benedict, had 
been anticipated by St. Antony and St. Pachomius; and after centuries of disorder, another function of early 
Monachism, for which there had been little call for centuries, the defence of Catholic truth, was exercised with 
singular success by the rival orders of Dominicans and Franciscans. 

St. Benedict had come as if to preserve a principle of civilization, and a refuge for learning, at a time when the 
old framework of society was falling, and new political creations were taking their place. And when the young 
intellect within them began to stir, and a change of another kind discovered itself, then appeared St. Francis and 
St. Dominic to teach and chastise it; and in proportion as Monachism assumed this public office, so did the 



principle of penance, which had been the chief characteristic of its earlier forms, hold a less prominent place. 
The Tertiaries indeed, or members of the third order of St. Francis and St. Dominic, were penitents; but the friar 
himself, instead of a penitent, was made a priest, and was allowed to quit cloister. Nay, they assumed the 
character of what may be called an Ecumenical Order, as being supported by begging, not by endowments, and 
being under the jurisdiction, not of the local Bishop, but of the Holy See. The Dominicans too came forward 
especially as a learned body, and as entrusted with the office of preaching, at a time when the mind of Europe 
seemed to be developing into infidelity. They filled the chairs at the Universities, while the strength of the 
Franciscans lay among the lower orders. 
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At length, in the last era of ecclesiastical revolution, another principle of early Monachism, which had been but 
partially developed, was brought out into singular prominence in the history of the Jesuits. “Obedience,” said an 
ancient abbot, “is a monk’s service, with which he shall be heard in prayer, and shall stand with confidence by 
the Crucified, for so the Lord came to the cross, being made obedient even unto death;”! 16 ! but it was reserved 
for modern times to furnish the perfect illustration of this virtue, and to receive the full blessing which follows 
it. The great Society, which bears no earthly name, still more secular in its organization, and still more simply 
dependent on the See of St. Peter, has been still more distinguished than any Order before it for the rule of 
obedience, while it has compensated the danger of its free intercourse with the world by its scientific adherence 
to devotional exercises. The hermitage, the cloister, the inquisitor, and the friar were suited to other states of 
society; with the Jesuits, as well as with the religious Communities, which are their juniors, usefulness, secular 
and religious, literature, education, the confessional, preaching, the oversight of the poor, missions, the care of 
the sick, have been chief objects of attention; great cities have been the scene of operation: bodily austerities 
and the ceremonial of devotion have been made of but secondary importance. Yet it may fairly be questioned, 
whether, in an intellectual age, when freedom both of thought and of action is so dearly prized, a greater 
penance can be devised for the soldier of Christ than the absolute surrender of judgment and will to the 
command of another. 
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CHAPTER X. 

APPLICATION OF THE FIFTH NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


ANTICIPATION OF ITS FUTURE. 

It has been set down above as a fifth argument in favour of the fidelity of developments, ethical or political, if 
the doctrine from which they have proceeded has, in any early stage of its history, given indications of those 
opinions and practices in which it has ended. Supposing then the so-called Catholic doctrines and practices are 
true and legitimate developments, and not corruptions, we may expect from the force of logic to find instances 
of them in the first centuries. And this I conceive to be the case: the records indeed of those times are scanty, 
and we have little means of determining what daily Christian life then was: we know little of the thoughts, and 
the prayers, and the meditations, and the discourses of the early disciples of Christ, at a time when these 
professed developments were not recognized and duly located in the theological system; yet it appears, even 
from what remains, that the atmosphere of the Church was, as it were, charged with them from the first, and 
delivered itself of them from time to time, in this way or that, in various places and persons, as occasion elicited 
them, testifying the presence of a vast body of thought within it, which one day would take shape and position. 

§ l. Resurrection and Relics. 

As a chief specimen of what I am pointing out, I will direct attention to a characteristic principle of Christianity, 
whether in the East or in the West, which is at present both a special stumbling-block and a subject of scoffing 
with Protestants and free-thinkers of every shade and colour: I mean the devotions which both Greeks and 
Latins show towards bones, blood, the heart, the hair, bits of clothes, scapulars, cords, medals, beads, and the 
like, and the miraculous powers which they often ascribe to them. Now, the principle from which these beliefs 
and usages proceed is the doctrine that Matter is susceptible of grace, or capable of a union with a Divine 
Presence and influence. This principle, as we shall see, was in the first age both energetically manifested and 
variously developed; and that chiefly in consequence of the diametrically opposite doctrine of the schools and 
the religions of the day. And thus its exhibition in that primitive age becomes also an instance of a statement 
often made in controversy, that the profession and the developments of a doctrine are according to the 
emergency of the time, and that silence at a certain period implies, not that it was not then held, but that it was 
not questioned. 
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Christianity began by considering Matter as a creature of God, and in itself “very good.” It taught that Matter, as 
well as Spirit, had become corrupt, in the instance of Adam; and it contemplated its recovery. It taught that the 
Highest had taken a portion of that corrupt mass upon Himself, in order to the sanctification of the whole; that, 
as a firstfruits of His purpose, He had purified from all sin that very portion of it which He took into His Eternal 
Person, and thereunto had taken it from a Virgin Womb, which He had filled with the abundance of His Spirit. 
Moreover, it taught that during His earthly sojourn He had been subject to the natural infirmities of man, and 
had suffered from those ills to which flesh is heir. It taught that the Highest had in that flesh died on the Cross, 
and that His blood had an expiatory power; moreover, that He had risen again in that flesh, and had carried that 
flesh with Him into heaven, and that from that flesh, glorified and deified in Him, He never would be divided. As 
a first consequence of these awful doctrines comes that of the resurrection of the bodies of His Saints, and of 
their future glorification with Him; next, that of the sanctity of their relics; further, that of the merit of 
Virginity; and, lastly, that of the prerogatives of Mary, Mother of God. All these doctrines are more or less 
developed in the Antenicene period, though in very various degrees, from the nature of the case. 
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And they were all objects of offence or of scorn to philosophers, priests, or populace of the day. With varieties of 
opinions which need not be mentioned, it was a fundamental doctrine in the schools, whether Greek or 
Oriental, that Matter was essentially evil. It had not been created by the Supreme God; it was in eternal enmity 
with Him; it was the source of all pollution; and it was irreclaimable. Such was the doctrine of Platonist, 
Gnostic, and Manichee:—whereas then St. John had laid it down that “every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is the spirit of Antichrist:” the Gnostics obstinately denied the Incarnation, and held 
that Christ was but a phantom, or had come on the man Jesus at his baptism, and left him at his passion. The 
one great topic of preaching with Apostles and Evangelists was the Resurrection of Christ and of all mankind 
after Him; but when the philosophers of Athens heard St. Paul, “some mocked,” and others contemptuously put 
aside the doctrine. The birth from a Virgin implied, not only that the body was not intrinsically evil, but that one 
state of it was holier than another, and St. Paul explained that, while marriage was good, celibacy was better; but 
the Gnostics, holding the utter malignity of Matter, one and all condemned marriage as sinful, and, whether 
they observed continence or not, or abstained from eating flesh or not, maintained that all functions of our 
animal nature were evil and abominable. 
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“Perish the thought,” says Manes, “that our Lord Jesus Christ should have descended through the womb of a 
woman.” “He descended,” says Marcion, “but without touching her or taking aught from her.” “Through her, not 
of her,” said another. “It is absurd to assert,” says a disciple of Bardesanes, “that this flesh in which we are 
imprisoned shall rise again, for it is well called a burden, a tomb, and a chain.” “They execrate the funeral-pile,” 
says Csecilius, speaking of Christians, “as if bodies, though withdrawn from the flames, did not all resolve into 
dust by years, whether beasts tear, or sea swallows, or earth covers, or flame wastes.” According to the old 
Paganism, both the educated and vulgar held corpses and sepulchres in aversion. They quickly rid themselves of 
the remains even of their friends, thinking their presence a pollution, and felt the same terror even of burying- 
places which assails the ignorant and superstitious now. It is recorded of Hannibal that, on his return to the 
African coast from Italy, he changed his landing-place to avoid a ruined sepulchre. “May the god who passes 
between heaven and hell,” says Apuleius in his Apology, “present to thy eyes, O Emilian, all that haunts the 
night, all that alarms in burying-places, all that terrifies in tombs.” George of Cappadocia could not direct a more 
bitter taunt against the Alexandrian Pagans than to call the temple of Serapis a sepulchre. The case had been the 
same even among the Jews; the Rabbins taught, that even the corpses of holy men “did but serve to diffuse 
infection and defilement.” “When deaths were Judaical,” says the writer who goes under the name of St. Basil, 
“corpses were an abomination; when death is for Christ, the relics of Saints are precious. It was anciently said to 
the Priests and the Nazarites, ‘If any one shall touch a corpse, he shall be unclean till evening, and he shall wash 
his garment;’ now, on the contrary, if any one shall touch a Martyr’s bones, by reason of the grace dwelling in 
the body, he receives some participation of his sanctity.”! 1 ! Nay, Christianity taught a reverence for the bodies 
even of heathen. The care of the dead is one of the praises which, as we have seen above, is extorted in their 
favour from the Emperor Julian; and it was exemplified during the mortality which spread through the Roman 
world in the time of St. Cyprian. “They did good,” says Pontius of the Christians of Carthage, “in the profusion of 
exuberant works to all, and not only to the household of faith. They did somewhat more than is recorded of the 
incomparable benevolence of Tobias. The slain of the king and the outcasts, whom Tobias gathered together, 
were of his own kin only.”! 2 ! 
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Far more of course than such general reverence was the honour that they showed to the bodies of the Saints. 
They ascribed virtue to their martyred tabernacles, and treasured, as something supernatural, their blood, their 
ashes, and their bones. When St. Cyprian was beheaded, his brethren brought napkins to soak up his blood. 
“Only the harder portion of the holy relics remained,” say the Acts of St. Ignatius, who was exposed to the beasts 
in the amphitheatre, “which were conveyed to Antioch, and deposited in linen, bequeathed, by the grace that was 



in the Martyr, to that holy Church as a priceless treasure.” The Jews attempted to deprive the brethren of St. 
Polycarp’s body, “lest, leaving the Crucified, they begin to worship him,” say his Acts; “ignorant,” they continue, 
“that we can never leave Christ;” and they add, “We, having taken up his bones which were more costly than 
precious stones, and refined more than gold, deposited them where was fitting; and there when we meet 
together, as we can, the Lord will grant us to celebrate with joy and gladness the birthday of his martyrdom.” On 
one occasion in Palestine, the Imperial authorities disinterred the bodies and cast them into the sea, “lest as 
their opinion went,” says Eusebius, “there should be those who in their sepulchres and monuments might think 
them gods, and treat them with divine worship.” 

Julian, who had been a Christian, and knew the Christian history more intimately than a mere infidel would 
know it, traces the superstition, as he considers it, to the very lifetime of St. John, that is, as early as there were 
Martyrs to honour; makes the honour paid them contemporaneous with the worship paid to our Lord, and 
equally distinct and formal; and, moreover, declares that first it was secret, which for various reasons it was 
likely to have been. “Neither Paul,” he says, “nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, dared to call Jesus God; but 
honest John, having perceived that a great multitude had been caught by this disease in many of the Greek and 
Italian cities, and hearing, I suppose, that the monuments of Peter and Paul were, secretly indeed, but still 
hearing that they were honoured, first dared to say it.” “Who can feel fitting abomination?” he says elsewhere; 
“you have filled all places with tombs and monuments, though it has been nowhere told you to tumble down at 

tombs or to honour them.If Jesus said that they were full of uncleanness, why do ye invoke God at them?” 

The tone of Faustus the Manichsean is the same. “Ye have turned,” he says to St. Augustine, “the idols” of the 
heathen “into your Martyrs, whom ye honour ( colitis ) with similar prayers (uoft's).”! 3 l 
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It is remarkable that the attention of both Christians and their opponents turned from the relics of the Martyrs 
to their persons. Basilides at least, who was founder of one of the most impious Gnostic sects, spoke of them 
with disrespect; he considered that their sufferings were the penalty of secret sins or evil desires, or 
transgressions committed in another body, and a sign of divine favour only because they were allowed to 
connect them with the cause of Christ.W On the other hand, it was the doctrine of the Church that Martyrdom 
was meritorious, that it had a certain supernatural efficacy in it, and that the blood of the Saints received from 
the grace of the One Redeemer a certain expiatory power. Martyrdom stood in the place of Baptism, where the 
Sacrament had not been administered. It exempted the soul from all preparatory waiting, and gained its 
immediate admittance into glory. “All crimes are pardoned for the sake of this work,” says Tertullian. 

And in proportion to the near approach of the martyrs to their Almighty Judge, was their high dignity and 
power. St. Dionysius speaks of their reigning with Christ; Origen even conjectures that “as we are redeemed by 
the precious blood of Jesus, so some are redeemed by the precious blood of the Martyrs.” St. Cyprian seems to 
explain his meaning when he says, “We believe that the merits of Martyrs and the works of the just avail much 
with the Judge,” that is, for those who were lapsed, “when, after the end of this age and the world, Christ’s 
people shall stand before His judgment-seat.” Accordingly they were considered to intercede for the Church 
militant in their state of glory, and for individuals whom they had known. St. Potamisena of Alexandria, in the 
first years of the third century, when taken out for execution, promised to obtain after her departure the 
salvation of the officer who led her out; and did appear to him, according to Eusebius, on the third day, and 
prophesied his own speedy martyrdom. And St. Theodosia in Palestine came to certain confessors who were in 
bonds, “to request them,” as Eusebius tells us, “to remember her when they came to the Lord’s Presence.” 
Tertullian, when a Montanist, betrays the existence of the doctrine in the Catholic body by protesting against 
it.Is! 

§ 2. The Virgin Life. 

Next to the prerogatives of bodily suffering or Martyrdom came, in the estimation of the early Church, the 
prerogatives of bodily, as well as moral, purity or Virginity; another form of the general principle which I am 




here illustrating. “The first reward,” says St. Cyprian to the Virgins, “is for the Martyrs an hundredfold; the 
second, sixtyfold, is for yourselves.”! 6 ! Their state and its merit is recognized by a consensus of the Antenicene 
writers; of whom Athenagoras distinctly connects Virginity with the privilege of divine communion: “You will 
find many of our people,” he says to the Emperor Marcus, “both men and women, grown old in their single 
state, in hope thereby of a closer union with God.”l7] 
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Among the numerous authorities which might be cited, I will confine myself to a work, elaborate in itself, and 
important from its author. St. Methodius was a Bishop and Martyr of the latter years of the Antenicene period, 
and is celebrated as the most variously endowed divine of his day. His learning, elegance in composition, and 
eloquence, are all commemorated.! 8 ! The work in question, the Convivium Virginum, is a conference in which 
ten Virgins successively take part, in praise of the state of life to which they have themselves been specially 
called. I do not wish to deny that there are portions of it which strangely grate upon the feelings of an age, which 
is formed on principles of which marriage is the centre. But here we are concerned with its doctrine. Of the 
speakers in this Colloquy, three at least are real persons prior to St. Methodius’s time; of these Thecla, whom 
tradition associates with St. Paul, is one, and Marcella, who in the Roman Breviary is considered to be St. 
Martha’s servant, and who is said to have been the woman who exclaimed, “Blessed is the womb that bare 
Thee,” &c., is described as a still older servant of Christ. The latter opens the discourse, and her subject is the 
gradual development of the doctrine of Virginity in the Divine Dispensations; Theophila, who follows, enlarges 
on the sanctity of Matrimony, with which the special glory of the higher state does not interfere; Thalia 
discourses on the mystical union which exists between Christ and His Church, and on the seventh chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians; Theopatra on the merit of Virginity; Thallusa exhorts to a watchful guardianship 
of the gift; Agatha shows the necessity of other virtues and good works, in order to the real praise of their 
peculiar profession; Procilla extols Virginity as the special instrument of becoming a spouse of Christ; Thecla 
treats of it as the great combatant in the warfare between heaven and hell, good and evil; Tysiana with reference 
to the Resurrection; and Domnina allegorizes Jothan’s parable in Judges ix. Virtue, who has been introduced as 
the principal personage in the representation from the first, closes the discussion with an exhortation to inward 
purity, and they answer her by an hymn to our Lord as the Spouse of His Saints. 
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It is observable that St. Methodius plainly speaks of the profession of Virginity as a vow. “I will explain,” says 
one of his speakers, “how we are dedicated to the Lord. What is enacted in the Book of Numbers, ‘to vow a vow 
mightily,’ shows what I am insisting on at great length, that Chastity is a mighty vow beyond all vows/’M This 
language is not peculiar to St. Methodius among the Antenicene Fathers. “Let such as promise Virginity and 
break their profession be ranked among digamists,” says the Council of Ancyra in the beginning of the fourth 
century. Tertullian speaks of being “married to Christ,” and marriage implies a vow; he proceeds, “to Him thou 
hast pledged ( sponsasti ) thy ripeness of age;” and before he had expressly spoken of the continentise votum. 
Origen speaks of “devoting one’s body to God” in chastity; and St. Cyprian “of Christ’s Virgin, dedicated to Him 
and destined for His sanctity,” and elsewhere of “members dedicated to Christ, and for ever devoted by virtuous 
chastity to the praise of continence;” and Eusebius of those “who had consecrated themselves body and soul to a 
pure and all-holy life.”! 10 ! 

§ 3. Cultus of Saints and Angels. 

The Spanish Church supplies us with an anticipation of the later devotions to Saints and Angels. The Canons are 
extant of a Council of Illiberis, held shortly before the Council of Nicsea, and representative of course of the 
doctrine of the third century. Among these occurs the following: “It is decreed, that pictures ought not to be in 
church, lest what is worshipped or adored be painted on the walls.”! 11 ! Now these words are commonly taken to 
be decisive against the use of pictures in the Spanish Church at that era. Let us grant it; let us grant that the use 



of all pictures is forbidden, pictures not only of our Lord, and sacred emblems, as of the Lamb and the Dove, but 
pictures of Angels and Saints also. It is not fair to restrict the words, nor are controversialists found desirous of 
doing so; they take them to include the images of the Saints. “For keeping of pictures out of the Church, the 
Canon of the Eliberine or Illiberitine Council, held in Spain, about the time of Constantine the Great, is most 
plain,”! 12 ! says Ussher: he is speaking of “the representations of God and of Christ, and of Angels and of 
Saints.”!^] “The Council of Eliberis is very ancient, and of great fame,” says Taylor, “in which it is expressly 
forbidden that what is worshipped should be depicted on the walls, and that therefore pictures ought not to be 
in churches.’’[ m! He too is speaking of the Saints. I repeat, let us grant this freely. This inference then seems to 
be undeniable, that the Spanish Church considered the Saints to be in the number of objects either of “worship 
or adoration;” for it is of such objects that the representations are forbidden. The very drift of the prohibition is 
this,— lest what is in itself an object of worship ( quod colitur ) should be worshipped in painting; unless then 
Saints and Angels were objects of worship, their pictures would have been allowed. 
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This mention of Angels leads me to a memorable passage about the honour due to them in Justin Martyr. 

St. Justin, after “answering the charge of Atheism,” as Dr. Burton says, “which was brought against Christians 
of his day, and observing that they were punished for not worshipping evil demons which were not really gods,” 
continues, “But Him, (God,) and the Son who came from Him, and taught us these things, and the host of the 
other good Angels who follow and resemble Him, and the prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a 
reasonable and true honour, and not grudging to deliver to any one, who wishes to learn, as we ourselves have 
been taught.”!^] 

A more express testimony to the cultus Angelorum cannot be required; nor is it unnatural in the connexion in 
which it occurs, considering St. Justin has been speaking of the heathen worship of demons, and therefore 
would be led without effort to mention, not only the incommunicable adoration paid to the One God, who “will 
not give His glory to another,” but such inferior honour as may be paid to creatures, without sin on the side 
whether of giver or receiver. Nor is the construction of the original Greek harsher than is found in other 
authors; nor need it surprise us in one whose style is not accurate, that two words should be used in 
combination to express worship, and that one should include Angels, and that the other should not. 
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The following is Dr. Burton’s account of the passage: 

“Scultetus, a Protestant divine of Heidelberg, in his Medulla Theologize Patrum, which appeared in 1605, gave 
a totally different meaning to the passage; and instead of connecting The host’ with ‘we worship’ connected it 
with ‘taught us.’ The words would then be rendered thus: ‘But Him, and the Son who came from Him, who also 
gave us instructions concerning these things, and concerning the host of the other good angels we worship,’ &c. 
This interpretation is adopted and defended at some length by Bishop Bull, and by Stephen Le Moyne; and even 
the Benedictine Le Nourry supposed Justin to mean that Christ had taught us not to worship the bad angels, as 
well as the existence of good angels. Grabe, in his edition of ‘Justin’s Apology,’ which was printed in 1703, 
adopted another interpretation, which had been before proposed by Le Moyne and by Cave. This also connects 
‘the host ’ with ‘taught,’ and would require us to render the passage thus: ‘... and the Son who came from Him, 
who also taught these things to us, and to the host of the other Angels,’ &c. It might be thought that Langus, 
who published a Latin translation of Justin in 1565, meant to adopt one of these interpretations, or at least to 
connect ‘host’ with ‘taught these things.’ Both of them certainly are ingenious, and are not perhaps opposed to 
the literal construction of the Greek words; but I cannot say that they are satisfactory, or that I am surprised at 
Roman Catholic writers describing them as forced and violent attempts to evade a difficulty. If the words 
enclosed in brackets were removed, the whole passage would certainly contain a strong argument in favour of 
the Trinity; but as they now stand, Roman Catholic writers will naturally quote them as supporting the worship 
of Angels. 



“There is, however, this difficulty in such a construction of the passage: it proves too much. By coupling the 
Angels with the three persons of the Trinity, as objects of religious adoration, it seems to go beyond even what 
Roman Catholics themselves would maintain concerning the worship of Angels. Their well-known distinction 
between latria and dulia would be entirely confounded; and the difficulty felt by the Benedictine editor appears 
to have been as great, as his attempt to explain it is unsuccessful, when he wrote as follows: ‘Our adversaries in 
vain object the twofold expression, we worship and adore. For the former is applied to Angels themselves, 
regard being had to the distinction between the creature and the Creator; the latter by no means necessarily 
includes the Angels.’ This sentence requires concessions, which no opponent could be expected to make; and if 
one of the two terms, we worship and adore, may be applied to Angels, it is unreasonable to contend that the 
other must not also. Perhaps, however, the passage may be explained so as to admit a distinction of this kind. 
The interpretations of Scultetus and Grabe have not found many advocates; and upon the whole I should be 
inclined to conclude, that the clause, which relates to the Angels, is connected particularly with the words, 
‘paying them a reasonable and true honour .’’’M 

Two violent alterations of the text have also been proposed: one to transfer the clause which creates the 
difficulty, after the words paying them honour; the other to substitute orpaTqyDv (commander) for cxpcrtO 
(host). 
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Presently Dr. Burton continues:—’’Justin, as I observed, is defending the Christians from the charge of Atheism; 
and after saying that the gods, whom they refused to worship, were no gods, but evil demons, he points out what 
were the Beings who were worshipped by the Christians. He names the true God, who is the source of all virtue; 
the Son, who proceeded from Him; the good and ministering spirits; and the Holy Ghost. To these Beings, he 
says, we pay all the worship, adoration, and honour, which is due to each of them; i. e. worship where worship is 
due, honour where honour is due. The Christians were accused of worshipping no gods, that is, of 
acknowledging no superior beings at all. Justin shows that so far was this from being true, that they 
acknowledged more than one order of spiritual Beings; they offered divine worship to the true God, and they 
also believed in the existence of good spirits, which were entitled to honour and respect. If the reader will view 
the passage as a whole, he will perhaps see that there is nothing violent in thus restricting the words worship 
and adore, and honouring, to certain parts of it respectively. It may seem strange that Justin should mention 
the ministering spirits before the Holy Ghost: but this is a difficulty which presses upon the Roman Catholics as 
much as upon ourselves; and we may perhaps adopt the explanation of the Bishop of Lincoln, h7] who says, ‘I 
have sometimes thought that in this passage, “and the host,” is equivalent to “with the host,” and that Justin 
had in his mind the glorified state of Christ, when He should come to judge the world, surrounded by the host of 
heaven.’ The bishop then brings several passages from Justin, where the Son of God is spoken of as attended by 
a company of Angels; and if this idea was then in Justin’s mind, it might account for his naming the ministering 
spirits immediately after the Son of God, rather than after the Holy Ghost, which would have been the natural 
and proper order.”! 18 ! 

This passage of St. Justin is the more remarkable, because it cannot be denied that there was a worship of the 
Angels at that day, of which St. Paul speaks, which was Jewish and Gnostic, and utterly reprobated by the 
Church. 

§ 4 . Office of the Blessed Virgin. 

The special prerogatives of St. Mary, the Virgo Virginum, are intimately involved in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation itself, with which these remarks began, and have already been dwelt upon above. As is well known, 
they were not fully recognized in the Catholic ritual till a late date, but they were not a new thing in the Church, 
or strange to her earlier teachers. St. Justin, St. Irenseus, and others, had distinctly laid it down, that she not 
only had an office, but bore a part, and was a voluntary agent, in the actual process of redemption, as Eve had 
been instrumental and responsible in Adam’s fall. They taught that, as the first woman might have foiled the 



Tempter and did not, so, if Mary had been disobedient or unbelieving on Gabriel’s message, the Divine Economy 
would have been frustrated. And certainly the parallel between “the Mother of all living” and the Mother of the 
Redeemer may be gathered from a comparison of the first chapters of Scripture with the last. It was noticed in a 
former place, that the only passage where the serpent is directly identified with the evil spirit occurs in the 
twelfth chapter of the Revelation; now it is observable that the recognition, when made, is found in the course 
of a vision of a “woman clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet:” thus two women are brought into 
contrast with each other. Moreover, as it is said in the Apocalypse, “The dragon was wroth with the woman, and 
went about to make war with the remnant of her seed,” so is it prophesied in Genesis, “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her Seed. He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise His heel.” Also the enmity was to exist, not only between the Serpent and the Seed of the woman, but 
between the serpent and the woman herself; and here too there is a correspondence in the Apocalyptic vision. If 
then there is reason for thinking that this mystery at the close of the Scripture record answers to the mystery in 
the beginning of it, and that “the Woman” mentioned in both passages is one and the same, then she can be 
none other than St. Mary, thus introduced prophetically to our notice immediately on the transgression of Eve. 
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Here, however, we are not so much concerned to interpret Scripture as to examine the Fathers. Thus St. Justin 
says, “Eve, being a virgin and incorrupt, having conceived the word from the Serpent, bore disobedience and 
death; but Mary the Virgin, receiving faith and joy, when Gabriel the Angel evangelized her, answered, ‘Be it 
unto me according to thy word.’”! *9] And Tertullian says that, whereas Eve believed the Serpent, and Mary 
believed Gabriel, “the fault of Eve in believing, Mary by believing hath blotted out.”! 20 ! St. Irenseus speaks more 
explicitly: “As Eve,” he says ... “becoming disobedient, became the cause of death to herself and to all mankind, 
so Mary too, having the predestined Man, and yet a Virgin, being obedient, became cause of salvation both to 
herself and to all mankind.”! 21 ] This becomes the received doctrine in the Post-nicene Church. 

One well-known instance occurs in the history of the third century of St. Mary’s interposition, and it is 
remarkable from the names of the two persons, who were, one the subject, the other the historian of it. St. 
Gregory Nyssen, a native of Cappadocia in the fourth century, relates that his name-sake Bishop of Neo-csesarea, 
surnamed Thaumaturgus, in the preceding century, shortly before he was called to the priesthood, received in a 
vision a Creed, which is still extant, from the Blessed Virgin at the hands of St. John. The account runs thus: He 
was deeply pondering theological doctrine, which the heretics of the day depraved. “In such thoughts,” says his 
name-sake of Nyssa, “he was passing the night, when one appeared, as if in human form, aged in appearance, 
saintly in the fashion of his garments, and very venerable both in grace of countenance and general mien.... 
Following with his eyes his extended hand, he saw another appearance opposite to the former, in shape of a 
woman, but more than human.... When his eyes could not bear the apparition, he heard them conversing 
together on the subject of his doubts; and thereby not only gained a true knowledge of the faith, but learned 
their names, as they addressed each other by their respective appellations. And thus he is said to have heard the 
person in woman’s shape bid ‘John the Evangelist’ disclose to the young man the mystery of godliness; and he 
answered that he was ready to comply in this matter with the wish of ‘the Mother of the Lord,’ and enunciated a 
formulary, well-turned and complete, and so vanished.” 

Gregory proceeds to rehearse the Creed thus given, “There is One God, Father of a Living Word,” &c.! 22 ] Bull, 
after quoting it in his work upon the Nicene Faith, refers to this history of its origin, and adds, “No one should 
think it incredible that such a providence should befall a man whose whole life was conspicuous for revelations 
and miracles, as all ecclesiastical writers who have mentioned him (and who has not?) witness with one 
voice.”! 2 3 ] 
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It is remarkable that St. Gregory Nazianzen relates an instance, even more pointed, of St. Mary’s intercession, 
contemporaneous with this appearance to Thaumaturgus; but it is attended with mistake in the narrative, which 



weakens its cogency as an evidence of the belief, not indeed of the fourth century, in which St. Gregory lived, but 
of the third. He speaks of a Christian woman having recourse to the protection of St. Mary, and obtaining the 
conversion of a heathen who had attempted to practise on her by magical arts. They were both martyred. 

In both these instances the Blessed Virgin appears especially in that character of Patroness or Paraclete, 
which St. Irenseus and other Fathers describe, and which the Medieval Church exhibits,—a loving Mother with 
clients. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

APPLICATION OF THE SIXTH NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


CONSERVATIVE ACTION ON ITS PAST. 

It is the general pretext of heretics that they are but serving and protecting Christianity by their innovations; 
and it is their charge against what by this time we may surely call the Catholic Church, that her successive 
definitions of doctrine have but overlaid and obscured it. That is, they assume, what we have no wish to deny, 
that a true development is that which is conservative of its original, and a corruption is that which tends to its 
destruction. This has already been set down as a Sixth Test, discriminative of a development from a corruption, 
and must now be applied to the Catholic doctrines; though this Essay has so far exceeded its proposed limits, 
that both reader and writer may well be weary, and may content themselves with a brief consideration of the 
portions of the subject which remain. 

It has been observed already that a strict correspondence between the various members of a development, and 
those of the doctrine from which it is derived, is more than we have any right to expect. The bodily structure of a 
grown man is not merely that of a magnified boy; he differs from what he was in his make and proportions; still 
manhood is the perfection of boyhood, adding something of its own, yet keeping what it finds. “Ut nihil novum,” 
says Vincentius, “proferatur in senibus, quod non in pueris jam antea latitaverit.” This character of addition,— 
that is, of a change which is in one sense real and perceptible, yet without loss or reversal of what was before, 
but, on the contrary, protective and confirmative of it,—in many respects and in a special way belongs to 
Christianity. 

SECTION I. 

VARIOUS INSTANCES. 

If we take the simplest and most general view of its history, as existing in an individual mind, or in the Church 
at large, we shall see in it an instance of this peculiarity. It is the birth of something virtually new, because 
latent in what was before. Thus we know that no temper of mind is acceptable in the Divine Presence without 
love; it is love which makes Christian fear differ from servile dread, and true faith differ from the faith of devils; 
yet in the beginning of the religious life, fear is the prominent evangelical grace, and love is but latent in fear, 
and has in course of time to be developed out of what seems its contradictory. Then, when it is developed, it 
takes that prominent place which fear held before, yet protecting not superseding it. Love is added, not fear 
removed, and the mind is but perfected in grace by what seems a revolution. “They that sow in tears, reap in 
joy;” yet afterwards still they are “sorrowful,” though “alway rejoicing.” 

And so was it with the Church at large. She started with suffering, which turned to victory; but when she was 
set free from the house of her prison, she did not quit it so much as turn it into a cell. Meekness inherited the 
earth; strength came forth from weakness; the poor made many rich; yet meekness and poverty remained. The 
rulers of the world were Monks, when they could not be Martyrs. 
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Immediately on the overthrow of the heathen power, two movements simultaneously ran through the world 
from East to West, as quickly as the lightning in the prophecy, a development of worship and of asceticism. 
Hence, while the world’s first reproach in heathen times had been that Christianity was a dark malevolent 
magic, its second has been that it is a joyous carnal paganism;—according to that saying, “We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” Yet our Lord too was “a man of 



sorrows” all the while, but softened His austerity by His gracious gentleness. 
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The like characteristic attends also on the mystery of His Incarnation. He was first God and He became man; 
but Eutyches and heretics of his school refused to admit that He was man, lest they should deny that He was 
God. In consequence the Catholic Fathers are frequent and unanimous in their asseverations, that “the Word” 
had become flesh, not to His loss, but by an addition. Each Nature is distinct, but the created Nature lives in and 
by the Eternal. “Non amittendo quod erat, sed sumendo quod non erat,” is the Church’s principle. And hence, 
though the course of development, as was observed in a former Chapter, has been to bring into prominence the 
divine aspect of our Lord’s mediation, this has been attended by even a more open manifestation of the doctrine 
of His atoning sufferings. The passion of our Lord is one of the most imperative and engrossing subjects of 
Catholic teaching. It is the great topic of meditations and prayers; it is brought into continual remembrance by 
the sign of the Cross; it is preached to the world in the Crucifix; it is variously honoured by the many houses of 
prayer, and associations of religious men, and pious institutions and undertakings, which in some way or other 
are placed under the name and the shadow of Jesus, or the Saviour, or the Redeemer, or His Cross, or His 
Passion, or His sacred Heart. 
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Here a singular development may be mentioned of the doctrine of the Cross, which some have thought so 
contrary to its original meaning,W as to be a manifest corruption; I mean the introduction of the Sign of the 
meek Jesus into the armies of men, and the use of an emblem of peace as a protection in battle. If light has no 
communion with darkness, or Christ with Belial, what has He to do with Moloch, who would not call down fire 
on His enemies, and came not to destroy but to save? Yet this seeming anomaly is but one instance of a great 
law which is seen in developments generally, that changes which appear at first sight to contradict that out of 
which they grew, are really its protection or illustration. Our Lord Himself is represented in the Prophets as a 
combatant inflicting wounds while He received them, as coming from Bozrah with dyed garments, sprinkled and 
red in His apparel with the blood of His enemies; and, whereas no war is lawful but what is just, it surely 
beseems that they who are engaged in so dreadful a commission as that of taking away life at the price of their 
own, should at least have the support of His Presence, and fight under the mystical influence of His Name, who 
redeemed His elect as a combatant by the Blood of Atonement, with the slaughter of His foes, the sudden 
overthrow of the Jews, and the slow and awful fall of the Pagan Empire. And if the wars of Christian nations 
have often been unjust, this is a reason against much more than the use of religious symbols by the parties who 
engage in them, though the pretence of religion may increase the sin. 
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The same rule of development has been observed in respect of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. It is the 
objection of the School of Socinus, that belief in the Trinity is destructive of any true maintenance of the Divine 
Unity, however strongly the latter may be professed; but Petavius, as we have seen,! 2 ! sets it down as one 
especial recommendation of the Catholic doctrine, that it subserves that original truth which at first sight it does 
but obscure and compromise. 
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This representation of the consistency of the Catholic system will be found to be true, even in respect of those 
peculiarities of it, which have been considered by Protestants most open to the charge of corruption and 
innovation. It is maintained, for instance, that the veneration paid to Images in the Catholic Church directly 
contradicts the command of Scripture, and the usage of the primitive ages. As to primitive usage, that part of the 
subject has been incidentally observed upon already; here I will make one remark on the argument from 
Scripture. 



It may be reasonably questioned, then, whether the Commandment which stands second in the Protestant 
Decalogue, on which the prohibition of Images is grounded, was intended in its letter for more than temporary 
observance. So far is certain, that, though none could surpass the later Jews in its literal observance, 
nevertheless this did not save them from the punishments attached to the violation of it. If this be so, the literal 
observance is not its true and evangelical import. 
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“When the generation to come of your children shall rise up after you,” says their inspired lawgiver, “and the 
stranger that shall come from a far land shall say, when they see the plagues of that land, and its sicknesses 
which the Lord hath laid upon it; and that the whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and burning, that it is 
not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, ... even all nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land? What meaneth the heat of this great anger? Then men shall say, Because they have 
forsaken the covenants of the Lord God of their fathers, which He made with them when He brought them forth 
out of the land of Egypt; for they went and served other gods, and worshipped them, gods whom they knew not, 
and whom He had not given them.” Now the Jews of our Lord’s day did not keep this covenant, for they incurred 
the penalty; yet they kept the letter of the Commandment rigidly, and were known among the heathen far and 
wide for their devotion to the “Lord God of their fathers who brought them out of the land of Egypt,” and for 
their abhorrence of the “gods whom He had not given them.” If then adherence to the letter was no protection to 
the Jews, departure from the letter may be no guilt in Christians. 

It should be observed, moreover, that there certainly is a difference between the two covenants in their 
respective view of symbols of the Almighty. In the Old, it was blasphemy to represent Him under “the similitude 
of a calf that eateth hay;” in the New, the Third Person of the Holy Trinity has signified His Presence by the 
appearance of a Dove, and the Second Person has presented His sacred Humanity for worship under the name 
of the Lamb. 
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It follows that, if the letter of the Decalogue is but partially binding on Christians, it is as justifiable, in setting it 
before persons under instruction, to omit such parts as do not apply to them, as, when we quote passages from 
the Pentateuch in Sermons or Lectures generally, to pass over verses which refer simply to the temporal 
promises or the ceremonial law, a practice which we allow without any intention or appearance of dealing 
irreverently with the sacred text. 

SECTION II. 

DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

It has been anxiously asked, whether the honours paid to St. Mary, which have grown out of devotion to her 
Almighty Lord and Son, do not, in fact, tend to weaken that devotion; and whether, from the nature of the case, 
it is possible so to exalt a creature without withdrawing the heart from the Creator. 

In addition to what has been said on this subject in foregoing Chapters, I would here observe that the 
question is one of fact, not of presumption or conjecture. The abstract lawfulness of the honours paid to St. 
Mary, and their distinction in theory from the incommunicable worship paid to God, are points which have 
already been dwelt upon; but here the question turns upon their practicability or expedience, which must be 
determined by the fact whether they are practicable, and whether they have been found to be expedient. 


1. 


Here I observe, first, that, to those who admit the authority of the Fathers of Ephesus, the question is in no 
slight degree answered by their sanction of the GeoTDKOg, or “Mother of God,” as a title of St. Mary, and as givei 
in order to protect the doctrine of the Incarnation, and to preserve the faith of Catholics from a specious 



Humanitarianism. And if we take a survey at least of Europe, we shall find that it is not those religious 
communions which are characterized by devotion towards the Blessed Virgin that have ceased to adore her 
Eternal Son, but those very bodies, (when allowed by the law,) which have renounced devotion to her. The 
regard for His glory, which was professed in that keen jealousy of her exaltation, has not been supported by the 
event. They who were accused of worshipping a creature in His stead, still worship Him; their accusers, who 
hoped to worship Him so purely, they, wherever obstacles to the development of their principles have been 
removed, have ceased to worship Him altogether. 
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Next, it must be observed, that the tone of the devotion paid to the Blessed Mary is altogether distinct from that 
which is paid to her Eternal Son, and to the Holy Trinity, as we must certainly allow on inspection of the 
Catholic services. The supreme and true worship paid to the Almighty is severe, profound, awful, as well as 
tender, confiding, and dutiful. Christ is addressed as true God, while He is true Man; as our Creator and Judge, 
while He is most loving, gentle, and gracious. On the other hand, towards St. Mary the language employed is 
affectionate and ardent, as towards a mere child of Adam; though subdued, as coming from her sinful kindred. 
How different, for instance, is the tone of the Dies Iree from that of the Stabat Mater. In the “Tristis et afflicta 
Mater Unigeniti,” in the “Virgo virginum prseclara Mihi jam non sis amara, Poenas mecum divide,” in the “Fac 
me vere tecum Here,” we have an expression of the feelings with which we regard one who is a creature and a 
mere human being; but in the “Rex tremendse majestatis qui salvandos salvas gratis, salva me Fons pietatis,” the 
“Ne me perdas ilia die,” the “Juste judex ultionis, donum fac remissionis,” the “Oro supplex et acclinis, cor 
contritum quasi cinis,” the “Pie Jesu Domine, dona eis requiem,” we hear the voice of the creature raised in 
hope and love, yet in deep awe to his Creator, Infinite Benefactor, and Judge. 

Or again, how distinct is the language of the Breviary Services on the Festival of Pentecost, or of the Holy 
Trinity, from the language of the Services for the Assumption! How indescribably majestic, solemn, and 
soothing is the “Veni Creator Spiritus,” the “Altissimi donum Dei, Fons vivus, ignis, charitas,” or the “Vera et 
una Trinitas, una et summa Deitas, sancta et una Unitas,” the “Spes nostra, salus nostra, honor noster, O beata 
Trinitas,” the “Charitas Pater, gratia Filius, communicatio Spiritus Sanctus, O beata Trinitas;” “Libera nos, salva 
nos, vivifica nos, O beata Trinitas!” How fond, on the contrary, how full of sympathy and affection, how stirring 
and animating, in the Office for the Assumption, is the “Virgo prudentissima, quo progrederis, quasi aurora 
valde rutilans? filia Sion, tota formosa et suavis es, pulcra ut luna, electa ut sol;” the “Sicut dies verni 
circumdabant earn flores rosarum, et lilia convallium;” the “Maria Virgo assumpta est ad sethereum thalamum 
in quo Rex regum stellato sedet solio;” and the “Gaudent Angeli, laudantes benedicunt Dominum.” And so 
again, the Antiphon, the “Ad te clamamus exules filii Hevse, ad te suspiramus gementes et flentes in hac 
lacrymarum valle,” and “Eia ergo, advocata nostra, illos tuos misericordes oculos ad nos converte,” and “O 
clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria.” Or the Hymn, “Ave Maris Stella, Dei Mater alma,” and “Virgo singularis, 
inter omnes mitis, nos culpis solutos, mites fac et castos.” 
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Nor does it avail to object that, in this contrast of devotional exercises, the human will supplant the Divine, from 
the infirmity of our nature; for, I repeat, the question is one of fact, whether it has done so. And next it must be 
asked, whether the character of much of the Protestant devotion towards our Lord has been that of adoration at 
all; and not rather such as we pay to an excellent human being, that is, no higher devotion than that which 
Catholics pay to St. Mary, differing from it, however, in often being familiar, rude, and earthly. Carnal minds will 
ever create a carnal worship for themselves; and to forbid them the service of the Saints will have no tendency 
to teach them the worship of God. 

Moreover, it must be observed, what is very important, that great and constant as is the devotion which the 
Catholic pays to the Blessed Mary, it has a special province, and has far more connexion with the public services 
and the festive aspect of Christianity, and with certain extraordinary offices which she holds, than with what is 



strictly personal and primary in religion. 

Two instances will serve in illustration of this, and they are but samples of many others.l 3 l 
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(l.) For example, St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises are among the most approved methods of devotion in the 
modern Catholic Church; they proceed from one of the most celebrated of her Saints, and have the praise of 
Popes, and of the most eminent masters of the spiritual life. A Bull of Paul the Third’s “approves, praises, and 
sanctions all and everything contained in them;” indulgences are granted to the performance of them by the 
same Pope, by Alexander the Seventh, and by Benedict the Fourteenth. St. Carlo Borromeo declared that he 
learned more from them than from all other books together; St. Francis de Sales calls them “a holy method of 
reformation,” and they are the model on which all the extraordinary devotions of religious men or bodies, and 
the course of missions, are conducted. If there is a document which is the authoritative exponent of the inward 
communion of the members of the modern Catholic Church with their God and Saviour, it is this work. 

The Exercises are directed to the removal of obstacles in the way of the soul’s receiving and profiting by the 
gifts of God. They undertake to effect this in three ways; by removing all objects of this world, and, as it were, 
bringing the soul “into the solitude where God may speak to its heart;” next, by setting before it the ultimate end 
of man, and its own deviations from it, the beauty of holiness, and the pattern of Christ; and, lastly, by giving 
rules for its correction. They consist of a course of prayers, meditations, self-examinations, and the like, which 
in its complete extent lasts thirty days; and these are divided into three stages,—the Via Purgativa, in which sin 
is the main subject of consideration; the Via Illuminativa, which is devoted to the contemplation of our Lord’s 
passion, involving the process of the determination of our calling; and the Via Unitiva, in which we proceed to 
the contemplation of our Lord’s resurrection and ascension. 
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No more need be added in order to introduce the remark for which I have referred to these Exercises; viz. that in 
a work so highly sanctioned, so widely received, so intimately bearing upon the most sacred points of personal 
religion, very slight mention occurs of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God. There is one mention of 
her in the rule given for the first Prelude or preparation, in which the person meditating is directed to consider 
as before him a church, or other place with Christ in it, St. Mary, and whatever else is suitable to the subject of 
meditation. Another is in the third Exercise, in which one of the three addresses is made to our Lady, Christ’s 
Mother, requesting earnestly “her intercession with her Son;” to which is to be added the Ave Mary. In the 
beginning of the Second Week there is a form of offering ourselves to God in the presence of “His infinite 
goodness,” and with the witness of His “glorious Virgin Mother Mary, and the whole host of heaven.” At the end 
of the Meditation upon the Angel Gabriel’s mission to St. Mary, there is an address to each Divine Person, to 
“the Word Incarnate and to His Mother.” In the Meditation upon the Two Standards, there is an address 
prescribed to St. Mary to implore grace from her Son through her, with an Ave Mary after it. 

In the beginning of the Third Week one address is prescribed to Christ; or three, if devotion incites, to 
Mother, Son, and Father. In the description given of three different modes of prayer we are told, if we would 
imitate the Blessed Mary, we must recommend ourselves to her, as having power with her Son, and presently 
the Ave Mary, Salve Regina, and other forms are prescribed, as is usual after all prayers. And this is pretty much 
the whole of the devotion, if it may so be called, which is recommended towards St. Mary in the course of so 
many apparently as a hundred and fifty Meditations, and those chiefly on the events in our Lord’s earthly 
history as recorded in Scripture. It would seem then that whatever be the influence of the doctrines connected 
with the Blessed Virgin and the Saints in the Catholic Church, at least they do not impede or obscure the freest 
exercise and the fullest manifestation of the devotional feelings towards God and Christ. 
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(2.) The other instance which I give in illustration is of a different kind, but is suitable to mention. About forty 



little books have come into my possession which are in circulation among the laity at Rome, and answer to the 
smaller publications of the Christian Knowledge Society among ourselves. They have been taken almost at 
hazard from a number of such works, and are of various lengths; some running to as many as two or three 
hundred pages, others consisting of scarce a dozen. They may be divided into three classes:—a third part consists 
of books on practical subjects; another third is upon the Incarnation and Passion; and of the rest, a portion is 
upon the Sacraments, especially the Holy Eucharist, with two or three for the use of Missions, but the greater 
part is about the Blessed Virgin. 

As to the class on practical subjects, they are on such as the following: “La Consolazione degl’ Infermi;” 
“Pensieri di una donna sul vestire moderno;” “L’lnferno Aperto;” “II Purgatorio Aperto;” St. Alphonso Liguori’s 
“Massime eterne;” other Maxims by St. Francis de Sales for every day in the year; “Pratica per ben confessarsi e 
communicarsi;” and the like. 

The titles of the second class on the Incarnation and Passion are such as “Gesu dalla Croce al cuore del 
peccatore;” “Novena del Ss. Natale di G. C.;” “Associazione pel culto perpetuo del divin cuore;” “Compendio della 
Passione.” 

In the third are “II Mese Eucaristico,” “II divoto di Maria,” Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, &c. 
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These books in all three divisions are, as even the titles of some of them show, in great measure made up of 
Meditations; such are the “Breve e pie Meditazioni” of P. Crasset; the “Meditazioni per ciascun giorno del mese 
sulla Passione;” the “Meditazioni per l’ora Eucaristica.” Now of these it may be said generally, that in the body of 
the Meditation St. Mary is hardly mentioned at all. For instance, in the Meditations on the Passion, a book used 
for distribution, through two hundred and seventy-seven pages St. Mary is not once named. In the Prayers for 
Mass which are added, she is introduced, at the Confiteor, thus, “I pray the Virgin, the Angels, the Apostles, and 
all the Saints of heaven to intercede,” &c.; and in the Preparation for Penance, she is once addressed, after our 
Lord, as the Refuge of sinners, with the Saints and Guardian Angel; and at the end of the Exercise there is a 
similar prayer of four lines for the intercession of St. Mary, Angels and Saints of heaven. In the Exercise for 
Communion, in a prayer to our Lord, “my only and infinite good, my treasure, my life, my paradise, my all,” the 
merits of the Saints are mentioned, “especially of St. Mary.” She is also mentioned with Angels and Saints at the 
termination. 

In a collection of “Spiritual Lauds” for Missions, of thirty-six Hymns, we find as many as eleven addressed to 
St. Mary, or relating to her, among which are translations of the Ave Maris Stella, and the Stabat Mater, and the 
Salve Regina; and one is on “the sinner’s reliance on Mary.” Five, however, which are upon Repentance, are 
entirely engaged upon the subjects of our Lord and sin, with the exception of an address to St. Mary at the end 
of two of them. Seven others, upon sin, the Crucifixion, and the Four Last Things, do not mention the Blessed 
Virgin’s name. 

To the Manual for the Perpetual Adoration of the Divine Heart of Jesus there is appended one chapter on the 
Immaculate Conception. 
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One of the most important of these books is the French Pensez-y bien, which seems a favourite, since there are 
two translations of it, one of them being the fifteenth edition; and it is used for distribution in Missions. In 
these reflections there is scarcely a word said of St. Mary. At the end there is a Method of reciting the Crown of 
the Seven Dolours of the Virgin Mary, which contains seven prayers to her, and the Stabat Mater. 

One of the longest in the whole collection is a tract consisting principally of Meditations on the Holy 
Communion; under the title of the “Eucharistic Month,” as already mentioned. In these “Preparations,” 
“Aspirations,” &c., St. Mary is but once mentioned, and that in a prayer addressed to our Lord. “O my sweetest 
Brother,” it says with an allusion to the Canticles, “who, being made Man for my salvation, hast sucked the milk 



from the virginal breast of her, who is my Mother by grace,” &c. In a small “Instruction” given to children on 
their first Communion, there are the following questions and answers: “Is our Lady in the Host? No. Are the 
Angels and the Saints? No. Why not? Because they have no place there.” 
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Now coming to those in the third class, which directly relate to the Blessed Mary, such as “Esercizio ad Onore 
dell’ addolorato cuore di Maria,” “Novena di Preparazione alia festa dell’ Assunzione,” “Li Quindici Misteri del 
Santo Rosario,” the principal is Father Segneri’s “II divoto di Maria,” which requires a distinct notice. It is far 
from the intention of these remarks to deny the high place which the Holy Virgin holds in the devotion of 
Catholics; I am but bringing evidence of its not interfering with that incommunicable and awful relation which 
exists between the creature and the Creator; and, if the foregoing instances show, as far as they go, that that 
relation is preserved inviolate in such honours as are paid to St. Mary, so will this treatise throw light upon the 
rationale by which the distinction is preserved between the worship of God and the honour of an exalted 
creature, and that in singular accordance with the remarks made in the foregoing Section. 
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This work of Segneri is written against persons who continue in sins under pretence of their devotion to St. 
Mary, and in consequence he is led to draw out the idea which good Catholics have of her. The idea is this, that 
she is absolutely the first of created beings. Thus the treatise says, that “God might have easily made a more 
beautiful firmament, and a greener earth, but it was not possible to make a higher Mother than the Virgin Mary; 
and in her formation there has been conferred on mere creatures all the glory of which they are capable, 
remaining mere creatures,” p. 34. And as containing all created perfection, she has all those attributes, which, as 
was noticed above, the Arians and other heretics applied to our Lord, and which the Church denied of Him as 
infinitely below His Supreme Majesty. Thus she is “the created Idea in the making of the world,” p. 20; “which, 
as being a more exact copy of the Incarnate Idea than was elsewhere to be found, was used as the original of the 
rest of the creation,” p. 21. To her are applied the words, “Ego primogenita prodivi ex ore Altissimi,” because she 
was predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the Incarnation of her Divine Son. But to Him alone the 
title of Wisdom Incarnate is reserved, p. 25. Again, Christ is the First-born by nature; the Virgin in a less 
sublime order, viz. that of adoption. Again, if omnipotence is ascribed to her, it is a participated omnipotence (as 
she and all Saints have a participated sonship, divinity, glory, holiness, and worship), and is explained by the 
words, “Quod Deus imperio, tu prece, Virgo, potes.” 
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Again, a special office is assigned to the Blessed Virgin, that is, special as compared with all other Saints; but it is 
marked off with the utmost precision from that assigned to our Lord. Thus she is said to have been made “the 
arbitress of every effect coming from God’s mercy.” Because she is the Mother of God, the salvation of mankind 
is said to be given to her prayers “de congruo, but de condigno it is due only to the blood of the Redeemer,” p. 
113. Merit is ascribed to Christ, and prayer t$o St. Mary, p. 162. The whole may be expressed in the words, 
“Unica spes mea Jesus, et post Jesum Virgo Maria. Amen.” 

Again, a distinct cultus is assigned to Mary, but the reason of it is said to be the transcendent dignity of her 
Son. “A particular cultus is due to the Virgin beyond comparison greater than that given to any other Saint, 
because her dignity belongs to another order, namely to one which in some sense belongs to the order of the 
Hypostatic Union itself, and is necessarily connected with it,” p. 41. And “Her being the Mother of God is the 
source of all the extraordinary honours due to Mary,” p. 35. 

It is remarkable that the “Monstra te esse Matrem” is explained, p. 158, as “Show thyself to be our Mother;” 
an interpretation which I think I have found elsewhere in these Tracts, and also in a book commonly used in 
religious houses, called the “Journal of Meditations,” and elsewhere.HI 

It must be kept in mind that my object here is not to prove the dogmatic accuracy of what these popular 



publications teach concerning the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin, but to show that that teaching is not such 
as to obscure the divine glory of her Son. We must ask for clearer evidence before we are able to admit so grave 
a charge; and so much may suffice on the Sixth Test of fidelity in the development of an idea, as applied to the 
Catholic system. 


FOOTNOTES: 


iupr. p. 173. 

>upr. p. 174. 

i. g. the “De Imitatione,” the “Introduction a la Vie Devote,” the “Spiritual Combat,” the “Anirna Divota,” the “Paradisus Animte,” the “Regula Cleri,” 
the “Garden of the Soul,” &c. &c. [Also, the Roman Catechism, drawn up expressly for Parish instruction, a book in which, out of nearly 600 pages, 
scarcely half-a-dozen make mention of the Blessed Virgin, though without any disparagement thereby, or thought of disparagement, of her special 
prerogatives.] 

Vid. Via Media, vol. ii. pp. 121-2.] 



CHAPTER XII. 

APPLICATION OF THE SEVENTH NOTE OF A TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 


CHRONIC VIGOUR. 

We have arrived at length at the seventh and last test, which was laid down when we started, for distinguishing 
the true development of an idea from its corruptions and perversions: it is this. A corruption, if vigorous, is of 
brief duration, runs itself out quickly, and ends in death; on the other hand, if it lasts, it fails in vigour and 
passes into a decay. This general law gives us additional assistance in determining the character of the 
developments of Christianity commonly called Catholic. 
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When we consider the succession of ages during which the Catholic system has endured, the severity of the 
trials it has undergone, the sudden and wonderful changes without and within which have befallen it, the 
incessant mental activity and the intellectual gifts of its maintainers, the enthusiasm which it has kindled, the 
fury of the controversies which have been carried on among its professors, the impetuosity of the assaults made 
upon it, the ever-increasing responsibilities to which it has been committed by the continuous development of 
its dogmas, it is quite inconceivable that it should not have been broken up and lost, were it a corruption of 
Christianity. Yet it is still living, if there be a living religion or philosophy in the world; vigorous, energetic, 
persuasive, progressive; vires acquirit eundo; it grows and is not overgrown; it spreads out, yet is not enfeebled; 
it is ever germinating, yet ever consistent with itself. Corruptions indeed are to be found which sleep and are 
suspended; and these, as I have said, are usually called “decays:” such is not the case with Catholicity; it does 
not sleep, it is not stationary even now; and that its long series of developments should be corruptions would be 
an instance of sustained error, so novel, so unaccountable, so preternatural, as to be little short of a miracle, and 
to rival those manifestations of Divine Power which constitute the evidence of Christianity. We sometimes view 
with surprise and awe the degree of pain and disarrangement which the human frame can undergo without 
succumbing; yet at length there comes an end. Fevers have their crisis, fatal or favourable; but this corruption of 
a thousand years, if corruption it be, has ever been growing nearer death, yet never reaching it, and has been 
strengthened, not debilitated, by its excesses. 
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For instance: when the Empire was converted, multitudes, as is very plain, came into the Church on but partially 
religious motives, and with habits and opinions infected with the false worships which they had professedly 
abandoned. History shows us what anxiety and effort it cost her rulers to keep Paganism out of her pale. To this 
tendency must be added the hazard which attended on the development of the Catholic ritual, such as the 
honours publicly assigned to Saints and Martyrs, the formal veneration of their relics, and the usages and 
observances which followed. What was to hinder the rise of a sort of refined Pantheism, and the overthrow of 
dogmatism pari passu with the multiplication of heavenly intercessors and patrons? If what is called in 
reproach “Saint-worship” resembled the polytheism which it supplanted, or was a corruption, how did 
Dogmatism survive? Dogmatism is a religion’s profession of its own reality as contrasted with other systems; 
but polytheists are liberals, and hold that one religion is as good as another. Yet the theological system was 
developing and strengthening, as well as the monastic rule, which is intensely anti-pantheistic, all the while the 
ritual was assimilating itself, as Protestants say, to the Paganism of former ages. 
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Nor was the development of dogmatic theology, which was then taking place, a silent and spontaneous process. 
It was wrought out and carried through under the fiercest controversies, and amid the most fearful risks. The 



Catholic faith was placed in a succession of perils, and rocked to and fro like a vessel at sea. Large portions of 
Christendom were, one after another, in heresy or in schism; the leading Churches and the most authoritative 
schools fell from time to time into serious error; three Popes, Liberius, Vigilius, Honorius, have left to posterity 
the burden of their defence: but these disorders were no interruption to the sustained and steady march of the 
sacred science from implicit belief to formal statement. The series of ecclesiastical decisions, in which its 
progress was ever and anon signified, alternate between the one and the other side of the theological dogma 
especially in question, as if fashioning it into shape by opposite strokes. The controversy began in Apollinaris, 
who confused or denied the Two Natures in Christ, and was condemned by Pope Damasus. A reaction followed, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia suggested by his teaching the doctrine of Two Persons. After Nestorius had brought 
that heresy into public view, and had incurred in consequence the anathema of the Third Ecumenical Council, 
the current of controversy again shifted its direction; for Eutyches appeared, maintained the One Nature, and 
was condemned at Chalcedon. Something however was still wanting to the overthrow of the Nestorian doctrine 
of Two Persons, and the Fifth Council was formally directed against the writings of Theodore and his party. 
Then followed the Monothelite heresy, which was a revival of the Eutychian or Monophysite, and was 
condemned in the Sixth. Lastly, Nestorianism once more showed itself in the Adoptionists of Spain, and gave 
occasion to the great Council of Frankfort. Any one false step would have thrown the whole theory of the 
doctrine into irretrievable confusion; but it was as if some one individual and perspicacious intellect, to speak 
humanly, ruled the theological discussion from first to last. That in the long course of centuries, and in spite of 
the failure, in points of detail, of the most gifted Fathers and Saints, the Church thus wrought out the one and 
only consistent theory which can be taken on the great doctrine in dispute, proves how clear, simple, and exact 
her vision of that doctrine was. But it proves more than this. Is it not utterly incredible, that with this thorough 
comprehension of so great a mystery, as far as the human mind can know it, she should be at that very time in 
the commission of the grossest errors in religious worship, and should be hiding the God and Mediator, whose 
Incarnation she contemplated with so clear an intellect, behind a crowd of idols? 
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The integrity of the Catholic developments is still more evident when they are viewed in contrast with the 
history of other doctrinal systems. Philosophies and religions of the world have each its day, and are parts of a 
succession. They supplant and are in turn supplanted. But the Catholic religion alone has had no limits; it alone 
has ever been greater than the emergence, and can do what others cannot do. If it were a falsehood, or a 
corruption, like the systems of men, it would be weak as they are; whereas it is able even to impart to them a 
strength which they have not, and it uses them for its own purposes, and locates them in its own territory. The 
Church can extract good from evil, or at least gets no harm from it. She inherits the promise made to the 
disciples, that they should take up serpents, and, if they drank any deadly thing, it should not hurt them. When 
evil has clung to her, and the barbarian people have looked on with curiosity or in malice, till she should have 
swollen or fallen down suddenly, she has shaken the venomous beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 
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Eusebius has set before us this attribute of Catholicism in a passage in his history. “These attempts,” he says, 
speaking of the acts of the enemy, “did not long avail him, Truth ever consolidating itself, and, as time goes on, 
shining into broader day. For, while the devices of adversaries were extinguished at once, undone by their very 
impetuosity,—one heresy after another presenting its own novelty, the former specimens ever dissolving and 
wasting variously in manifold and multiform shapes,—the brightness of the Catholic and only true Church went 
forward increasing and enlarging, yet ever in the same things, and in the same way, beaming on the whole race 
of Greeks and barbarians with the awfulness, and simplicity, and nobleness, and sobriety, and purity of its 
divine polity and philosophy. Thus the calumny against our whole creed died with its day, and there continued 
alone our Discipline, sovereign among all, and acknowledged to be pre-eminent in awfulness, sobriety, and 
divine and philosophical doctrines; so that no one of this day dares to cast any base reproach upon our faith, nor 
any calumny, such as it was once usual for our enemies to use.”M 
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The Psalmist says, “We went through fire and water;” nor is it possible to imagine trials fiercer or more various 
than those from which Catholicism has come forth uninjured, as out of the Egyptian sea or the Babylonian 
furnace. First of all were the bitter persecutions of the Pagan Empire in the early centuries; then its sudden 
conversion, the liberty of Christian worship, the development of the cultus sanctorum, and the reception of 
Monachism into the ecclesiastical system. Then came the irruption of the barbarians, and the occupation by 
them of the orbis terrarum from the North, and by the Saracens from the South. Meanwhile the anxious and 
protracted controversy concerning the Incarnation hung like some terrible disease upon the faith of the Church. 
Then came the time of thick darkness; and afterwards two great struggles, one with the material power, the 
other with the intellect, of the world, terminating in the ecclesiastical monarchy, and in the theology of the 
schools. And lastly came the great changes consequent upon the controversies of the sixteenth century. Is it 
conceivable that any one of those heresies, with which ecclesiastical history abounds, should have gone through 
a hundredth part of these trials, yet have come out of them so nearly what it was before, as Catholicism has 
done? Could such a theology as Arianism have lasted through the scholastic contest? or Montanism have 
endured to possess the world, without coming to a crisis, and failing? or could the imbecility of the Manichean 
system, as a religion, have escaped exposure, had it been brought into conflict with the barbarians of the 
Empire, or the feudal system? 
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A similar contrast discovers itself in the respective effects and fortunes of certain influential principles or 
usages, which have both been introduced into the Catholic system, and are seen in operation elsewhere. When a 
system really is corrupt, powerful agents, when applied to it, do but develope that corruption, and bring it the 
more speedily to an end. They stimulate it preternaturally; it puts forth its strength, and dies in some 
memorable act. Very different has been the history of Catholicism, when it has committed itself to such 
formidable influences. It has borne, and can bear, principles or doctrines, which in other systems of religion 
quickly degenerate into fanaticism or infidelity. This might be shown at great length in the history of the 
Aristotelic philosophy within and without the Church; or in the history of Monachism, or of Mysticism;—not 
that there has not been at first a conflict between these powerful and unruly elements and the Divine System 
into which they were entering, but that it ended in the victory of Catholicism. The theology of St. Thomas, nay of 
the Church of his period, is built on that very Aristotelism, which the early Fathers denounce as the source of all 
misbelief, and in particular of the Arian and Monophysite heresies. The exercises of asceticism, which are so 
graceful in St. Antony, so touching in St. Basil, and so awful in St. Germanus, do but become a melancholy and 
gloomy superstition even in the most pious persons who are cut off from Catholic communion. And while the 
highest devotion in the Church is the mystical, and contemplation has been the token of the most singularly 
favoured Saints, we need not look deeply into the history of modern sects, for evidence of the excesses in 
conduct, or the errors in doctrine, to which mystics have been commonly led, who have boasted of their 
possession of reformed truth, and have rejected what they called the corruptions of Catholicism. 
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It is true, there have been seasons when, from the operation of external or internal causes, the Church has been 
thrown into what was almost a state of deliquium; but her wonderful revivals, while the world was triumphing 
over her, is a further evidence of the absence of corruption in the system of doctrine and worship into which she 
has developed. If corruption be an incipient disorganization, surely an abrupt and absolute recurrence to the 
former state of vigour, after an interval, is even less conceivable than a corruption that is permanent. Now this is 
the case with the revivals I speak of. After violent exertion men are exhausted and fall asleep; they awake the 
same as before, refreshed by the temporary cessation of their activity; and such has been the slumber and such 
the restoration of the Church. She pauses in her course, and almost suspends her functions; she rises again, and 
she is herself once more; all things are in their place and ready for action. Doctrine is where it was, and usage, 



and precedence, and principle, and policy; there may be changes, but they are consolidations or adaptations; all 
is unequivocal and determinate, with an identity which there is no disputing. Indeed it is one of the most 
popular charges against the Catholic Church at this very time, that she is “incorrigible;”—change she cannot, if 
we listen to St. Athanasius or St. Leo; change she never will, if we believe the controversialist or alarmist of the 
present day. 

Such were the thoughts concerning the “Blessed Vision of Peace,” of one whose long-continued petition had 
been that the Most Merciful would not despise the work of His own Hands, nor leave him to himself;—while yet 
his eyes were dim, and his breast laden, and he could but employ Reason in the things of Faith. And now, dear 
Reader, time is short, eternity is long. Put not from you what you have here found; regard it not as mere matter 
of present controversy; set not out resolved to refute it, and looking about for the best way of doing so; seduce 
not yourself with the imagination that it comes of disappointment, or disgust, or restlessness, or wounded 
feeling, or undue sensibility, or other weakness. Wrap not yourself round in the associations of years past; nor 
determine that to be truth which you wish to be so, nor make an idol of cherished anticipations. Time is short, 
eternity is long. 


NUNC DIMITTIS SERVUM TUUM, DOMINE, 
SECUNDUM VERBUM TUUM IN PACE: 
QUIA VIDERUNT OCULI MEI SALUTARE TUUM. 


FOOTNOTES: 

mseb. Hist. iv. 7, ap. Church of the Fathers [Historical Sketches, vol. i. p. 408]. 


THE END. 



TRANSCRIBER’S NOTES FROM THE PG EDITION: 


Variations in spelling and hyphenation have been left as in the original. Words with and without accents appear 
as in the original. In this text, semi-colons and colons are used indiscriminately. They appear as in the original. 
Ellipses match the original. 

The abbreviations i. e. and e. g. have been spaced throughout the text for consistency. 

The following corrections have been made to the text: 

Page 5: or the vicissitudes[original has vicissisudes] of human affairs 

Page 20: St. Justin was ready to concede to creatures.[period missing in original] 

Page 39: but is modified, or[original has or or] at least influenced 

Page too: professes to accept,[original has period] and which, do what he will 

Page 102: and more explicit than the text.[period missing in original] 

Page 118: which is unsuitable to the Antenicene[original has Antenicene] period 

Page 133: almost universality in the primitive Church.[133:1] [footnote anchor missing in original—position 
verified in an earlier edition] 

Page 172: whether fairly or not does not interfere[original has interefere] 

Page 227: a good-humoured superstition[original has supersition] 

Page 288: He explained St. Thomas’s[original has extraneous comma] 

Page 306: of Himeria in Osrhoene [original has Orshoene] 

Page 309: During the interval, Dioscorus[ original has Discorus] was tried 

Page 320: to contain scarcely [original has scarely] a single inhabitant 

Page 336: derive its efficacy from human faith.’’[quotation mark missing in original] 

Page 344: orthodoxy will stand or fall together.[period missing in original] 

Page 365: true Unitarianism of St.[period missing in original] Augustine. 

Page 416: as it is said in the Apocalypse,[original has extraneous quotation mark] “The dragon 
[13:2] British Critic, July, 1836, p. 193.[period missing in original] 

[18:3] Basil,[original has period] ed. Ben.[period missing in original] vol. 3,[comma missing in original] p. 
xcvi. 

[81:2] Essay on Assent, eh. vii. sect. 2.[period missing in original] 

[148:1] In Psalm 118, v. 3,[original has period] de Instit. Virg. 50. 

[162:1] Serm.[period missing in original] De Natal, iii. 3. 

[213:1] p. 296, t. 5, mem. p. 63,1.16,[comma missing in original] mem. p. 267 

[216:1] Sueton. Tiber.[period missing in original] 36 

[234:3] [footnote number missing in original] Acad. Inscr. ibid. 

[235:1] Gibbon, Hist. eh.[period missing in original] 16, note 14. 

[237:2] In hon. Rom. 62.[original has comma] In Act. S. Cypr. 4 
[259:1] Hser. 42,[original has period] p. 366. 

[280:1] De Gub.[period missing in original] D. iv. p. 73. 

[288:1] Lengerke, de Ephrem[original has extraneous period] Syr. pp. 73-75. 

[302:2] overthrow of all heresy, especially the Arian,[original has period] 

[331:2] Vid. also supr.[period missing in original] p. 256. 



[369:1] Infra,[original has period] pp. 411-415, &c. 

[371:1] Epp.[period missing in original] 102,18. 

[371:2] Contr. Faust.[original has comma] 20, 23. 

[371:3] August.[letter “s” not printed in original] Ep. 102,18 
[399:i] Rosweyde,[original has period] V. P. p. 618. 

[442:1] Euseb.[period missing in original] Hist. iv. 7 



